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YOUTHFUL EXCESSES AND OLD AGE. 


By Henry Warp BerrEcueEr. 


Old age has the foundation of its joy or its 
sorrow laid in youth. Every stone laid in the 
foundation takes hold of every stone in the 
wall up to the very eaves of the building ; and 
every deed, right or wrong, that transpires in 
youth reaches forward, and has a relation to 
all the afterpart of man’s life. A man's life 


is not like the contiguous cells in a bee’s honey- 
comb ; it is more like the separate parts of a 
plant which unfolds out of itself, every part 
bearing relation to all that antecede. 


That 
which one does in youth is the root, and all 
the afterparts, middle age and old age, are the 
branches and the fruits, whose character the 
root will determine. 

Every man belongs to an economy in which 
he has aright to calculate, or his friends for 
him, on eighty years as a fair term of life. His 
body is placed in a world adapted to nourish 
and protect-it. Nature is congenial. There 
are elements enough of mischief in it, if a man 
pleases to find them out. A man can wear his 
body out as quickly as he pleases, destroy it 
if he will ; but, afterall, the great laws of nature 
are nourishing laws, and, comprehensively 
regarded, nature is the universal nurse, the 
universal physician of our race, guarding us 
against evil, warning us of it by incipient pains, 
setting up signals of danger—not outwardly, 
but inwardly—and cautioning us by sorrows 
and by pains for our benefit. Every immod- 
erate draft which is made by the appetites and 
passions is so much sent forward to be cashed 
in old age. We may sin at one end, but God 


takes it off at the other. Every man has 
stored up for him some eighty years, if he 
knows how to keep them, and those eighty 
years, like a bank of deposit, are full of treas- 
ures ; but youth, through ignorance or through 
immoderate passions, is wont continually to 
draw checks on old age. Men do not sup- 
pose that ‘they are doing it, although told that 
the wicked shall not live out half their days. 

Men are accustomed to look upon the ex- 
cesses of youth as something that belongs to 
that time. They say that of course the young, 
like colts unbridled, will disport themselves. 
There is no harm in colts disporting them- 
selves, but a colt never gets drunk. I do not 
object to any amount of gayety or vivacity that 
lies within the bounds of reason or of health ; 
but I do reject and abhor, as worthy to be 
stigmatized as dishonorable and unmanly, 
every such course in youth as takes away 
strength, vigor, and purity from old age. I 
do not believe that any man should take the 
candle of his old age and light it by the vices 
of his youth. Every man that transcends na- 
ture’s laws in youth is taking beforehand 
those treasures that are stored up for his old 
age ; he is taking the food that should have 
been his sustenance in old age, and exhausting 
it in riotous living in his youth. Mere gayety 
and exhilaration are wholesome ; they violate 
no law, moral or physical. 

I do not object to mirth or gayety, but I do 
object to any man’s making an animal of him- 
self by living for the gratification of his own 
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animal passions. ‘People frequently think that 
to require, in the conduct of youth, that which 
we expect in later life, has something of Puri- 


tanism in it. Men have an impression that 
youth is very much like wine, crude and in- 
sipid until it has fermented ; but when it has 
fermented, and thrown down the lees, and the 
scum has been drawn off, the great body be- 
tween is sound, and wholesome, and _ beauti- 
ful. I am not one that thinks so. I think 
that youth is the beginning of the plant life, 
and that every wart or excrescence is so much 
I do 
not believe that any man is the better for hav- 
ing learned the whole career of drunkenness or 
of lust, or the dallyings or indulgences that be- 
long to a morbid life. 


enfeeblement of its fruit-bearing power. 


A young man that has 
gone through these things may be saved at 
last ; butin after life he has not the sensibility, 
nor the purity, nor the moral stamina that he 
ought to have. He has gone through an ex- 
perience but for which his manhood would 
have been both stronger and nobler. I thor- 
oughly disbelieve that a man is any better for 
having, in his youth, passed through an ex- 
perience that developed his animal nature and 
his lustful appetites. Excess in youth, in re- 
gard to animal indulgences, is bankruptcy in 
old age. 

For this reason, I deprecate late hours, ir- 
regular hours, or irregular sleep. People ask 
me frequently, ‘‘ Do you think that there is 
any harm in dancing?’ No, I do not. 
There is much good in it. ‘‘ Do you, then, 
object to dancing-parties?’’ No; in them- 
selves, I do not. But where unknit youth, 
unripe muscle, unsettled and unhardened 
nerves, are put through an excess of excite- 
ment, treated with stimulants, fed irregularly 
and with unwholesome food, surrounded with 
gayety which is excessive, and which is pro- 
tracted through hours when they should be 
asleep, I object, not because of the dancing, 
but because of the dissipation. It is taking 
the time that unquestionably was intended for 
sleep, and spending it in the highest state of 
exhilaration and excitement. The harm is 
not in the dancing itself; for if they danced 
as do the peasants, in the open air, upon the 


grass under the trees, and in the day, it might 
be commended, not as virtuous, but still as 
belonging to those negative things that may 
be beautiful. But the wassail in the night, 
the wastefulness—I will not say of precious 
hours, for hours are not half so precious as 
nerves are—the dissipation, continued night 
after night, and week after week through the 
whole season, it is this I deprecate as eating 
out the very life. Iam not superstitious of 
observances, but I am always thankful that 
there are forty days of Lent in the year, when 
folks can rest from their debauches and dissi- 
pations ; when no round of excessive excite- 
ment in the pursuit of pleasure is permitted 
to come in and ruin the health and cripple 
the natural powers of the young. 

The appetites of youth, which either in 
social or in solitary life drain down the vital- 
ity and impair the constitution, are so many 
insidious assaults on old age. I would that 
the young knew how clearly these things are 
written. God’s handwriting is very plain and 
very legible to those who have eyes to see. 
There is not an intelligent physician that does 
not read, as he walks through the street, the 
secret history of the lives of those whom he 
meets, and that, too, without following them 
in their midnight career. I care not to have 
men come to me, and state their secret 
courses ; I can read it in the skin and in the 
eye. There is not one single appetite of pas- 
sion that has not its natural language, and 
every undue indulgence of that appetite or 
passion leaves that natural language more or 
less stamped upon the skin, upon the features, 
upon the expression of the face, or the car- 
riage of the body. There is always some token 
that tells what men are doing, if they are do- 
ing anything to excess. Pride has its natural 
language ; mirthfulness has; goodness _ has. 
Nobody doubts this. 
their natural language. 


So have the passions 

Men think that if 
they commit their wickedness in secret places, 
or in the night, that itis not known, It is 
known, although no man may ever say to 
them, ‘‘’ 


? 


rhou art guilty ! 
The use of stimulants in youth is another 
detraction from happiness in old age. 


Men 
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usually take what they least need. In other 
words, we follow our strongest faculties, and 
not our weaker ones; and therefore if men 
are excessively nervous, they almost invariably 
seek to make themselves more so. 

I rejoice to say that I was brought up from 
my youth to abstain from tobacco. It is un- 
healthy ; it is filthy from beginning to end. 
In rare cases, where there is already some un- 
healthy or morbid tendency in the system, it 
is possible that it may be used with some bene- 
fit; but ordinarily it is unhealthy. I believe 


that the day will come when a young man 
will be proud of not being addicted to the use 
of stimulants of any kind. I believe that the 
day will come when not to drink, not to use to- 
bacco, not to waste one’s strength in the secret 
indulgence of passion, but to be true to one’s 
nature, true to God’s law, to be sound, ro- 
bust, cheerful, and to be conscious that these 
elements of health and strength are derived 
from the reverent obedience of the command- 
ments of God, will be a matter of ambition 
and endeavor among men. 


LILACS. 


By Hattie Tyne Grisworp. 


Over the blossoming hedges 
Heavy with all perfumes, 

Sweetly to-day there floateth 
The breath of the lilac plumes. 


Dear is the deepening fragrance, 
Subtly the sense it thralls, 

And full of a sweet suggestion 
Across my heart it falls. 


The odor bears me backward 
To the heart of another May, 
When the snowy sprays were tossing 
In the air of a fateful day— 


A day when a purple splendor 
Came flooding a narrow life, 

And the pomp of life’s royal pageant 
Displaced its calm with strife. 


Never the breath of the lilacs 
Comes with the apple blooms, 
But the day of Fate comes with it, 
And the old time’s deep perfumes. 


I smell the blossoming locusts 
That drooped above our way, 

The spicy mint, the sassafras, 
All odors of the May. 


And even in the hush of night 
The old time with me seems, 
And lilac breath and apple bloom 
Are with me in my dreams. 





AN EASTER RECOLLECTION. 
By T. De Witt Tatmace. 


Those who were so unfortunate as to have 
been born and brought up in the city know 
nothing about that chapter in a boy's history 
of which I speak. 

About a month before Easter there comes 
to the farm-house a scarcity of eggs. The 
farmer's wife begins to abuse the weasels and 
the cats as the probable cause of the paucity. 
The feline tribe are assaulted with many a 
harsh ‘‘ Scat !’’ on the suspicion of their fond- 
ness for omeletsin the raw. Custards fail from 
the table. The Dominick hens are denounced 
as not worth their mush. Meanwhile, the 
boys stand round the corner in a broad grin 
at what is the discomfiture of the rest of the 
family. 

The truth must be told that the boys, in an- 
ticipation of Easter, have, in some hole in the 
mow or some barrel in the wagon-house, been 
hiding eggs. If the youngsters understand 
their business, they will compromise the mat- 
ter, and see that at least a small supply goes 
to the house every day. 

Too great greed on the part of the boy will 
discover the whole plot, and the charge will 
be made : ‘‘ De Witt, I believe you are hiding 
the eggs !’” Forthwith the boy is collared and 
compelled to disgorge his possessions, 

Now, there is nothing more trying to a boy 
than, after great care in accumulating these 
shelly resources, to have to place them ina 
basket and bring them forth to the light two 
weeks before Easter. Boys therefore manage 
with skill and dexterity. At this season of the 
year you see them lurking much about the hay- 
rick and the hay-loft. You see them crawling 
out from stacks of straw and walking away 
rapidly with their hands behind them. They 
look very innocent, for I have noticed that the 
look of innocence in boys is proportioned to 
the amount of mischief with which they are 
stuffed. They seem to be determined to risk 
their lives on mow poles where the hay lies 
thin. They come out from under the stable 





floor in a despicable state of toilet, and cannot 
give any excuse for their depreciation of ap- 
parel. Hens flutter off the nest with an un- 
usual squawk, for the boys cannot wait any 
longer for the slow process of laying, and hens 
have no business to stand in the way of Easter, 
The most tedious hours of my boyhood were 
spent in waiting for a hen to get off her nest. 
No use to scare her off, for then she will get 
mad, and just as like as not take the egg with 
her. Indeed, I think the boy is excusable for 
his haste if his brother has a dozen eggs and 
he has only eleven, 

At this season of the year the hens are mel- 
ancholy. They want to hatch, but how can 
they? They have the requisite disposition, 
and the capacity, and the feathers, and the 
nest, and everything but the eggs. With that 
deficit, they sometimes sit obstinately and defy 
the boy’s approaches. 

Many a boy has felt the sharp bill of old 
Dominick strike the back of his hand, inflict- 
ing a wound that would have roused up the 
whole farm-house to see what was the matter 
had it not been that the boy wanted to excite 
no suspicion as to the nature of his expedition. 
Immediately over the hen’s head comes the 
boy's cap, and there is a scatteration of feath- 
ers all over the hay-mow, and the boy is vic- 
tor. 

But at last the evening before Easter comes. 
While the old people are on the piazza the 
children come in with the accumulated treas- 
ures of many weeks, and put down the bas- 
kets. Eggs large and small, white-shelled 
and brown, Cochin-Chinas and Burrampooters. 
The character of the hens is vindicated, The 
cat may now lie in the sun without being 
kicked by false suspicions. The surprised ex- 
clamation of parents more than compensates 
the boys for the strategy of long concealment. 
The meanest thing in the world is for father 
and mother not to look surprised under such 
circumstances. But as a rule, they generally 
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do, and laughter follows the first exclamation 
of surprise. 

It sometimes happens that in the agitation 
of bringing the eggs into the household harbor, 
the boy drops the hat or the basket, and the 
whole enterprise is shipwrecked. From our 
own experience, it is very difficult to pick up 
eggs after you have oncedropped them. You 
have found the same experience in after life. 
Your hens laid a whole nestful of golden eggs 
on Wall Street. You had gathered them up. 
You were bringing them in. You expected 
a world of congratulations, but just the day be- 
fore the consummation, something adverse ran 
against you, and you dropped the basket, and 
the eggs broke. Wise man were you if, in- 
stead of sitting down to cry or attempting to 
gather up the spilled yolks, you built new nests 
and invited a new laying. 

It is sometimes found on Easter morning 
that the eggs have been kept too long. The 
boy’s intentions were good enough, but the 
enterprise had been too protracted, and the 
casting out of the dozen was sudden and pre- 
cipitate. Indeed, that is the trouble with 
some older boys I wot of. They keep their 
money, or their brain, or their influence hid- 
den till it rots) They are not wiling to come 
forth day by day on a humble mission, doing 
what little good they may, but are keeping 
themselves hidden till some great Easter-day 
of triumph, and then they will astonish the 
Church and the world ; but they find that fac- 
ulties too long hidden are faculties ruined. 
Better for an egg to have succeeded in making 
one plain cake for a poor man’s table than to 
have failed in making a banquet for the House 
of Lords. That was a glad time when, on 
Easter morning, the eggs went into the sauce- 
pan, and came out striped and spotted and 
blue and yellow, and the entire digestive ca- 
pacity of the children was tested. You have 
never had anything so good to eat since. You 
found the eggs—you hid them. They were 
your contribution to the table. Since then 
you have seen eggs scrambled, eggs poached, 
eggs in omelet, eggs boiled, eggs done on one 
side and eggs in a nog, but you shall never 
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find anything like the flavor of that Easter 
morning in boyhood. 

Alas for the boys in town! Easter comes 
to them on stilts and they buy their eggs out 
of the store. There is no room fora boy to 
swing round. There is no good place in town 
to fly a kite, or trundle a hoop, or even shout 
without people’s throwing up the window to 
see who is killed. The holidays are robbed of 
half their life because some wiseacre will per- 
sist in telling him who Santa Claus is, while 
yet he is hanging up his first pair of stockings. 
Here the boy pays half a dollar for a bottle of 
perfume as big as his finger, when, out of town, 
for nothing but the trouble of breathing it, he 
may smell acountry full of new-mown hay 
and wild honeysuckle. In a painted bath- 
tub he takes his Saturday bath, careful lest he 
hit his head against the spigot, while in the 
meadow-brook the boys plunge in wild glee, 
and pluck up health and long life from the 
pebbly bottom. Oh, the joy in the spring 
day, when, after long teasing of mother to let 
you take off your shoes, you dash out on the 
cool grass barefoot, or down the road, the dust 
curling about the instep in warm enjoyment, 
and henceforth, for months, there shall be no 
shoes to tie or blacken. 

Let us send the boys out into the country 
every year for an airing. If their grandfather 
and grandmother be yet alive, they will give 
them a good time. They will learn in a little 
while the mysteries of the hay-mow, how to 
drive oxen and how to keep Easter. They 
will take the old people back to the time when 
you yourself were a boy. There will be for 
the grandson an extra cake in each oven. And 
grandfather and grandmother will sit and watch 
the prodigy, and wonder if any other family 
ever had such grandchildren. It will be a 
good thing when the evenings are short, and the 
old folks’ eyesight is somewhat dim, if you can 
set up in their house for a little while one or two 
of these lights of childhood. For the time the 
aches and pains of old age will be gone, and they 
will feel as lithe and merry as when, sixty years 
ago, they themselves rummaged hay-rick and 
mow and wagon-house, hiding eggs for Easter. 








SPRING. ° 


By Frank DempsTER SHERMAN. 


Free from their prisons leap the crystal streams, 
Once more the meadows feel their pulses stir, 
The air again is conscious of the whirr 
Of feathered jockeys racing with their teams 
Along the courses of the sun's gold gleams, 
And Time, that wonder-making conjurer, 
Near sleeping Nature comes, and, touching her 
With his light wand, breaks through her deathlike dreams. 


** Awake,’’ he cries, ‘‘ awake, for now the snows 


Have yielded to the heavens’ glorious king ; 


? 


The wind pays fragrant homage as it blows ; 
The brooks and birds in tuneful concord sing ; 
And in the woods the pale arbutus shows 
Her blossoms—lights to guide the steps of Spring !” 


AMONG THE MUS-QUA-KA INDIANS. 
By Aiie B. Bussy. 


Located in Tama County, Iowa, is now a 
branch of the Indian tribe who once num- 
bered among their warriors the famous chiefs 
Black Hawk and Keokuk ; 
consolidated tribe, at one time had 35,000 
warriors and over 100,000 Indians. They 
then occupied villages on the Des Moines 
River, as well as in the vicinity of Davenport, 
orfe of the largest villages being at Rock 
Island. This was in the palmy days of the 
Indian’s greatness, when he looked around 
upon the beauties of the landscape, and with 
the proud thrill of possession exclaimed : 
‘** This beautiful land is ours. It was given to 
our people by the Great Spirit himself. We 
shall have it till we die. This is our resting- 
place.’’ But, alas! even then in the dis- 
tance was heard the roar of musketry. 
then was heard the tramp, tramp of many feet. 
Even then could be seen the great phalanx 
of civilization, that, like a Juggernaut, swept 
all before it. 

The Indian fought for his home and the 
graves of his dead, but his was not to be the 


and when a 


Even 


victory. One tract of land after another was 
given up, one treaty after another was made, 
until, the last of all, the Indian cavalcade bade 
adieu to their ‘‘ beautiful land,’’ and with 
sorrow in their hearts delivered it up to the 
possession of the white man. 

So years went by, but the Indian still yearned 
for the home of his forefathers, and _ several 
bands found their way back from Kansas, 
finally purchasing land and settling in Tama 
County, Iowa. 
the Legislature of the State giving permission 


In 1856 a law was passed by 


to these people to settle in Iowa ; and now at 
the present time, on the land owned by the 
tribe, about 380 Foxes (or, as the modern ver- 
These 
are a rude people, semi-barbarous as to dress, 
customs, etc., but giving no evidence that the 


sion gives it, Mus-qua-kas) are living. 


fierce spirit of their ancestors was ever theirs. 
As far as their propensities being peaceable, 
they are civilized, but while all around has 
changed these Indians have remained the 
same. Like the laws of the Medes and Per- 


sians, their mode of life ‘‘ altereth not,’’ and 





























still around them they wrap the blanket of a 
fiery hue, and have pride and reverence for 
the scalp-lock. 

The rude village of the Mus-qua-kas is 
composed of about thirty lodges and tents, and 
differs in no respect from that of some 
nomadic tribe, with the exception of their 
lodges being built in a more substantial way. 
The greater number of the Indians are absent 
about six months in the year on hunting and 
trapping expeditions, and during that time the 
village is almost entirely deserted, till the return 
of spring brings busy life and animation, and 
the lodges echo to the children’s voices, the 
barking of dogs, or the neighing of the ponies. 

It is usual for several families to live to- 
gether in one lodge, the women taking turns 
todo the cooking, etc., all taking their meals 
together. Fires upon the earthen floor are used 
for cooking purposes, and ketttles are hung 
above them on chains suspended from the roof. 
When the Indian is able to do so he lives well. 
His dinner will consist of soup, meat, pota- 
toes and beans, with coffee and hot cakes, 
This is often supplemented with apple sauce, 
squash, etc. Again, you will see a number of 
musk-rats prepared to tempt the appetite with 
a savory morsel, their long tails sticking out of 
the kettle during the process of cooking, and 
presenting an appearance that excites in the 
beholder either amusement, disgust, or both. 
The meals are eaten upon a platform outside 
the lodge in summer, and in winter inside. 

Squalid and dirty in dress and habits, the 
Mus-qua-kas present no enticing picture on 
which the eye can gaze. Some have a proud 
and lofty bearing, and their movements are 
characterized by rude grace and precision, yet, 
as a rule, not many of the heroic qualities 
of their ancestors have descended to them. 
Dwelling in the centre of civilization for nearly 
twoscore years they are not identified with it, 
have a cordial dislike to its innovations, and 
are opposed to its march of progress in almost 
every way except the civilization that is repre- 
sented by a bottle of ‘‘ fire water.’’ Here the 


Indian stands upon a level with the white man, 
and can advance just as quickly in each stage 
of drunkenness. 


** Whiskey make Injun 
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heap-ee fool,’’ remarked one of the Indians, 
who, after thoroughly testing the matter, when 
he became sober thus gave his experience. 

Conspicuous in the dress of this people is 
shown their love of ornament. The tribe has 
several jewelers, and silver jewelry is worn in 
great profusion, even the bridles of the ponies 
are often decorated with it. Several pairs of 
bracelets, two or three rings upon each finger, 
and immense ear-rings, may be seen upon one 
person ; also silver medals with a design 
carved upon them, and when to these are added 
other trinkets, strings of beads and shells, gay 
colored clothing ornamented with bright rib- 
bons, as will be seen, the Mus-qua-ka presents 
a brilliant appearance. But this is in the sum- 
mer days of his prosperity. The difference in 
the costume of men and women is not much. 
The women wear skirts and a loose shirt worn 
outside called a ‘‘ bee-se-cah,’’ the men, in 
place of the skirts, wear leggins, or the 
‘*pants’’ of civilization. Of course neither is 
complete without the blanket or shawl, with 
the usual allowance of paint upon the face 
and feathers in the head. 

It is an amusing sight to see an Indian 
ploughing on a hot day with his red blanket 
wrapped about him and tied around the waist 
to facilitate operations—the one the relic of 
barbarism, the other identified with civiliza- 
tion, industry, and progress. The blanket to 
the Indian represented dignity, the plough 
labor, and knowing the indolence of the race 
we will believe it was stern necessity that caused 
him to unite the two; and why not? Who 
would not rather behold the toiling multitudes 
than become one of their number ? 

The Mus-qua-kas own by right of purchase 
thirteen hundred acres of land, which is sit- 
uated on both sides of the Iowa River, and is 
used mostly for grazing for the ponies, six or 
seven hundred being the usual number they 
possess. These are individual property and do 
not belong to the tribe. 

Many peculiar customs are observed by these 
Indians, especially as far as relates to religious 
ordinance. They are intensely devotional as 
far as their belief goes, and observe all ordi- 
nances as laid down by tradition with the 
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greatest ‘‘ punctuality and fervor.’’ Their tra- 
dition goes back toa period before the earth 
was deluged, the flood being caused by rival 
gods attempting to overcome Wis-u-ka, the 
true God or Prophet, who, with several of his 
followers, went intoan immense bubble he had 
formed, which floated upon the water, while 
their enemies perished altogether from the face 
of the earth. Wis-u-ka laid down rules for the 
people to observe (when the earth was again 
populated) to make them good and happy, and 
many feasts are now held in his memory, and 
in observance of some lesson he taught. The 
‘symbols’ by which all important truths are 
taught are kept sacredly by the priesthood and 
not allowed out of their possession. These 
are called the Mi-a-shaum or Indian Bible, 
each one extending over and illustrating a 
certain period of time. So the feasts and fasts 
are as faithfully kept at the present time as 
when the forefathers of these people wandered 
over this fair country and called it their own. 
The ‘‘ te-can-na’’ is more usually indulged 
in now as a part of religious worship. This is 
properly the feast and dance. A dog has been 
prepared as a sacrifice, and while it is being 
cooked over a fire in the lodge and the savory 
odor is wafted to the nostrils of the Indian, he 
performs his devotions. Only invited guests 
are present in the lodge to take part in the ex- 
ercises, and outside no one approaches near it. 
When the dog has been well cooked, it is 
dished up and passed around by one of the 
priesthood (every one having brought his own 
dish). It is then eaten as quickly as possible, 
when the ceremonies again begin. 
Seated on the platform are the 


‘ 


‘ musi- 
cians.’ They are hideously painted, and are 
in a state of semi-nudity, while they glitter 
with barbaric ornaments.  Frantically they 
beat upon drums, interspersed with the shak- 
ing of gourds, singing, meanwhile, the sacred 
chant of the clan. Here is one commonly 
used : 
“* Muh-quoh-Mak-a-moan 

Au-wah-tus-sa Ke-shuk-we 

Mon-na, enau-kut-we.” 
This is the sacred song of the Bear (Muh- 
quoh) clan or band, four bands being repre- 


sented at the Indian village. But now the dis- 
cordant tone of the chanting rises higher and 
higher, then sinks away almost to silence, 
Again it rises with renewed energy of voice, 
and anon is heard no more. 
for many hours, The women present are sj- 
lent, and only the voice of one who has been 
allowed special privileges is heard. After this 
to them solemn ceremony, the dancing begins, 
and is also observed as a part of worship. A 
loud, shrill whistle is blown that reaches to the 
distant lodges. Then the covering is removed 
from the door, that all who wish may behold 
the dance. One behind the other, with rhyth- 
mic, measured step, they slowly move in a 
circle around the lodge to the music (!) of the 
drum, and the fierce chanting of the ‘‘ orches- 
tra,’’ which is mingled with the whoops and 
shrill cries of the dancers. 


This is continued 


The step of the 
women is a peculiar jump which moves their 
whole bodies. The dance is generally continued 
until all are exhausted by the violent exercise. 

Every style of costume, or lack of costume, 
is here depicted on the part of the Indians. 
Some are clothed with a consciousness of vir- 
tue and a necklace of bears’ claws ; others 
wear buckskin leggins and a dignified de- 
meanor; and still others a ‘‘ bee-se-cah’’ 
(shirt) of gay calico (decorated with ribbons) 
and a war club ; while an ancient representa- 
tive of this historic race, in the intensity of 
his religious fervor, appears upon the scene 
clad with rectitude and a feather fan. 

The women are dressed usually in broad- 
cloth skirts handsomely embroidered with 
different colored silks, and all the parapher- 
nalia of ornament that is used by both men 
and women on this occasion ; neither must we 
forget the paint which is put on with a lavish 
hand, 

After dancing another season of chanting is 
observed, and more dancing, until the time for 
dismissal arrives, which is generally about four 
in the afternoon, the te-can-na having taken 
up the greater part of the day. 

A series of these meetings intended to 
propitiate the Great Spirit, and pray unto him 
to grant a bountiful crop, are held at the time 
of corn-planting. Again, when the corn is 
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ripe the same meetings are held to return 
thanks. So the Indian practises his religious 
rites and ceremonies with fervor and faithful- 
ness, and for this fidelity surely some measure 
of praise should be given him. 

The Indians also have dances for amuse- 
ment alone, which usually are continued for 
several nights and end with a feast given by 
the whole village, and partaken of by all. 

They are very fond of games, lacrosse being 
a favorite, while card-playing is indulged in to 
such an extent that, for the time being, every- 
thing becomes secondary to it. Some of the 
Mus-qua-kas are very skilful players, and fre- 
quently win all they possess from their oppo- 
nents, No ill-feeling, however, exists on this 
account, the one taking what his skill has 
gained with no appearance of elation at his 
success, and the other submitting to his loss 
with the same apparent indifference. 

The tribe is governed by tribal law. There 
are three chiefs representing different bands, 
and three councillors. The one band is not 
represented, as a boy is chief who is much too 
young to assume the office. Ma-tan-a-qua is 
the oldest, and he was at one time a war chief. 
He is now an old man, but possesses great 
activity. He has one of the treaties made be- 
tween the Government and the Sac and Fox 
tribe, which he has had in his possession dur- 
ing the last sixty years. 

The second chief, Poshe-to-neke, has a 
noble and commanding presence, and when, 
with his blanket falling in graceful folds around 
him, he rises with one arm extended to ad- 
dress the council, he presents a spectacle full of 
rude grandeur, and seems more like an ancient 
Roman than the despised son of the forest, or 
we could almost imagine him echoing in thrill- 
ing tones the words of a Patrick Henry: 
‘‘ Give me liberty, or give me death.”’ 

The next chief, An-no-want, has no quali- 
ties that make him especially remarkable in 
any way. He does not ponder on the dilem- 
mas of life, but where the others lead he is 
ever ready to follow. 


Rules are made in the council which are 
strictly observed, and the wishes of the chiefs 
are very generally respected in all things. An 
interpreter is allowed by the Government who 
receives a small salary. He is of French and 
Indian blood, and was at one time a soldier 
and fought against the Sioux. Others in the 
Indian village served, and were partially dis- 
abled, during the late war, but the ‘‘ reward of 
merit’’ in the shape of a pension has not yet 
reached them, 

Many customs now practised among the 
Mus-qua-kas are curious and interesting, and 
the mind ponders upon where or how they 
first originated, and yet whence is the origin 
of the race itself? Are the Indians the natural 
dwellers of the soil, put here to give place 
eventually to a higher race, or is the old 
theory of Jewish origin worn so threadbare it 
will no longer hold together? Yet for wise 
heads to solve are these problems, and with 
them this little sketch has nothing to do, 

The burial service and the mode of prepar- 
ing the body after death is of interest. Cer- 
tain religious ceremonies are performed in the 
lodge, and the body is decked with ornaments, 
painted, etc., and a blanket wrapped around 
it. It is thus carried to the grave, where, the 
exercises (praying, etc.) are much more 
elaborate for a brave than is usual in burying 
a woman. ‘‘ Holy’ tobacco is used as incense 
to appease the wrath of the evil one or propi- 
tiate the Good Spirit, and this is cast repeatedly 
into the grave during the ceremonies, The 
spirit is addressed and speeded onward to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds by its friends here. 
Food and water are placed in the coffin for its 
refreshment until, far beyond the river that 
separates this land from the Indian’s Paradise, 
it reaches at length the boundless prairies 
where the game is ever plenty, and the swift 
canoes go to and fro upon the sparkling 
waters. There in the long day into which no 
night shall come, the Man i-tou shall smile, 
while the spirit dwells forever in the white wig- 
wams of eternal peace. 








“CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT.” 


By Rose Hartwick Tuorpr. 


[We take great pleasure in offering to the readers of THE BrookLtyn Macazine this autograph 
reproduction. of the famous poem which, since its first composition exactly a score of years 
ago this month, has found its way into every nation where the English lang ruage is understood 
and spoken. The purpose of this publication is to present the poem in a form never before 
attempted. The copy is entirely in the autograph of Mrs. Thorpe, and was specially written 
by her for this publication. —Eprror. ] 
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RENEE. 


A Srory. By Lee C. Harpy, 


Yes, my dear, Iam back from the sea. I 
know I generally stay longer, but this time I 
have had quite enough. The sea has altered 
its tone, to my hearing. All its grand chants 
of praise died away into long, slow, solemn 
funeral dirges. My nerves could not stand it, 
so I came back home for the life and bustle 
of Broadway to act as a tonic and string me 
up to my old tension. 

What was the matter? Well, I will tell 
you. 

You know I went down to the beach 
with the Walters. I met them last year at 
Rockhampton, and we bargained to go to the 
beach together this summer. 

We had been at the beach a week when 
our romance began; if I could have fore- 
seen its tragic ending I should have left next 
day. 

One Saturday when the boat came in it 
brought the principal actors in the drama: a 
family consisting of a gentleman and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Laurence by name, and with 
them came a Mr. Guy Faunt. 

Mr. Laurence was  fine-looking, well: 
dressed, pleasant, well-preserved, and—sixty ; 
his wife 1 will describe presently. 

Mr. Faunt was a lawyer, and managed all 
the legal business of Mr. Laurence. He was 
about thirty-one, not an Adonis by any 
means, but a brave, manly man. _ Broad- 
shouldered, full-chested, with the softest voice 
and strongest arms you ever knew to belong 
to the same person. Intelligent, tender- 
hearted, sweet-tempered, with a thousand fine 
instincts showing themselves every day. He 
was sensitive with it all, as you might have 
judged from his great, soft, brown eyes. Of 
course he had his faults, but his virtues made 
you forget them. 

Mrs. Laurence was called Rénée—a pretty, 
outlandish name, too, I think. She was but 
twenty-seven ; such a vast difference in the 
ages of husband and wife is ill advised, in my 
opinion. Tall and well made, she was brim- 
ful of life and verve. A brunette, her skin 


like fresh cream, while her well-shaped hands 
had a firm, warm clasp, and were burnt berry- 
brown from her rambles on the beach. She 
hated gloves; she said that when she wore 
them her “‘ fingers felt in prison and longed to 
be free.’’ 

Ah, she was a magnificent specimen of per- 
fectly developed, healthy, intelligent woman- 
hood! She could walk for miles and never 
lose the spring from her step ; dance for hours 
and never tire. When she slept it was likea 
child’s sleep—deep and dreamless. Demon- 
strative, gay, fond of congenial society, she ac- 
cepted admiration and attention as her due— 
in fact, claimed it so openly that il]-natured 
persons often said spiteful things of her. 
Sometimes their words came to her ears ; then 
she would rush to her room and give way toa 
passionate storm of tears ; but a moment later 
she would be back in the parlors or on the 
promenade and be more fascinating, more im- 
perioys and exacting than ever. 

Rénée was kind-hearted and had rather far- 
fetched ideas on the subject of her duty to 
humanity in general, and the sick and poor in 
particular. 

That woman felt deeper than she was cred- 
ited with, I tell you. All you had to do was 
to watch her face when she was alone to know 
how life’s problems were worrying her. She 
was always trying to get to the bottom of 
things ; she wanted to understand the motives 
and reasons for one’s actions—the actions 
themselves she did not seem to count ; it was 
what prompted them, what cause produced the 
effect that she went by. 

Inordinately ambitious and impatient of all 
delay, she worked the ruin of her own life. If 
she could have only believed that ‘‘ all things 
come to those who wait,’’ her fate might have 
been a happier one. 

From the first, Mr. and Mrs. Laurence 
seemed to me more like father and daughter 
than husband and wife. Before they were 
married Rénée was poor and obscure. She 


wrote a good deal, and her little poems and es- 
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says were published, but fame came slowly ; 
even ultimate success in her career was not 
assured, and she became impatient. She 
wished to climb to the top of the social ladder 
by literary merit, and that is a tedious journey 
always. She soon began to see that money 
would do more for her ; at least, with the power 
wealth would give she could force a recogni- 
tion of her talents). When Mr. Laurence 
courted her she took all this into considera- 
tion. He had position—his wealth and _busi- 
ness standing gave him that as well as his birth. 
Her family was as good as his, but she had 
found that in these days blood, unsupported 
by wealth, counted little in the scale of soci- 
ety. She was fitted for the topmost rung of 
the great social ladder. She must attain it, or 
else Fate could hold no good gift for her. So 
she married Mr. Laurence, and ruined her 
life. 

Rénée had lived three years of married life 
when she met Guy Faunt, and she knew him 
for some time before becoming particularly 
interested in him. I never quite understood 
just how it came about, but from being a mere 
casual acquaintance, he suddenly became the 
acknowledged friend of the family. Mr. 
Laurence swore by him, and _ never, even after 
the end came, had one single hard thought or 
feeling where Guy was concerned ; but then 
he did not know, poor man ! 

Bernard Laurence was very happy with his 
wife. He never dreamed that her nature had 
higher capabilities than those he wot of. She 
was always good and kind to him, caring for 
him in sickness, doing her duty fully, petting 
and fondling him ; but the affection she gave 
him was not love ; it arose from the rich tund 
of feeling within her—the same that made her 
kiss her flowers, hug her dogs, and whisper all 
sorts of nonsense to the waves which tumbled 
at her feet, or to the sunbeams that browned 
her cheeks, leaving the merest suspicion of a 
freckle beneath her eyes. She domineered 
over her husband in a pretty, capricious way, 
and he delighted in waiting upon her ; indeed, 
she never did anything for herself if he could 
spare her the trouble. I think she was thor- 
oughly spoiled, and so grew lazy ; but it suited 


her style,and I don’t believe Mr. Laurence 
would have had her one bit different. 

Mr. Faunt stayed at ‘‘ the beach"’ for a 
week and then returned to the city, coming 
again every Saturday and returning on Mon- 
So the time passed. Reénée looked for- 
ward with delight to the end of the week. 

Events move quickly in the free, unconven- 
tional, social life of the sea-shore ; a month 
there equals years of ordinary city intercourse. 
And so I grew to know Mrs. Laurence strange- 
ly well. I loved her, and she confided in me 
with a child-like, clinging confidence, that won 
all my heart; but I soon began to fear that a 
cloud was forming over her happiness. 


day. 


I knew how bright and happy Rénée was 
all that first week ; in the early days of those 
which followed she was quiet and thoughtful. 
By Thursday she would be weary and nervous ; 
Friday found her fretful and impatient of every- 
thing said or done—she ‘‘ 
alone.”’ 


wanted to be let 
Saturday morning she would be 
quite sick from sheer restlessness, but at the 
five-o’clock dinner her high spirits would re- 
turn, and when six came and the steamer’s 
whistle sounded, she became gay, laughing, 
brilliant in looks, fascinating in every move- 
ment and word. Soon after Mr. Faunt would 
appear on the piazza, and her hand would be 
extended with a quiet ‘*‘ lam glad to see you.’’ 
Her eyes told the tale, though ; they had a 
gloriously happy light shining down in their 
depths. 
content, sitting between. her husband an@ the 


Then she would settle into a restful 


lawyer, listening to their talk. 

1 am a close observer, child ; loving human 
nature as I do, I must be; and by the time 
Mr. Faunt paid his weekly visit for the third 
time I had begun to be worried. I admired 
Rénée more than any woman I had ever met, 
and I dreaded trouble coming toher. Iknew 
that her will was of iron and her self-control 
wonderful, but I feared she would drift away 
from the right course before she herself realized 
her danger. 

Mr. Laurence loved to have his friend with 
him. If, as often occurred, he tried to keep 
away from Mrs. Laurence, her husband would 


insist on his coming, and it was not in man’s 
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nature to withstand the insistence of the one 
and the pretty, pleading looks of the other. I 
don’t think the poor child knew then that she 
was learning to love Guy too well. ‘‘ He is 
our friend,’’ she was fond of saying, and she 
took possession of him with an air of proprie- 
torship that was irresistible. 

It was not long before the gossips began 
talking, why I could hardly tell, for Mr. Lau- 
rence was always with them; it was a rare 
chance indeed that granted them a /¢/e-a-/éfe. 
Mr. Faunt was always dignified and reserved ; 
he unbent a little to her, though, and never 
noticed another woman. Perhaps that made 
talk, but I think it was Rénée’s eyes that be- 
trayed the secret to those who watched, for she 
could never control their expression. 

‘* Did he love her ?”’ 

I thought so, even then ; I saw so much of 
them that I grew to know every expression of 
their faces. Guy never cared to be of any 
other party, and a look of thorough content 
characterized him whenever she was about. I 
saw him once pick a loose hair off of her dress ; 
it was one of her own, long, dark, and just a 
wee bit crfnkled. I watched to see what he 
would do with it. Hekept wrapping it around 
his fingers until she and her husband went 
away, and then, while I seemed not to be 
looking, he folded it up and put it in his 
pocketbook. I knew then, seeing he was no 
sentimental foo!, that his heart was so full of 
her there was no room for anything else. 

I seemed to feel trouble in the air, and it 
kept me uneasy. 

One afternoon I went to Rénée Laurence’s 
room. She sat in a low arm-chair by the win- 
dow, forming a superb picture of luxurious 
indolence. Every line in her clothing, every 
curve of the splendid figure, is stamped on my 
mind forever—the small head thrown back 
against the crimson cushion, the outline of he 
throat rising from the soft folds of the lace 
truffle, the clinging white dress, fitting so 
smoothly over the full bust, curving into the 
rounded waist, and flowing off from the beauti- 
ful contour of her limbs. The gypsy-brown 


hands, with the old, creamy lace falling over 
them, laid lightly in her lap, holding caress- 


ingly some crimson pomegranate blossoms, 
A little table by her held a basket of fruit 
—grapes mostly—purple and black and white, 
for of all fruits she loved these the best. 
A tiny wine-stand had evidently been used, for 
a glass was still half full and her red lips were 
yet wet with the sherry. 

I love a pretty woman. I was sorry she 
had to rise and welcome me, for it spoiled the 
picture. It was at that moment I discovered 
in what particular thing her charm lay—it was 
in the violent contrasts presented by her ways, 
manner, and characteristics. She had an 
** infinite variety’’ within herself ; she was not 
one but a dozen women, and each one charm- 
ing. Just now a glorious voluptuots Eastern 
beauty, and in one moment a warm hearted, 
eager, hospitable woman, making her old 
friend welcome. The arm-chair was wheeled 
away, the flowers replaced in their vase, the 
table moved, and I installed in a rocker, eating 
a peach contentedly, while she sat on the win- 
dow-seat and chattered away with as much ve- 
hemence and loquacity as a newly emancipated 
school- girl. 

Rénée and I had been talking for quite a 
long time when Mr. Laurence entered. 

He greeted me with the kindly courtesy that 
so distinguished his manner, then turning to 
his wife said : - 

** My dear, Guy and myself are going fora 
walk. I thought you would like to come, and 
now that Miss Martin is here, she must join 
us. The evening is lovely ; 


, 


you will both en- 
joy it.”’ 

““Ah yes, Miss Martin, you come too, 
please. Where is Guy?’’ she asked, and 
turned to the looking-glass, fastening the 
pomegranate flowers in her brooch. 

** On the piazza, waiting,’’ her husband re- 
plied, ‘‘ so hurry.’’ 

I saw her eyes then, and they were beauti- 
fully tender. Her manner became gay and 
joyous. She brushed a tiny speck from her 
husband’s sleeve and pinned a rosebud in his 
button-hole, She hurried me away to get my 
hat, and when I returned she was kneeling by 
his side, talking nonsense and patting his face, 
saying how she ‘‘ loved walking,’’ and meant 


















‘*to be supremely happy and superlatively gay 
if ‘ FOR THIS EVENING ONLY,’ 2 /a the play-bills.’’ 

He stooped and kissed her before me, for 
the first and only time in his life. ‘*‘I hope 
for many evenings, Rénée ; I have always tried 
to have it that way.’”’ 

She gave his arm a little squeeze, then turned 
to the door, saying : 

‘*Guy is waiting, let us go,’’ and walked 
ahead of us with that strong, free step of hers. 

Mr. Laurence and I came on together. I 
fancied there was a shade of annoyance on his 
face, but if so it soon passedaway. We found 
Rénée talking to Guy while they waited for us. 

The four of us stood chatting a moment, 
then as we started off Mr. Faunt seemed to 





hesitate about the pairing of our couples. 

Rénée stood still one instant, tapping her 
foot impatiently : 

‘‘Guy, are you going to walk with me? 
Am I to wait a half hour for you to make up 
your mind ?”’ 

Mr. Faunt did not answer, but with a smile 





turned to Mr. Laurence. Ah, he was a pru- 
dent man and an honorable one, but flesh and 
blood cannot be always stone and steel, or I 
should have had no story to relate. 

Rénée had seen his hesitation, and in an 
instant her pride was in arms. Her figure 
grew taller, her head was thrown back haughtily, 
and without a word she walked ahead alone, 
her quick, light step rapidly increasing the dis- 
tance between us. 

‘*Go, Guy, go; she will be out of sight di- 
rectly if some one does not stop her. Keep 
her until we catch up.” 

So said Mr. Laurence, and hurried me just a 
little. I am asthmatical, my dear ; I seriously 
object to walking fast, and so 1 told him. He 
had no business to ask me to accompany them 
if he was going to find me a bore, and I just 
walked leisurely along, while he had to make 
the best of it. 

Mr. Faunt was usually very deliberate in 
his movements, but this time he must have ac- 
celerated his pace considerably, for he soon 
managed to overtake Rénée. I noticed that 
he stopped Mrs. Laurence, looked back and 
tried to detain her, but she efidently would 
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not have it that way, and in a minute was 
ahead of him again. This time he followed 
her, and at last seemed content to let her have 
her way. They walked steadily on—quickly 
as was her wont—and I, thinking of them, 
forgot to answer Mr. Laurence ; and he, being 
unanswered, became silent. Meanwhile the 
two figures in front of us grew smaller and 
smaller. Self engrossed they glanced back no 
more, and so passed out of sight. 

I have blamed myself often as having been 
partly the cause of what afterward occurred, 
though when I look back at it all, I must sup- 
pose I was only an instrumentin the Creator's 
hands. Still, if I had hurried my steps and 
we had all kept together, the moment of 
temptation might have never arrived. 

Almost an hour’s walk and no Rénée; but 
presently we were called by a merry voice, and 
there were the two, sitting on a log which had 
drifted up against the hull of an old boat lying 
half buried in the sand. 

‘* Why, you were going to pass us by, after 
all,’’ she said, leaving Mr. Faunt’s side and 
coming to her husband. 

She leaned against him, looking out over 
the water. He was listening to me while I 
chattered away like a magpie, determined to 
retain his sole attention as long as she stood 
there. 

I longed for Rénée to move. I dreaded 
lest her husband should look at Guy; I 
wanted him to turn his back on us, if but for 
a moment, /or a scarlet petal adhered to Mr. 
aunt's black coat, and the flowers al Rénée’s 
throat were crushed and broken ! 

‘* Mr. Laurence,”’ I said, ‘‘ please get me 
that piece of seaweed there, at the edge of the 
water. You can easily reach it with your 
cane, ”’ 

‘* With pleasure, Miss Martin,’’ and he 
turned and walked across the beach. Then I 
brushed the crimson petal off, saying never a 
word. 

Rénée looked at me and started ; instantly 
the little hands went up to the rounded throat, 
straightened the lace and drew its fulness over 
the poor bruised blossoms, I would not meet 
her eyes ; I was choking, frightened. I felt as 
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though I would sink through fear for her. I 
glanced at Mr. Faunt; one little frown stood 
between his brows and his face was white and 
set. 

Just then Mr. Laurence returned with my 
weed. He looked comfortable and serene, 
now that he was with his wife. While she? 
Surely if there is such a thing as a demon of 
gayety he possessed Rénée that evening. She 
was as though she were intoxicated, mad, 
drunk with the draught she had tasted of a 
knowledge forbidden, alas! to her who be- 
longed to another. 

She and her husband walked ahead, he well 
pleased to see her gay ; Guy and I followed 
after, both of us dead silent. I felt and knew 
** after ¢his the deluge !’’ Something terrible 
was going to happen, and I could not avert it. 

You have never been to the beach, have 
you? Well, out just beyond the breakers 
is the wreck of an old vessel, and round it 
they catch shoals of fh. The fishermen go 
out every evening across the surf in their boats 
to draw in and again set their nets. We used 
to watch them and wonder that the huge waves 
did not swamp the frail things ; but safely they 
went and safely they came. 

This evening when we had reached a point 
just opposite the wreck all the boats had gone 
but one ; this, a large one, with two strong men 
in it, was just about pushing off. 

** Oh, stop !’’ cried Rénée, ‘‘ stop! We 
want to go out to the wreck and see you draw 
your lines. Is the boat large enough to hold 
us all, and will you row us over ?”’ 

The fishermen took off their caps and 
glanced at the fluttering white dress, the dainty 
hat. ‘‘ For certain, miss, the boat can take 
you all, well as not; but the surf is runnin’ 
high, and you'll be soaked through in them 
flimsy clothes. ’’ 

‘** My love,’’ remonstrated Mr. Laurence, 
** please do not go. Wait until to-morrow 
evening, when you can be clad more suitably.”’ 

‘*No, 20, No, NO !’’ she said, as she drew 
away from his detaining hand. ‘‘I wish to 
go now. I like the surf to run high. I love 
the spray ; it will not hurt me, for salt water 


does not give cold. Are you afraid ?’’ a little 


scornfully, for Mr. Laurence had never yet 
joined us in our boating excursions, of which 
we had had several. 

He flushed faintly. ‘‘ No,’’ he said, ‘‘ I am 
not. Go if you like, and I will come.” 

** Thanks, dear,’’ and she patted his arm, 
** Miss Martin, won’t you come with us ?’’ 

I dreaded that surf ; I had always sailed on 
smooth water; this ‘‘ riding the breakers’’ 
had no charm for me. But a kind of fascina- 
tion was upon me ; drawn by unseen. hands I 
stepped into the boat. 

Mr. Laurence still waited. 

**Get in, Bernard ; 7 want toarrange this,’”’ 
said Rénée ; and he obeyed. 

‘*Now, Guy, you. Let me assist you, 
please,’’ and she held out her hand with a 
pretty, mock courtesy, and helped him into the 
boat. 

Then she followed, taking her seat next to 
Mr. Faunt, who thus separated her from her 
husband. 

The men pushed off. The radiance of the 
declining sun made the water sparkle in a 
golden glory. 

Up and down, first on the crest of a wave, 
then in the trough of the sea. 

I was frightened at the water. I was horti- 
fied at the almost delirious happiness which 
spoke in every word and action of Rénée— 
happiness that I knew sprung from a source 
which she should never have discovered. She 
talked incessantly ; Guy Faunt, still pale, still 
with the frown between his brows, answered 
only in monosyllables. 

Mr. Laurence alone seemed the same: ur- 
bane, smiling, pleased, anxious only when a 
wave would drench Rénée with its spray. 
But she liked it. Her cheeks glowed witha 
fresh pink color, her eyes sparkled, she was 
really gloriously beautiful. 

Just then the sun sunk to the edge of the 
horizon, sending out long, Jevel rays of rose- 
color. 

‘* Magnificent !’’ Rénée exclaimed. ‘‘ Look 
at the reflection on that wave! See the foam 
catch the light! O Guy, look, (vo /”’ 

She rose to her feet as she spoke, standing 


upright in the boat, her exquisite figure out- 
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lined against the background of crimson light 
which bathed the sea in beauty. 

It takes long to tell it, but it all happened in 
a moment, just how I have hardly yet realized ; 
but as she stood there, grand in her loveliness, 
the boat plunged down into the trough be- 
tween two waves, 

Xénée tottered. Mr. Laurence sprang to 
his feet and caught at her swaying form, so 
did Guy, but too late, it seemed. Losing her 
balance, she fell into the fast-rushing water. 
Without a second thought her husband plunged 
after her, and he could not swim. A breaker 
caught and bore him far away. 

But Rénée was safe, for Guy Faunt had 
thrown -himself into the water ere she had 
hardly touched it, and grasped her as the first 
wave washed over her head. 

One strong arm clasped her, while with the 
other he cleaved his way to the boat. The 
fishermen took her from him, but as he loosed 
his hold he pressed a swift kiss on the wet 
face so close to him, then turned and struck 
out to where Mr. Laurence had been borne 
by the breakers. 

‘*Guy ! Guy ! Guy! come back ; O Guy, 
for my sake !’’ 


’ 


Over the waters rang Rénée’s voice, but 
Guy Faunt never looked back. He knew 
his duty, and he did it, though he thus re- 
nounced the woman who was dearer to him 
than his life. 

How he swam, with that strong, graceful 
stroke which I had admired so often as we had 
watched him bathing in the surf! Clad as he 
was, he seemed to battle easily with the water. 

We had seen Mr. Laurence go under once 
and then rise again. Once more he sunk, and 
we held our breaths with fear; but Guy was 
near there then, and, as he rose for the second 
time, one more stroke enabled him to catch 
hold of his clothing. He turned, holding his 
insensible burden and swimming with one hand. 

Rénée watched them, sitting still and look- 
ing like death ; she held my hand in an al- 
most convulsive clutch. Do you see those 
little scars? Her nails made them; they 
pierced my flesh, and I never once felt the pain. 

Guy was making but slow progress. 


‘* Row toward them, row !’’ prayed Rénée 
to the fishermen. ; 

They tried ; the stalwart forms bent to their 
oars with a will, but no one was at the helm, 
and in that rough water the boat went wide of 
the small floating objects in the waves. 

‘*O my God, he is sinking !’’ wailed 
Rénée. ‘‘ For the love of Heaven, try to save 
him !”’ 

One of the men slipped off his shoes and 
dashed in, making his way with powerful 
strokes through the surging water. 

The light was going fast, and it was hard to 
see in the uncertain twilight. We strained our 
eyes ; he had almost reached them ; at last he 
was there, 

We saw him take Mr. Laurence's inanimate 
form from Guy, who was now swimming slowly 
and painfully, Rénée never moved her eyes 
from him ; she was watching intently, nor even 
seemed to see the man who was bringing her 
husband toward her. 

‘* He is failing, failing !"’ she cried. ‘‘ Save 
him! Oh, do “y to save him !’’ she entreated 
of the man left with us. But he dared not go, 
for on him depended the lives of the two 
women beneath his care, besides the boat must 
stay there to receive the sailor who was bring- 
ing Mr. Laurence. 

“*Guy ! Guy! Guy !’’ rang out once more 
above the waters, 

Just then, dashed high on the crest of a wave, 
carried farther away from us, we saw Guy’s 
figure—a speck upon the immensity of the 
ocean. 

Borne on the breeze, almost lost in the noise 
of the surf, came his voice faintly to her listen- 
ing ear : 

**Rénée! Rénée !’’ 

She heard the call, and answered, ‘‘O my 
love, wait! I am coming.” 

I started forward and tried to catch her 
dress. Useless effort! She sprang far out 
into the waves, and the surge of the water 
caught and bore her to him. 

I watched intently with straining, horrified 
eyes, but lost sight of her. The young moon, 
new risen, threw a pale gleam over the sea. I 
saw her white clothing rise, and farther out, 
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floating merely, with no strength left to make 
another stroke, the black speck that was Guy 
Faunt. <A wave raised her, dashed her, hurled 
her on to him. For one brief moment I saw 
the two together, and then they were lost to 
me for all time. 

Child, give me a sip of wine and push the 
window open. I feel as though I should faint. 
The sea will never stop its singing in my ears, 
and it is always the same song : ‘* Gone, dead, 
drowned ; lost forever !’’ Ishould have gone 
mad if I had stayed and listened to it any 
longer. Here in the city the rush of life swal- 
lows up the sound sometimes. I suppose it 
will cease eventually, but I never stay long 
alone now, for the memory of it all overwhelms 
me with horror. But let me finish my story. 

I knew nothing from the time I saw them 
disappear until I regained consciousness in my 
own room at the hotel. 

Mr. Laurence had been saved by the fisher- 
men, was alive, but still unconscious. The 
men, unfortunately, had told the story of the 
whole dreadful affair, and it was all over the 
place. I would have kept it back from the 
poor bereaved husband—doubly bereaved— 
but some tattling fool told it all to him—aZ, 
just as soon as he could be made to compre- 
hend the words. But his loyalty to Rénée 
rose superior to their gossip. Sternly he re- 
pelled even the thought of such a thing, ac- 
cusing the men of adding to this terrible 
tragedy a sensational item which had never 
occurred. 

He appealed to me, and I verified all of his 
ideas ; he never knew that Rénée had been 
rescued at all. That was a virtuous lie, my 
dear ; there are such things occasionally, 

Thus was the mouth of scandal closed by 
this man, through the grandeur of his love for 
his wife and the perfection of his faith in his 
friend. In the face of such an end for her, of 
such grief as bowed him, even malice and envy 
were silent, and with hushed lips passed the 
subject by. 

Mr. Laurence went back to the city imme- 


diately. He is in town now, but sees no one 
and goes nowhere, not even to his oflice. He 
is living solitary and alone, shut in with his 
great sorrow, in the house where her presence 
had once created for him a paradise on earth, 

I was confined to my room a week, prostiated 
by a severe nervous attack. 

No, dear, the bodies were never found. We 
had a storm that night ; the next morning and 
for days after Mr. Laurence had the coast 
searched, but without avail. Not even the 
dainty straw hat Rénée wore was ever washed 
up. 

I think, after all, it was best. There they 
will sleep until ‘‘ the sea gives up its dead,”’ - 

It is sad to think of those two young peo- 
ple, full of promise, cut off in the springtime 
of life, yet death came to them mercifully to 
save them from a life which would have surely 
been replete with misery or crime, perhaps 
both. , 

Rénée was endowed with peculiar strength 
of will and was able to curb her emotions with 
an iron hand ; yet, loving Guy Faunt as she 
did, she was just the woman to have gloried in 
offering up everything—her future, position, 
reputation, herself—as a ‘‘ thank-olfering’’ to 
the man who had brought such bewildering 
gladness into her life. 

Would he have allowed it? Who can tell? 
He was good, and true, and noble. He need 
not have sacrificed his life for that of Mr. 
Laurence, and could have had Rénée free, for 
his very own ; but he never hesitated—his sense 
of duty would not permit. Still if they had 
all three lived I fear. 

Man is but flesh, after all, and he might have 
yielded to temptation, been madly happy at 
first, and then, as sin always brings its own 
punishment, equally as miserable — cursing 
himself for having been the ruin of the only 
woman he had ever loved. 


Better as it is, better death, ‘‘ rolled in one 
another's arms, silent in a last embrace,”’ than 
a life of wrongdoing, for so it might have 
ended. 
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SOCIETY AT THE CAPITAL. 


By Frora Apams Dar tine. 


Every student of human nature knows social 
attention is ‘‘ bread cast upon the waters,” 
and public men ‘‘ with an eye windward’’ 
know the value of the social compass from a 
political point of view. They know advanced 
civilization and society are closely bound to- 
gether, and that men and women occupying 
high positions are by right leaders, and are 
expected to be the exponents of good manners. 
If representative people ignore polite usages of 
good society through ignorance or want of 


‘innate refinement, they are justly exposed to 


adverse criticism at home andabroad. If men 
in high places are indifferent to conventional 
forms, what can be expected of those in less 
prominent positions ? 

The forms of court life do not suit our re- 
public, for the liberty of democracy prevents 
exclusiveness in official life ; but certain rules 
must be applied to bring component parts of 
official society together as an agreeable whole. 
It is true the freedom of official etiquette and 
the cosmopolitan character of a capital city 
invite license, and rules should be rigidly 
enforced, or democracy will degenerate into 
mobocracy, and the outcome of abused liberty 
will be an aristocracy. 

The rules of official life are simple and well 
defined, and society in Washington is demo- 
cratic enough to please the most ultra-Jeffer- 
sonian disciple, but yet complaints are heard 
‘against exclusiveness,’’ It is urged by social 
agitators that unless society is republican it is 
useless to have a republican form of govern- 
iment ; but there is a great gulf between re- 
publicanism and socialism, and Americans are 
not ready to see it bridged by a mob. It is 
one of the pleasant features of our democracy 
that the stranger within our gates is not an 
alien, but is made to feel at home in every 
public place ; and while it is true strangers can 
call officially, this liberty is not a proof that 
‘the floating population”’ is a factor of Wash- 
ington society. 

It is pardonable curiosity for ‘* country con- 
stituency,”’ when visiting the capital for the 


first time, to desire to see ‘‘ great men and 
where they live,"’ and they are welcome ; yet 
with all this democratic freedom, general society 
is more than ordinary. The Executive Man- 
sion and the homes of Cabinet ministers are 
central points where the great public gather to 
pay ‘‘ official respects.” The unknown ele- 
ment is received upon the theory that men and 
women are what they seem, and are treated 
with politeness by prominent people, who hold 
public receptions on specified days, when well- 
dressed, good-appearing strangers can call in 
democratic style; but, as a rule, with few ex- 
ceptions, strangers are introduced by some 
friend who has en/rée to these houses. These 
receptions do not degenerate into a mob, nor 
are officials called upon to revolve themselves 
into a directory of morals or manners of people 
who come here from every point of the com- 
pass. Itis to be regretted, however, that re- 
freshments are served at a few of the houses, 
for it seems a ‘‘ bid’’ that calls many who 
come for no other purpose than to gorge them- 
selves. General receptions are more agree- 
able, and present a more refined appearance 
without this disturbing entertainment. 

The erroneous impression that Mr. Every- 
one and all his relatives are admitted without 
former acquaintance, introduction, or invita- 
tion into Washington society is very mis- 
leading, and has induced irrepressible people, 
who know nothing of good society at home, to 
accept it as a truth and to trespass on hospitality, 
regardless of welcome ; and when by ‘‘a cold 
stare’ they are made to feel the fact, they take 
revenge by making an adverse report, and de- 
clare Washington society ‘‘ common and un- 
invited,’’ and ‘‘ the treatment to strangers out-' 
rageous.’’ It is a self-evident truth when 
people come here to prove through personal 
experience the sensational assertions regarding 
society, and find so much to criticise and con- 
demn, that they are unfortunate in their friends, 
and not within the circle where society exists, 
nor in a position to pronounce an intelligent 
verdict. Persons spending a few days in the 
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capital cannot judge of its society from hotel 
standpoints or from a few exceptionally vulgar 
people whom they may chance to meet making 
uninvited visits. 

After a careful study from every point of 
view of the various elements making up genu- 
ine society, I can claim, without fear of contra- 
diction, that the best people of Washington are 
the equals in education, refinement, and morals 
of any city in America. This opinion is not 
actuated by the promptings of policy, nor is it 
the fruit of flattery, but an honest truth based 
on knowledge. Still, there are changes to be 
desired, and they will have to come, and come 
to stay. A chief of society is more important 
in Washington to prevent social upheavals, than 
a chief of signal corps to foretell disaster from 
naturalcause. Equitable rules rigidly enforced 
are always respected, and are necessary to main- 
tain law and order, both in political and social 
life. ‘‘Goas you please’’ does not meet the 
conditions of a city of two hundred thousand 
inhabitants. 
the capacity of the Executive Mansion ; lines 


The great public has outgrown 


are being drawn; people find democracy 
hedged in by cards and formality to a degree 
Still, it is claimed 
that there are more verbal invitations given 


never experienced before. 


than are acknowledged, in order to have it seen 
that democracy under cover actually exists at the 
White House. 
but they are astute enough to know 


People may fail to realize this, 
*“no man 
If one is told ‘* bring 
another will accept the 
The result is the 


social element is agitated, there are signs of 


can serve two masters.”’ 
all your friends,”’ 
privilege without being told. 


storm, and no oil of experience from a 
democratic light-house to calm the troubled 
waters. Any mutiny to endanger the old 
ship of State under the ensign of democracy, 
or social action ‘tto take wind out of demo- 
cratic sails,’’ is depreciated by men who are en- 
deavoring to steer clear of the fatal rocks of 
social snubs. They know if there is a shipwreck 
from this or any other cause a new commander 
will be called to the helm who is acquainted with 
the coast of success, with experience to guide 
the political and social compass with a fearless 
and firm hand without disguise. 





A new administration, made up of new 
people, was in a great degree experimental both 
in political and social matters ; and the change, 
from a social standpoint, was not more pro- 
nounced than was expected by students of the 
social problem who have watched the rise and 
fall of social empire, and are familiar with 
causes and effects. ‘* Uninvited guests at card 
receptions’ has been the scandal of the season, 
Who is to blame? The President sends a card 
of invitation to ‘‘ Mr. Blank and the ladies of 
his family."’ This card, if properly understood, 
is not intended to include the entire neighbor- 
hood, or cancel social obligations, at the Presi- 
dent's expense, as many regard it. I knowa 
gentleman who was solicited to allow two 
young ladies to attend the President's reception 
with him as members of his family, but he de- 
clined. He said: ‘‘I regard the President's 
invitation as I would expect one to be regard- 
ed ; I can only take members of my immedi- 
ate family.’ 


’ This was the original idea of 
card receptions, and if adopted crushes would 
be obviated. No gentleman should take more 
than two ladies to any one reception. If only 
the expected had attended the Chinese Minis- 
ter’s reception, about which so much was 
written in the newspapers, he would have 
entertained six hundred ; but the unexpected 
arrived, and he met fifteen hundred guests ‘‘ of 
It is said that 
one gentleman appeared with fourteen ladies, 
another with ten. 

This assumed liberty of escorting limitless 
numbers demands rebuke, and a chief of so- 
ciety should be appointed to reduce this social 
pressure, or a national hall be built suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate official and un- 
official, and only newspaper invitations be 
extended. 


the verbal invitation order.’’ 


Then might card receptions be re- 
garded as private affairs ; now they are crowded 
by people on fictitious claims of verbal invita- 
tions, until there is neither pleasure nor honor 
in attending official receptions, This abuse of 
hospitality at private residences has dampened 
the ardor of entertainers. They know the be- 
ginning, but cannot foresee the end of an en- 
tertainment. They realize the uninvited fact 
has to be met, but the fact is becoming familiar, 
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and although greatly exaggerated, it will have 
to be overcome, or the best element of society 
will retire from promiscuous crowds and only 
attend receptions where names are specified 
and cards demanded. Men and women who 
care for the good reputation of Washington 
blush with shame over the social invasions, 
and when asked who are the invaders, the gen- 
eral answer is quickly given, ‘‘ Not Washing- 
tonians. ’’ 

The question of precedence at public cere- 
monials is discussed annually, and is subject- 
matter to create heartburnings and bitterness 
between leaders of various official departments. 
During 1874 the question, Should Congress or 
the army and navy have precedence in the social 
rank ? was agitated with much warmth, and was 
decided socially in favor of Congress, from the 
fact that it had the rejecting and confirming 
power. It is, however, claimed by Congress, 
and apparently with good reason, that President 
Cleveland has treated the Senate as ‘* second 
fiddle’’ in the orchestra of possibilities, and 
many conservative members who are punc- 
tilious regarding official etiquette and ‘‘ sena- 
torial dignity’’ do not attend receptions at the 
White House. 

The plan adopted at public ceremonials 
by our ancesters was and is good enough for 
us, It is understood that the executive, judi- 
cial, and legislative branches stand upon equal- 


ity, and are current in official society accord- 


ing to custom and regulation—not depend- 
ent upon personal favoritism or capricious 
whim. At public receptions the diplomatic 


corps is first, as a proper mark of respect due 
distinguished strangers, then the judiciary, then 
Congress,then the army and navy and general 
public. When these forms are observed there 
isno conflict. The official code is simple and 
well understood by the older members of so- 
ciety. A public man after he has paid official 
visits according to rank to the Executive, heads 
of departments and his contemporaneous offi- 
cials, relegates social matters to the ladies of 
his family. 

The ladies’ code is more complicated, and 
Ladies of 
the diplomatic corps receive first visits from 


it is important to be understood. 
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official society, and duly return the same in 
good form. There is a friction between Senate 
ladies and Cabinet ladies regarding first calls, 
but the common law of custom exists, and 
should be gracefully accepted. There was 
more excuse for sensitiveness during the pres- 
ent administration than has existed before. 
The Cabinet ladies were entirely new members 
of Washington society, excepting the honored 
and beloved wife of the Secretary of State, 
who was called to a higher court before social 
etiquette of the new administration was estab- 
lished, and naturally they felt the newness of 
their position, and, from a home point of 
view, regarded it etiquette for the older mem- 
bers of society to make the first call upon the 
new, hence a conflict, without an authorized 
umpire to decide a vexed question. 

The ladies’ visiting code admits of great 
latitude, and rules must be observed to avoid 
complications. The old rule of fixed days in 
every part of the city was best. Why any 
innovation from the old rule is regarded with 
favor I am unable to say ; but if carriage hire 
has produced this result, let it be cancelled by 
** Jeffersonian simplicity,’’ and ladies take time 
to enter and leave a house with formality due a 
hostess, and not pay visits as if life depended 
on the action. Many compromising episodes 
result through lack of ‘* time’’ and method. 
Not long ago a new member of official society 
with ambition to call where the largest number 
of carriages were seen, found herself at a funeral. 

It is to be hoped the leaders of society will 
restore the old custom without regard to local- 
ity. Ladies in various hotels who have chosen 
days independent of their official rank can avoid 
conflict of dates, if they will observe the old 
order: Monday, ‘* Court day ;” Tuesday, 
** Member day ;’’ Wednesday, ‘‘ Cabinet day ;’’ 
Thursday, ‘* Senators’ day ;’’ Friday,. ‘* Army 
and Navy ;’’ Saturday, ‘‘ general 
The ladies on Capitol Hill have ac 
common consent Monday. 


visiting.’’ 
lopted by 
This exception 
may be wise, still it seems less complicated for 
a specified day to be given to each branch of 
the government. 

The unofficial element of Washington soci- 
ety is not an unknown quantity, but a promi- 
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nent factor, and takes its place gracefully in the 
social problem. Ladies in private life are ‘‘ at 
home’’ on chosen days to visitors, and enter- 
tain in a delightful manner. Increased wealth 
is evident, and many private receptions far ex- 
ceed official entertainments in elegance and 
repose of manner. In private society there is 
less hero-worship, but the index finger points 
to wealth as the Goddess of Popularity. There 
is, however, no friction, for honor and wealth 
are kin. There is no city in America where 
brains and money can be more harmoniously 
blended than in Washington. Official courtesy 
begets social courtesy, and the best people 
unite in concert action in reflecting honor 
upon the capital; and any one who expects 
or desires to enter the best society of Washing- 
ton must be properly introduced to receive 
social recognition. 


“BETWEEN 


By BEeEssiz 


YOU AND I.” 


The verdict is given and well sustained that 
Washington is destined to be the centre of art, 
literature, and science, as it is already the po- 
litical centre of America. The whole country 
feels pride in the advancement of the capital 
city and watch with interest every individual 
act that reflects honor, through moral, social, 
or political cause ; and while society is demo- 
cratic there is no reason why select society 
should not exist and be as cultivated and re- 
fined as the world produces, ‘‘ for much is 
given and much is required.’’ It is a matter 
of serious regret, yes, almost personal resent- 
ment, to residents of Washington that so many 
adverse reports are sent out into the world re- 
flecting upon the moral and social status of 
Washington people, when, as a matter of fact, 
they are the equals of any capital city in the 
world. 


YOU AND I.” 


CHANDLER. 


Miss Minerva Van Boston’s engagement is broken, 
She’s returned to her lover each letter and token, 

They have had their last drive and their last friendly chat ; 
And the rather remarkable reason why, 


Is because he would say ‘* between you and I ;”’ 


And Minerva Van Boston could not endure ¢haz. 


Of a very old family he was a scion, 


And the kind of a man it was 


safe to rely on, 


With a character no one would dare to impeach. 
And in fact, in every other respect 
His habits were perfect, his manners correct ; 

Yet he dd make this terrible error in speech ! 


Miss Minerva Van Boston had tried hard to break him, 
She had reasoned in vain, ere she vowed to forsake him, 
She had been, as it, were, ’twixt the fire and the hammer. 
She had talked to him kindly, firmly, severely, 
And to tell the sad truth, she still loved him dearly ; 
3ut dearer by far was her love for her grammar. 


And to live with a man who was slightly defective 
In the daily use of his pronouns objective, 








Would have caused Miss Minerva much anguish and worry. 
So with many regrets, and half broken-hearted, 
These lovers, poor things, have forever been parted 

By the shade of ridiculous old Lindley Murray ! 
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THE EXPERIMENT. 


A Srory. 


‘When it was announced in their circle that 
Professor Hurst and Ida Marquand were 
formally betrothed, and that the wedding would 
probably take place during Commencement 
Week, every one connected with Clinton 
College, from the president and his wife down 
to the first-year pups and their sweethearts, 
openly rejoiced that the most popular member 
of the Faculty had made so wise a choice. 
Miss Marquand was known as a brilliant 
graduate of the institution, a leader in the ex- 
clusive literary set which dominated Clinton 
society, and in every way worthy of so talented 
a man as Richard Hurst had shown himself 
to be. 

Indeed, these two had come together by 
that law of natural selection which governs the 
mating of all young creatures ; what one lacked 
the other possessed, what one demanded the 
other supplied. The man was tall, symmetri- 
cal, fair, with eyes that were blue in sunshine, 
violet in storm, and hair of burnished bronze 
red that curled closely about his broad white 
brow. These were his greatest claims to physi- 
cal beauty, for his features were cast in ir- 
regular mould ; but his face bodied forth the 
evidence of a keen intellect and powerful will. 
He was earnest in thought, firm in purpose, 
quick in action, steadfast in hope. A man 
who lived a healthful, vigorous life in the 
main, and yet could easily forget himself in the 
pursuit of some alluring object. He had held 
the chair of English Literature in Clinton Col- 
lege but a little over a year, and the flower of 
his remarkable success had unfolded through 
Ida Marquand’s enduring love. 

This truth alone proclaimed him a man of 
superior character, for she was not one to give 
herself away lightly or carelessly in the first 
bloom of her beautiful womanhood. Of me- 
dium height, yet so slender and lithe that she 
looked tall, she had wondrous brown eyes, full 
of shifting lights and shades to mirror change- 
ful thoughts; soft, abundant, dark hair, 
which she wore in coils about her head; a 
forehead spirit-pure, and lips whose curves 


By Fiorence L. Snow. 


were rich in love and sympathy. She was en- 
thusiastic, ambitious, tense ; impulsive, de- 
cisive, true. People often wondered how so 
womanly a woman had been the outgrowth of 
only a father’s care, for the mother had died 
in Ida’s infancy. But Dr. Marquand smiled 
in a knowing way when unsuccessful mothers 
made inquiries concerning his methods of 
training, and often made answer, ‘‘ Her 
mother was a womanly woman before her, and 
I have allowed nothing to mar the inherent 
sweetness and nobility of her nature; for the 
rest I have led her in the higher paths of 
thought—the result was inevitable.” 

The doctor was a man of fine culture, de- 
voted tc his profession, and an earnest student 
of the powers of nature, and his only child had 
been his almost constant companion. Study- 
ing together always, he had been careful that 
she led a healthy, care-free life, and she had 
never known a shadow aside from the penum- 
bra of others’ distress, and since her gradua- 
tion they had enjoyed intensely a long ramble 
through the romantic paths of the abstruse 
sciences, 

Then love had come, and as the springtime 
opened which preceded her wedding-day, she 
wondered if all the world did not feel the same 
glad miracle of awakening just as it came to 
her happy heart. This thought trembled for 
expression on her parted lips as she sat in the 
deep bay-window of the library with a trifle of 
sewing in her hands on the morning that intro- 
duced so strange an episode into her history. 
She never forgot how dear and sweet the old 
house seemed to her as she dreamed of the 
future and recalled the past. The dear old 
home, with its wide, low rooms and quaint 
gables ; its jutting windows and vine-clad 
porches ; the great trees which supported the 
swings of her childhood ; the lilac bush she 
had planted one early birthday that now 
nodded at her window with heavy heads of 
pale scented bloom—every nook and cranny 
had endeared itself to her some way. Even 
the curtain of subdued Oriental tints which 
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divided her father’s private study from this 
book-lined room was rich in memories of hide- 
She 
could hear the doctor now, busy with some 


and-seek and lessons in tapestry work. 


apparatus—no doubt perfecting his new battery 
—and her mind wandered away among some 
electrical phenomena which they had been 
earnestly considering. 


‘* Dear papa!’’ she whispered, as she suc- 


cumbed again to the bliss of her reverie. But 
that other, how sweet and tender had been 
their courtship! Had ever woman _ before 


been blessed with such chivalrous devotion, did 
ever two people before have such unity of 
And as 
she looked away into the soft and infinite blue 
of the sky, her 


thought, such oneness of purpose ? 


glad heart sang, Was life ever 


before so full and rich and rare? And a 


robin from a flower-laden tree sang back, 
** Life never was so rich and rare.’’ 
But hark ! 


study ? 


was not that her lover’s step in the 
It was the hour for his first class, but 
she could not be mistaken, and she started 
from her chair with a deeper flush upon her 
cheek and a little quickening of her heart- 
beats. A of voices. It 
could not be he, after all, and she sank back 


subdued murmur 


into her cushioned seat and took up her work 
again with the thread of her happy thought. 
ms I 


said ; ‘‘ but if it is I must give up al! thoughts 


cannot think it hopeless,’’ some one 
I have faced the 
possibility, and I cannot bind such a woman 


of love and wife and home. 


as Ida to a maimed and crippled man.”’ 
‘It was Richard, then; what could he 


mean ?’’ she asked herself, as, dazed with 
vague but terrible forebodings, she clasped her 
hands in a helpless way that was very unnatural 
to her. 

‘* Not so fast, my dear sir,’’ Dr. Marquand 
‘* The 


Did you 


replied, in his calm, reassuring way. 
trouble may succumb to treatment. 
say it came on last night ?’’ 

**T felt a little numbness in my hand last 
night after writing several hours, and went to 
sleep, supposing it would be all right this morn- 
ing; but when I rose my arm was utterly mo- 
tionless, and as soon as I could arrange for my 
classes I hurried around for your advice.’’ 
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‘*H’m, h’m!’’ reflected the learned doc. 
tor; ‘‘singular, very. TFecling pretty well for 
the last few weeks ?” 

‘** Yes, well enough to do about three times 
My 
publishers have been clamoring for the second 


as much work as I usually accomplish, 


volume of the ‘ Criticisms,’ and the spring 
term is unusually hard, and in Britton’s ab- 
sence I have been running his magazine.  Per- 
haps it hasall been alittle too much, but I did 
not seem to feel it.’’ 
‘* Nerves, nerves,’’ the doctor murmured. 
** It’s a queer freak it didn't affect your brain 
instead of your arm. 
the upper story, eh ?’’ 


Feel perfectly steady in 


‘* Perfectly ; only, of course, I am anxious 
and apprehensive. If it were my left arm I 
could get along better. 
miserably helpless 
seif,”” 


It makes me feel so 





a perfect travesty on my- 


** Well, well, we will see what we can do; 
but I must tell you frankly it’s a serious case, 
and it will take time, unless—’’ 

** Papa! Richard !’’ and both men turned 
as Ida came through the heavy parted curtain 
with a pale face and a singular air of determi- 
nation ; and to the young man she never be- 
fore had seemed so rare a treasure as now, 
when he had thought of giving her up. Even 
the soft folds of her dress seemed animated 
with some deep and sudden feeling that was 
new to her, as she stooped to lay her cheek 
caressingly on the poor, helpless arm. 

‘* Papa,’’ she said in a tense, decisive way, 
** we cannot take the time for a long course of 
treatment. The classes must be heard, and 
the book must be finished. Richard cannot 
write with his left hand—he cannot stand be- 
fore his pupils with a paralyzed arm. Let us 
try the magnetic transmission.’’ 

‘*T was about to mention it,’ the doctor 
replied, ‘* when you came in. I have mended 
the defect in the battery that we discovered yes- 
terday, and I feel positively sure of success. 
The only difficulty will be in finding some 
suitable 
ment.’’ 


“cc Do 


person to take part in the experi- 


you think,’’ she said, proudly draw- 


ing herself up to her fullest height—‘‘ do you 
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think I would allow any one to do that but 
myself ? We shall be all the more sure of suc- 
cess, because Richard and I are so thoroughly 
en rapport. Come, let us do it at once.’ 

‘Stay !’’ said the professor. ‘‘ This the- 
ory, as your father understands it, is very 
good, but you shall not be the first to undergo 
the trial of its truth. I feel as if I am playing 
with fire whenever I deal with magnetism—it 
isso powerful, so mysterious, so little under- 
stood.” 

“Yes, by literary people who have their 
heads in the clouds,’’ she answered, smiling 


, 


half mockingly ; ‘* but papa and I have sat- 
isfied ourselves thoroughly about the transmis- 
sion of the fluid. We had a beautiful experi- 
ment yesterday with two cats. One had 
epilepsy —poor thing—but we placed them ez 
rapport, and presto, change! the sick one was 
well, and the well one was sick ; then by sug- 
gestion the symptoms were removed from the 
latter, and lo! two fine pussies, sound and 
well. Now this is what we are going to do,”’ 
and she was almost gay. 
I feel 
an unaccountable repugnance to the process, 
as if it were akin to the black art. I will not 
use your health and strength as a medium of 
cure, I cannot !’’ P 

It was a fine study, the three forms cast in 
bold relief by the warm sunlight that beamed 
through the window—Dr. Marquand with his 


‘* But, dearest, I cannot consent to it. 


No, no! 


savant air, evidently eager to prove the prac- 
tical workings of his theory and interested in 
the argument between the young pair; the 
beautiful woman thrilled through every fibre 
with the intensity of her love ; the handsome 
man with adoration in his eyes, and his very 
attitude proclaiming his determination to save 
this weaker creature from any thought of dan- 
get or harm. "  @ 

A moment they remained thus in silence, 
then she came close to him, and lifting those 
wondrous eyes to his, clasped her hands upon 
his breast, and said : 

“You would lay down your life for me if 
you thought I required it, and you forbid my 
doing so much less for you—a little hypnotism 
which I shall have forgotten to-morrow. This 


were a feeble exponent of my love. Papa, it 
will not hurt me!’’ and she turned to the 
scientist, eager, excited, determined to carry 
her point at any cost. 

‘** No, it will not hurt you. If there were 
the slightest danger I should not allow you to 
think of it. 
it. It’s the very quickest way, and even in 


29 


Come, professor, you'd better try 


case of failure it can’t do any harm. 

The young man opened his lips once more 
to protest, but Ida interrupted him with, 

**Tf only to please me, Richard. I shall 
take no refusal.’’ 

Then, all in an instant, he saw more vividly 
than he had done before the consequences of 
this infirmity. Just punishment for the sin of 
overwork though it ‘might be, how should he 
endure the disappointments it would bring in 
its train. His strength broken, his ambition 
thwarted, his career shortened, to say nothing 
of his marred physique and the fear of greater 
affliction ; above all, the probable necessity of 
giving up the most sacred hopes of his man- 
hood. All this on one side, on the other this 
angel of mercy, with renewed life and healing 
in her hands. And he yielded. 

‘*Oh, thank you, dear!’’ she exclaimed, 
gladly, and pressed a kiss upon his brow as 
she passed him to take the seat ber father in- 
dicated. 

The doctor busied himself in applying the 
apparatus; then the young man felt himself 
sinking into a strange oblivion, having no 
thought save one of joy that Ida was with him. 
A period of mysterious unconsciousness, then 
with an intense quivering in every nerve he 
passed his hand across his eyes, and became 
half dazed with the glad realization that it was 
the right arm he had raised, that he was whole 
and sound. 

But Ida! She lay back in her reclining chair 
in a deep hypnotic sleep, so immobile that his 
heart gave a wild leap of fearful misgiving. 

** Set” 


oe 


said the doctor. All right, are 


you? So farso good. Ida will recover ina 
minute. You see where a moment ago she 


represented the negative force she is now posi- 
tive, and I shall give her a little extra charge,’’ 
placing the poles of the battery in her hands 
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as he spoke. A little convulsive movement, 
then the dark eyes opened with a smile. 

‘* Didn’t I tell youso?’’ she cried, joyfully, 
and reached out her right hand to touch his 
own, but her arm fell at her side heavy and 
inert. 

** My darling !’’ the lover exclaimed, in an 
agony of apprehension, as he began to stroke 
and chafe the limp white hand. 

‘* Don’t be frightened,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ the 
charge was not quite heavy enough. Try it 
again, papa.”’ 

He tried again, as she bade him, with a 
vague sense of trouble filling his soul, and then 
again, but the poor arm only seemed more 
lifeless than ever. A third attempt was equally 
futile. Then it came upon them all with the 
force of conviction that some strange, unac- 
countable thing had happened, that the mys- 
terious power had asserted itself in a way that 
was neither to be understood nor explained. 

The stricken one was the first to speak, as 
she saw the consternation in the faces of the two 
men. 

‘* Never mind, papa ; we will try it again to- 
morrow, It you study a little you can get the 
proper adjustment of forces, and, Richard, if it 
were for always, I should be happy in bearing 
it in your stead—it is so much easier for a 
woman to bear these things, you know.”’ 
the father anxiously in- 


** Are you ill?” 


quired ; ‘* do you feel any other bad effects ?’ 

‘**No, papa ; I am only a little nervous and 
shaken. I shall be perfectly well again after a 
little sleep. I think I shall go to my room,”’ 
and she rose with a fine assumption of her 
usual graceful activity. 


’ 


‘* I shall have to carry you,’’ said the pro- 
fessor, as she took a feeble step, and, accom- 
panied by the conscience-stricken father, he 
ascended the broad stairway, holding her ten- 
derly in his arms, and laid her on her soft, 
white bed. Then he returned to the library 
and paced slowly to and fro down the length 
of the curtain-parted rooms, where nothing 
broke the silence save now and then the voice 
of the apple-tree robin which sang, ‘‘ Oh, never 


9? 


was love so sweet and rare in echo to his 


thought. 


He was lost in the maze and mystery of it 
all. That this wondrous woman nature had 
takén upon itself not only the mental poignancy 
of his affliction, but the actual physical infirm. 
ity, leaving him well and free, his manly 
strength unimpaired, his fine physique unmar- 
red—it was past the understanding of a finite 
mind—it was like the matchless love of the 
God-man! And that he had accepted the 
sacrifice, that he was strong again at the ex- 
pense of her vitality—how unworthy he was of 
such love as this! And _ throwing himself 
down by the chair where she had sat so brief 
a time before, he buried his head in the 
cushion in a deep anguish of self-denreciation, 

The moments went by, heavy-weighted, and 
after awhile Dr. Marquandcame in. His face 
was drawn and haggard, and his hair seemed 
to have grown whiter in the ordeal of the 
morning. 

** Well?’ asked the younger man, as the 
doctor sank neverlessly into a chair near by. 
** Well ?°" 

‘* She is sleeping naturally now, but God 
only knows what the end will be. Fool, dolt, 
idiot that I was to allow my interest in a 
scientific experiment to blind my eyes to pos- 
sible disaster in a delicate organization like 
hers! But her state to-day could not have 
been her normal one, and there’s some flaw in 
my apparatus, and I thought it perfect. But,” 
he continued, as he noticed the blank despair 
in the professor's face, ‘‘ this calamity was 
produced by artificial means, and I shall not 


rest until I overcome it. Let us hope for the 


best.’’ 

But the young man was far from being re- 
assured ; as he went forth into the genial spring 
day, the sunshine seemed blotted from the sky, 
and his soul was filled with grave forebodings. 
At night he went t@inquire the dear one’s con- 
dition. She was better, sent him her love, and 
would see him the next morning. She met 
him then with a seraphic smile upon her lips 
and all herold charm of manner, but he could 
not help feeling that she was hiding her real 
state of mind, even as she concealed her mo- 
tionless arm within the wide sleeves of her 


morning gown. 
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On his knees before her, as if bowing to a 
saint, he poured out all his love and self- 
reproach, and begged for an immediate mar- 
riage, that he might be constantly with her, 
minister to her wants, and make her forget her 


helpless arm. 

‘"No,’’ she answered ; ‘* the wedding-day 
must be postponed instead of hastened. I 
can but act as you would have done. I must 
bea helpmeet to you, not a mere dependent 
upon your goodness ; and so until I am well 
again we shall not talk about it. You know 
my views of marriage are unalterable.’’ 

* But—’’ he said. 

“Ves, I know,’’ she interrupted. ‘‘ You 
think that perhaps I may never be well again. 
I have faced that possibility, too. But my 
father is a very clever man, so we shall agree 
to the postponement until I am myself once 
more.’’ 

“But, my darling, I cannot bear it!”’ he 
cried. ‘‘ It makes me utterly miserable to see 
you so, when you will allow me to do nothing 
for you.” 

““Q Richard !’’ she exclaimed, deeply 
moved by his emotion, ‘‘ do you think it is 
easy for me to say this, do you think I do not 
suffer? But it is right. Perhaps we would 
recover from this disappointment, endure our 
waiting better, apart. You are worn out with 
all this trouble, and when school closes you 
had better go away to the mountains, and I 
shall devote all my time to growing strong. I 
shall save so many hours by not having to en- 
tertain you,’’ and she laughed gayly. Then 
in sober mood again, she continued: ‘‘ Do 
not fora moment think that I regret this thing 
that has befallen us. Perhaps we needed some 
ordeal to perfect us.’’ 

““As if you were not perfect already,’’ he 
replied, with a man’s impatience of seemingly 
useless trials, Then he plead with her to re- 
verse her decision ; but her will was as inflexible 
as his own, and no argument or entreaty could 
move her from the position she had taken. 

Day by day Dr. Marquand strove with all his 
power to discover the subtle cause of their dis- 
aster and perfect the flaw in his theory and ap- 
paratus—and failed. 
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Commencement came and passed, and partly 
because she bade him go, partly because he 
could not endure the embodiment of her sacri- 
ficial love, Professor Hurst departed for a 
farmhouse in the mountains where he had fre- 
quently spent his summers, leaving Ida seem- 
ingly content, while the doctor worked on 
through failure after failure in an agony of re- 
morseful affection—went to an experience 
which was to form a new chord in their life 
harmony. 


‘‘Indeed, I think you must go with me, 
Professor Hurst. I have set my heart on get- 
ting material for some fir-pillows to-day, but 
the hired man has gone away, an@ I can’t go 
alone, I’m such a little coward, and I can’t 
reach the boughs, either. It’s inconvenient to 
be such a midget, is it not ?”’ 

** Certainly, Iam at your service, Mrs. De 
Lorn,” he replied, as he looked down upon 
the little black-eyed widow who had invaded 
the kingdom of his solitude. He had heard 
of her before through mutual friends. A thor- 
ough woman of the world, she had flirted away 
her girlhood, finally marrying a feeble old mill- 
ionaire, who had considerately died shortly 
after, leaving her with an unimpaired delight 
in her peculiar pleasures and with ampler means 
for their attainment. But for a wonder she 
was stricken this summer with a deep distaste 
for all the fashionable resorts, and obeying a 
sudden fancy, had come to this secluded moun- 
tain farmhouse, whose mistress was a distant 
relative, though she had no doubt she would 
be bored to death in three days without her 
favorite employment of piercing hearts and 
hanging them to her siren’s girdle, as an Indian 
brave hangs scalps to his belt. 

To find such a young man as Professor 
Hurst domiciled in the place gave her arrival 
a piquant charm; young men had always 
been her legitimate prey, and this morning she 
made the first advance in her vlan of capture. 
She was a trim little figure in her gray moun- 
tain suit, and needed much of that help and 
deference which fascinating young widows seem 
to require, and this jaunt was the first of many 
that they took together. She was certainly very 
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pleasant and entertaining, had a great fond- 
ness for literature and enthusiasm for nature, 
and he began to think that perhaps her charac- 
ter was deep and trhe despite her reputation. 
For she talked sometimes in an unaffected, 
child-like way about her great loneliness, the 
hollowness of the world, and the lamentable 
lack of real sympathetic friendship among the 
devotees of fashion. 

He was thankful for anything which made 
the long hours shorter, the hours which must 
pass beautiful letters, which 
came in a strange crabbed chirography, with 
many a gay jest at her left-handed attainments. 
So he and Mrs. De Lorn became very good 


between Ida's 


friends ind@d, and because of the very care- 
lessness of her power, the circle of her enchant- 
She 
had studied the matter all out in her wise little 
head. She must marry again some time, and 
here was a man who would do her credit. He 
was handsome and talented, a suitable fard// in 


ment closed nearer and nearer about him. 


every respect, a little younger than she per- 
haps, but looking older, and away down under 
her mistaken ideas of love and life there was a 
little glow of warmth akin to womanly affec- 
tion. She wholly misunderstood the distrait 
air he carried at times, yet in spite of all her 


} 


witcheries he would not assume a lover-like 


attitude. ‘The summer was passing rapidly ; 
she must strike a decisive blow. 

All successful effort lies in taking advantage 
of the slight opportunities that are constantly 
recurring, and the effective moment came one 
day when they had wandered out to a bold 
escarpment that overlooked the peaceful valley 
below. Burdened with wood treasures, they 
sank into a rocky seat that some one had named 
the Giant's Chair, from its rude resemblance to 
It was richly wrought 
with filigree work of pale green lichens and 
cushioned with moss velvet, while an ivy trailed 
across the back, forming a rich design in bold 
relief. 


a great throne place, 


A silence fell upon them as they gazed upon 
the picture spread out before their eyes. The 
year had paused in the ripe beauty of its mid- 
afternoon, and the atmosphere was heavy with 
memories of seed-time, the contemplation of 
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harvest, and the dim foreboding of death and 


cay. The valley, bathed in sunshine , 
decay. The valley, bathed hine, lay 


fair and serene, with its orchards and fields, its 
winding river and cottage homes held tenderly 
upon its bosom, beneath the high domed sky, 
where here and there white flecks of cloud 
thinly veiled the blue. So still it was jt 
seemed as if the pulse of nature had for the 
moment ceased its throbbing, and Professor 
Hurst, regardless of his fair companion, had 
dropped into one of those deep reveries that 
are as intangible as the spirit of beauty it. 
self. 

‘*Come,’’ she said, with a light touch upon 
his arm ; ‘‘ of what are you thinking ?’ 

‘*Of you,’”’ he answered, at random, still 
lost in his subtle vagaries, and smiling down 
at her, a smile that was merely a tribute to his 
fancies, and nothing more. 


’ 


‘*Of me!’’ she exclaimed, with a tender 
intonation and a wondrous softening of her 
great black eyes. ‘‘ I am so glad !’’ drawing 
a little nearer him asshe spoke. ‘‘I have 
been so lonely, so weary of the world, and no 
one seemed to understand me until I met you. 
And I never dared to hope that you would 

, 


care.’’ Then a pearly tear or two sparkled on 


her long, curling lashes. ‘* And now you will 
go away and forget me, and I—’’ 

The suspicion of a sob broke her utterance. 
The small dark head was dangerously near his 
shoulder, the deadly-sweet aroma of her pas- 
All his 
life long he had been very tender of small, un- 


sionate nature halt intoxicated him. 
happy creatures, and he Jonged to comfort her. 
A crystal drop rolled slowly down her beautiful 
cheek, and, half-unconscious of any 
he moved his arm as if to draw her closer to 
him, and the scheming little heart fluttered 
joyously as he said, ‘‘ My dear—’’ but at this 


volition, 


word she was conscious of a strange pause that 
occupied but an instant, as the strong right 
hand reached back and above her to break off 
an ivy spray—‘‘ friend, I assure you I can 
never forget one who has been so pleasant a 
companion in my summer exile. Had we 
not better go home? the sun is getting low,” 
and his tones were cool and courteous as he 


gave her an unresponsive hand to assist her in 
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rising, and called her attention to a clump of 
early asters. 

That night, while Mrs. De Lorn, in the soli- 
tude of her room, was carefully searching out 
the weak point in her plan of attack, Professor 
Hurst, pacing thoughtfully under the stars, felt 
much like a man who had been saved from 
the vortex of a maelstrom, and as he subjected 
himself to a strict examination there seemed 
no punishment great enough for this instant’s 
obliquity. That he, having known and loved 
such a woman as Ida Marquand, had almost 
profaned the right arm that belonged so pe- 
culiarly to her alone ; that he had almost de- 
based the lips that she had touched with hers, 
he, the strenuous advocate of all that was hon- 
orable, chivalrous, and true ; that he had well- 
nigh succumbed to such a poor earthy tempta- 
tion was unaccountable. He could only be 
thankful that the decisive moment which marks 
every temptation had been rightly used, that 
he bore no actual blemish upon his escutcheon, 
only the memory of a possible stain, 

The next morning he started home, feeling 
more than ever the need of Ida’s presence, now 
that his weakness was revealed to him. And 
all the way he thought constantly how intensely 
sweet and lovable she would be in her glad sur- 
prise, and he would no longer yield to her 
whim about postponing their marriage, he said 
to himself, as he hastened to see her immedi- 
ately upon his arrival. 

Her welcome was all his fancy painted, but 
on the one point she was obdurate. 

‘*Indeed,’’ she said, a little sorrowfully it 
is true, ‘‘it were better for us not to think 
of itatall. Iam beginning to fear that I shall 
never be better, and there is always the possi- 
bility of my growing worse.”’ 

‘But your father—he does not think—” 

‘‘T know I have failed repeatedly to get the 
proper adjustment of forces,’’ said Dr. Mar- 
quand, sorrowfully, as he entered the room 
and greeted the visitor. He looked worn and 
wasted, as if he had spent every energy in 
fruitless vigils and was about to succumb to 
despair. 
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‘*Tda has a wonderfully magnetic nature,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘ but there is something about 
it that I can neither understand nor properly 
estimate. If I could only manage a correlative 
force in the exact proportions all would yet be 
well, but I am afraid.’’ 

‘*T am afraid,’’ said Ida, lightly, ‘‘ that we 
are going to have a thunderstorm. Look, 
Richard, what a panorama !’’ 

They were standing in the deep embrasure 
of her favorite window, which commanded a 
wide view of the sky, where great billowy 
cumuli were thickening, changing, moving, 
collecting, until all the horizon seemed to be 
lined with great white-breasted, dark-backed 
vapor masses, piling up here and there into the 
semblance of broken pinnacles and ruined 
towers that sprung from mighty rocks. ‘The 
sun shone redly through in the west, gilding 
all their ragged edges, and throwing rare new 
tints of crimson and purple, green and gold, 
lemon and rose, upon the swiftly moving 
clouds. Then these changeful colors were lost 
in the darkness of the heavy, detached masses, 
the atmosphere grew thick and heavy, and a 
deep silence fell upon the earth, which seemed 
to cower and crouch beneath the gathering 
storm. 

Suddenly the two men noticed that Ida was 
quivering in every nerve, and they gazed at her 
in wonder. She had never known fear of any 
sort, and her high spirit had always gloried in 
nature’scombats. ‘The expression on her face 
was one of strange intensity, a look that neither 
of them had ever seen before, as she gazed fix- 
edly into the heart of the heaviest cloud. 

**Sit down, my dear,’’ the father said, 
drawing a chair toward her, but she did not 
answer, for at that moment there came a vivid 
flash of lightning, and Ida Marquand sank back 
into her lover’s arms, with her two white hands 
clasped closely upon her ears to shut out the 
reverberating thunder that followed. 

‘* The proper adjustment of forces at last !’’ 
the father cried, in delight, as she stretched 
out her rounded arm, and found it sound and 
whole, 











I had been walking the streets of Washing- 
ton one evening, walking far and uncom- 
panioned, except by certain whispering, fanci- 
ful spirits, who now and then rendered them- 
selves a little troublesome, but impertinently 
refused to go away. 

Stores were closed and went on closing, till the 
only lights left were at upper windows, where 
even many of them presently expired, or, 
lingering, ‘‘ paled their ineffectual fires’’ be- 
hind fallen curtains, Street lamps lent neither 
guidance, comfort, nor protection that night, 
being ‘‘ off duty,’’ the almanac having fur- 
loughed them on account of a “‘ full moon.’’ 

Fewer and fewer became the passers-by ; oc- 
casionally one pursuing his course with consid- 
erable difficulty near the line of houses, out 
to the curb-stones of the pavement, then to 
and fro, doubtless confused by the darkness. 

I met a solitary policeman who honored me 
with an intent look, which seemed to satisfy 
him as to the honorableness of my intent, for, 
replacing his baton under his arm, silently and 
soldierly he stalked on. 

I stood before the Capitol. The great bell 
of St. Aloysius began striking the hour. No 
other sound in all the drowsy air. Midnight! 

Midnight! How many are the associations 
with this wonderful moment from stories heard 
or read in early days, from tragedies of the 
stage, yea, and from tragedies of real life—all 
strange, thrilling, awful! There is something 
in our souls, some undiscovered, and, perhaps, 
undiscoverable, quality, secret feeling, emo- 
tion, I know not howto name it, which is ever 
in sympathy with what is called superstition— 
with the wild, the seemingly impossible. 

Bold and grand, yet faint and gray, rose the 
temple of the nation, broad and lofty and 
beautiful against the sky, though, indeed, 
there was no sky, for mist hung everywhere, 
only a paler gray appearing where otherwise 
the sky would have been. 

The massive edifice seemed merely the 
shadow of a vision, so unsubstantial that the 
gentlest breeze might mingle and lose it in the 
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surrounding chaos. Stupenuously, sublimely 


sprang the dome. Part obscure, a noble ob- 
ject is nobler still, all its minor features lost 
and the great alone retained. High in air, 
darting between the pillars of the miniature 
fane which serves as a base for the bronze 
Statue of Liberty, long, strange shafts of lustre 
pierced the shadows—a shape scarcely a shape 
—a wild, gigantic star. 

So did the fiery dome proclaim to all the 
city, and through a circle many miles round, 
over hills, vales, woods, farmer-homes, that 
the National Congress was still assembled : 
while above the Senate Chamber and the 
House of Representatives, fluttered, north and 
south, a banner of America, illumined from 
the crystal ceiling of either division, the con- 
stellated emblem which the world reveres and 
dreams of, forever, deep within its soul ! 

Other lights, too, were vaguely perceptible, 
marking the positions of many windows ; others 
at solemn porticos, by winding paths, among 
mysterious trees; others yet, though these 
were far, few and irregular, about the city, 
which, for the greater part, wrapped itself in 
gloom, ‘‘the blanket of the dark,’’ giving 
main token of where it slumbered by tower 
and steeple, its silent, stately sentinels. 

Over all appeared a white, peculiar dash of 
Could 


How she _ struggled, but vainly, to 
oc , ¢ 


undefined radiance. it be the moon? 
It was. 


show her pale, pitying face to the melancholy 


world! Still the misty veil, with accumulated 
and denser fold on fold, blurred her beaming 
beauty. 


As I stood, looking, lingering, with a poet's, 
an artist's joy, to my amazement a wonder 
rose in the heavens. I traced and traced it, 
till at last extreme distance closed the scene. 

Innumerable lines of human figures—yes, 
vast undulating lines of human _ figures— 
moved along the upper- mist, surely moved, 
crossed the spectral moon, crossed the giant 
star. 

Slowly they marched in single file, man fol- 


lowing man. All were armed, all barbarian ; 
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pows and arrows, lances, clubs, tomahawks, 
shields, robes of shaggy skins torn from fierce 
animals, painted faces, fantastic feathered 
heads. 

I knew the Indians ; for, in my romantic 
youth I wandered among the tribes, and with 
them, and dwelt in their wilderness. 

Yet these—-these were ghosts. 

Presently I observed their route was over 
mountains, down deep vales and forth from 
majestic forests. And many sped along rivers, 
tumultuous rivers, rowing their frail canoes, 
and on the emerald banks, which were strewn 
with flowers, palm-trees were numerous, tall, 
graceful palms, clambered over by luxuriant 
vines. Fruits, too, abounded, piled about the 
ground, or hanging temptingly from drooping 
boughs. Game of the noblest—buffalo, bear, 
deer, and, I know not what —roved in ‘* num- 
bers without number.’’ Some lance or arrow 
from the ranks would often overtake them, 
weapons that never missed their aim, and then 
in an instant a flame of fire would leap up, an 
instant feast be partaken, and on again. 

Many another pause occurred, when blithe 
faces of beautiful girls glanced out from the 
twilight bowers. 

I remembered, as if it were yesterday, the 
stories told under the lovely moon of Florida, 
or those around our glorious fires in Western 
woods, and so I recognized the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds. 

A vast circle of these spirit visitors had con- 
gregated in the air, holding council round the 
dome, its blazing star- being the centre. Ora- 
tors who never spoke addressed the silent 
ting, using no other language than gestures ; 
better communication, perhaps, than pale-face 
eloquence, which may, at times, become over- 
ardent ; at least it wanted not in dignity. 
Long fingers would point occasionally down to 
either hall under the flags, and then followed 
alaugh, judging by the faces, for no sound 
declared it. Iam sorry for my inability to in- 
terpret the sign, Possibly the grave, dumb 
orators conveyed : ‘* Whoever may wish words 
will find them there.’’ 

Suddenly the moon quite abandoned earth ; 
the lazy mist resolved itself to active deluge 





rain ; the ghostly convocation melted and was 
not. 

Thoroughly wet, and dreaming no more, I 
dashed through the flood, flying homeward, 
while a fact found in the ancient history of 
Virginia, amid much curious mention of the 
‘“salvages of the Powtowmack,’’ reappeared 
clearly on the tablet of my memory : 

‘© The hill upon which our Capitol is built 
was the same chosen by the aborigines as their 
place of annual council ; they met here and 
debated State affairs.’’ 


One of our world wonders is that mental, or 
unmental, condition sometimes observed even 
among persons of highest intellectual endow- 
ment, commonly knownas ‘‘ absence of mind.’’ 

Perhaps the most illustrious example of this 
curious state was that of Sir Isaac Newton ; 
Newton, the profound philosopher, to whom 
all the world listened with eager interest, ad- 
miration, and amazement, as he demonstrated 
the mysteries of the universe. 

Sir Isaac sat in his secluded study, engaged 
in deep calculations. Fido was there, too, the 
pretty, small pet dog, gracefully curled before 
the comfortable fire, and, doubtless, delight- 
fully dreaming of dinner—the identical Fido 
who, not many days previous, had innocently, 
though wofully, utterly destroyed a mass of 
inestimable papers whereon was recorded his 
master’s contemplative work, work that to 
perfect had required years. But such wrong 
would not be repeated, for the dog could never 
forget the reprimand that followed: ‘‘ Fido! 
Fido! Thou knowest not the trouble thou 
hast caused me!’ Puss, also, was present, 
happy mother of a single kitten. ‘The kitten, 
I am glad to say, was amiable and sportive. 
Not so, I regret, puss. The world had gone 
wrong with her, though she lived in the midst 
of luxury. There was something strange 
warring with the repose of poor puss that day. 

She rose, stole gloomily to the door, and 
mewed for exit. Privilege granted, soon. her 
entreating music would be heard without, and 
the portal must be reopened for her return. 
This process of out and in, over and over 
again, seriously interrupted the employment cf 
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Sir Isaac, who, on each demand, was obliged, 
of course, to rise from his desk and unbar the 
way. His patience, which we commended in 
the case of Fido, was almost angelic. But at 
last he rang the bell. A servant responded, 
received the order to bring a carpenter, and 
vanished. The carpenter came promptly. 

Said the philosopher : ‘‘ I wish you to cut 
two holes in the lower part of that door—a 
large one for the cat to pass through and a 
small one for her kitten.’’ 

‘* Wouldn’t the large hole do for both, Sir 
Isaac ?”” 

‘* Why, so it would. 
that !°’ 


I never thought of 


Many who see my sketch will readily name 
the honored old gentleman, through so ex- 
tended a period were his tall, stooping form, 
thoughtful and kind face, his courteous, genial 
manner, familiar in the haunts and homes of 
Washington. His professional engagements 
were numerous in all the principal cities, and 
his opinions on public affairs held as high 
authority. In scholarly attainments of every 
branch few equalled him, and fewer still sur- 
passed. Day by day, and year after year he 


might have been and was seen driving, in 
** solitary state and slow,’’ from his residence, in 
the northern portion of the city, to his office on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, to the Capitol, the de- 
partments, to the Presidential ‘‘ palace,’’ to 
the mansions of great officials, and homeward 
about sunset. 


QUATRAINS. 





But now, like the master, the horse and the 
vehicle had become old. Whatever the 
emergency, the steed declined progress beyond 
a deliberate, dignified walk. The direct walk 
even, indeed, often degenerated into a ramble, 
for, the reins neglected—forgotten and quite 
abandoned—he cropped at his ‘‘ own sweet 
will’’ the luxuriant grass by the street side, 
Spectacled and abstracted, the solemn corre- 
spondent, whatever the situation, unfolded and 
glanced over paper after paper from the im. 
posing pile by which he was surrounded and 
nearly smothered. 
a little, there a little, kept him in tune with 


the times, and the crystallized and suggestive 


Thus the news-sheets, here 


consequence would appear in his next epistle. 

So returning one day, reading and ponder- 
ing, as usual, ev rouse, suddenly, without warn- 
ing sound, down fell the whole floor of the 
carriage, correspondent and _ spectacles, news- 
papers and all, crash to the hard ground! 
Not hard, though, fortunately, to the corre- 
spondent, for the grateful papers formed hima 
sofa—a throne—where he remained in perfect 
composure, apparently perusing an uncom- 
monly interesting article, and, even in his low 
estate, deciding and directing the course of 
empire. Luckily, the long-imminent catas- 
trophe occurred near the correspondent’s own 
home, and friends moved speedily to the res- 
cue ; yet really was he in no danger, for the 
sagacious and philosophic horse had evidently 
anticipated the precise fatality, and, being of 
good stock, ‘‘ stood stock still.”’ 
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By Tuomas 


S. CoL Lier, 


INSPIRATION, 


Amid the shadows of a starless night, 

Whose cheerless gloom filled all the sombre place, 
There swept a sudden glory, and the light 

Gave to my soul one sweet, impassioned face. 


REPAYMENT. 


No ceaseless vigil with hard toil we keep, 
And to grim want give but a passing breath, 
For after labor comes the rest of sleep, 


And hunger cannot make its home with death. 
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MRS. BEECHER’S MONTHLY TALK. 


[The articles appearing under this heading are written expressly for these pages by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, and are 
protected by copyright in every instance.—Eb1Tor, THE BROOKLYN MaGAZINE.] 


FROM THE CRADLE TO MATURITY. 


The mother’s care begins with the first cry 
of the babe as it enters this strange new world, 
and ends not while she lives. Young mothers, 
when worn and weary with the anxiety and 
fatigue of watching over restless and exacting 
babyhood, say : ‘* When they are older I shall 
have less care ; when they are men and women 
they will minister to my comfort, not I to 
theirs.”” Never was there a greater mistake. 
If they remain with or near you, no doubt they 
will be proud to watch over and care for you ; 
or if called far away they may manifest their 
love and gratitude in many ways ; but, never- 
theless, you, the mother, will be ever on the 
watch lest mishaps befall them or temptations 
allure them ; or your heart will grow heavy over 
sickness and misfortunes that you are not near 
to soothe or avert, or calamities that no human 
care can alleviate. 

Ah, mother, be happy while the babe nestles 
in your bosom, or the little child frolics about 
you, or the older children go in and out, not 
far from your ever-watchful eyes, and with the 
promise of returning in a few hours. No 
matter if the babe cries and breaks your rest at 
night ; no matter if those who have outgrown 
your arms are continually in mischief ; they are 
near you, and you can see and know all that 
befalls them either through childish wilfulness 
or unavoidable misfortune. Be happy while 
all your brood are near enough for you to 
watch over, care for, and see daily. 

Itis when our children are called, in riper 
years, far away from us, that the parent's real 
care and anxiety begins. To know that sick- 
ness or danger or misfortune is threatening 
orhas come to them, and we cannot be near 
tohelp ; to wait with quivering hearts days and 
weeks for some information ; to fear we know 
not what ; to long for letters, yet shrink from 
Opening them when in our hands—is not this 
harder than the cares which we feel for the lit- 
tle ones ? 

But what is of more importance, how are 


we to train our children so that when separated 
we can feel that whatever temporal troubles 
may befall we can fully trust in their acting 
honorably and under the influence of Chris- 
tian principles ? 

Every mother, naturally, has some theory of 
her own, entirely distinct from any of her as- 
sociates, as to the best way—the way she in- 
tends to pursue in bringing up her children. 
We refer to those mothers who truly feel the 
responsible duties which, as a mother, she is 
obliged to accept. There are many who give 
no thought to this. Their children ‘‘ just 
come up,’’ with no help from their mothers to 
start them in the right way. If they reach a true 
and noble maturity, thanks be to their heavenly 
Father, who, unseen, has led them in safe paths. 
No thanks are due tosuch mothers if the world 
is richer because these children were born into 
it. But living thus, without parental restraint, 
with bad influences and bad examples con- 
stantly before them, if in the end they have 
sought pleasures in and by forbidden paths, 
and are ruined, woe to the mothers when called 
upon to give an account of their stewardship ! 

But a large proportion of mothers really seek 
after the best good of their children, and zeal- 
ously endeavor to keep before them motives 
which, if accepted and acted upon, will bring 
them through the snares and temptations of 
this world’s life safe and triumphant. Yet hon- 
estly zealous and anxious in this work, no two 
mothers agree as to the surest and most desir- 
able way to manage their children. 

One is confident that she can secure her 
children’s highest good by dealing with them 
in the gentlest manner. She believes that 


boundless indulgence will so increase their 
love for her and bind them to her, that the 
temptations that lurk in every corner to entrap 
the unwary can have no power over young 
hearts who have grown up daily witnesses of 
the years of unselfish devotion of their mother, 
and her willing gratification of all their wishes. 
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But children are mortal, and such mothers for- 
get it, and never realize until too late that con- 
stant indulgence leaves them under the influ- 
ence or subject to all the worst infirmities of 
human nature. Such indulgence but sows the 
seeds of selfishness and unchecked self-indul- 
gence in a soil prepared to bring forth a plenti- 
ful harvest. Filial affection and every noble 
aspiration for the happinessand good of others 
cannot flourish in such soil. 

Another class of mothers look upon their 
duties to their children from an entirely differ- 
ent standpoint. They love their children de- 
votedly, and their future well-being is their con- 
stant desire. But to insure this good they are 
convinced that prompt, unhesitating obedience 
must be secured at all hazards, even if it can 
only be attained by greatseverity. ‘This theory 
is usually most thoroughly believed and acted 
upon by young parents, who have determined 
that their children must be perfect, and that the 
rod of correction unsparingly applied will in- 
sure this most desirable result. Fortunately, 
after a too faithful adherence to this theory 
with some of the older children, and having 
seen the folly of such a system, their ideas are 
greatly modified in their treatment of their 
younger children. But the danger is, that 
having become convinced that they were with 
the first over-strict, they fly to the opposite ex- 
treme, and do as great injury to the younger 
children by over-indulgence as they did to their 
elder by undue severity and strictness, 

Parents are greatly mistaken if they feel that 
all their children can be governed alike by the 
The difference in character and 
disposition should be thought of, and the par- 
ents’ authority be used in accordance with the 


same rule. 


peculiar traits of each child. Who that pre- 
tends to correct taste or judgment would use 
the same colors in the dress of a child with 
fair, blonde complexion that they would with 
the rich-colored brunette? Children differ as 
much in disposition and peculiarities as they 
do in complexion. A loving, gentle, affec- 
tionate child, with quick, nervous sensibilities, 
can usually be quickly controlled by gentle, 
affectionate words that would have no influ- 
ence on a stronger and more impulsive nature. 
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The great danger in dealing with one of over. 
sensitive nature is, that in the effort not to dis- 
tress or excite unduly when reproof is needed, 
that by too great leniency the child may learn 
the cause of this extra gentleness on the par- 
ents’ part, and after a while the gentle, loving 
child takes advantage of this kindness, and at 
length inclines to attempt an unruly and dis. 
obedient course. 

In olden times home government was no 
doubt carried to a most rigorous and unjusti- 
fiable extent, and sometimes wickedly cruel. 
Very seldom did parents exhibit any tender- 
ness or indulge in loving demonstrations, and 
children were not allowed to seek for caresses, 
The parents feared that through such indul- 
gence on their part the child would lose that 
awe which was thought should characterize 
their actions when they entered their parents’ 
presence. And all such loving demonstrations 
on the part of the child was repressed, for fear 
they would become weak and frivolous. 

But in modern times we seem to have swung 
clear round to the opposite extreme, instead of 
softening and modifying our ancestors’ mode 
of parental government. No doubt unjustifi- 
able harshness and severity is still practised 
But 
except among the coarser and more savage 


with some, and in a very cruel manner. 


characters it is done with great sorrow and an 
aching heart for conscience’ sake. 

We often see under this new dispensation 
the little folks rush into the parlor, without re- 
gard to company, throwing their caps and over- 
garments all along the way, to spring into their 
mother’s lap, in an outburst of rapturous love, 

This is all well enough in the very young, 
although a little quiet training on the mother’s 
part, to teach them a more gentle and less 
boisterous expression of love, would certainly 
be pleasanter. Butis this love, so energetically 
manifested, ever shown by any effort to do 
something for the mother they profess to love 
so fondly? If they were requested to do 
some trivial thing for her, something which 
would keep them from their play a few min- 
utes, how many of those children, so indul- 


gently brought up with smiling cheerful faces, 


5) 


without a frown, a word of complaint or €x- 

















postulation, without whining or sour faces, 
will be seen to obey with cheerfulness ? 

Where rests the blame? Who has by this 
indulgence, by yielding to all their wishes, 
taught them to make self the most prominent 
object in their thoughts, to feel that their 
wishes should stand first,and all outside of 
that to be regarded as a secondary consider- 
ation, ready, if perfectly convenient by and by, 
to give a thought to others’ comfort? In part 
a child is educated into a thoroughly selfish 
character because the parents, in their unwise 
love, are pained if they feel compelled to deny 
their children anything which they demand. 
But with this after a while it will be seen that 
by this sinful indulgence they have themselves 
contracted habits of selfish indulgence, and are 
too indolent to give ‘‘ line upon line, precept 
upon precept,’’ and they at last permit their 
own selfishness to influence their culpable in- 
dulgence as much as their unreasonable love 
for the children. 

We certainly do not believe in over-govern- 
ing, in finding fault continually with the never- 
ending mistakes and faults of children. Young, 
conscientious mothers often are in this way, 
particularly with the first child. That is bad ; 
but having at last learned that they have been 
a little too strict, it is cruel to ruin the younger 
children by an attempt to atone for their early 
mistake. 

We do not believe in severity or over-strict 
government, but we do religiously believe in 
exercising good, sound common-sense. If 
the mother teaches a child of two or three years 
to pick up the things it has thrown down (and 
that can be easily taught), instead of letting 
him see that some one else will do it for him, 
he will soon do it instinctively, just as the 
child in a few months, by being taught, will 
carry his food to.his mouth instead of putting 
itinto his ears or on the top of his head, as a 
three-months’ baby would if allowed to have the 
spoon, because he had as yet learned no better. 
Just so can a child be taught to enter a room 
quietly, and if another is talking to sit still and 

_ wait for a pause before making his request 
known, if he has one, for by receiving no an- 
swer or being quietly sent from the room, it 
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will not take long to make the child under- 
stand what is expected of him. It takes time 
to perfect children in good manners, but it is 
surprising what apt scholars they are when 
taught through perseverance and gentle firm- 
ness, without fretting or scolding. It is easy 
to show them the ‘‘ better way’? in these 
things, and it is equally easy to lead them on 
to higher attainments, if the same rules are fol- 
lowed up. 

We know of no more pleasant sight than 
well-trained, orderly children at the table, and 
if they are sent to the second table when com- 
pany is present we think the guests are de- 
frauded. But, on the contrary, nothing sets 
every nerve quivering, nothing can be more 
revolting, than to see disorderly, ungoverned 
children at the table, one trying to get a larger 
piece than the brother or sister next him, 
clamoring to be helped, standing up on the 
rounds of their chairs tiptoe for something that 
the attendant cannot pass them on their first 
demand. What can be more disgusting than 
to see and hear them, after being abundantly 
helped, eating like half-starved animals, swal- 
lowing food half chewed, drinking with the 
mouth full of food, and then rushing from the 
table without folding the napkin or asking to 
be excused ! 

Aside from the great discomfort which every 
one of even a common degree of refinement 
must feel to sit at the table and be obliged to 
witness such behavior, one must experience the 
additional pain of knowing the cruel wrong to 
the children, for which their parents must be 
responsible. Such habits persisted in through 
childhood up to maturity are so firmly fixed 
that there is little hope that they will ever be 
uprooted. If with riper years they become 
sensitive, as they see themselves as compared 
with others who have been properly taught, it 
will tend to make them morose and unhappy, 
or reckless and defiant. Naturally they will 
not be tolerated in good society, when but for 
their parents’ over-indulgence and lack of firm- 
ness when they were little ones, they would 
have developed into refined and noble charac- 
ters, sought after and respected by the best 
people of the community. 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH SOUTHERN SPAIN. 


By Atrrep FE. LEE. 


It was a most charming day in spring, and 
the country in Andalusia appeared at its best. 
The general surface was somewhat broken, 
and the gray, purple-tinged walls of the 
Sierras, north and south, appeared sometimes 
bold and towering, and sometimes dim and 
shadowy in the distance. The country seemed 
to be one great olive-orchard, interspersed by 
grain-fields, vineyards, and patches of meadow. 
Nature has done all she could for this favored 
region of Spain, yet considering how gracious 
is the climate and how fortunate the topography 
and geographical situation of the country, its 
general aspect, in point of luxuriance, is disap- 
pointing. Some parts of Lombardy, Pied- 
mont, and Calabria quite excel it agricultural- 
ly, and it bears no comparison with Belgium 
or France in painstaking husbandry. 

To a stranger the most attractive part of An- 
dalusia physically, and the most interesting 
historically, is the so-called Vega, or valley of 
the Xenil. This was the garden-land of the 
Moors and their last citadel. Itis still garden- 
like, because nature so determines, despite the 
devastations of man. The lower part of the 
valley is a wide, flat plain, flanked by moun- 
tains and well watered from the glaciers of the 
Sierra Nevada, whose snow-covered summits 
shine perpetually under the semi-tropical sun. 
The scenery is truly Arcadian. Amid its rich 
foliages the vine swings gently in the tempered 
breeze, and the pomegranate displays its flam- 
ing crest. The fig, the orange, the apricot, 
the sugar-plant, and the aloe find here a con- 
genial home. ‘The mountain bastions rise 
solemn and shadowy, like dim old memories 
looming from the depths of the past. Nota 
cliff, not a brook but has its legend, and not 
a square foot of surface that is not sanctified 
by romance, poetry, or history. Here was the 
Tarshish of the Bible. Here the old Phceni- 
cians came in quest of fortune, and the fervid 
imagination of the Orient pictured the Elysian 
Fields. Here Carthaginian and Roman dis- 


puted with each other for the mastery of the 
world, and here art and literature revived and 


civilization flourished when Rome and Greece 
decayed. Saddest of all, here Moslem and 
Christian fought out their deadly feud, and a 
heartbroken race quitted, in humiliation and 
despair, the fruits of seven centuries of toil. 
The upper part of the valley is broken, and 
the evening light was falling softly on the hills 
as we passed the old town of Loja, which was 
once the key of Granada, and around whose 
quaint Moorish walls the Moslem army strug- 
gled finally and vainly with that of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 
surrounded by castellated battlements, is a pic- 
ture of mediaeval decay, and, like most of the 
older towns of Spain, is inviting only in its 


Loja, environed by hills and 


curious antiquity, Further on we passed the 
little hamiet where Columbus was overtaken 
by Isabella’s messenger, and then we came to 
Santa Fé, from whence the great explorer 
started in search of the New World. 

It was long after nightfall when our train 
reached Granada, and we drove through the 
narrow lanes of the old town, and then, silent- 
ly and slowly, amid deep forest shadows and 
the clamor of falling waters up the winding as 
cent of the Alhambra hill. Near the summit 
are two hotels, both embowered by trees and 
lying directly under the massive walls of the 
Alhambra. Looking out of my window next 
morning, I found that I could toss a penny 
against the tower of the Siete Suelos and the 
now closed gate out of which Boabdil emerged 
for the last time from his palace, accompanied 
by his train of dejected followers, ‘The locality 
is replete with romance, dampness, and rheu- 
matism. At night the trees abound in night- 
ingales whose music mingles with the silver 
sound of many a rivulet whigh the cunning 
hand of the Moor has conducted thither from 
the sportive current of the Xenil. 

The Alhambra is now at best but a melan- 
choly wreck and rather disappointing after all 
that one has read about it and fancied. Ex- 
ternally it is plain and not at all so imposing 
as some of the old Rhine castles. Within its 
walls the imagination may draw its own pic- 





























tures of ancient Moorish splendor, but that 
splendor exists no longer here except in im- 
perfect and mouldy remnants. The wreck, 
the decay, the evidences of post-Moorish van- 
dalism, everywhere obtrusive, are vexatious and 
painful. 

The arabesque architecture is least of all 
adapted to withstand the ravages of time. Its 
very soul is lightness aud delicacy—terms 
synonymous with frailty, architecturally speak- 
ing. It would be wholly out of place in an 
ungentle climate, and even here it seems to be 
almost.too far northward. 

Yet, frail as it is, much of the light, fantastic 
architecture of the Alhambra still rises graceful 
and alluring out of all the ruin and the wreck. 
Though Charles V. tore away a great deal of 
it to make room for a nondescript palace which 
he never finished, enough remains to enable us 
to conceive how exquisitely beautiful it must 
have been in its perfection. Much of the lace- 
like stucco tracery still survives all ravages, as 
do also many of the porcelain mosaics, whose 
gorgeous color is yet sufliciently preserved 
to show how resplendent they originally were. 
The shapely arches and slender columns that 
have been spared still retain their incomparable 
grace, and all over the interior are seen Gothic 
and Arabic inscriptions, so dexterously wrought 
as to be readily mistaken for scroll-work, the 
purpose of which, indeed, they serve. 

To undertake any detailed description of the 
Alhambra would be superfluous after what 
Irving has written. It is no doubt much the 
same to-day that it was when he rambled and 
mused amid its ruins. The famous Court of 
Lions remains as he saw and described it, and 
the alleged bloodmarks of the murdered Aben- 
cerrages are still pointed out, as he mentions, 
on the marble pavement. As we were passing 
a lovely colonnaded pavilion, looking on one 
side upon an interior court, and on the other 
upon a bewitching little garden, which diffused 
all about it the fragrance of roses and orange- 
blossoms, a lady sitting therein inquired of us 
in English ; 

“* Are you not Americans ?”’ 

“T1,™ 


“So am I; and so I thought you would be 
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interested in knowing that this was Washington 
Irving’s favorite resort in the Alhambra. 
Here, I am told, he used to sit and read, and 
do much of his writing.’’ 

Assuredly he could not have found a spot 
more agreeable or appropriate for literary medi- 
tation. 

Many of the great saloons are exquisitely 
beautiful even in their decay, and the pictures 
seen from their arched windows of the old city, 
with its environments of valley and mountain, 
have an ideal loveliness all their own.  Partic- 
ularly fine are the views from the superb cham- 
ber known as the Saloon of the Ambassadors, 
which, though stripped of its vases and many 
other ornaments, rebukes in its mournful 
magnificence the vandalism of its despoilers, 
This chamber contains nine alcoves, in one of 
which the throne was placed. 

The finest view from the Alhambra, exter- 
nally, is that obtained from the ancient tower 
known as the Torre de la Vela. This tower 
stands upon the outmost extremity of the 
promontory, and overlooks a splendid pano- 
rama, with the city in the foreground below, 
the wide, luxuriant valley, flanked by moun- 
tains, beyond, and the snow-covered Sierra 
Nevadain the background. History and legend 
rival with nature in giving attractiveness to this 
scene, ‘The green valley—twenty-five miles 
wide and thirty long—is strewn with villages, 
and through it the flashing Xenil courses like 
a silver thread. Far to the southward is a 
rounded hill, upon which, as the old custodian 
of the tower endeavors to explain, Boabdil 
sighed and wept his last adieu to his kingdom 
and to this Eden planted by his people. The 
loveliness we look upon, though degenerate, 
enables us to form some idea of the heartbreak 
of that parting. There is scarcely a sadder 
chapter in human history than the story of that 
last farewell. 

In the old romanesque cathedral which we 
look down upon from the tower, lie entombed 
the remains of Ferdinand and Isabella. The 
vault is reached by descent through a trap-door 
in the floor, which an attendant reveals by re- 
moving the carpet. The metallic coffins are 
plain, rude, and much indented, but have never, 
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The 
“*the 
wisest king that ever ruled in Spain,’’ an the 


we are assured, been rifled or disturbed. 


letter F. designates that of sigariasig 


letter I. that of Isabel, ‘‘ the queen of earthly 
queens. The vault is a simple one, far less 
grand than that of the Escorial, but not so 


gloomy in its associations. ‘These plain coffins 


are suggestive of a more pleasing epoch i 


Spanish history than are many of the preten- 
endid mausoleum. 


tious shrines in that sp! 


In the time of the Moors the city of Granada 
is said to have had a population of half a million 
souls ; now it has about 70,000. It abounds 
still in structures of Moorish origin, but most 
such have been so modernized as to have al- 
most lost their original character. In the sub- 
urbs are several ancient and once very wealthy 
but now suppressed convents, the most im- 
portant of which is the Carthusian, whose estate 
was originally the gift of the ‘‘ Grand Captain,’ 


(sondalvo de Cordova. The solitary sacristan 
who conducts the visitor around this deserted 
and lonely establishment displays with great 
le its numerous treasures, among which are 


and costly 


pric 


some rare agates, splendid marbles, 


and no end of inlaid work in ebony, tortoise- 
shell, and mother-of-pearl. Among the paint- 
ings which the convent possesses are some re- 
volting representations of alleged persecutions 
the ( 


Most of these paintings 


and tortures of ‘arthusi 


Henry VIII. 
inferior 


ians in England by 
are very 
of them 
feat, in 
foreshortening, of making a team of horses ap- 
pear to be 
from whatever direction it is viewed. 


as works of art, but in one 


the artist has performed the singular 


moving straight from the spectator 


The bull-ring of Granada, like most of those 
in the larger cities of Spain, is a vast amphi- 
theatre, built of wood, and capable of seating 
perhaps 20,000 persons. 


By accident we came 


to this huge structure in the course of our 
meander 


it by 


ings, and we were conducted through 
an attendant. In the stables were a 
number of wretched-looking steeds, aged and 


raw-boned as Don Quixote’s ‘‘ Rosinante,’ 


yet considered good enough to be-slain by 


doughty bulls for the amusement of the gentle 
dames and spirited young dons of Granada 
On the stockade 


surrounding the area were 


great streaks and blotches of blood, which had 
spurted from the wounded animals in various 
combats. At the same time that these were 
pointed out to us it was explained how, in the 
practice of the noble art of bull-fighting, a horse 
would often have his sides ripped open by an 
infuriated bull, and the steed would 
nevertheless go on sometimes with the fight, 


the 


plucky 
the 
trail 
ut his feet. 


although his entrails would 


ground and dangle ab 


upon 
We were then conducted to the chambers 


where the matadores dressed themselves, and 


where were kept the trappings for ornamenting 
the horses, and the apparatus for provoking the 
bulls. Among the articles of the latter sort 
were long poles with sharp spikes in the end, 
masks, dummy horses, and various other de- 
of torture, cunningly 


the wrath of a peact 


and instruments 


viCes 
adapted to arouse ibly dis- 
posed buil, and convert him into an 
the 
chapel, there were crucifixes and other pious 
last offices of the 
emergency, 
be administered to a mortally wounded 


infuriated 


demon. In oneof rooms, improvised as a 


paraphernalia by which the 


i 


church might, in case of sudden 


bull- 
so that his gentle soul 


fichter, might not take 


its fight unshriven. There appeared to be no 
similar provision for the bulls and horses, they 
being only brutes and having no souls. 
morn! ing WwW 


The 


the weather wa 


Early upon a fine May e set out 


from Granada by rail for Seville. journey 


lagted ten hours, and such as 
to afford the best opportunity for enjoying the 
scenery, which was not more interesting in its 


of form than it was in 
lor, 
as in Southern Italy, nature 
the Al 


she ri a with her 


novel combinations 


those of light and c In Southern Spain, 


isa trueartist. In 
ps I had often admired the effects which 


grays, using them asa 


background for more positive color. For ex- 
ample, patches of light 


or of dark green fir, cedar, or 


ereen larch and pine, 


cypr 3S, would 
be set upon slopes of gray granite and —— 
often with the pale -r greens of decid 
ye thi 


bring out the line 


uous trees 
‘own floods of sun 
S of color 


while over all would | 
shine which would 
with the strongest possible distinctness. *5o 
little 


bove 


find a 


sky a 


sometimes 


as the 


in the Upper Alps we 


lake, blue, bright, and calm 

















it, thrown into captivating relief by a chaotic 
entourage of barren gray rock. With like 
effect, rows of bare cliffs, gray or brown, are set 
beside the pearl-blue sea, so that attention is 
deflected, as it were, from the harsh, neutral 
surface of the one to the deep yet delicate tints 
of the other. 

Something of the same trick of color may be 
noticed in Andalusia. The mountains are of 
a slightly yellowish gray, and by their neutral 
hues greatly heighten the effect of the green 
plains below them. The contrast is toned 
down a little, however, by gentle tints of pur- 
ple, which make us doubt, sometimes, whether 





it is really a mountain that we see or the cloudy 
semblance of one floating along the horizon. 
The gray green of the olive orchards accords 
well with the purple gray of the Sierras, and the 
meadow green of the fields by no means breaks 
the harmony, ‘The colors are not strong, and 
neither is the light, asin the Alps, but all is 
gentle and dreamy, as if the dim old centuries, 
F so many of which have left their human traces 
here, had shed upon the land something of 
their own remoteness and mystery. 

A railway seems really out of place in such 
a country, for we yearn to enjoy leisurely that 
fine frenzy of romantic revery which only such 
a climate and such a region can produce, but 
sadly dislocated by the jolts and 
screams of the locomotive. The Spaniards 
understand this and try to make amends by 


which is 





not allowing their locomotives to go very fast. 
At the village of Boabdilla, which lies in the 
heart of the rich plain of the Vega, the branch 
railway to Granada, finished in 1873, joins the 
main line from Cordova to Malaga, and from 
the next station north another branch, more 
recently built, leads to Seville. The towns 
along this route have generally a Gothic or 
Roman origin, and all exhibit conspicuous 
Moorish features. The country, slightly roll- 
ing, is of moderate fertility until the Guadal- 
quiver is reached, when we emerge again into 
one of the richest districts in Spain, celebrated 
from ancient times until now for its oil and 
‘ olives. The cactus and aloe flourish in this 
region, the former growing to extraordinary 
height, and being trained to form hedgerows. 
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The palm-tree also grows spontaneously, and 
groups of the parasol pine, that sure indicator 
of a warm climate, give bizarre touches to the 
landscape. 

Seville, the metropolis of this valley and of 
Andalusia, had its origin with the Phoenicians, 
but became afterward a Gothic capital, and 
passed successively under the dominion of the 
Carthaginians, Romans, and Moors. To the 
latter, who were its masters for five centuries, it 
still owes many of its principal attractions. 

Life in Seville is free-and-easy, much after 
the manner of that in Naples. Winter does 
not come with any of its hard lines, and the 
long, hotsummers promote indolence. Every- 
body who can seeks refuge from the noontide 
heat, and not until after sundown do activity 
A favorite even- 
ing promenade is the Alameda, which is skirted 


and gayety reach their climax. 


with palm and pomegranate-trees, and over- 
looks the broad surface of the Guadalquiver. 
When darkness supervenes the streets are 
crowded with people of all ranks and condi- 
tions, and the great cafés are filled with genteel 
loungers. Avoiding the heat of the day, ladies 
do most of their shopping in the evening, and 
the traffic lasts far into the night. 

A soberer phase of Sevillian life is seen at 
the Government tobacco factory. 
mous establishment 


This enor- 
employs about 6000 
women and girls. It manufactures cigars and 
cigarettes for the Spanish market, using for that 
purpose mainly Cuban and North American 
tobacco. The women are paid for their work 
by the piece, and receive from four to six reals 
(eighteen to twenty-seven cents) per day. 
They are permitted to come to the factory from 
seven to ten o'clock a.u., and may remain until 
eight p.m. They mustall reside outside of the 
Government premises, which are surrounded 
by a moat and kept under strict military guard 
to prevent smuggling. Noschools or hospitals 
are provided for the employés, of whom most 

Not 
Most 
of them are young, but some are middle-aged, 
some very old, and some yet children. Many 


are very ignorant, and some immoral. 
more than one in a hundred can read. 


who are mothers bring their infants with them, 
and the babes are seen coddled in cradles or 
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crowing amid the tobacco leaves on the work- 
tables. Beside these tables the women sit in 
groups of fifteen or twenty, and there being no 
partition separating one department from an- 
other, an entire floor constitutes but one vast 
chamber. The chatter of the toilers fills the 
room with continual din. Most of the women 
are true Spaniards in appearance, with tawny 
skin and hair and eyes black as coal. Some 
are quite handsome, but the complexions of 
most have apparently suffered from the life and 
occupation they follow. It could scarcely be 
otherwise, sitting every day as they do in an 
atmosphere saturated with the fumes of nico- 
tine. Some of the girls wore roses in their 
black hair, and I noticed one pale little maid 
who kept a bunch of flowers amid the tobacco 
on the table before her. 

The name of Seville can scarcely be men- 
tioned without bringing to mind its great ca- 
thedral, which, though preserving the exterior 
form of the ancient Moorish mosque upon the 
site of which it stands, is in its interior a sublime 
specimen of Gothic art, imposing alike by the 
vastness and the perfection of its proportions. 
Its painted windows, the work of Flemish 
artists, are among the finest specimens: extant 
of deep, harmonious color, enriched by the 
lapse of centuries. The grand central aisle is 
a majestic Gothic arch, springing aloft in such 
captivating lines as to carry with it the very soul 
of the beholder in its ambitious flight. On 
either side are two minor aisles and also a 
series of chapels. Under the floor near the 
main entrance Colon (Fernando), the son and 
biographer of Columbus, lies buried. A plain 
marble slab carved with an epitaph and two 
quaint ships marks the spot. In the chapter 
library—an adjoining building—some manu- 
scripts in the handwriting of Columbus and 
some rude maps drawn by him are shown. 
These documents were prepared by the great 
explorer while in prison to answer the accusa- 
tions of the Inquisition. 

Among the precious paintings belonging to 
the cathedral, the finest is the San Antonio of 
Murillo, which was cut from the frame and 
carried off during the night of September 4th, 
1874, but was afterward found in New York 
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City, where it had been offered for $250. It 
has been restored to its place with such skill 
that the injuries which it suffered in the de- 
spoilment are barely perceptible. The chapel 
in which it is kept is now guarded by lofty iron 
gates, which are only unlocked on special solici- 
tation. As the rusty portals swung open, and 
we were admitted, a devout bat was chirruping 
his orisons in shrill tones behind the frame, 
The picture is in Murillo’s best style, and is 
instantly recognized as his handiwork. 

One of the most important relics which the 
cathedral possesses is an image of the Virgin, 
said to have been presented to St. Ferdinand 
by St. Louis of France. It is called ‘‘ The 
Virgin of the Kings.’’ The image, which is 
of life-size, is kept behind a screen and only 
exhibited by special request. It is made of 
wood, wears a crown and hair of gold, and is 
seated on a throne of silver. A small pecu- 
niary reward induced the attendants to draw 
aside the screen and allow us to behold this 
wonderful treasure. The exhibitors turned 
away their faces, scarcely venturing to look 
upon an object so sacred, but I must confess 
that the disclosure was not to me awe-inspir- 
ing. 

The treasures of the church are enormous. 
Among them is a portable silver altar, which it 
requires twenty men to carry. The revenue 
from this mass, if melted into coin and loaned 
at six per cent, would amount to a handsome 
income. The finest work of art among the 
reliquaries is a magnificent silver candelabra, 
eight or ten feet high. There is also a pre- 
cious monstrance studded with 1200 gems and 
various articles of gold, including a cross made 
of metal brought from America by Columbus. 
Among the relics are shown a sliver from the 
Crown of Thorns, and the keys delivered to 
St. Ferdinand by the Moors when they sur- 
rendered Seville. Those keys are believed to 
be genuine. The vestments of the priests, 
made of the finest fabrics and embroidered 
with gold, are kept in a glass cabinet devoted 
to that purpose. 

The name of Murillo is inseparably asso- 


ciated with that of Seville. The great artist 


was born here, and here, like one of his own 

















matchless beggar boys, he passed his melan- 
choly youth in ignoranceand neglect. Picked 
up by a distant relative, and made an object 
of charity, he learned here his first lessons in 
art, and here he afterward executed many of 
his finest works. Besides those already re- 
ferred to, Seville possesses twenty-four of his 
paintings. They are hung in the chapel of 
an old convent now suppressed. 

Quitting these pictures, I sought the house 
wherein Murillo lived and labored, and after 
much meandering through narrow streets 1 
found it in a remote corner of the ancient 
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Juderia, or Jews’ quarter. 
whitewashed, 
arabesque court, standing next to the ancient 


It was a plain, 
two-story building, with an 


Moorish wall. It possessed no particularly 
attractive or important feature, except its asso- 
ciation with one of the greatest names in art. 
Children were playing in the grass-grown street 
near by, and excepting their merry voices, there 
was no sound to disturb my silent tribute to 
the splendid genius that has done so much to 
embellish human existence, and has so filled 
the world with a light that ‘‘ never was on land 
or sea.”’ 


A BACHELOR’S REVERIE. 
By F. M. Cooper. 


Dreaming, I sat in my easy-chair, 
While the log on the embers burned ; 
And I thought of the bliss of a bachelor’s life, 
With its freedom from care, and worry, and strife, 
And the sorrows each day to be learned. 


With grim delight, I placed in the scale 
Of the balance my mind had formed 

The tortures and trials which fall to the lot 

Of the man who jumps into the water when hot, 
And finds himself more than warmed. 


The great expense came into my mind 
In the shape of honeymoon bills ; 
Of the house to be found, or the flat to be sought, 
Of the millions of things that have to be bought, 
From sofas and bureaus to pills. 


One side of the scale I heaped up full, 
Adding many a thought beside 

Of the gulf ’twixt marriage and bachelorhood, 

As the subject I thought I quite understood, 
And the chasm appeared very wide. 


When, lo! by a weird strange freak of thought, 
Queer changes came over my dream. 

A vision of white, with the brown interlaced, 

And a glitter of blue could distinctly be traced, 
With a shimmer of sparkle and gleam. 


Fondly I gazed as the vision cleared, 
And I watched the mist take form, 
When the brown, which resolved into wavy hair, 
And the snowy dress and the blue eyes fair 
Took completely my heart by storm. 


Then I kissed in thought those ripe, red lips, 
And I smoothed the rich brown hair ; 

And I placed this maid in the opposite scale, 

When, lo! as in the old philosopher’s tale, 


The other flew high in the air. 



















The brilliant March bloom lay upon the 
wide sweeps of the San Gabriel Valley lands. 
Around the crests of the San Jacinto and San 
Antonio mountains, ten and twelve thousand 
feet high, 


masses of rolled-up vapor, frothing and seeth- 


were piled sulky and menacing 


ing into curls of waving mist that floated out 
upon the broad horizon into colossal domes 
and towers of alabaster. 

Catching a tranquil hour after the midday, 
for 


storms come with shocks electric and bursts of 


when there was a truce in the storm battle 





fiercest onslaught in this semi-tropical region, 
all the more dashing from their very infre- 
quency— we took the opportunity to mount 
the highlands at the foot of the Sierra Nevada, 
and were repaid by a view wide-sweeping and 
picturesque. 

Lying in slopes and undulations the land- 
scape is one continuous succession of parks of 
live-oak and sycamores, orange-orchards and 
vineyards, hedges of Monterey cypress, long 
avenues of the eucalyptus tree, and clumps 
of the vivid evergreen pepper-tree, while in the 
far distance can be seen Pasadena and Los 
Angeles, and still beyond a glittering line of 
silver, the Pacific Ocean. Here, on this elevat- 
ed plateau, are gardens famous for their won- 
derful horticultural profusion, and orchards 
and vineyards famous for their products in 
Eastern markets. 

Passing house after house, and ranch after 
ranch, all enclosures divided each from the 
other by hedges of the Monterey cypress or the 
lime-tree clipped and dwarfed—not an un- 
sightly weed or a bit of rubbish is allowed to 
appear—all are surrounded by orange-trees 
bearing fruit or coming into bloom, lemon- 
trees with fruit and flowers, roses fair as those 
from the famous valley of the sun in the vale 
of the Indus, Gloire de Rosamonde, White 
Banksia, Baltimore Luxembourg, La 
Superba, Gold of Ophir, Maréchal Neils, and 
hosts of others, rivalled by the geraniums, 
heliotropes, callas, and vast constellations of 
nemophilas, lupines, gillias, delphinums, go- 
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delias—these thrown into masses by the walks, 
guarded by palm and century plants, and edged 
with calla lilies. : 
The verandas and balconies and many-gabled 
homes and summer-houses are adrift in bloom 
and half hidden by the drapery of vines, afloat 
in the drowsy fragrance from the surrounding 
Turn- 
ing homeward, driven by the storm, and dash- 


sea of foliage and harmonizing color. 


ing down, down into the deepening shadow 
and away from the fierceness of the storm con. 
vulsion, down through valley after valley, past 
villa, ranch, station, down past Duarte, Sierra 
Madre tract, Santa Anita, and Sunny Slope, 


‘ 


down to Pasadena, ‘‘ crown of the valley,’’ 


down toward Los Angeles, we at last found 
refuge in the ‘* Garden of the Roses,’’ 

The aboriginal soil, the brier and thistle of 
this present bit of Eden, was redeemed and 
made beautiful by a woman. Away back 


in the seventies there came into the San 


Gabriel Valley, then unprized agriculturally, 


a colony from Indiana, and this colony was 
the nucleus of the Pasadena of to-day. Later 
came this farmer-lady, a woman of fine educa- 
tion and cultivation, a good botanist, and a 
writer and lecturer on educational topics. 

She selected and purchased forty acres of 
land. 


She planted the raisin-grape, oranges, 


apricots, almonds, English walnuts, peaches, 
and experimented in silk-worms, and so suc- 
cessful has she been in her experiment that she 
now looks upon silk culture as one of the for- 
Her interest 
in this industry is purely unselfish, as she is 


tunate possibilities of this region. 


sanguine that the invaluable blessing of a 
profitable out-of-door occupation for women 
is being developed. 

Her large frame-house is a picture of com- 
fort, and gladdens the artistic eye by its perfect 
proportion, and a sense of luxury pervades the 
establishment and grounds, owing to the rare 
and tropical trees, vines and plants, with which 
she has surrounded herself. 

Climbers, twining and creeping plants, are 
quite wonderful when understood. We visited 
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one garden especially devoted to arbor-culture, 
and the effect was to form a labyrinth in which 
two acres of ground form the possibilities of ten. 

Six acres she had devoted to orange culture, 
four hundred bearing trees ; from these she had 
plucked and marketed 250,000 oranges as her 
year’s crop. She received $20 per thousand on 
an average, and her trees are yet too young to 
be near the maximum yield of a full aged tree, 
say twelve or thirteen years old, from the plant- 
ing. She had the help of one man, who also 
helped in the vineyard and with other fruits. 
“T count on $10 a tree clear profit, and as 
there are sixty-four trees to each acre, you can 
see that orange culture pays.’ 

Most vineyards contain twenty-five acres, that 
is the amount one man can till and sucker. The 
white Malaga is pronounced to be the best 
raisin-grape. When the grapes are fully ripe 
they are cut from the vine and placed in long 
wooden trays, and are then left in the sun to 
dry. During this process of curing the grapes 
are turned daily by placing another tray above 
and carefully tipping the one into the other, 
thus exposing the under side of the bunches to 
the sun. 
raisin house. clusters are 
placed in layers, about a foot thick, and are al- 
lowed to sweat. ‘Too much heat is injurious, 
so great care is taken to have them reach just 
the right state. In six weeks they are ready 
for packing. It is stated on good:authority that 
the pack will reach 250,000 boxes this year as 
against 175,000 last year. 
not less than $3 to $3.50 per box of twenty 
pounds. It can be seen that the raisin indus- 
try is one of the profitable crops and sure in its 
productiveness. Every vegetable in the cata- 


When cured they are taken to the 


Here the cured 


Good brands bring 


logue of the seedsman grows and _ produces 
crops at intervals of from four to six weeks, if 
irrigated and no failure. 
of the lady whom we visited and admired there 
were several acres in peach, apricot, fig, al- 
mond and walnut-trees—fifteen, I think—and 
five acres were devoted to alfalfa and a vege- 
table garden. ‘The alfalfa was harvested five 
times each year, and a single acre produced 
fifteen tons of hay. Many women were em- 


On the pattern farm 


ployed on this fruit farm, and the proprietor 
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herself did much of the work. She made 
money, and she possessed beauty as lovely as 
paradise, she had blooming flower-beds and 
slopes, and mounds, and vistas, and an or- 
angery, and a cypress avenue, and an eu- 
calyptus ayenue, and pelargoniums, 


aquilegias, 


roses, 
geraniums, calceolarias, lobelias, 
marguerites, gladiolus, callas, fuchsias, pop- 
pies, and lilies, and many of the good old- 
fashioned pinks and violets and primroses, those 
flowers which are ‘‘ loaded with a thought,’’ 
as /'merson says of the asters on the slopes at 
Concord. 
Aa 


much earthly good, ‘ Blessed art thou among 


said I, ‘‘ fortunate possessor of 
women |!’ ’’ 

‘** Not at all ; I have my pet grievance, and 
I trot it out quite lively when I have opportu- 
nity to put it through its paces, let me assure 
you.’’ 

** How so ?”” 

‘* Let me tell you a story which will illustrate 
one point in my list of deprivations. Ned was 
one of the Indians whom I employed sucker- 
ing vines in the vineyard, and I often gave him 
and other employés Sunday morning lessons 
on bible topics. I also always kept prints and 
muslins in store, with which to pay these work- 
men for their labor. Ned came in to buy pink 
calico for a shirt, but he did not like the one 
piece in store, so I persuaded him to purchase 
white. 

‘** No; meno want white, when me die and 
go to me God me want red shirt, me want no 
white.’ 

‘**Go to your God, Ned! Perhaps you 
will not have the chance to go to God, if you 
drink too much and get drunk again.’ 

‘** You bet five dollar me go to God,’ he 
said, earnestly. 

‘** Why, if I got drunk I would fear that 
God would not let me come in His presence, 
and I fear He will not want you if you drink 
too much.’ 

‘**Ugh! you woman ; God no want woman ; 
me big Injun, me go to God with my red shirt 
on, Me want a red shirt. Ugh! God no 
want woman-squaw, nohow.’ 

“I protest, and I protest most earnestly, 
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as a rank abuse, against property taxation with- 
out representation. Men who have not one 
penny’s worth of real estate can vote, and do 
vote, against my vital interests, and I have no 
remedy, and am compelled to pay for their di- 
rect profit in certain directions, which is my 
direct loss.”’ 

** Well, it is the property that is taxed, not 
you as a woman.”’ 

‘** True ; yet Land other women capitalists— 
and California has many—are at the mercy of 
the non-property vote, There is much of the 
feeling of Ned in the one-sided rule of might 
in spite of right—God thinks more of the big 
Injun, even though he is without the capacity 
for civilization, than of any woman, no matter 
what her mental equipment.”’ 

Gardening pays and is sure in its results ; 
forty acres will make its owner rich in this val- 
ley ; fresh vegetables are to be had from the 
garden every month in the year, which reduces 
the cost of living very much ; one hundred 
bushels to the acre is but a moderate crop 
for potatoes; the tomato-vine bears from 
three to five years in succession ; and every 
fruit tree bears that obtains in the temperate 
zone. One of the prices one has to pay 
for the thrift of his orange-trees—and there is 
one large orchard near Pasadena containing 
two hundred acres, on which there are 13,000 
trees—is that no green sward is allowed ; the 
fresh earth recently stirred is the normal 
state of orange culture and of all gardens and 
parks and dooryards in California, The eye 
wearies to ‘‘see the sunshine come in level 
lines across the velvet grasses ;’’ the lack of 
green lawns is a sad blemish to the land- 
scape. 

Such small drawbacks become mere motes 
on the landscape as we ascend to higher ground 
and obtain a panoramic view of unequalled 
beauty, the emergence of the many-spired 
churches in the cities piercing the emerald sea 
of foliage touched by the sunlight at the skirts 
of the roving shadows, and the glint of the 
liquid lapses of the river, half disclosed in its 
windings by the scantiness of its forest drapery ; 
the upturned, appealing liquid eye of the lake ; 
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the wildness of the precipices, where the tor- 
tuous Arroyo Seco winds its dashing, foaming 
life, and the statuesqueness of the crag sculp- 
ture seen by the evening conflagration of the re. 
tiring sun, so Jurid is the glare over the bloom- 
ing valley, so sharp is the shadow with the 
wild whirl of the evening clouds that assemble 
about the snowy peaks in the far beyond. 

There is an abundance of water throughout 
this region, and the orchard, farm, and garden 
are sure sources of wealth. The productions 
are of a wide range; anything that flourishes 
anywhere in the United States, from Maine to 
the Gulf of Mexico, can be successfully raised 
here—corn, wheat, oats, potatoes; and the 
fruits of the temperate zone, apples, peaches, 
plums, cherries, pears, berries; and on the 
lower elevations, oranges, lemons, olives, figs, 
almonds, walnuts, apricots, melons, tomatoes, 
celery, radish, lettuce, peas, and beans, Itis 
the home of the grape, whether for raisins or to 
manufacture wine ; there are both native and 
foreign, both tender and hardy, white, black, 
green, blue, and red. 

Everything that is planted bears with a 
rapidity that seems magical to an Eastern man. 
Peach-trees bear the second year after plant- 
ing the pits. Vines bear the same year in 
which the cuttings were planted. The apple- 
tree bears in three years. In the vegetable 
garden the tomato ripens in almost every 
month in the year ; the strawberry blossoms in 
February, and fresh truit and vegetables can be 
had every month in the year. 

The broad flaming masses of wild flowers 
even early in March is phenomenal in the 
blooming breadth of the massed solid rich color. 
Landscape gardening be carried into 
effect with good results, as most of the lots are 
ample, and the opportunity for having trees and 
shrubs, flowers and walks can be had, and the 
taste displayed is improving. Meaningless 
curves and winding absurd ‘‘ wiggies’’ are 
falling into disuse, and when the lawns become 
clothed with firm emerald sod, the fine appear- 
ance of the entire valley, with its myriad homes, 
cannot leave much in the way of suggestion to 
the greatest lover of the beautiful. 
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WAS IT A CRIME? 


A Story. By Roserr McPuait. 


On the Rue Marcel, a narrow, tortuous and 
filthy street in the Faubourg Marceau, stands 
Ste. Jacqueline, one of the oldest churches in 
all Paris. The neighborhood is a poor one, 
and the parish is anything but excessively 
pious, unless its reputation does it great injus- 
tice. At mass, on Sundays, the congregation 
is small, and made up almost exclusively of 
women. The men are free-thinkers, and 
scoffers at Church and religion. And so 
hardly ever a man is seen at Ste. Jacqueline 
s blouses, 


’ 


save one or two in workingmen 
their caps under their arms, who kneel on the 
pavement near one of the great columns, 
counting their beads and moving their lips in 
prayer, while their wide-open eyes wander 
about the dim interior of the old Gothic 
church. 

On week days Ste. Jacqueline’s is deserted 
nearly all the time. Two times out of three 
the Abbé Faber finds no one at the confes- 
sional, and when any one does come it is 
sure to be some good, pious woman who 
wants to free her conscience of some common- 
place and trivial sins, ‘ But the abbé is a 
conscientious man, and every ‘Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday he is at his post, and if no 
one comes he prays by himself until it is time 
to go home, 

One evening last winter it was raining hard, 
and a driving wind made it no easy matter for 
him to force his way against the storm under 
the great cotton umbrella he carried. It was 
pretty certain that he would have his labor for 
his pains, for who would come out to confes- 
sion on sucha night. Reaching the church he 
laid aside his hat and overcoat, and standing his 
dripping umbrella up against the wall in the 
sacristy, he dipped his fingers into the basin of 
holy water, crossed himself, knelt before the 
altar, and went to the confessional. He had 
not breasted the storm in vain, for he could see 
some one already there waiting for him. 

It was a man, too, something very remark- 
able at Ste. Jacqueline’s. But when his eyes 
had become adjusted to the dim light given by 


the single lamp, and he noticed the coarse 
clothes and the hobnailed shoes of the peni- 
tent, the abbé concluded that he was some 
workman recently come to Paris from the 
country who had not yet lost his reverence for 
the religious observances of his home. His 
confession, doubtless, would be as common- 
place as that of his regular penitents. 

The priest entered ,the confessional com- 
placently, and, after indulging himself with a 
pinch of snuff, and repeating a brief prayer, 
he drew aside the green baize curtain which 
covered the little window. 

The penitent began in a rough, harsh voice 
that was plainly striving to be soft and gentle, 
and which trembled a little, 

** Monsieur le Curé.”’ 

‘*IT am not a curé, my son. Say thy 
‘ Confiteor,’ and call me ‘ father.’ 

The man, whose face was so hidden in the 
shadows that the abbé could not well distin- 
guish his features began again : 

‘** Monsieur le Curé—no, I mean my father, 
you will excuse me if I don’t speak in the 
right way. It is more than twenty-five years 
since I have been to confession, and I have 
forgotten. But now I havea sin on my con- 
science that is too heavy for me to carry alone 
—you must hear me—father. I have killed a 


” 


man.”’ 

The abbé started and trembled. A mur- 
derer. Here was no confession of every-day 
little sins, of wandering attention during church 
service, of gossiping, or of angry words—the 
sort of thing he used to hear with only partial 
attention, and for which he easily gave absolu- 
tion. Ah, no! This was a case of awful 
crime, of deadly sin. The head so meekly 
bowed near his own had conceived and plan- 
ned a fellow-being’s death ; those hands ner- 
vously clasped together were even now, it may 
be, red with blood. In confusion not unmixed 
with fear, he said, almost mechanically, 

‘** Confess, my son. The mercy of God is 


’ 


endless.’ 
‘* Father, let me tell you the whole story,”’ 
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said the man, and in a voice trembling with 
emotion, he narrated his story : 

“‘T am abricklayer. Five-and-twenty years 
ago I came to Paris from our village with a 
friend looking for work. We had been friends 
as long back as I can remember—played to- 
gether, sat on the same bench in school, and 
learned His 
He was 
a large, handsome fellow, while I am neither 


our trade of the same master. 
name was Philippe, mine is Jacques. 
good-looking nor very strong ; and he was a 
I was proud of -being 
his frend, proud to be seen walking with him. 

** Once here We 


. ARES Rea Ae Py yom 
lodged togcthcr, but alone 


skilful workman, too. 


found work. 
er | (es ee 
in the evenings, while he went off with his 
other comrades. ‘That was only natural. He 
was full of life and fond of pleasure, was free, 
But I had to 


An aged mother was alive then 


we soon 


Icft me 


and without any responsibilities. 
economize. 
at home, and she had no one’ to keep her. 


So I sent her every week all 1 could spare. I: 


got my meals of our landlady, who kept a lit- 
tle fruit and vegetable store, while Philippe 
boarded elsewhere. The cooking was poor, 
but then the price was cheap. You see the 
woman was a widow, and I knew that the little 
money I paid was of importance to the little 
family, and then, besides—I tell the 
whole truth, I suppose—I loved her daughter. 

‘** | had been there over three years before I 
ventured to 


must 


ask Leontine to be my wife. 


You see I was only an ordinary ‘day laborer, 
and I could not earn more than enough 
How could 
After a 


the poor mother was taken 


money to keep mother and me. 


I dare to start a family of my own? 
while, however, 
away, and then I was a good deal less pinched. 


I began to save money, and when I had 
enough to begin housekeeping, I spoke to 


Leontine. At first she did not either accept 


or refuse me. © That did not surprise nor dis- 
courage me. I knew well enough I was not 
the sort of man women fall in 
But I was 


honest and industrious, and could give her 


love with for 


his beauty. her mother knew 


daughter a good home, so when Leontine 


spoke to her of my proposal she advised her 
to accept me. 


Ah, that was a happy time we 
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had then! She was by no means desperately 
in love with me, I could see that, but she was 
tender-hearted and kind, and I knew she was 
a good girl, who would make me a faithful 
wife and a good mother for my children. 

‘* From the very first I told Philippe all 
about my love affair—I saw him every day 
while we were at work—and a little after Leon- 
tine had given me her promise I brought 
Philippe home with me and introduced him 
to her. 

‘** You can easily guess the rest of it—the 


story is not a new one. He was handsome, 


bright, and attractive; I was not. I don’t 
think he meant to do it; indccd, maybe he 


did not know what he But ina 
little while Leontine loved him passionately, 


and her. 


as doing. 


he She had an honorable, open 
soul, and as soon as she knew how she felt 
she told me. I do not think I can ever for- 
get that moment. 

** It was on the evening of her birthday. I 


¢ - oh 
had brough 


her a present, a gold cross ona 
chain, packed in a little cardboard box stuffed 
full of pink cotton. It was after I had fin- 
ished my supper, and we were alone together 
in the little room back of the shop. I took 
the box out of my pocket, and saying some 
lovers’ nonsense, opened it, took out the cross, 
and was going to hang it on her neck when 
she burst out crying and prevented me. 


*** Forgive me, Jacques,’ said she ‘I 
can’t take it. Keep it for the woman whom 
you will make your wife. God bless her. I 


can’t marry you. I love some one else. It 


is Philippe!’ 
and dark 
days in my life, God knows, father, but that 
blind, and it 
Fora moment I was 


‘*T have had my share of trouble 


worst. I had been 


came on me like a flash, 


was the 


wild, but then what could I do? It wasn't 


her fault ; I don’t think it was his. And then 


they were the two people I loved the best in 


the whole world. My own happiness was 


gone. All I could do was to try to secure 


theirs. Philippe had never saved anything ; 
1 


the way | 


e lived cost him every sou he could 
So I lent him the 


against my own wedding, to help them buy 


eam. money I had saved 
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their furniture. I had meant it for her all the 
time, 

“* They were married, and for a time lived 
very happily. Within a year Leontine had a 
son, and I was his gedfather. We called him 
Camille after my mother. But after the birth 
of the child trouble came on them. Philippe 
gradually slipped back into his old habits of 
dissipation. I had been deceived in him ; he 
was not fit to be the husband of a good 
woman, for he was fickle, selfish and weak to 
withstand temptation. You live in a poor 
quarter of the city yourself, father, and know 
how it goes with the workman who is lazy and 
drinks hard, who doesn’t come home some 
times for days at a time, who wastes his wages 
Well, inside of two years he 
became one of these. I tried to keep him 
straight, and at first he paid heed to my words. 
He would blush when I spoke to him and tried 
But that didn’t last long. He 
My reproaches angered 


in dissipation. 


to do better. 
grew tired of me. 
him. He grew furious when he saw my sur- 
prise at the empty rooms where they lived, 
from which nearly every stick of furniture had 
been carried to the pawn-shop. At last we 
had a wretched scene. He pretended to be 
jealous of my kindness to his wife, who is as 
pure as a saint in heaven, saying that I had 
been in love with her once and was still ; in 
short, he made low and vulgar accusations 
against us that 1 am ashamed to repeat. I 
was bitterly angry, and only my respect for 
Leontine kept us from coming to blows. Of 
I could 
not keep on seeing her and so expose her to 


course that put an end to my visits. 
his cruel insinuations, I never saw him after 
that except when we were working on the 
same job, and then never had anything more 
to do with him than the work made absolutely 
necessary. 

‘© You will understand, though, that I did 
not forget her or the boy, if I did not go to 
see them. On Saturday evenings, when 
Philippe would be spending his week's wages 
ina liquor saloon, I used to wander around 
the neighborhood where they lived in hopes 
of seeing Camille. And I did meet him, until 
it became quite an understood arrangement 


between us. He would tell me how things 
went at home, and how his mother was. And 
when I found that they were in actual want, 
for it often came to that, he did not go home 
empty-handed, youcan be sure of that. I be- 
lieve Philippe knew that I provided the bare 
necessities of life, often, for his wife and child, 
but he shut his eyes to it. It saved him 
humiliation to ignore the fact. 

‘* The years went by, he sinking lower and 
lower, she showing what a noble soul she had 
in the way she brought up her boy. Heisa 
fine fellow now, nearly twenty years old, hand- 
some as his father was, brave and good as his 
It would do your heart good to see 
them together. He is not a workman. She 
managed to give him a schooling, and he 
A year ago he succeeded in 


mother is. 


learned to draw. 
getting a place in an architect's ofiice where 
he is doing very well. Now that he was earn- 
ing money life became much easier for them ; 
it would have been even pleasant and happy 
if it were not—had not been, I mean---for that 
drunkard. 

‘* Last night, coming home from my work, 
I met Camille, and he stopped to speak to me, 
for he is not ashamed to be seen on the street 
with me even if I do wear a blouse. He was 
in great trouble. 

‘** Well, what’s the matter now?’ says T. 

‘And he told me. Yesterday was the 
drawing of lots for conscripts for the army and 
navy. When his turn came he drew number 
17. That was one of the very worst. It sends 
one into the marines for colonial service, 
where, even if he escapes the terrible fevers 
that kill nearly every one, he must stay for five 


years. He must give up his position, with its 
fine prospects, and, worst of all, Jeave his 
mother alone with that brute, who had lately 
been more violent *and cruel than ever. He 
didn't believe she could stand it. No more did I. 

‘* Good God ! it seems as if we poor people 
were born into this world for nothing but pain 
and misery. Here were twenty long years of 
work and sacrifice of that poor woman brought 
to nothing in a second by a freak of fortune— 
just because he had drawn an unlucky number 


from a bag. 
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**T couldn’t sleep all night for the thought 


of it, and this morning as I went to my work 
on the new houses they are building on the 
But, trouble 
a man must work all the same. 


Rue de Rivoli 1 was tired out. 
or no trouble, 
Well, I climbed the ladder—we are up as far 
All 
at once some one hit me a clap on the shoul- 
I turned 
alongside of me. 


as the fourth story—and began my work. 


der. ; there was Philippe working 

*** Well, Philippe,’ said I, ‘ this is terrible 
news about your boy, isn’t it?’ 

** * What business is it of yours, any way?’ 
says he. ‘ Leontine and he have made such 
an infernal row over the thing that I am sick 
and tired of hearing about it. You just drop 
it. He'll serve his country like any one else, 
and have a chance to see the world. I know 
allso mad. If I was dead he 


But I’m all right. 


why you are 
could get off. So much 
the worse for you, and so much the better for 
me. He's no widow’s son yet, and he won't 
be if I can help it." 

** Why did he say that, father, why did he 
say that? 


only son is exempt. 


It is true, you know, a widow’s 
But why did he use those 
words? A horrible idea flashed through my 
mind ; the wish became a hope, and the hope 
grew toa purpose. All morning as I worked 
beside him I could think of nothing else. 1 
knew Leontine’s heart would break when her 
son was taken from her, and at the thought of 
en left alone at the 


what she would endure wl 


mercy of that great brute, my heart was on fire. 

** At twelve o'clock, when the whistles of the 
factories near by began to blow, the workmen 
went down to dinner, Philippe and I were 
As he 


started to climb down the ladder he gave mea 


the last, and he went ahead of me. 


malicious leer, and said, 

‘**T'm strong and hearty still, you see, Mas- 
ter Jacques. 
Don’t you wish he was? 


Camille is no widow’s son yet. 
You would like to 
console the widow, wouldn’t you ?’ 

‘* At that my blood boiled with rage until I 
could scarcely see. Before I hardly knew 
what I was doing, the indefinite purpose that 
had buzzed through my head all morning took 
shape, and seizing the posts of the ladder down 
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which he was climbing, I pushed it over with 


all my might. It fell to the ground sixty feet 
below. He gave a shrick as he fell, but when 


they picked him up he was stone dead. The 


ladder was all in fragments. No one had seen 


me; and all said it was an accident. An ac- 


cident! Good God, an accident ! 


The narrator paused for a moment, his head 
bowed within his hands. ‘Then he went on: 
‘* But, now, Camille is a widow's son: they 
can’t send him away. He will stay home with 
his mother now. 

‘* That is what I did to-day, father, 


what I 


and 


must confess to God and to you. I 


repent my sin and pray for forgiveness. Oh, 
ves, I repent it. But I don’t dare stay here 
where I can see Leontine and her boy, proud 
of each other and happy together, freed from 


the conscription, freed from that man’s power. 
If I were to see her leaning on his arm, smil- 
ing up into his face, as I know she will, i 

were to see with my own eyes all Philippe’'s 
should 
glad of 


I know it was a deadly 


death meant to her, I am afraid I 


being sorry for my sin and should g 
Oh, 


ins 

what I had done. 

sin, and yet— 
| 


where I’]] never see or 


I'll 


hear of them ag 


shall emigrate. somewhere 


£O 
ain—to 
America, probably. 


‘‘T haven’t got any money. ‘Take this 


cross. It is the one she would not take that 
night she told me she loved Philippe, and 
asked me to keep until I married some one 


else. I have kept it to remind me of the few 


but | 


hl 


4 . } = ) 
sell it for what you can, 


happy days of my life, cannot keep it 
Take it ; 


and give the money to the poor.’ 


any longer. 


[I do not know whether Jacques received 
absolution or not. J do not even know 
whether he went to America or what became 


know this—the abbé did 
After he 


of him. But I do 


not sell the little cross and chain. 
himself had paid more than they were worth 


} 


to the poor fund of Ste. Jacqueline’s, he hung 


the cross and chain as an ev vo/v before the 


Blessed Virgin in the chapel. And there even 
to-day he often goes to pray for poor Jacques. 
In his very heart of hearts I do not think he 


blames him very much. Whowill? Do you? 
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In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one thing with other things put together.—Littleton, 


THE AGE OF REASON. 
By Rosk Hartwick Tuorpe. 
“Reason cannot show itself more reasonable 
than to cease reasoning on things above reason.”’ 
Sir PHILip SIDNEY. 
Man dares to question God’s just laws, 
To sneer, pervert, dissect ; 
To prove their fallacy, because 
He has an intellect. 
Created king of every clime, 
Possessor of the sod, 
Because he wears the form divine 
He thinks himself a god. 
He reasons out salvation’s plan, 
Brings theories of his own, 
And with his puny, human hand 
Usurps his Maker’s throne, 
Then with his feeble, fleeting breath, 
Begs pardon at the gate of death. 


SPRING-TIME IN THE WOODS. 
The foliage, light at 
first, is now becoming heavier; each tree— 


The season is open. 


according as it is early or late—has put on its 
green coat. Even the oak shows a few young 
leaves peeping through its rough bark. No 
longer has the forest that transparency which 
allowed the eye to fathom its depth. No 
longer can the roebucks and the stags dart 


through it like shadows ; 


; and itis only through 


openings in the foliage that the sun now pene- 
trates, resting like drops of gold on the herbs 
that grow at the foot of the beech-trees. 
Nothing can be more tender or fresh than all 
those green tints so artistically mixed on na- 
ture’s palette. Blue is combined with yellow 
in proportions of such infinite variety as can 
never be exactly reproduced even by the most 
skilful painters; but yellow predominates, 
transparent, soft, impregnated with light, The 
leaves are fair, like the hair of very young chil- 
dren. Therefore, what joy, what admiration, 
You hear noth- 
ing but modulations, long-sustained notes, 
trills, rests, cadences, and chromatic scales. 


what bustle among the birds ! 


Every one sings as loudly as he can, without 
caring in the least about his neighbor ; and all 
this forms the most delightful rough music 
which it is possible to hear ; it is as thougha 
sonata of Haydn’s and a minuet of Mozart's 
were performed at the same time. Yet, noth- 
ing shocks in this blithesome discordance, be- 
cause, in the midst of the tumult, there is an 
all-pervading sense of harmony ; diverse may 
be the variations, but the theme is ever the same, 
At the 
edge of the meadow, the grass of which is 


and that the universal theme of love. 


studded with spangles, white, blue and yellow 
—fallen from April’s lavish hand—a spring 
gushes out, and spreads under the shade of 
alders, among tufts of purple loosestrife with 
its lanceolated leaves, bur-reeds, flags, bul- 
rushes, and other marsh plants. With a gen- 
tle harmonious bubbling the water springs 
from a fissure in the moss-clothed rock. The 
water is so pure and crystalline that its source 
can only be guessed from fhe little diamond 
points which an imperceptible eddying cause 
to sparkle here and there round the edges, and 
also from its darkening the submerged verdure 
On the brink of this 
natural basin, which is a cup and a bath, the 
birds assemble to sip, and dip their wings 
therein. 
water sprinkle like a shower of pearls. They 


like varnish on a picture. 


In their flutterings they make the 


splash each other and seem to laugh like so 
many urchins; dead branches which have 
fallen into the water and a few sprigs of which 
peep out ; stones which rise above the surface 
like breakers in the sea, are their roosting and 
drying places. Thence they fly away, chirp- 
ing, to the neighboring trees, with a joyful and 
they 


are, however, only enjoying lovers’ quarrels, 


riotous noise, as if they were quarrelling ; 
soon to be followed by tender reconciliations. 
How pleasant to linger at the edge of this 
water, so pure and still ; to sit on the soft new 
grass and there to remain motionless, so as not 
to scare the charming inhabitants who are here 
in their own home, and whom you have no 
tight to disturb! The birds, having watched 
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you closely for a few moments with their little 


bright round eyes, that are so keen, and hav- 
ing guessed that you do not wish to kill or 
stuff them, will come near to you and bathe 
their little bodies in the water at your feet, feel- 
ing sure that, with one clap of their wings they 
can be out of your reach and able to attend to 
their little affairs exactly as if you were not 
there. The emboldened stag, taking you for 
a statue, will come and drink on the opposite 
side, now and then raising his head and letting 
How 
charming thus to recline in this still garden of 


the woods ! 


silver threads fall from his black muzzle. 


THE GARDENS OF EGYPT. 

At the beginning of March the gardens of 
Egypt are really wonderful ; the orange and 
lemon trees spread their most pungent odor ; 
the rose trees are covered with innumerable 
flowers ; the palms, with their green and white 
crowns, swing there in the wind ; the oleanders 
there border the avenues ; on the lawns, ane- 
mones, annual and perpetual flowering pinks, 
chrysanthemums, violets, zinnias, periwinkles, 
snap-dragons, mignonette, pansies, and petu- 
nias blend their innumerable colors with the 


green of the trées, bushes, and shrubs. Groups 


of bamboo lift here and there their long green 
or golden stems, crowned with an immense 


One 


comprehends on seeing these stems, which as- 


plume of pretty little trembling leaves. 


sume in a few months enormous proportions, 
the cruelly ingenious punishment of the Chi- 
nese in binding a criminal toa young bamboo, 
The plant grows, and the wretch is quartered 
ina few wecks. No wood is lighter or more 
useful than that of the bamboo. One does 
not understand why the Egyptians neglect to 
plant it along the canals and on every culti- 
vated Jand, where it grows so well. But what 
gives, at least during winter and spring, the 
most smiling aspect to the Egyptian gardens 
are the great sheets of rose bougainvilleas that 


cling to the walls, the trees and groups of fo- 
liage, and which display everywhere the vatied 
and exquisite tints of their flowers. 
gainvilleas is certainly the finest of climbing 
plants. 


The bou- 


During five months it flowers under 
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the winter sun, take shades of extreme deli- 
cacy—one might say a light rose trail, the in- 
tensity of which every play of light varies, 
The aloes, the agave, attach themselves on 
rocky slopes. On the banks of the water. 
courses the blue lotus and the papyrus still re- 
vive antique reminiscences. Grass cannot be 
raised in Egypt. The layer of soil is so thin 
that the sun dries it up immediately, and un- 
less the grass be constantly submerged, it turns 
yellow and perishes at once. It is not the 
heat alone that produces this result, for there 
but the 
heat, accompanied with the shallowness of the 


is very much fine grass in the tropics ; 


soil, renders the culture of grass impossible in 
Egypt. 


blades of grass sprout during winter along the 


It is with difficulty that a few isolated 


Nile and the canals ; they disappear as soon as 
spring begins, so that everywhere in the coun- 
try where artificial cultivation finishes, the dry 
and bare desert begins. In the place of grass 
a pretty little verbenacea is used, and this is 
encountered everywhere, the 


same as grass is 


encountered in America. 


HOW AND WHOM TO MARRY. 

An eminent physician of Philadelphia being 
recently asked by a young man for some 
** points’? concerning marriage from a medical 
point of view, received in reply the following 
essay On matrimony : 

The great event of a man’s life is to seek and 
secure a sweetheart and then have a wedding 
day. Now, to choose a proper wife and com- 
panion is the puzzle of puzzles in every man’s 
experience. Some choose for beauty, others 
for accomplishments and blandishments, some 
for wit and manners, and the average young 
man for money and family, but after all, love, 
supported by prudence and discretion, other 
things being equal, should act as the all-inspir- 
follows love, and 


ing motive. Happiness 


wealth cannot buy happiness ; it may contrib- 
ute to its existence, but happiness is an attri- 
bute beyond purchase. 

As a physical adviser, no marriage should 
occur unless both contracting parties are healthy 
subjects ; to be a good animal is the highest 























gift in nature. A marriage has vast responsi- 
bility, hinging upon it the future procreation 
of our species, the perpetuation of the human 
family ; therefore no man wants to become the 
father of a race of pigmies or deformed dwarfs 
—physical cripples —to the disgrace of himself, 
his wife, and his progeny. You should con- 
sider this well. First of all, then, see that the 
prospective wife be a thoroughly healthy girl 
and fine animal, It is safe for us to say that 
nowadays far too many mothers are culpable 
for encouraging matrimony when they know 
in their heart of hearts that their daughters 
are subject to organic disease. This is to be 
severely deprecated and frowned down upon 
wherever and whenever seen. On the other 
hand, the presumptive swain who contem- 
plates Hymen’s knot, and is himself a shattered 
wreck, is nothing short of a criminal. 

Next, the salt of common-sense is an impor- 
tant necessity. Since marriage resolves itself 
into a permanent covenant instituted by God, 
to be broken only by death, and not like a 
loose pair of shoes that can be put on in the 
morning and removed at night, it is an issue 
that should occupy the mental, the moral, the 
spiritual, the practical, and the consequential 
deductions of all thinking people to the sober- 
est degree. The civil law may separate, but 
itcannot sever. A divorce is a blot on the page 
of history, and about it there is always a bad 
smell. Any one who espouses the conjugal yoke 
with the prospect of divorce ahead weds an zgmis 
fatuus, Hence a man should choose his wife 
not for fine, glossy surface, but for qualities 
that will wear well. A woman is either the 
fortune or bankruptcy of a man’s future. 

All tailors cut the coat according to the 
cloth, which suggests how young folks should 
consider the circumstances of each other. It 
is wrong for a struggling young man, with- 
out money or influence in the world, to wed a 
girl of affluence and wealth, fostered in the lap 
of luxury by kind and loving parents, when the 
same conditions cannot be extended to her in 
the future ; but then it is wrong for her to en- 
courage such a young man unless she is willing 
to share his struggles and misfortunes as an 


oo 


equal yoke-fellow and companion. The word 
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wife means weaver—z.e., a wife should weave 
along with her husband the web of life. 

There are too many young girls brought up 
under the present régime of society, so called, 
who, by indulgent mothers, become imbued 
with false notions and fritter away their time in 
learning useless trifles, until their muscles 
atrophy and leave them mere automatons to 
pose for the entertainment of a glass case. 
They lace, powder, affect frivols, study how to 
méke conquests, etc.; in short, to assume all 
the evils of prevailing fashion. These crea- 
tures die young of tightlacer’s liver or ennui. 
There is no object so fascinating as a pretty- 
faced, intelligent woman, but, then, a woman 
to commend herself as an eligible candidate for 
matrimony should be useful as well as orna- 
mental. A model wife is an economist, a 
bread-saver, while her husband is the bread- 
winner. 

A little domestic drudgery is a homely anti- 
dote against disease, and often makes a fine 
wife and mother out of a mere hot-house plant. 
I advise a thorough knowledge of kitchen 
economy, for far too many girls nowadays enter 
marriage long before they have even learned to 
spank a pepper-box. 

These are a few grains of advice on the sub- 
ject of matrimony which have occurred to me 
in responding to your request. 


THE SPRING GOSPEL. 
By Witiram H. Hayne. 


Oh, all the blooms of Nature hold 
Hints of Eternal Good, 

And every vernal sermon shows 
God’s gracious fatherhood ! 


Welcome, voiceless allegories, 
With deathless meaning rife ; 
Your yearly gospel tells the world 

There is no end of Life ! 


THE MOTHER OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
Mrs. Evans, the mother of George Eliot, 
the first among women novelists, has little 
mention in the history of her daughter's life. 
She died when that daughter was quite young, 
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and this in part accounts for the circumstance. 


Again, she and her daughter were totally un- 
like in disposition, and while she cared for her 
as a parent, she did not thoroughly appreciate 
herasa woman. The Mrs. Hackit of ‘* Amos 
Barton’’ is a perfect transcript of her character, 
and many of Mrs. Poyser’s attributes were 
taken from life. She was matter-of-fact and 
epigrammatic of speech, and had little of the 
literary taste which her famous daughter ex- 
hibited while yet a small child. Mrs. Hackit 
was a strongly marked figure, with a sharp 
tongue, a chronic liver complaint, and of 
quenchless energy. Her domestic affairs were 
managed in clock-work fashion ; in season and 
out of season she did what was planned to be 
done, and the laws of the land were not half so 
rigidly enforced as her housekeeping. She 
was a woman who did not change her plans 
any more than she did the fashions of her 
dress, and was quick of temper while kind of 
heart. Mrs. Evans was a strict member of 
the Church of England, as was her husband, 
and their daughter, up to her seventeenth or 
eighteenth year, was the most truly pious of 
the family. She says of herself that she was 
‘* to 
shape this anomalous English Christian life of 


earnestly bent upon the work of trying 


ours into some consistency with the spirit and 
simple verbal tenor of the New Testament.’”’ 

The death of Mrs. Evans and the remark- 
able course of her daughter widely severed the 
home circle. Miss Evans changed her re- 
ligious views entirely, and greatly pained her 
father and brother, who loved her devotedly. 
When Mr. Evans died she went abroad, and 
on her return did not live with her brother. 
Her home life seems to have been wholly want- 
ing in likeness to the average, and her mother 
was so little essential to her happiness that, 
had she lived, it is not probable that Marian 
would have remained at home. Her mind 
was bent on study, and she had little taste for 
or interest in the ordinary avocations of women. 
It does not appear from any traditions extant 
that Mrs. Evans realized her daughter's intel- 
lectual gifts, but with her practical views she 
would hardly have put the estimate upon them 
that the world did afterward. 


In many respects the daughter resembled 
her father, but none of her name or race even 
possessed a tithe of her genius. She was like 
her mother in one respect, however—she was 
reticent to a degree, and industriously as many 
have gleaned for incidents regarding her do- 
mestic life, little has been gathered. She was 
a woman of ideas, and the commonplace had 
no part or parcel in her make-up either as 
child, maiden, or woman. 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN JAPAN. 

While in Japan woman has always been the 
friend and the companion of man, and has 
been the mother of the rising generations, 
man, on the other hand, has always been the 
governing power. He did not usurp any- 
body’s right. He was delegated to be the con- 
trolling force. He has founded the political 
institutions of the empire; he has built the 
cities and the navies of the realm ; the bridges, 
the highways, the temples, are all the work of 
his hands, All the textile manufactures, the 





matchless embroideries, the lovely lacq 
ware, the exquisite porcelains, the magnificent 
bronzes, the intricate carvings, are his produc- 
tions. The carpenters, the masons, the stone- 
cutters, the blacksmiths, the artisans of every 
description, have always been men. All the 
severe labor that has reclaimed the land of this 


empire from waste and desolation, and has 
made it into a vast and lovely garden, was per- 


formed bymen. And the immense annual ex- 
penditure of toil and patience that is now re- 
quired to keep these millions of acres under a 
state of cultivation is furnished by men ; and 
bear in mind that all this is done without any 
claim of superiority on the part of the men. 
The Creator has designed them for this work, 
and by the force of circumstances they nat- 
urally and cheerfully obey the hidden power 
that controls them, without ever thinking of 
sounding their own praises for so doing. Gen- 


erally speaking, 


the Japanese men make kind 
and affectionate husbands, and the women 
make virtuous and exemplary wives and moth- 


ers ; and the children are certainly the happiest 


little imps in the world ; their parents fondle 
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and spoil them most effectually, and at the 
same time never lose their-control over them. 
The non-irritating nature of the native diet has 
much to do with such serene nerves and tem- 
peraments, ne never sees a child whipped 
in Japan ; a reproving mother may administer 
a mild slap over the head, which correction in- 
variably brings the little recalcitrants to order. 
The husband has absolute control over the per- 
son of his wife ; at the same time, one never 
sees a man strike a woman in Japan ; yet there 
is considerable pinching and slapping done on 
occasions when those strange and ungovern- 
able spells of exasperating ugliness known as 
tantrums settle down upon their matrimonial 
horizon, On these occasions there is consid- 
erable free hitting, biting, and scratching in- 
dulged in on both sides of the house ; but the 
greater strength of the husband invariably 
leaves him master of the situation, and the bel- 
ligerent household speedily resumes its serene 
On such occasions, unless 
physical force were resorted to, it would be 


and happy course. 


difficult to say where matters would end ; for 
the women are very childish, and in their 
paroxysms of fury might speedily demolish 
the househoid, unless restrained. These family 
jars are not of frequent occurrence, but they 
make up in intensity for their rarity. 


—_——_—_—_- 


SOME ADVICE TO WIVES. 

Remember that you are married toa man 
and not to a god; be prepared for imperfec- 
tions. 

Anticipate the discovery by your husband 
that you are ‘‘ only a woman ;’’ if you were 
not he would not care about you. 

Once in a while let your husband have the 
last word ; it will gratify him and be no par- 
ticular loss to you. 

Be reasonable; it is a great deal to ask 
under some circumstances, but do try; rea- 
sonable women are rare—be rare. 

Remember that servants are made of the 
same material as you are; a little coarser 
grained, perhaps, but the same in essentials, 

Try and forget yourself; as to your hus- 
band, forget that you married him, and remem. 


ber that he married you ; he will then prob- 
ably do the reverse. 

Let him read the newspaper at breakfast- 
table ; it is unsociable, but, then, it is only a 
trifle, after all, and he likes it. 

Let him know more than you do once in 
awhile ; it keeps up his self-respect, and you 
will be none the worse for admitting that you 
are not actually infallible. 

Read something in the papers beside fashion 
notes and society columns ; have some knowl- 
edge of what is going on in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Be a companion to your husband if he isa 
wise man ; and if he is not, try to make him 
become your companion. Raise his standard, 
do not let him lower yours. 

Respect your husband's relations, especially 
his mother—she is not the less his mother 
because she is your mother-in-law ; she loved 
him before you did. 


AN EGYPTIAN FUNERAL. 

A funeral in Egypt is indeed a strange sight, 
and the first one the visitor sees astonishes very 
At the head of the procession march a 
corporate body of the blind and a certain num- 


much, 


ber of men, who proceed at a quick step, sing- 
ing a most jubilant air, while swinging them- 
selves from right to left. 
the funeral car, or rather a sort of bier, bear- 


Behind them comes 


ing a great red shawl, in which the body is de- 
posited. At the extermity of the bier, ona 
perch, is placed the turban or the tarbouche 
of the defunct. Two men carry this bier. 
They follow with such high spirits the move- 
ment of the head of the cortege that the corpse, 
rocked in every direction, seems to jump 
under the shaw] that shrouds it. The women 
bring up the rear, some on asses, some on 
foot. 

rather 


heaven at 


The first row is formed of weepers or 

forth toward 
shrillest notes, 
The weepers hold in their hand a handker- 


screamers, who send 


each step. the 


chief, with which they are not solicitous of 
wiping their eyes perfectly dry, but which they 
pull by the two ends behind their head with a 
gesture that would be desperate if it were not 
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droll. On arrival at the cemetery they take 


the corpse from the bier to cast it, such as it 
is, into the grave. The grand funerals, how- 
ever, take place with much more solemnity, 
An important personage is hardly dead in 
Egypt before his friends and acquaintance 
hurry to the house ; during one or two days 
they eat and drink at the expense of the dead, 
or rather his heirs, indulging in the noisiest 
demonstrations. When the hour of the in- 
terment arrives, a scene of the wildest charac- 
ter is produced. The slaves and women of 
the household throw themselves on the corpse 
and feign a determination to hinder it from 
passing the threshold. This lugubrious trag- 


edy is played conscientiously ; they snatch 


away the coffin; they belay each other with 


blows, and the most violent and frightful 


clamor is heard. At last the procession leaves 
the house and repairs to the cemetery, pre- 
ceded by camels loaded with victuals, which 
are distributed to the poor hurrying in crowds 


along the road. All along the road the mourn- 


or 
g 

ers and friends of the family fight for the honor 
of bearing the bier for an instant, and thus it 
passes or rather bounds from hand to hand 
amid the most frightful disorder. The inter- 
ment ended, every one returns to the house of 
the dead to recommence the festivities, dancing 


and the mortuary demonstrations. 


THE VALUE OF LEISURE. 

A celebrated Italian was wont to call his 
time his estate ; and itis true of this, as of 
other estates of which the young come into 
possession, that it is rarely prized till it is nearly 
squandered, and then, when life is fast wan- 
ing, they begin to think of spending the hours 
wisely, and even of husbanding the moments. 
But habits of idleness, listlessness, and procras- 
tination once firmly fixed cannot be suddenly 
thrown off, and the man who has wasted the 
precious hours of life’s seed-time finds that he 
cannot reap a harvest in life’s autumn. The 
value of time is not realized. It is the most 
precious thing in allthe world ; the only thing 
of which it is a virtue to be covetous, and yet 


the only thing of which all men are prodigal. 


o 


Time is so precious that there is never but one 
moment in the world at once, and that is al- 
ways taken away before another is given. It is 
astonishing what can be done in any depart- 
ment of life when once the will is fixed witha 
determination to use the leisure time rightly, 
Only take care to gather up your fragments of 
leisure time and employ them judiciously 


ly, 
and you will find time for the accomplishment 
of almost any desired purpose. Men who 
have the highest ambition to accomplish some- 
thing of importance in this life frequently 
complain of a lack of leisure. But the truth 
is, there is no condition in which the chances 
of accomplishing great results are less than in 
that of leisure. Life is composed of an elastic 
material, and wherever a solid piece of busi- 
ness is removed the surrounding atmosphere 
of trifles rushes in as certainly as the air intoa 
bottle when you pour out its contents. If you 
would not have your hours of leisure frittered 
away on trifles, you must guard it by barriers 
of resolution and precaution as strong as are 
needed for hours of study and _ business, 
The people who, in any community, have 


done the most for their own and the general 


’ 


good are not the wealthy, leisurely people who 
have nothing to do, but are almost uniformly 
the overworked class, who seem well-nigh 


swamped with cares, and are in a paroxysm of 
activity from January to December. Persons 
of this class have learned how to economize 
time, and however crowded with business, are 
always found capable of doing a little more ; 
and you may rely upon them in their busiest 
season with far more assurance than upon the 
idle man. It is much easier for one who is 
always exerting himself to exert himself a little 
more for an extra purpose than for him who 
does nothing to get up steam for the same end. 
Give a busy man ten minutes in which to write 
a letter, and he will dash it off at once; give 
an idle man a day, and he will put it off till to- 
morrow or next week. 

There is a momentum in an active man 
which of itself almost carries him to the mark, 
just as avery light stroke will keepa hoop 
going, when a smart one was required to set it 
in motion. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

As did years ago a single bolt of lightning 
fell to earth one of the tallest monarchs of the 
Californian forests, so has the merciless hand 
of Death, in what seemed almost an instant, 
removed from contemporary history its most 
imposing figure. <A sovereign among pulpit 
orators, a giant in intellectual attainments, in- 
imitable in the advocacy of great and important 
movements, a prince at home and in society, 
remarkable as a rhetorician, and possessed of 
enough qualities to endow the minds and in- 
tellects of a hundred of his fellow-beings, 
Henry Ward Beecher towered far above any 
man of his own or of any other century. Na- 
ture gave to Henry Ward Beecher a grand 
dower of gifts such as it has never bestowed 
upon any being before him, nor is it likely to 
bestow upon any single individual in coming 
generations, Regarded in whatever light, 
from whatever side, the man was the marvel of 
the century in the many-sidedness of his genius. 
The most eminent statesmen, the most learned 
scholars, the most versatile of humorists, the 
sweetest of poets, saw in Henry Ward Beecher 
their own reflection. He was like a reed 
flourishing in the Oriental gardens, so formed 
that the winds of Nature blew through him and 
emitted the sweetest and most varied of 
beautiful melodies. Greatest as a preacher 
and as a moral teacher, he would have shone 
with equal brilliancy in any other profession 
to which he had lent his gigantic intellect and 
his wonderful magnetism. If his life had been 
cast in Southern Europe or Asia, he would have 
been a great prophet, and swayed nations. Of 
all men, he possessed that strong personality 
and vivid eloquence which rouse men to the en- 
thusiasm that controls events. And he expended 
his magnificent endowments with a noble prod- 
igality. No movement that concerned itself 
with the advancement of humanity or the up- 
lifting of the oppressed, no purpose that had 
for its object charity and good-will to the 
world, was ever brought to his attention but 
it found in hima ready leader and a warm 
and eloquent champion. His love of human- 


ity recognized no differences in creed or race ; 
the negro was to him the equal of his white 
brother ; the Jew was the same to him as the 
Gentile ; the cause of Ireland enlisted his sym- 
pathies as sincerely as did the struggle for the 
emancipation of the slave. To his great mission 
of making the world better and brighter, and to 
elevating the thoughts of his fellow-beings, he 
spent all his energies, and who will say that 
success did not crown his every effort? No 
man of his generation ever wielded a greater 
influence than did Mr. Beccher, and he ex- 
erted all his powers toward making that in- 
fluence as holy as it was far-reaching. Where 
others had hundreds of followers, Henry Ward 
Beecher had thousands of thousands, who 
looked to him for knowledge and counsel on 
the most perplexing questions of the day. 
And as numerous as were his followers, so 
likewise were . his friendships loyal, warm, and 
true. His friends basked in the sunlight of 
his great nature, and his smile was their en- 
couragement as was their loyalty to him a 
powerful stimulant. And yet great as was this 
remarkable man, how simple was he! The 
smallest child found in him a playful and sym- 
pathetic companion, and its merry laugh was 
to his ears the happiest of music and to his 
heart a well-spring of pleasure. The grvorld to 
Henry Ward Beecher without children would 
have been like a garden without flowers ; a 
vine without grapes ; a brook, and no water 
gurgling and gushing in its channels. His 
nature was full of a love for beauty, whether it 
took the form of a gleeful child, a beautiful 
flower, or a feathered songster bedecked with 
rich plumage. He was at home with every- 
thing that was beautiful, and Nature never 
found a more ardent admirer of its different 
moods and changes. 
was kind, benevolent, and forgiving to the 


In his disposition he 


extreme. Toward the hard he was full of ten- 
derness ; toward the cold he opened full the 
windows of his warm heart ; toward the mis- 
anthropic he was all philanthropic; to his 
enemies he was ever lenient and forgiving. 
And ina moment almost is the man possessed 
of all these wonderful gifts and endowments 
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removed from earthly scenes and associations. 


No more will he electrify vast audiences with 
his matchless oratory ; no more will the mel- 
low voice breathe sympathetic words into the 
ears of the afflicted, and make their losses seem 
more bearable ; no more will the hand that 
was ever ready to aid the needy or assist the 
distressed be extended in humane acts of 
charity and love ; no more will his genial face 
and words of cheer make brighter the homes 
he entered. Forever has his presence gone 
from among those who loved him so well and 
so deservedly. Noted as are many of our 
American pulpits for their occupancy by men 
of high aspirations and brilliant talents, yet 
none of them can fill the vacancy he has left. 
He was the Himalaya overtopping all others 
of his profession, and ‘* none but himself can 
"* Monuments will be erected 
to his memory, pages of eulogy will be written 
and printed, while 


be his parallel. 


** History will write his honored name 


High on her truth-illumined scroll.” 


The record of his noble life is immovable and 


Tani ai pon the summits of 


firm as the ¢ 
which he so oft n sought rest and recreation 
from his manifold labors. The voice that is 
now hushed into eternal silence will not again 
send forth its messages of love and justice ; but 
though the man is gone from mortal vision, 
the truths that he has left in his writings will 
prove a valuable and immortal legacy to the 
world. Through them he will ever speak to 
the thousands who now mourn his departure, 
and who in turn will leave them to their chil- 
tions after them of the 
sweet spirit that yet breathes out his noble 


humanities in the works before them. And 


thus until time shall be no more, and the eartl 
itself shall pass away, will the influence of his 
great life, like a sweet benediction, penetrate 
through the ages, scattering roses and sunshine 
upon every lonely pathway of life’s weary pil- 
grims. 

For ens by the side of the still waters 
of a better sphere he has found a sweet resting- 
place. He has crossed over the ‘‘ narrow 
frith’’ to the. obscure immensity which the 
efforts of his tireless mind lost itself in seeking 


to penetrate, And there, in the searching light 
of that further shore where all is known, he 
stands before Him who is infinite in love. 
‘** Oh, the transporting, rapturous scene 
That rises on his sight! 
Sweet fields arrayed in living green, 


And rivers of delight. 





PASSING THROUGH TRIALS. 

If the life of Henry Ward Beecher was 
thickly dotted with the joys and pleasures that 
success brings to the human heart, it was also 
full of trials. Life was not to him all sun- 
shine ; it possessed in it for him many a cloud. 
Trials came to him ina biadoed eae but 
they only served as keys with which to draw 
out the sweetest and most perfect harmonies 
that God had implanted in his nature. And 
from his example in this respect there is much 
that we may profitably emulate. Life, in 
whatever aspect it may be presented before 
us, when we come to the reality is full of pit- 

Ils and entanglements into which our unwary 
feet often stumble. No matter what may be 
our position in life, whether that of the hum- 
blest peasant or if we attain the heights upon 
which Henry Ward Beecher stood, we will find 
that all are subjected to struggles and misfor- 
tunes. Every avenue is open to their ap- 


— 
th the warm t 


proach. They com hrobbing 


of our youthful lives ; they keep pace with the 
measured tread of manhood’s noon, and often 
linger with us when our footsteps are descend- 
ing the hill of life, and when our faces are 
turned toward the golden sunset of our earthly 
existence. And it is exactly as we bear these 
trials and come out from under them that we 
are benefited or injured, Trials roused in 
Henry Ward Beecher strength, hardihood, and 
valor, and so they should in usall, They are 
sent to us in order to test our manhood and 
womanhood. They may be hard to take—for 
tonics are always bitter ; but they strengthen the 
soul, and make us more courageous and bet- 
ter equipped to meet the exigencies of life. 
Because trials come to us and our neighbor 
seems from all appearances to be the happiest 


should remember that 


being in the world, we 
in the changes of real life joy and grief are 
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never far apart. In the same street the shut- 
ters of one house are closed, while the curtains 
of the next are brushed by the passing dancers. 
A wedding party often returns from church 
while a funeral train leaves from the adjacent 
Gladness and sighs brighten and dim 
Tears and laughter 


house. 
the mirror of daily life. 
are twin-born. Like two children sleeping in 
one cradle, when one wakes and stirs the other 
wakes also. Such is the established course of 
nature. In all the trials that may befall us, it 
is well to remember that calamity never leaves 
us where it finds us ; it either softens or hard- 
ens the heart of its victim. Misfortunes are 
never mournful to the soul that accepts them, 
for such do always see in every cloud an angel's 
face. ‘The fruit-tree blooms and bears, and 
the human heart should bearand bloom. The 
soul's great blooming is the flower of suffering. 
As the sun converts clouds into a glorious 
drapery, firing them with gorgeous hues, drap- 
ing the whole horizon with its glorious cos- 
tume, and writing victory along their front, so 
did the radiant heart of Henry Ward Beecher 
let forth its hopes upon its sorrows, and all 
blackness departed, and troubles that trooped 
to appall seemed to crowd around him asa 
triumphant procession following the steps of a 
victor. 
THE EDITOR’S VALEDICTORY. 

With this number of Tur Brooktyn Maca- 
ZINE, the last that shall appear bearing that 
name, the present editor and writer retires from 
From perhaps the 
most modest beginnings under which any 


the editorial management. 


magazine has ever been started, he has en- 
joyed the pleasure of watching its steady growth, 
until now he jeaves it a periodical that has suc- 
ceeded, despite its local name, in winning the 
respect and attention of a greater part of the 
American public and press, ‘That this success 
has served as a stimulant to him will readily 
be accepted and believed; and although the 
responsibilities of the position increased with 
its enlarged success, the duties seemed to grow 
easier as each issue placed the periodical in a 
higher niche in the great temple of literature. 
Recognizing the well-nigh incalculable influ- 


ence exerted by the literature of a nation upon 
the thoughts and actions of its people, it has 
been his aim in every article, poem, and essay 
printed under his jurisdiction that it should, 
if not always possessed of unmistakable merit, 
be at least so far as possible a private tutor to 
the reader, with an educating power and aim 
for what was best and most useful for him 
to know and learn. ‘The relations existing 
between the editor and his readers are sin- 
gularly peculiar, and it should cause no sur- 
prise if occasionally a mistake occurs, The 
editor's audience is an invisible one, and 
though he talks to it in the most familiar way; 
he knows not its character, nor can he see who 
comprises it. Often he must rely upon chance 
whether he pleases his constituency ; if he suc- 
ceeds, he knows it not; but if he fails, how 
quickly he is made aware ofit! His audience 
is comparatively silent of praise, and he must 
rely upon its silence as an indication of its ap- 
proval, But if the position of the editor is at 
times difficult, it is likewise dotted with many 
pleasures. And the experience of the present 
editor has, it seems to him, been an exception- 
ally agreeable and pleasant one. If here and 
there huge obstacles were encountered, the 
task of their removal] was made easier by the 
consciousness of the many evidences of faith 
and encouragement that was shown by those 


for whom we were toiling. And this feeling 


of pleasure and satisfaction was never so full 
and sincere as now, when it expresses itself in 
these few closing words. ‘To the large reading 
public, whose patronage made his labors seem 
lighter, and to the American press for its gen- 
erous attention to his efforts, the writer ex- 
tends his cordial and most heartfelt thanks. 
And in no less marked degree is his gratitude 
to the many talented and famed contributors 
whose personal interest in his undertaking led 
them often far out of their own way to meet 
his desires. And thus for all is this brief vale- 
dictory of hearty thanks and sincere gratitude 
intended, with the additional assurance that no 
kindness or courtesy ever extended, however 
insignificant, shall remain other than one of the 
many bright links in the chain of his experi- 
ence as editor of Tut Brooxiyn Macazine. 
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THE LITERARY WAYSIDE. 


To dwell, for a time, with the writers and their books.—Goldsmith. 


A GALAXY OF AMERICAN QUEENS, 


The English historian who would at this 
day attempt to sketch the lives and careers of 
the queens who have occupied the throne of 
England would find but little material not al- 
ready embodied in Agnes Strickland’s notable 
work, And in like manner would the Ameri- 
can historian sketching the lives of the women 
who have in their successive turns presided at 
the White Llouse, be confronted with a not less 
complete predecessor in Mrs. Laura C. Holio- 
way’s history of ‘‘ The Ladies of the White 
House,’’ of which a new and superb edition 
has just been issued. In this edition the au- 
thor brings the work down to the present ad- 
ministration by the addition of some seventy- 
five pages devoted to Miss Rose Elizabeth 
Cleveland and Mrs. President Cleveland. Like 
the preceding ones, these two chapters in the 
history of the White House are sketched with 
a brightness and interest that carries the reader 
almost unthinkingly from one page to another. 
As a complete history of the women of the 
White House, Mis. Holloway’s work stands 
alone and pre-eminent. No other writer ha 
attempted what she has so successfully carried 
out in her two volumes, and her work fills a 
hitherto unoccupied niche in the world of 
books. Biographies and lives of our Presi- 
dents are numerous enough, but it seems to 
have remained for Mrs. Holloway to give to 
the world the only suitable record of the 
women who, in many instances, accomplished 
much for the country in the assistance they 
rendered their exalted husbands. By a read- 
ing of these volumes we are led through one 
administration into another by a writer who 
evidently has devoted much study and re- 
search to the subjects she portrays and so clev- 
erly sketches. I*requently the curtain is lifted 
in the Presidential household, and we see the 
wife and motiier rather than the lady of the 
White House. How interesting are the lives 
of the women embodied in this most entertain- 
ing work, and what wholesome traits of char- 


acter are therein disclosed, one can only learn 
from a personal perusal of the work. From 
the reign of Martha Washington to that of 
Frances Cleveland, every administration js 
carefully dealt with, and nothing is left omitted 
that one might desire to know of the women 
who presided over the domestic life of ‘‘ the 
American palace.’’ Sometimes the life por- 
trayed is brilliant in social gayeties, while at 
another time we encounter afflictions of illness 


and death. The*comparisons which the reader 
will be apt to draw between the Characters of 


the different women are indeed most interest- 
ing, and will demonstrate the wide differences 
existing in the natures of women. Dut if the 
work is valuable for the thousand and one facts 
concerning the lives embodied in it, it is none 
the less important in its historical value. The 
large parts played by the wives: of our Presi- 
dents in influencing important national meas- 
ures are herein disclosed, and in scores of in- 
stances we see the power behind the throne, 
and the true movers in important policies of 
politics and statesmanship. The author has 
given additional interest to her work by pre- 
ceding each sketch with the best portrait of the 
subject obtainable, and illustrations of the 
homesteads of the Presidents, and views of the 
White House. Mrs. Holloway has succeeded 
in occupying the vacant place in American lit- 
erature which Agnes Strickland filled in the 
literature of Great Britain with her 


eer 


history of 
a 


The Lives of the Qlueens of England. 


GENERAL FREMONT’S MEMOIRS, 


Among the heroes that adorn the pages of 
American history, no name perhaps is synony- 
mous with so many political, military, and 
exploring achievements as that of John C. 
Fremont. All the romance of frontier adven- 
ture and pioneer exploration, involving lost 
trails, imprisonment in snowy cafions and the 
danger of starvation ; of marriage and love, 
and a runaway marriage with the daughter of 


a distinguished statesman ; of the most con- 


spicuous position that national politics affords ; 
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of participation ina great war, and of his pre- 
vious and subsequent reverses and misfortunes, 
cluster around his name. He found the path 
that led across the Rocky Mountains to Cali- 
fornia, and he afterward conquered it, and gaye 
jts vast wealth as a dowry to the nation. He 
was the first candidate of the Republican Party 
for President. He was one of the first gener- 
als in highest rank in the Civil War, and with 
remarkable foresight, perceiving that its results 
would turn on the emancipation of the slaves, 
forestalled the movements of higher national 
authorities having that object in view. His 
speculations in railroads, mines, and other 
property were on a colossal scale, but others 
reaped the harvest of wealth of which the seed 
was sown by him. In the prime of his years 
he was a man of great intellectual power, of 
great ambition and purposes, of great courage 
and audacity, and he thought no place of 
power, aggrandizement, and honor was above 
or beyond his reach. That the memoirs of 
General 'remont should, therefore, be fraught 
with the most intense interest, is not to be 
wondered at. The first volume of these 
““Memoirs’’ of his life has just been pub- 
lished, and from it can be gathered some idea 
of the great value that will attach itself to the 
work when it shall be complete. The story of 
the Government explorations in which General 
Fremont bore so conspicuous a part occupies 
almost the entire first volume, and possesses 
all the elements of romance. A further and 
more extended review is deferred until the 
publication of the second and final volume of 
the work. General Fremont's publishers for, 
the work are Messrs. Belford, Clarke & Com- 
pany, of New York and Chicago. 


FRANKLIN AMONG THE FRENCH. 


Much as we know about Benjamin Franklin, 
as communicated through his autobiography 
and the several works that have been published, 
itis evident that there is yet much that is un- 
known to even the closest students of his life 
and to the world at large. Few figures in 
American history are so commanding and yet 
so simple as Franklin. He was unique in 
many respects, yet possessed of a wonderful 
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character. And these truths become still 
more convincing after a reading of the volume 
entitled ‘‘ Franklin in France,’’ fresh from the 
press of the publishers. We see Franklin in 
this work during his nine years’ residence in 
France, and from his own letters much light is 
thrown on his lifeamong the French. The let- 
ters embodied in the volume are those which 
were left to Franklin’s grandson, William 
Temple Franklin, and from him recently pur- 
chased by the United States for $35,000. In 
these letters, the authors, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale and his son, founda vast fund of material 
for their book, and the highest credit is due 
them for the careful manner in which the letters 
have been selected and used. The original spell- 
ing of the letters has not been preserved, Dr. Hale 
explaining in his preface that he believes all 
errors in spelling and composition to have been 
rather the fault of ‘‘some unknown, careless 
copying clerk, who has long since gone to his 
place and rendered his own account of his mis- 
deeds,’’ than to Franklin himself. For this 
reason, he has corrected all errors where dis- 
covered, except in cases where the word 
‘*choose’’ is spelled ‘‘ chuse”’ and ‘‘ public’’ 
with a ‘*k’’ at the end. ut these are minor 
things to consider in the light of the great 
value and fascinating interest of the work. 
That the officials at Washington showed wis- 
dom in the purchase of the Franklin letters is 
clearly evidenced from such as are given in this 
book, and weare, indeed, fortunate that the task 
of presenting them to the public was intrusted 
to such competent hands as Dr. Hale and his 
son, The world will learn much from this 
volume which it has never known before con- 
cerning Franklin’s important mission to 
France, and his residence and associations in 
that country. ‘The staid old philosopher car- 
ried his Americanisms into France, and what 
they did for them often causes the reader to 
smile. The story is enlivened with incidents 
that will prove especially attractive to the gen- 
eral reader. From the more solid and _his- 
torical standpoint, the book is one that must 
be regarded as one of the most valuable of re- 
cent additions to Franklin literature. Pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers, of Boston. 
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THE POETS’ CORNER 


‘* A portion of the room was given the poet for stringing his tuneful lyre.”’ 


IS THE MOON MADE OF GREEN CHEESE? 
Ye savants pedantic may say what you please, 
And vow that the mo 


What’s science and logic? I'll now in a minute 





1is not made of green cheese. 


Give proofs prima facie of all there is in it. 


Many long ycars ago, when the world was quite 
young, 
There lived a milkmaid with a very sharp tongue ; 
1 


She’d married a man with raiment much tattered, 
But this, I’m afraid, to the wife little mattered. 


For owing, perchance, to the fact that no moon 

The days of their courtship did kindly illume, 

This wife—-ah, too sad !—found her love turned to 
hate, 

And bethought herof means to be rid of her mate. 


11} 


One day while the lacteal she busily mixed, 





And poured in a mould a cheese she had fixed, 
The husband, all tattered, by hunger made bolder 
Than usual, came near her, his axe on his shoulder. 
ie 


**T prithee, »d dame, an you if it please, 





I'll take for my dinner a piece of your cheese.”’ 
** My cheese !"’ cried the dame, in a furious rage ; 
Then, as if some new thought her wrath did assuage, 


She cried, ‘‘ Come you nearer, and pray take your 
fill !’° 

He, blessing his stars, and thinking no ill, 

Came close to the dish, for a piece eager grasping ; 


But soon in the treacherous fluid he lay gasping. 


A push from his wife gave him cheese to devour, 
But, alas! the milk of human kindness was sour. 
But hark ye, 
The cheese, as if at such horror irate, 





e now a strange thing I relate 


Flew straight to the sky with a deafening row, 
Followed close by the dish, the spoon, and the cow : 


While a little black dog, with laughter satanic, 


And barki 





ng and cap’ring, did add to the panic. 


> 


The cow, with a deafening hullabaloo, 

Leaped clear o’er the cheese, and continued to 
moo ; 

While the wicked young wife, not repenting her 
sin, 

Cried, ‘‘ Moo on, Mooly cow, I don’t mind your 
din.”’ 


So ever since then this cheese in the sky 
Has been christened the moo’n—isn’t that a good 
why? 


And oft of a clear summer’s night you may see 


That the wax in the moo’n still continues to be 


SO PURE AND FAIR WAS SHE. 
My love went straying on the shining strand, 
Beside the margin of the sounding sea 
Stooping, she gathered in her dainty hand 
The glistening shells ;—so pure and fair was she 
The wondering waves crept up my love to see, 
As here and there she walked, her little feet 
Made pretty prints upon the yielding sands, 

et j= 

At this the joyous wavelets clapped their hands, 





Telling the story of her wanderings sy 





And ran to kiss her steps, in eager bands 





At length a tender thought her heart did move 


Upon the moistened beach my name to write ; 


With her fair finger for a pen, my love 





The letters traced :—the jealous waves grew white 





With rage, and rose and swept my name [rom sight. 


A ROSE FROM THE BRIDE’S BOUQUET. 
3Y EpGAR IRVING BRENNER. 


Exquisite, velvety, chaste, 

A rose from the bride’s bouquet ; 
Fair as the woman it graced, 
Frail as the veil it displaced 


Tremblingly torn aw 





The bride and her retinue gay 
Have gone from the garlanded rooms, 
And nothing but fragrant perfumes 


And I in the solitude stay 






And a rose from the bride’s bouquet. 


Out with the flare of the gas! 
Let my fond memories stray 

Back with a sweet little lass, 

Bounding away in the grass, 
Culling bright flowers in play ; 
All unaware of the day 





Love should make captive her heart. 


Let the old memories start, 





Alone in the solitude gr 


With a rose from the bride’s bouquet. 


Beat high in thy joy, little heart, 

Shine out like the sun to the day ; 
Close-pressed to the breast whose thou art, 
Beat nigh to thy soul’s counterpart ; 

Love commands, little heart, obey. 

For thee in the darkness I pray, 
Unthought of, unminded, forgot, 
Dreaming of youth I have not, 

Yet finding an ample repay 

In a rose from the t 




















TABERNACLE PULPIT 


A MONTHLY REPORT OF THE SERMONS DELIVERED BY REV. T. 
DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D., FROM THE PULPIT OF THE 
BROOKLYN TABERNACLE. 


The reports of my sermons published in 


THE Brooktyn MacGazine, made by my own 


stenographer and printed after my personal revision, are authorized and recommended by me to 
the public as accurate reports of the sermons delwered from the pulpit of the Brooklyn Tabernacle 
“ 2 


Brooklyn, March 15, 1886. 


T. DE WITT TALMAGE., 


A SALUTATION, AND A PLEA FOR CHARLESTON. 


DetiveRED BY Dr, TAaLMAGE IN THE Brooktyn TABERNACLE, SunpDay Mornino, 


SEPTEMBER 


Text : ‘‘ Is it well with thee? is it well with 
Kincs iv. 26. 


The forms of salutation are as different as 
the nationalities. An Egyptian meeting an 
Egyptian in that hot land has for salutation : 
“Do you sweat copiously ?’’ A Chinaman 
meeting a Chinaman in his native country has 
for salutation : ‘‘ Have you eaten your rice ?”’ 
A Frenchman meeting a Frenchman in his 
native country has for salutation : ‘‘ How do 
you carry yourself?’’ An American meeting 
an American has for salutation: ‘‘ How do 
you do to-day ?’’ In some lands they shake 
hands. In others they drop on one knee. In 
others they put the right hand in the sleeve of the 
left, —almost every nation thus having its own 
peculiar form of salutation. Well, in the text 
it was the ordinary mode. A home in Shunem 
had been blest with just one child, and that 
child went out into the harvest-field and got 
sunstruck, and putting his hands to his temples, 
he cried out : ‘* My head, my head !’’ and ex- 
pired before noon. The mother, instead of 
preparing the child for sepulture, starts out to 
meet Elisha the prophet. After a while she 
comes up. Elisha sees her, and he says to his 
servant Gehazi : ‘* I wonder what is the matter 
with that Shunammite woman? Go out and 
meet her.’’ Gehazi, the servant, starts, and he 
comes up to this woman, and he cries out : 
“What is the matter? Are any of you sick ? 


5, 1886. 


thy husband ? is it well with the child ?’’—mn 


Has anything happened? ‘ Is it well with thee ? 
Is it well with thy husband? Is it well with 
the child ?’ ”’ 

Standing before you on the first Sabbath 
after some weeks of absence, I thought that 
this text might be very appropriate. Gehazi, 
in asking these questions of this woman, ex- 
pressed an anxiety in regard to her personal 
health ; and when I meet you now after the 
severe months of the summer have passed, and 
sicknesses have been abroad in different parts 
of the land, and many of you have been amid 
perils of rail-train and steamer, it seems to me 
that the question that Gehazi asked of the 
woman of Shunem is as appropriate for me to 
ask this morning of my beloved people when I 
cry out: ‘‘ Is it well with thee? Is it well 
with thy husband ? Is it well with the child ?”’ 
There is hardly a family represented in this 
house to-day that has not in some of its mem- 
bers been afflicted with some style of physical 
disorder, but by the ministry of mother, or wife, 
or friend, or medical attendant, the disease was 
balked, and you are in the house of God to- 
day, while Greenwood, and Mount Auburn 
and Laurel Hill have added mightily to their 
silent population. Through days or weeks 
some of you have breathed the tonic of the 

nountain air, and the tides of health have 
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come into some of your pulses with the rising 
tides of the sea. There is more color in your 
cheek ; there is more fire in your eye ; there is 
more nerve in your purpose ; there is more 
capacity in your nature to serve God. But we 
all know that this is not the case with many. 
As God looks down upon those great cities, 
through the beautiful streets and the dark alleys, 
oh, how many consumings and wastings away 
by disease! They rest not day nor night. 
The two fans swung on either side the couch 
cannot bring relief. The cup is put to the 
cracking lip, but the thirst rages on, The hot 
pillow is turned, but the fever burns. The 
balsam is taken, but the cough exasperates. 
The tonic is applied, but the strength still fails. 
Groan passing through the street is swallowed 
of other groans, and pain shrieks to pain, and 
hospital calls upon hospital, and from all the 
great cities of our land there is heard to-day— 
whether you hear it or not—the wailing ofa 
great agony. It is not, therefore, a trivial 
question, but one of momentous interest when 
I propound it this morning, and say to you 
personally : ‘‘ Is it well with you?’’ We run 
so many risks, we have so little foresight, we 
violate so many laws of nature, there are so 
many elements of destruction in breath, in 
wave, in cloud, in sea, it isa matter worthy 
of indestructible record if this morning, after 
all the exposures of the summer, you can 
answer these interrogatories of my text in the 
affirmative, and put your hand on brain, or 
lung, or heart, and say, ‘‘ It is well.’’ Oh, 
what a glorious thing it is to be well—to have 
free foot and clear eye and easy digestion 
and alert ear and stout muscle. Strong men 
and women, have you thanked God for your 
health? If not, go and listen to the cry of 
those who in the morning say, ‘* Would God 
it were night,’’ and in the night say, ‘‘ Would 
God it were morning.”’ If you are seated in 
the house of God to-day in comfortable health, 
let your soul go out toward the throne of 
mercy while you say within yourselves, ‘* It is 
well.’’ 

But my subject goes still further, and it indi- 
cates that Gehazi was not only anxious in re- 
gard to the personal welfare of this woman of 
Shunem, but he was anxious in regard to the 
comfort of her whole family. Standing here 
to-day, looking into your friendly faces, I am 
anxious to know not only how you fare per- 
sonally, but how it is with your household. 
There was a time when you were wrapped up 
in yourself. The question was ‘‘ my health,”’ 

“my well-being,” ‘where shall I 

‘what shall I do?” 
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‘‘ what will happen to 
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me?’ That is changed now and you are 
wrapped up in the life of others. Your sou} 
is more vulnerable than it used to be. God 
has set you in a family and there are influences 
all around about you, circling and wide ning 
and widening out. It may have been many 
years ago, but not far enough back to make 
you forget when you took the oath of conjugal 
fidelity. One in hope and one in affection you 
have walked up the path of life to this hour, 
God has put many blessings in that conjugal 
cup, and while sometimes you walked under 
the clouds and through the waves, and have 
halted at the brink of a grave, your hearts 
both broken at once, you this day ought to 
send up one long, loud, exhilarant song to the 
God who chose your habitation and gave you 
such pleasant surroundings. Perhaps you have 
thought it was merely a chance walk, or a 
chance call, or a chance look, or a sudden im- 
pulse that conjoined your two destinies. Ah, 
no. It was under the control of that God who 
in the presence of Abraham’s servant brought 
Rachel with a pitcher to the well, showing her 
whose wife she should be. Has that early love 
faded out? or is it a Christian benediction ? 
Have the kindly offices, the offices of gentle- 
ness, become more rare, now that the light has 
gone from the eye and the hair is getting a 
little gray—snow on the raven’s wing? As 
you get farther off from that time when you 
took the vows amid the flowers and the music 
and the blithe hearts and the congratulatory as- 
sembly, and you come on to the time when 
that tender link will be broken against the 
marble slab, and between you shall open the 
rift of a g } go farther on in that 
journey are you less careful for each other's 
welfares? Has the caress become silly because 
so long the honeymoon has passed? Will 
there be a mound after a while growing a har- 
vest of nettles and nightshade, snake infested, 
devil haunted? Oh, your larger house, your 
brighter associations, your greater prosperities, 
my brother, my sister, cannot atone for that 
lack of kindness which characterized you when 
you started life together. Then the tallow 
candle, flickering on the homely stand, was 
brighter to you than the light of a chandelier 
in an emperor's palace, and the evening meal, 
to which you came wearily from work—and 
there was one at the other end of the table— 
had more attractions for you than the banquet 
where attendants lift the lids from smoking 
viands to the sound of well-drilled orchestra. 
Oh, is it well with thy husband? Is it well 
with thy wife ? 

But my subject takes a step further. You 





























know that almost every house has the blessing 
of childhood. Indeed, this blessing seems to 
be given in great profusion in proportion as 
other blessings are denied. There are thousands 
of homes in which the only light is in the 
child’s eye, and the only music in the child- 
ren's footsteps. You almost pity the poor man 
because he has so many little ones in his cot. 
Talk to him about it’s being a pity! Ask him 
which one of the flaxen-headed pets he would 
spare from the household. Why, that one has 
its mother’s eyes, and another its father’s 
mouth, and another the different points of all 
the family, and all of these the peculiarities 
commending them to the parental heart. Not 
one could be spared. On a Western steamboat 
a philanthropic and generous gentleman walk- 
ing the deck saw a man and his two children, 
and they were all covered with the marks of great 
poverty and destitution, The kind-hearted 
ventleman said to the man: ‘‘I think I will 
adopt one of your children. _ 1 will take one of 
your children and I will make him heir to my 
estate. 1t seems to me you are very poor, and 
I would like to have one of these little ones.’’ 
‘‘What,’’ said the man, ‘‘ you want to cut off 
my rightarm ; you want to pluck out my heart 
by the roots. If there is any man in all the 
world poorer than Iam, God pity him ; but you 
can’t have one of these children ; I can’t spare 
them.” In all the largest flocks of children 
where is there one lamb that we could afford 
to spare? Ah, the welfare of your children 
has become a study with some of you. What 
to teach them, what example to set before 
them, how to curb that impetuosity, how to 
fire that sluggishness, how to control that evil 
proclivity, how to meet the duties you and 
your little ones. ‘‘ Is it well with the child ?”’ 
Sometimes you get almost discouraged. Just 
at the time when you think you have extirpated 
the last evil proclivity, the old habit breaks out 
in anew place, and though you say it to no 
one else, you say to yourself: ‘‘ 1 wonder if 
anybody else has such trouble with their chil- 
dren as 1 have?’ Qh, Christian brother, 
every Christian man has a right to take a hope- 
ful view of his children. Evil in childhood 
is not the precursor of coming ruin. When 
you were theirage you were no better, and if 
common report in regard to some of you is 
true, you were worse! Ah, my friends, God's 
blessings hover over the heads of the righteous, 
and though children may go wrong, and their 
behavior may be ruinous, the God of Jacob 
will bless the Jads. Many a Christian parent 
after long years of praying and watching and 
struggling and despairing in regard to a child 
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has left him a vagabond, but by the rivers of 
heaven and under the arches of eternal salvation 
has atter a while celebrated the return of that 
prodigal and held high jubilee in celestial 
palaces because that, after all, after all, it was 
well with the child. Oh, Christian parent, 
whatever you do for your children, or neglect 
to do, do not neglect their eternal salvation. 
Do not make the mistake of that family who, 
when their house was on fire. secured all the 
household goods, but forgot to ask until too 
late: ‘‘ Are the children safe ?’’ Oh, what 
terrible neglect! When the elements shal 
melt with fervent heat and the world shall 
burn, will your children be safe ? 

But my subject takes a step farther, and I 
am permitted in carrying out the idea that 
hovers above the text, and is suggested by the 
text, to ask you this morning how it is with the 
old people that have come to spend their last 
days in your house, oh man, oh woman. Do 
you give them a room on the fourth story? 
Do you make them eat at the second table? 
Have you as much patience with the weak- 
nesses of their second childhood as they had 
patience with the follies of your first? Ah, 
smooth the steps for those aged feet, for they 
will soon stop on the way. Do you not notice 
that the step is getting shorter and shorter ? 
Plough not that old face with any more wrin- 
kles. ‘Trouble and care have marked it full 
enough. Put not on those stooping shoulders 
any more burdens. ‘They stoop now by carry- 
ing the burdens of your early waywardness. 
Shakespeare put it with tremendous force when 
he said : 





‘* How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.”’ 

And the inspired writer puts it with still more 
force when he says: ‘‘ The eye that mocketh 
at its father and refuseth to obey its mother, 
the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and 
the young eagles shall eat it.’" How is it with 
the old folks? How have they got through 
the summer? Is there greater pallor on the 
cheek? Is the cough more persistent? Are 
they still alive? Is it well with thy father? 
Is it well with thy mother ? 

But my subject goes one step farther, and 
makes inquiry as to your spiritual welfare. <A 
man may be sound in body and he may have 
luxuriant investments and have high social 
position, and yet, instead of being well with 
them, there may be everlasting disease wasting 
his soul and awfully and overwhelmingly it 
may be ill with him. All those estates will go 
out of your hands, all those friends will vanish 
from your earthly association ; but God has 
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planted in you a light which will burn on after 

the last ember of a consuming world is tram- 
pled out and extinguished. 

‘* There is a life that always lives, 

There is a death that never dies.’ 

Considering the fact that you are so invested, 
and that eternity presses on toward you, and 
that soon your naked soul will step out and 
up into the presence of the eternal God in 
judgment, ought not the question of my text 
resound through the deepest depths of your 
immortal nature while I cry out: ‘‘ Is it well 
with thy soul?’ You know all about the 
Christly sacrifice, and you know the hope that 
was kindled for our world from the wood of 
the cross, and you know that the tears of Christ 
poured until they made a fountain, and that 
from that fountain there runs forth a river so 
deep that all the armies of earth may wash in 
it, and on its banks all the empires of heaven 
may sing. Are your sins pardoned? Are 
your sorrows comforted? Is your soul saved ? 
Is it well with thee for time? Will it be well 
with thee for eternity ? 

Now, there may be in the audience many 
who are disposed to complain. Hardships 
have come upon them, and losses, and perhaps 
especial griefs have come upon them this sum- 
mer, and they are more disposed to answer 
the question of the text in the negative. So I 
drawacontrast. Brooklyn—Charleston! Oh, 
when you think of the sorrows of that city can- 
not you thank God for your homes? cannot 
you thank God for your privileges? cannot 
vou thank God for the quiet of this holy Sab- 
bath ? while in that city millionaire and beggar 
crouch together in the open parks. I have 
been accustomed to create gratitude in my soul 
by going down among those who have not a 
comfortable home and who have not comfort- 
able surroundings ; and to-day compare your 
condition with the condition of the fifty thou- 
sand affrighted people in that sad city. Whata 
time of trouble our world has had ever since 
by the hand of God it was bowled into space ! 
It is an epileptic world. Convulsion after con- 
yulsion. Frosts striking it with sledge-ham- 
mer of icebergs. Fires melting it with fur- 
naces seven hundred times heated. Meteors 
darting by grazing it on one side—meteors 
darting by grazing it on the other side, and 
none of them slowing up for safety. Whole 
flotillas, whole navies, whole argosies of worlds 
rushing past. It isan amazement to me that 





long ago it was not run down and destroyed. 
Why, our world is like a fishing smack off the 
coast of Newfoundland, while the Etruria and 
the Umbria and the Great Eastern whirl by, 


And then our world by sin has been smitten 
with internal disorders, and the machinery of 
the world has all been damaged so that some- 
times the furnaces burst and the walking-beams 
of the mountains are broken, and islands ship 
a sea, and this great hulk of a world is jarred 
with accidents that threaten its immediate 
demolition. Thirty-six earthquakes last year 
in the United States and Canada, and seven 
thousand earthquakes reported in the cata. 
logues of the British Association in the two 
centuries, Long ago as Trajan goes to An- 
tioch on a visit and amid the splendors of a 
public reception, an earthquake meets him and 
it takes his life. At one o’clock on Novem- 
ber Ist, 1755, Lisbon, fair and beautiful, six 
minutes after sixty thousand perished, so that 
Voltaire, writing in regard to it, says for that 
region it was the day of judgment—nothing 
wanting but the trumpet. That vibration shak- 
ing the two hemispheres. And so in all the 
times, but especially in our own century. In 
1812, Caraccas was caught in the grip of an 
earthquake. In 1822, in Chili, one hundred 
thousand square miles by volcanic forces were 
upheaved to four and seven feet of permanent 
elevation. In 1854 Japan felt the geological 
agony. Naples shaken in 1857 and Mexico 
in 1858. The capital of the Argentine Re- 
public in 1861. Manilla terrorized in 1963. 
The Hawaiian Islands by such forces upheaved 


and let down in 1871, Nevada shaken in 
1871. Antioch in 1872. California in 1872, 
San Salvador in 1873. In 1883, Ischia, the 


beautiful Italian watering-place, the home of 
historical reminiscences and of all beautiful 
surroundings ; yonder, Naples, the paradise 
of art, the city, the island let down into the 
trough of the sea disappearing. A few months 
after, Java, the most fertile island in all the 
earth, mountain after mountain going down, 
and city after city, and that island which yields 
the healthiest beverage in all the world became 
the scene of the greatest disaster of the cen- 
tury. One hundred and twenty thousand peo- 
ple dying, dead. At the mouth of the Ganges, 
three islands ten years ago, convulsing in the 
land and cyclone in the air, and of three hun- 
dred and forty thousand population two hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand perished. ‘‘ Oh,” 
we said, ‘‘ we live in a land that will never be 
disturbed ; such volcanic forces cannot strike 
us, and even sometimes on the Pacific Coast 
there are disturbances, not on the Atlantic 
Coast.’’ Then God comes in this last week and 
He shakes this whole continent. It is felt in 
San Francisco and it is felt in New York. God 
is shaking terribly the nations, and it seems to 
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me there is alesson which this pulpit and every 
pulpit ought to interpret for the people. God 
is teaching America, and He is teaching all 
nations that this world is a poor foundation on 
which to build. Oh, we thought if we had 
everything insured in the fire insurance com- 
panies all would be well. Where are the in- 
surance companies that could help that Charles- 
ton calamity? God is thundering from the 
heavens, ‘* Build on the rock, the Rock of 
Ages.’’ Build on the eternal God. ‘That is 
the foundation that never can be shaken. 
Do not build on this earth. Set not your 
affections on things on earth. And yet the 
painter worships his picture, and the architect 
worships his building, and the merchant wor- 
ships his enterprise. and we cling to this 
world ; but it isa very poor portion. Isaac 
Newton's dog, ‘‘ Spot,’’ destrovs in a little 
while the manuscript that it took his master 
many years to create. A worm in the hulk of a 
vessel sinks the ship that was the pride of its 
builder, A. child’s hand effaces a painting 
that was to be immortal. A piece of costly 
sculpture, the work of genius, is dropped, and 
the grandest arches and the stanchest pyra- 
mids and the mightiest cities must come down. 
The time will come when Charleston and 
Chicago and New Orleans and Brooklyn and 
New York and Boston and London and Paris 
and Vienna and St. Petersburg and Pekin and 
Canton will be caught in what St. John in the 
Book of Revelation calls *‘a great earthquake. ’’ 
The world is a poor foundation on which to 
build. If the American people do not learn 
that lesson it will be bad forthem. But oh, it 
seems to me there comes a lesson of obligation 
to those suffering people. There is not a city 
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on this continent, it seems to me, that has so 
many reasons for calling for the sympathy of 
the country to-day. Just think of it! Have 
you counted up the scourges that have come 
upon this city? First, the scourge of war ; 
then in a few years the scourge of fire ; then 
in a few years the scourge of cholera, last year 
the scourge of cyclone, and now the scourge 
of earthquake. And the people do not want— 
God-bless-yous. All our prayers will not 
amount to anything unless accompanied by 
positive benefaction. The pleading hands 
come up from the débris of that fallen city, 
saying : ‘‘ We are hungry, give us bread; we 
are homeless, give us shelter; we are sick, 
give us cordials.’’ Palsied will be the ear that 
will not hear, and palsied will be the hand that 
will not help. I stand here to-day to plead 
for the hundreds of households that have been 
despoiled of their living. I plead in behalf of 
homes there, and some of us have enjoyed 
their hospitalities. I plead in behalf of chil- 
dren whose fathers have perished under the 
fallen walls. I plead in behalf of women 
whose hour of anguish has come, and there is 
no pillow and there is no roof. Aye, I plead 
in behalf of Him who said ;: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
did it to these, ye did itto Me.’’ I know 
you will not turn your back upon this suffer- 
ing. Let the officers of the church, as they 
go through these aisles, go slowly, remember- 
ing the amount they gather will decide whether 
some groaning men and women shall live or 
die. By so much as we expect mercy from 
the Lord in the last day, let us have mercy for 
others. Oh, Thou self-denying One of Geth- 
semane, drop upon us Thy Spirit ! 
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PEOPLE WHO HAVE LOST THEIR WAY. 
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Text : ‘* And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well of water; and she went and filled 
the bottle with water, and gave the lad drink.’ —GeEnesis xxi. 19, 


Morning breaks upon Beer-sheba. There 
is an early stir in the house of old Abraham, 
There has been trouble among the domestics. 
Hagar, an assistant in the household, and her 
son, a brisk lad of sixteen years, have become 
impudent and insolent, and Sarah, the mistress 
of the household, puts her foot down very hard 
and says that they will have to leave the prem- 
ises. They are packing up now. Abraham, 
knowing that the journey before his servant 
and her son will be very long and across deso- 
late places, in the kindness of his heart sets 
about putting up some bread and a bottle with 
water in it. It is a very plain lunch that 
Abraham provides, but I warrant you there 
would have been enough of it had they not 
lost their way. ‘‘ God be with you !’’ said 
old Abraham as he gave the lunch to Hagar 
and a good many charges as to how she should 
conduct the journey. Ishmael, the boy, I 
suppose, bounded away in the morning light. 
Boys always like a change. Poor Ishmael ! 
He has no idea of the disasters that are ahead 
of him. Hagar gives one long, lingering look 
on the familiar places where she has spent so 
many happy days, each scene associated with 
the pride and joy of her heart, young Ishmael. 

The scorching noon comes on. ‘The air is 
stifling and moves across the desert with in- 
sufferable suffocation. Ishmael, the boy, be- 
gins to complain and lies down, but Hagar 
rouses him up, saying nothing about her own 
weariness or the sweltering heat ; for mothers 
can endure anything. ‘Trudge — trudge — 
trudge. Crossing the dead level of the desert, 
how wearily and slowly the miles slip! <A 
tamarind that seemed hours ago to stand only 
just a little ahead, inviting the travellers to 
come under its shadow, now is as far off as 
ever, or seemingly so. Night drops upon the 
desert and the travellers are pillowless. Ish- 
mael, very weary, I suppose instantly falls 
asleep. Hagar—as the shadows of the night 
begin to lap over each other—Hagar hugs her 
weary boy to her bosom and thinks of the fact 
that it is her fault that they are in the desert. 
A star looks out and every falling tear it kisses 
with a sparkle. A wing of wind comes over 


the hot earth and lifts the locks from the 
fevered brow of the boy. Hagar sleeps fitfully 
and in her dreams travels over the weary day 
and half awakes her son by crying out in her 
sleep : ‘‘ Ishmael ! Ishmael !’’ 

And so they go on day after day and night 
after night, for they have lost their way. No 
path in the shifting sands; no sign in the 
burning sky. ‘The sack empty of the flour; 
the water gone from the bottle. What shall 
she do? As she puts her fainting Ishmael 
under a stunted shrub of the arid plain, she 
sees the blood-shot eye, and feels the hot hand, 
and watches the blood bursting from the 
cracked tongue, and there isa shriek in the 
desert of Beer-sheba: ‘‘ We shall die! We 
shall die !’’ Now, no mother was ever made 
strong enough to hear her son cry in vain for 
a drink. Heretofore she had cheered her boy 
by promising a speedy end of the journey, and 
even smiled upon him when he felt desperately 
enough. Now, there is nothing to do but 
place him under a shrub and let him die. She 
had thought that she would sit there and watch 
until the spirit of her boy would go away for- 
ever, and then she would breathe out her own 
life on his silent heart ; but as the boy begins 
to claw his tongue in agony of thirst, and 
struggle in distortion, and begs his mother to 
slay him, she cannot endure the spectacle. 
She puts him under a shrub and goes offa 
bow-shot, and begins to weep until all the 
desert seems sobbing, and her cry strikes clear 
through the heavens ; and an angel of God 
comes out on acloud and looks down upon 
the appalling grief and cries; ‘‘ Hagar, what 
aileth thee?’’ She looks up and she sees the 
angel pointing to a well of water, where she 
fills the bottle for the lad. Thank God! 
Thank God ! 

I learn from this Oriental scene, in the 
first place, what a sad thing it is when people 
do not know their place and get too proud for 
their business. Hagar was an assistant in that 
household, but she wanted to rule there. She 
ridiculed and jeered until her son, Ishmael, 
got the same tricks. She dashed out her own 


happiness and threw Sarah into a great fret, 
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and if she had stayed much longer in that 
household she would have upset calm Abra- 
ham's equilibrium. My friends, one half of 
the trouble in the world to-day comes from the 
fact that people do not know their place, or, 
finding their place, will not stay in it. When 
we come into the world there is always a place 
ready for us. A place for Abraham. A place 
for Sarah. A place for Hagar. A place for 
Ishmael. A place for you and a place for me. 
Our first duty is to find our sphere ; our second 
isto keep it. We may be born in a sphere far 
off from the one for which God finally intends 
us. Sixtus V. was born on the low ground, 
and was a swineherd ; God called him up to 
wave a sceptre. Ferguson spent his early days 
in looking after sheep ; God called him up to 
Jook after stars and be a shepherd watching the 
flocks of light on the hillsides of heaven. 
Hogarth began by engraving pewter pots ; God 
raised him to stand in the enchanted realm of 
apainter. ‘Theshoemaker’s bench held Bloom. 
field for a little while ; but God raised him to 
sit in the chair of a philosopher and Christian 
scholar. ‘The soap-boiler of London could not 
keep his son in that business, for God had de- 
cided that Hawley was to be one of the greatest 
astronomers of England. 

On the other hand, we may be born ina 
sphere a little higher than that for which God 
intends us. We may be born ina castle, and 
play in a costly conservatory, and feed high- 
bred pointers, and angle for gold fish in arti- 
ficial ponds, and be familiar with princes ; yet 
God may better have fitted us for a carpenter’s 
shop, or dentist's forceps, or a weaver’s shut- 
tle, ora blacksmith’s forge. The great thing 
is to find just the sphere for which God in- 
tended us, and then to occupy that sphere, and 
occupy it forever. Here isa man God fash- 
ioned to make a plough. There is aman God 
fashioned to make a constitution. The man 
who makes the plough is just as honorable as 
the man who makes the constitution. ‘There 
is a woman who was made to fashion a robe, 
and yonder is one intended to be a queen and 
wear it. It seems to me that in the one case 
as in the other, God appoints the sphere, and 
the needle is just as respectable in His sight 
as the sceptre. I do not know but that the 
world would long ago have been saved if some 
of the men out of the ministry were in it, and 
some of those who are in it were out of it. I 
really think that one half of the world may be 
divided into two quarters—those who have not 
found their sphere and those who, having 
found it, are not willing to stay there. How 
many are struggling for a position a little 
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higher than that which God intended for them. 
The bondswoman wants to be mistress. 
Hagar keeps crowding Sarah. The small 
wheel of a watch which beautifully went tread- 
ing its golden pathway, wants to be the bal- 
ance-wheel, and the sparrow with chagrin 
drops into the brook because it cannot, like 
the eagle, cut a circle under the sun. 

In the Lord’s army we all want to be 
brigadier-generals !_ The sloop says: ‘*‘ More 
mast, more tonnage, more canvas, Oh, that 
I were a topsail schooner or a full-rigged brig, 
ora Cunard steamer !’’ And so the world is 
filled with cries of discontent, because we are 
not willing to stay in the place where God put 
us and intended us to be. My friends, be not 
too proud to do anything God tells you to do, 
For the lack of a right disposition in this re- 
spect the world is strewn with wandering Hagars 
and Ishmaels. God has given each one of us 
a work todo, You carry a scuttle of coal up 
that dark alley. You distribute that Christian 
tract. You give ten thousand dollars to the 
missionary cause. You for fifteen years sit 
with chronic rheumatism, displaying the beauty 
of Christian submission. Whatever God calls 
you to, whether it win hissing or huzza ; 
whether to walk under triumphal arch or lift 
the sot out of the ditch ; whether it be to 
preach on a Pentecost or tell some wanderer of 
the street of the mercy of the Christ, or of Mary 
Magdalene ; whether it be to weave the garland 
for a laughing child on a spring morning and 
call her a May Queen, or to comb out the 
tangled locks of a waif of the street, and cut up 
one of your old dresses to fit her out for the 
sanctuary—do it, and do it right away. 
Whether it be a crown or yoke, do not fidget. 
Everlasting honors upon those who do their 
work, and do their whole work, and are con- 
tented in the sphere in which God has put 
them; while there is wandering and exile 
and desolation and wilderness for discontented 
Hagar and Ishmael. 

Again, I find in this Oriental scene a les- 
son of sympathy with woman when she goes 
forth trudging in the desert. What a great 
change it was for this Hagar! There was the 
tent and all the surroundings of Abraham’s 
house, beautiful and luxurious, no doubt. 
Now she is going out into the hot sands of the 
desert. Oh, what a change it was! And in 
our day we often see the wheel of fortune turn. 
Here is a daughter who lived in the very bright 
home of her father. She had everything pos- 
sible to administer to her happiness—plenty at 
the table, music in the drawing-room, welcome 
at the door. She is led forth into life by some 
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one who cannot appreciate her, A dissipated 
soul comes and takes her out into the desert. 
Cruelties blot out all the lights of that home 
circle. Harsh words wear out her spirits. 
The high hope that shone out over the mar- 
riage altar while the ring was being set, and 
the vows given, and the benediction pro- 
nounced, have all faded with the orange-blos- 
soms, and there she is to-day broken-hearted, 
thinking of past joys and present desolation, 
and coming anguish. Hagar in the wilder- 
ness ! 

Here is a beautiful home. You cannot 
think of anything that can be added to it. For 
years there has not been the suggestion of a 
single trouble. Bright and happy children fill 
the house with laughter and song. Books to 
read. Pictures to look at. Lounges to rest 
on. Cup of domestic joy tull and running 
over. Dark nightdrops. Pillow hot. Pulses 
flutter. Eyes close. And the foot whose 
well-known steps on the door-sill brought the 
whole household out at eventide crying: 
‘* Father’s coming,’’ will never sound on the 
door-sill again. A long, deep grief ploughed 
through all that brightness of domestic life. 
Paradise lost. Widowhood. Hagar in the 
wilderness ! 

How often is it we see the weak arm of 
woman conscripted for this battle with the 
rough world. Who is she, going down the 
street in the early light of the morning, pale 
with exhausting work, not half slept out with 
the slumbers of last night, tragedies of suffering 
written all over her face, her lustreless eyes 
looking far ahead, as though for the coming of 
some other trouble? Her parents called her 
Mary, or Bertha, or Agnes, on the day when 
they held her up to the font and the Christian 
minister sprinkled on the infant’s face the 
washings of a Holy Baptism. Her name is 
changed now. I hear it in the shuffle of the 
worn-out shoes. I see it in the figure of the 
faded calico. I find it in the lineaments of the 
woe-begone countenance. Not Mary, nor 
Bertha, nor Agnes, but Hagar in the wilder- 
ness. May God have mercy upon woman in 
her toils, her struggles, her hardships, her deso- 
lation, and may the great heart of divine sym- 
pathy inclose her forever ! 

Again, I find in this Oriental scene the 
fact that every mother leads forth tremendous 
destinies. You say: ‘‘ That isn’t an unusual 
scene, a mother leading her child by the 
hand.’’ Who is it that she is leading? Ish- 
mael, you say. Who is Ishmael? A great 
nation is to be founded ; a nation so strong 
that it is to stand for thousands of years against 


all the armies of the world. Egypt and As. 
syria thunder against it, but in vain. Gaulus 
brings up his army, and his army is smitten, 
Alexander decides upon a campaign, brings 
up his hosts, and dies. For a long while that 
nation monopolizes the learning of the world, 
It is the nation of the Arabs. Who founded 
it?“ Ishmael, the Jad that Hagar led into the 
wilderness. She had no idea she was leading 
forth such destinies. 
You pass along the streets and see b VS and 
girls who will yet make the earth quake with 
their influence. Who is that boy at Sutton 
Pool, Plymouth, England, barefooted, wading 
down into the slush and slime, until his bare 
foot comes upon a piece of glass and he lifts 
it, bleeding and pain-struck ? That wound in 
the foot decides that he be sedentary in his life, 
and decides that he be a student. ‘That wound 
by the glass in the foot decides that he shall be 
John Kitto, who shall pre vide the best religious 
encyclopaedia the world has ever had provided, 
and with his other writings as well, throwing a 
light upon the Word of God such as has come 
from no other man in this century. Oh, 
mother, mother, that littlke hand that wanders 
over your face may yet be lifted to hurl thun- 
derbolts of war or drop benedictions! That 
little voice may blaspheme God in the grog- 
shop or cry ‘‘ Coward !’’ to the Lord’s hosts 
as they go out for their last victory. 

My mind this morning leaps thirty years 
ahead, and I see a merchant prince of New 
York. One stroke of his pen brings a ship 
out of Canton. Another stroke of his pen 
brings a ship into Madras. He is mighty in 
all the money markets of the world. Who is 
he? He sits this morning beside you in the 
Tabernacle, My mind leaps thirty years for- 
ward from this time, and I find myself in a re- 
lief association, A great multitude of Chris- 
tian women have met together for a generous 
purpose. There is one woman in that crowd 
who seems to have the confidence of all the 
others, and they all look up to her for her 
counsel and for her prayers. Who is she? 
This afternoon you will find her in the Sab- 
bath-school, while the teacher tells her of that 
Christ who clothed the naked, and fed the 
hungry, and healed the sick. My mind leaps 
forward thirty years from now, and I find my- 
self in an African jungle ; and there is a mis- 
sionary of the cross addressing the natives, and 
their dusky countenances are irradiated with 
the glad tidings of great joy and salvation. 
Who is he? Did you not hear his voice this 
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morning in the first song of the service ? 
My mind leaps forward thirty years from 





























now, and I find myself looking through the 
wickets of a prison. I see a face scarred with 
every crime. His chin on his open palm, his 
elbow on his knee—a picture of despair. As 
I open the wicket, he starts and I hear his 
chain clank. The jail-keeper tells me that he 
has been in there now three times—first for 
theft, then for arson, now for murder. He 
steps upon the trap-door, the rope is fastened 
to his neck, the plank falls, his body swings 
into the air, his soul swings off into eternity. 
Who is he, and where is he? This Sabbath 
afternoon playing kite on the city commons, 
Mother, you are this morning hoisting a throne 
or forging a chain ; you are kindling a star or 
digging a dungeon. 

A good many years ago a Christian mother 
sat teaching lessons of religion to her child ; 
and he drank in those lessons. She never 
knew that Lamphier would come forth and 
establish the Fuiton Street Prayer- Meeting, and 
by one meeting revolutionize the devotions of 
the whole earth, and thrill the eternities with 
his Christian influence. Lamphier said it was 
his mother who brought him to Jesus Christ. 
She never had an idea that she was leading 
forth such destinies. But, oh, when I see a 
mother reckless of her influence, rattling on 
toward destruction, garlanded for the sacrifice 
with unseemly mirth and godlessness, dancing 
on down to perdition, taking her children in 
the same direction, preparing them for a life of 
frivolity, a death of shame, and an eternity of 
disaster, I cannot help but say: ‘* There they 
go—there they go ; Hagar and Ishmael !’’ I 
tell you, there are wilder deserts than Beer- 
sheba in many of the fashionable circles of 
this day. Dissipated parents leading dissipated 
children. Avaricious parents leading avari- 
cious children, Prayerless parents leading 
prayerless children. They go through every 
street, up every dark alley, into every cellar, 
along every highway. Hagar and Ishmael ! 
and while I pronounce their names, it seems 
like the moaning of the death wind: ** Hagar 
and Ishmael !”’ 

1 learn one more lesson from this Ori- 
ental scene, and that is, that every wilderness 
has a well in it. Hagar and Ishmael gave up 
to die. Hagar’s heart sank within her as she 
heard her child crying: ‘‘ Water! Water ! 
Water !’’ ‘* Ah,’’ she says, ‘‘ my darling, 
there is no water. This is a desert.’’ And 
then God’s angel said from the cloud : ‘‘ What 
aileth thee, Hagar ?’’ And she looked up and 
saw him pointing to a well of water, where she 
filled the bottle for the lad. Blessed be God, 
that there is in every wilderness a well, if you 
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only know how to find it—fountains for all 
these thirsty souls this morning. On that last 
day, on that great day of the feast, Jesus stood 
and cried: ‘* If any man thirst, let him come 
to Me and drink.’’ All these other fountains 
you find are mere mirages of the desert. Para- 
celsus, you know, spent his time in trying to 
find out the elixir of life—a liquid which if 
taken would keep one perpetually young in 
this world, and would change the aged back 
again to youth. Of course he was disap- 
pointed ; he found not the elixir. But here I 
tell you this morning of the elixir of everlasting 
life bursting from the ‘‘ Rock of Ages,’’ and 
that drinking that water you shall never get 
old, and you will never be sick, and you will 
never die. ‘* Ho, every one that thirsteth 
come ye to the waters.’’ Ah, here isa man 
that says: ‘‘I have been looking for that 
fountain a great while, but can’t find it.’’ 
And here is some one else, who says: ‘* I 
believe all you say, but I have been trudging 
along in the wilderness and can’t find the 
fountain.’’ Do you know the reason? I will 
tell you. You never looked in the right direc- 
tion. ‘* Oh,’’ you say, ‘‘ I have looked every- 
where. I have looked north, south, east, and 
west, and I haven’t found the fountain.’’ 
Why, you are not looking in the right direction 
at all. Look up, where Hagar looked. She 
never would have found the fountain at all, 
but when she heard the voice of the angel she 
looked up, and she saw the finger pointing to 
the supply. And, O soul, if to-day with one 
earnest, intense prayer you would only look 
up to Christ, He would point you down to the 
supply in the wilderness. ‘‘ Look unto me all 
ye ends of the earth and be ye saved ; for Lam 
God, and there is none else!’’ Look up! 
Look up, as Hagar looked ! 

Yes, there is a well for every desert of be- 
reavement. Looking over the audience this 
morning, I notice an unusual number of signs 
of mourning and woe. Have you found con- 
solation? Oh man bereft! Oh woman _ be- 
reft! Have you found consolation? Hearse 
after hearse. We step from one grave hillock 
to another grave hillock. We follow corpses, 
ourselves soon to be like them. The world is 
in mourning for its dead. Every heart has be- 
come the sepulchre of some buried joy. But 
sing ye to God ; every wilderness has a well 
in it; and I come to that well to-day, and I 
begin to draw water from that well. If you 
have lived in the country you have sometimes 
taken hold of the rope of the old well-sweep, 
and you know how the bucket came up, drip- 
ping with bright, cool water. And I lay hold 
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of the rope of God’s mercy this morning, and I 
begin to draw on that Gospel well-sweep, and 
I see the buckets coming up. 

Thirsty soul! Here is one bucket of life ! 
Come and drink of it. ‘* Whosoever will, let 
him come and take of the water of life freely.”’ 
I pull away again at the rope and another 
bucket comes up. _ It this promise : 
‘* Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.’’ I Jay hold of the 
rope again and pull away with all my strength, 
and the bucket comes up, bright and beauti- 
ful and cool. Here is the promise: ** Come 
unto Me all ye who are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 

The old astrologers used to cheat the people 
with the idea that they could tell from the 
position of the stars what would occur in the 
future, and if a cluster of stars stood in one re- 
lation, why, that would be a prophecy of evil ; 
if a cluster of stars stood in another relation, 
that would be a prophecy of good. What 
superstition! But here is a new astrology in 
which I putall my faith. By looking up to the 
star of Jacob, the morning star of the Re- 
deemer, I can make this prophecy in regard to 
those who put their trust in God: ‘* All things 
work together for good to those who love 
God.’’ Do you love Him? Have you seen 
the Nyctanthus? It is a beautiful flower, but 
it gives very little fragrance until after sunset. 
Then it pours its richness on the air. And 
this grace of the Gospel that I commend to 
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you this morning, while it may be very sweet 
during the day of prosperity, it pours forth its 
richest aroma after sundown. And it will be 
sundown with you and me after a while, 
When you come to go out of this world, will it 
be a desert march, or will it be drinking ata 
fountain ? 

A Christian Hindoo was dying, and _ his 
heathen comrades came around him and tried 
to comfort him by reading some of the pages 
of their theology ; but he waved his hand as 
much as to say: ‘‘ I don’t want to hear it,” 
Then they called in a heathen priest, and he 
said : ‘‘ If you will only recite the Numtra, it 
will deliver you from hell." He waved his 
hand as much as to say: ‘‘I don’t want to 
hear that.””. Then they said: ‘* Call on Jug- 
gernaut.”’ He shook his head as much as to 
say: ‘‘I can’t do that.’”. Then they thought 
perhaps he was too weary to speak, and they 
said: ‘* Now, if you can’t say * Juggernaut,’ 


think of him.”’ He shook his head again, 


se 


as 
much as to say: ‘‘ No, no, no!’’ Then they 
bent down to his pillow, and they said: ‘‘ In 


what will you trust?’’ His face lighted up 
with the very glories of the celestial sphere, as 
he cried out, rallying all his dying energies : 
Jesus.’ Oh, come this morning to the 
fountain! I will tell you the whole story in 
two or three sentences. Pardon for all sin. 
Comfort for all trouble. Light for all dark- 
And every wilderness has a well in it. 


ness. 
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Father Jacob, you are wrong! You think 
yourson Joseph is dead, but he is Prime Min- 
ister of Egypt, and has the keys of the great 
corn-crib. You think that circumstances are 
all adverse, but they will turn out well. In 
all your life you never made a greater mistake 
than when you said, ‘* All these things are 
against me.’’ 

A great multitude of peopie are under seem- 
ing disadvantages, and I will to-day, in the 
swarthiest Anglo-Saxon that I can manage, 
treat their cases ; not as a nurse counts out 
eight or ten drops of a prescription, and stirs 
them in a half glass of water ; but as when a 
man has by mistake taken a large amount of 
strychnine, or Paris green, or belladonna, and 
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‘* All these things are against me.’’—GeEnEsIs xlii. 36. 


the patient is walked rapidly round the room, 
and shaken up. and pounded until he gets 
wide awake. Many of you have taken a large 
draught of the poison of discouragement, and 
I come out by the order of the Divine Physician 
to rouse you out of(that lethargy. 

First, many people are under the disad- 
vantage of an unfortunate name given them by 
parents who thought they were doing a good 
thing. Sometimes at the baptism of children, 


while I have held up one hand in prayer I 
have held up the other ‘hand in amazement 
that parents should have weighted the babe with 
such a dissonant and repulsive nomenclature. 
I have not so much wondered that some chil- 
dren should cry out at the christening font as 























that others with such smiling faces should take 
a title that will be the burden of their lifetime. 
It is outrageous to afflict children with an un- 
desirable name because it happened to be pos- 
sessed by a parent or a rich uncle, from whom 
favors are expected, or some prominent man 
of the day who may end his life in disgrace, 
It is no excuse, because they are Scripture 
names, to call a child Jehoiakim or Tiglath- 
pileser. At this very altar I baptized one by 
the name of Bathsheba. Why, under all the 
circumambient heaven, any parent should want 
to give to a child the name of that loose and 
infamous creature of Scripture times I cannot 
imagine, I have often felt at the baptismal 
altar, when names were announced to me, like 
saying, as did Rev. Dr. Richards, of Morris- 
town, New Jersey, when a child was handed 
him for sprinkling and the name given: 
““Hadn’t you better call it something else ?’’ 

Impose not upon that babe a name sugges- 
tive of flippancy ormeanness. There is no ex- 
cuse for such assault and battery on the cradle 
when our language is opulent with names 
musical in sound and suggestive in meaning, 
such as John, meaning ‘‘ the gracious gift of 
God ;’’ or Henry, meaning ‘‘ the chief of a 
household ;’’ or Alfred, meaning ‘* good 
counsellor ;’’ or Joshua, meaning, ‘‘ God our 
salvation ;’* or Nicholas, meaning ‘‘ victory 
of the people ;’? or Ambrose, meaning ‘‘ im- 
mortal;’’ or Andrew, meaning ‘‘ manly ;’’ or 
Esther, meaning ‘‘ a star ;’’ or Abigail, mean- 
ing ‘‘my father’s joy ;’’ or Anna, meaning 
“grace ;’’ or Victoria, meaning ‘‘ victory ;”’ 
or Rosalie, meaning ‘‘ beautiful as a rose ;’’ 
or Margaret, meaning ‘‘a pearl ;’’ or Ida, 
meaning ‘‘ god-like ;’’ or Clara, meaning ‘‘ il- 
lustrious ;’’ or Amelia, meaning ‘‘ busy ;”’ 
or bertha, meaning ‘‘ beautiful,’’ and hun- 
dreds of other names just as good, that area 
help rather than a hindrance. 

But sometimes the great hindrance in life is 
not inthe given name but in the family name. 
While Legislatures are willing to lift such incu- 
buses there are families that keep a name which 
mortgages all the generations with a great dis- 
advantage. You say: ‘‘ I wonder if he is any 
relation to so and so,’’ mentioning some fam- 
ily celebrated for crime or deception. It isa 
wonder to me that in all such families some 
spirited young man does not rise, saying to 
his brothers and sisters : ‘‘ If you want to keep 
this nuisance or scandalization of a name, I 
will keep it no longer than until by quickest 
course of law I can slough off this gangrene,’’ 
When the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States met in this 
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building in 1876, two estimable men of the 
sweetest disposition stopped at the same house, 
and one had the misnomer of being Mr. Sour, 
and the other the misnomer of being Mr. 
Pickle. And your city directory has hundreds 
ot names the mere pronunciation of which has 
been a life-long obstacle. If you have started 
life under a name which either through ridicu- 
lous orthography or vicious suggestion has 
been an encumbrance, resolve that the next 
generation shall not be so weighted. 


It is no bemeaning tochangeaname. Saul 
of Tarsus became Paul the Apostle. Hadas- 


sah, ‘‘ the myrtle,’ became Esther ‘‘ the star.”’ 
We have in America, and I suppose it is so 
in all countries, names which ought to be 
abolished, and can be, and will be abolished 
for the reason that they are a libel and a slan- 
der. But if for any reason vou are submerged 
either by a given name or by a family name 
that you must bear, God will help you to 
overcome the outrage by a life consecrated to 
the good and useful. You may erase the curse 
from the name. You may somewhat change 
the significance, If once it stood for mean- 
ness, you can make it stand for generosity. 
If once it stood for pride, you Scan make it 
stand for humility. If it once stood for fraud, 
you can make it stand for honesty. If once 
it stood for wickedness, you can make it stand 
for purity. ‘There have been multitudes of in- 
stances where men and women have magnifi- 
cently conquered the disasters of the name in- 
flicted upon them. 

Again, many people labor under the 
misfortune of incomplete physical equipment. 
We are by our Creator so economically built 
that we cannot afford the obliteration of any 
physical faculty. We want our two eyes, our 
two ears, our two hands, our two feet, our 
eight fingers, and two thumbs. Yet what 
multitudes of people have but one eye or but 
one foot? The ordinary casualties of life have 
been quadrupled, quintupled, sextupled, aye, 
centupled, in our time by the Civil War, and at 
the North and South a great multitude that no 
man can number are fighting the battle of life 
with half, or less than half, the needed physical 
armaments. I do not wonder at the pathos of 
a soldier during the war who, when told that 
he must have his hand amputated, said : 
‘* Doctor, can’t you save it ?’’ and, when told 
that it was impossible, said, with tears rolling 
down his cheeks: ‘* Well, then, good-by, old 
hand; I hate to part with you. You have 
done me a good service for many years, but it 
seems you must go. Good-by.”’ 

A celebrated surgeon told me of a scene in 
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the clinical department of one of the New York 
hospitals, when a poor man with a wounded 
leg was brought in before the students to be 
operated on. The surgeon was pointing out 
this and that to the students and handling the 
wounded leg, and was about to proceed to 
amputation, when the poor man leaped from 
the table and hobbled to the door, and said : 
‘* Gentlemen, I am sorry to disappoint you, 
but by the help of God I will die with my leg 
on.’” Whata terrific loss is the loss of our 
physical faculties ! 

The way the battle of Crecy was decided 
against the French was by the Welshmen kill- 
ing the French horses, and that brought their 
riders to the ground. And when yeu cripple 
this body, which is merely the animal on which 
the soul rides, you may sometimes defeat the 
soul. 

Yet how many suffer from this physical tak- 
ing off! Good cheer, my brother! God 
will make it up to you somehow. ‘The grace, 
the sympathy of God will be more to you than 
anything you have lost. If God allows part of 
your resources to be cut off in one place, He 
will add it on somewhere else. As Augustus, 
the Emperor, took off a day from February, 
making it the shortest month in the year, and 
added it to August, the month named after 
himself, so advantages taken from one part of 
your nature will be added on to another. 

But it is amazing how much of the world’s 
work has been done by men of subtracted 
physical organization. Sergeant S. Prentiss, 
the great orator of the Southwest, went limp- 
ing all his life, but there was no foot put down 
upon any platform of his day that resounded 
so far as his club foot. Beethoven was so deaf 
that he could not hear the crash of the or- 
chestra rendering his oratorios. “Thomas Car- 
lyle, the dyspeptic martyr, was given the com- 
mission to drive cant out of the world’s litera- 
ture. Rev. Thomas Stockton, of Philadelphia, 
with one lung raised his audiences nearer 
heaven than most ministers can raise them 
with two lungs. In the banks, the insurance 
companies, the commercial establishments, the 
reformatory associations, the churches, there 
are tens of thousands of men and women to- 
day doubled up of rheumatisms or subject to 
neuralgias, or with only fragments of limbs, 
the rest of which they left at Chattanooga, or 
South Mountain, or the Wilderness, and they 
are worth more to the world, and more to the 
Church, and more to God than those of us 
who have never so much as had a finger-joint 
stiffened by a felon. Put to full use all the 
faculties that remain, and charge on all oppos- 


ing circumstances with the determination of 
John of Bohemia, who was totally blind, and 
yet at a battle cried out: ‘‘ 1 pray and beseech 
you to lead me so far into the fight that I inay 
strike one good blow with this sword of mine.”’ 
Do not think so much of what faculties you 
have lost as of what faculties remain. You 
have enough left to make yourself felt in three 
worlds, while you help the earth, and baulk 
hell, and win heaven. Arise from your dis- 
couragements, oh men and women of depleted 
or crippled physical faculties, and see what, by 
the special help of God, you can accomplish ! 

The skilled horsemen stood around Bu- 
cephalus, unable to mount or manage him, so 
wild was the steed. . But Alexander noticed that 
the sight of his own shadow seemed to disturb 
the horse. So Alexander clutched him by the 
bridle and turned his head away from the shadow 
and toward the sun, and the horse’s agitation 
was gone, and Alexander mounted him and 
rode off, to the astonishment of all who stood 
by. And what you people need is to have your 
sight turned away from the shadows of your 
earthly lot, over which you have so long pon- 
dered, and your head turned toward the sun— 
the glorious sun of Gospel consolation, and 
Christian hope, and spiritual triumph. 

And then remember that all physical disad- 
vantages will after awhile vanish. Let those 
who have been rheumatismed out of a foot, or 
cataracted out of an eye, or by the perpetual 
roar of our cities thundered out of an ear, look 
forward to the day when this old tenement- 
house of flesh will come down and a better one 
shall be builded. The resurrection morning 
will provide you with a better outfit. Either 
the unstrung, worn-out, blunted and crippled 
organs will be so reconstructed that you will 
not know them, or an entire new set of eyes 
and ears and feet will be given you. Just 
what it means by corruption putting on incor- 
ruption we do not know, save that it will be 
glory ineffable ; no limping in heaven, no 
straining of the eyesight to see things a little 
way off ; no putting of the hand behind the 
ear to double the capacity of the tympanum ; 
but faculties perfect, all the keys of the instru- 
ment attuned for the sweep of the fingers of 
ecstasy. But until that day of resumption 
comes let us bear each other’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ. 

Another form of disadvantage under 
which many labor is lack of early education. 
There will be no excuse for ignorance in the 
next generation. Free schools and illimitable 


opportunity of education will make ignorance 
I believe in compulsory education, 


a crime. 
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and those parents who neglect to put their chil- 
dren under educational advantages have but 
one right left, and that is the penitentiary. But 
there are multitudes of men and women in 
mid-life who have had no opportunity. Free 
schools had not yet been established, and vast 
multitudes had little or no school atall. They 
feel it when as Christian men they come to 
speak or pray in religious assemblies or public 
occasions, patriotic or political, or educational, 
They are silent because they do not feel com- 
petent. They owe nothing to English gram- 
mar, or geography, or belles-lettres. They 
would not know a participle from a pronoun if 
they met it many times a day. Many of the 
most successful merchants of America and men 
in high political places cannot write an accu- 
rate letter on any theme. ‘They are completely 
dependent upon clerks, and deputies, and 
stenographers to make things right. I knew 
a literary man who in other years in Washing- 
ton made his fortune by writing speeches for 
congressmen, or fixing them up for the ‘* Con- 
gressional Record ” after they were delivered. 
The millionaire illiteracy of this country is be- 
yond measurement. 

" Now, suppose a man finds himself in mid- 
life without education, what is he to do? Do 
the best he can. The most effective layman 
ina former pastoral charge that I ever heard 
speak on religious themes could within five 
minutes of exhortation break all the laws of 
English grammar, and if he left any law un- 
fractured he would complete the work of lin- 
gual devastation in the prayer with which he 
followed it. But I would rather have him 
pray for me, if I were sick or in trouble than 
any Christian man I know of, and in that 
church all the people preferred him in exhor- 
tation and prayer to all others. Why? Be- 
cause he was so thoroughly pious and had such 
power with God he was irresistible ; and as he 
went on in his prayer sinners repented and 
saints shouted for joy, and the bereaved seemed 
to get back their dead in celestial companion- 
ship. And when he had stopped praying, and 
as soon as I could wipe out of my eyes enough 
tears to see the closing hymn, I ended the 
meeting fearful that some long-winded prayer- 
meeting bore would pull us down from the 
seventh heaven. 

Not a word have I to say against accuracy 
of speech or fine elocution, or high mental 
culture. Getallthese youcan. But I do say 
to those who were brought up in the day of 
poor school-houses and ignorant schoolmasters, 
and no opportunity, you may have so much of 
good in your soul and so much of heaven in 
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your every-day life that you will be mightier 
for good than any who went through the cur- 
riculum of Harvard or Yale, or Oxford, yet 
never graduated in the school of Christ. 
When you get up to the gate of heaven no one 
will ask you whether you can parse the first 
chapter of Genesis, but whether you have 
learned the fear of the Lord, which is the be- 
ginning of wisdom ; nor whether you know 
how to square the circle, but whether you 
have lived a square life in a round world. 
Mount Zion is higher than Mount Parnassus. 

But what other multitudes there are 
under other disadvantages! Here isa Chris- 
tian woman whose husband thinks religion a 
sham, and while the wife prays the children 
one way the husband swears them another, 
Or here is a Christian man who is trying to do 
his best for God and the Church, and _ his wife 
holds him back and says on the way home 
from the prayer-meeting, where he gave testi- 
mony for Christ : ‘‘ What a fool you made of 
yourself! I hope hereafter you will keep 
still.*” And when he would be benevolent 
and give fifty dollars, she criticises him for not 
giving fifty cents. 1 must do justice, and 
publicly thank God that I never proposed at 
home to give anything for any cause of hu- 
manity or religion but the other partner in the 
domestic firm approved it. And when it 
seemed beyond my ability, and faith in God 
was necessary she had three-fourths the faith. 
But I know men who, when they contribute 
to charitable objects, are afraid that the wife 
shall find it out. What a withering curse such 
a woman must be to a good man ! 

Then there are others under the great disad- 
vantages of poverty. Who ought to get things 
cheapest? You say those who have little 
means. But they pay more. You buy coal 
by the ton, they buy it by the bucket. You 
buy flour by the barrel, they buy it by the 
pound. You get apparel cheap because you 
pay cash. ‘They pay dear because they have 
to get trusted. And the Bible was right when 
it said : ‘‘ The destruction of the poor is their 
poverty.” 

Then there are those who made a mistake in 
early life, and that overshadows all their days, 
‘© Do you not know that that man was once in 
prison ?’’ is whispered. Or, ‘‘ Do you not 
know that that man once attempted suicide ?’’ 
Or, ‘‘ Do you know that that man once ab- 
sconded ?’’ Or, ‘‘ Do you know that that man 
was once discharged for dishonesty ?’’ Per- 
haps there was only one wrong deed in the 
man’s life, and that one act haunts the subse- 
quent half century of his existence, 
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Others have unfortunate predominance of 
some mental faculty, and their rashness throws 
them into wild enterprises, or their trepidation 
makes them decline great opportunity, or there 
is a vein of melancholy in their disposition that 
defeats them, or they have an endowment of 
over-mirth that causes the impression of in- 
sincerity. 

Others have a mighty obstacle in their per- 
sonal appearance, for which they are not re- 
sponsible. They forget that God fashioned 
their features and their complexion, and their 
stature, the size of their nose and mouth and 
hands and feet, and gave them the gait and 
the general appearance ; and they forget that 
much of the world’s best work, and the 
Church's best work, has been done by homely 
people ; and that Paul the Apostle is said to 
have been hump-backed, and his eyesight 
weakened by ophthalmia, while many of the 
finest in appearance have passed their time be- 
fore flattering looking-glasses, or in studying 
killing attitudes, and in displaying the richness 
of wardrobes—not one ribbon, or vest, or sack, 
or glove, or button, or shoestring of which 
they have had brains enough to earn for them- 
selves. 

Others had wrong proclivities from the start. 
They were born wrong, and that sticks to one 
even after he is born again. They have a nat- 
ural crankiness that is two hundred and sev- 
enty-five years old. It came over with their 
great-grandfathers from Scotland, or Wales, or 
France. It was born on the banks of the 
Thames, or the Clyde, or the Tiber, or the 
Rhine, and has survived all the plagues and 
epidemics of many generations, and is living 
to-day on the banks of the Hudson, or the 
Androscoggin, or the Savannah, or the La 
Plata. And when a man tries to stop this evil 
ancestral proclivity he is like a man on a rock 
in the rapids of Niagara holding on with a grip 
from which the swift currents are trying to 
sweep him into the abyss beyond. 

Oh, this world is an over-burdened world, 
an overworked world! It is an awfully tired 
world. It is a dreadfully unfortunate world. 
Scientists are trying to find out the cause of 
these earthquakes in all lands—cis-Atlantic 
and trans-Atlantic. Some say this and some 
sav that. I have taken the diagnosis of what 
is the matter with the earth. It has so many 
burdens on it and so many fires within it, it 
has a fit. It cannot stand sucha circumfer- 
ence and such a diameter. Some new Cotopaxi 
or Stromboli or Vesuvius will open and then 
all will be at peace for the natural world. But 


what about the moral woes of the world, that 
have rocked all nations, and for six thousand 
years science proposes nothing but knowledge. 
and many people that know the most are the 
most uncomforted ? 

In the way of practical relief for all disad- 
vantages and all woes, the only voice that is 
worth listening to on this subject is the voice 
of Christianity, which is the voice of Almighty 
God. Whether I have mentioned the partic- 
ular disadvantage under which you labor or not, 
I distinctly declare, in the name of my God, 
that there is a way out and a way up for all of 
you. You cannot be any worse off than that 
Christian young woman who was in the Pem- 
berton Mills when they fell some years ago, 
and from under the fallen timbers she was 
heard singing, ‘‘ lam going home to die no 
more.”’ 

Take good courage from that Bible, all of 
whose promises are for those in bad _predica- 
ment. ‘There are better days for you either 
on earth or inheaven. ,I put my hand under 
your chin, and lift your face into the light of 
the coming dawn. Have God on your side, 
and then you have for reserve troops all the 
armies of heaven, the smallest company of 
which is twenty thousand chariots, and the 
smallest battalion one hundred and forty-four 
thousand, the lightnings of heaven their drawn 
sword. 

An ancient warrior saw an overpowering 
host come down upon his small company of 
armed men, and, mounting his horse with a 
handful of sand, he threw it in the air, crying : 
** Let their faces be covered with confusion !” 
And both armies heard his voice, and history 
says it seemed as though the dust thrown in 
the air had become so many angels of super- 
natural deliverance, and the weak overcame 
the mighty, and the immense host fell back, 
and the small number marched on. Have faith 
in God, and though all the allied forces of dis- 
couragement seem to come against you in bat- 
tle array, and their laugh of defiance and con- 
tempt resounds through all the valleys and 
mountains, you might by faith in God, and 
importunate prayer, pick up a handful of the 
very dust of your humiliation, and throw it 
into the air, and it shall become angels of vic- 
tory over all the armies of earth and hell. The 


voices of your adversaries, human and satanic, 
shall be covered with confusion, while you 
shall be not only conqueror, but more than 
conqueror, through that grace which has so 
often made the fallen helmet of an overthrown 
antagonist the footstool of a Christian victory. 
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COUNTRY YOUNG MEN IN THE CITY. 


DELIVERED BY Dr. TALMAGE, IN THE BROOKLYN TABERNACLE, SUNDAY MORNING, 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1886. 


Text: “Ponder the path of thy feet,”—PROvVERBs iv., 26. 


Jt was Monday, September 2oth, at a 
country depét. Two young men are to take 
the cars for the city. Father brought them 
ina wagon with two trunks, The evening 
before at the old home was rather a sad 
time. The neighbors had gathered in to 
say good-bye. Indeed, all the Sunday after- 
noon there had been a strolling that way 
from adjoining farms, for it was generally 
known that the two boys the next morning 
were going to the city to live, and the whole 
neighborhood was interested, some hoping 
they would do well and others, without say- 
ing anything, hoping for them a city failure. 
Sitting on the fence talking over the matter, 
the neighbors would interlard the conversa- 
tion about the wheat crop of last summer, 
and the apple crop yet to be gathered, with 
remarks about the city prospects of Edward 
and Nicholas, for those were the names of 
the two young men— Edward, seventeen, 
and Nicholas, nineteen; but Edward, 
although two years younger, being a little 
quicker to learn, knew as much as Nicholas. 
They were both brown-faced and _ hearty, 
and had gone through all the curriculum of 
hearty sports, by which muscle is developed 
and the chest filled out. 

Father and mother on Monday morning 
had both resolved to go to the depédt with 
the boys, but the mother, at the last moment 
backed out, and she said that somehow she 
felt quite weak that morning, and had no 
appetite for a day or two, and so concluded 
to say good-bye at the front door of the old 
place. Where she went and what she did 
after the wagon left I leave other mothers 
to guess. The breakfast things stood 
almost till noon before they were cleared 
away. But little was said on the way to the 
railroad station. As the locomotive whistle 
was heard coming around the curve, the 
father put out his hand—somewhat knotted 
at the knuckles and one of the joints stiff- 
ened years ago by a wound from a scythe— 
and said: “ Good-bye, Edward; good-bye, 
Nicholas. Take good care of yourselves, 
and write as soon as you get there, and let 





us know how they treat you. Your mother 
will be anxious to hear.” 

Landed in the city, they sought out with 
considerable inquiry of policemen on street 
corners and questioning of car-drivers, the 
two commercial establishments to which 
they were destined, so far apart that there- 
after they seldom saw each other, for it is 
astonishing how far apart two persons can 
be in a large city, especially if their habits 
are different. Practically a hundred miles 
from Bowling Green to Canal Street. 

Edward being the youngest, we must look 
after him first. He never was in so large a 
store in all his life. Such interminable 
shelves, such skillful imitation of real men 
and women to display goods on, such agility 
of cash boys, such immense stock of goods, 
and a whole community of employees. His 
head is confused as he seems dropped like 
a pebble in the great ocean of business life. 
“Have you seen that greenhorn from the 
country ?” whispers young man to young 


man. “He isin such and such a depart- 
ment. We will have to break him in some 
night.” 


Edward stands at his new place all day so 
homesick, that at any moment he could have 
cried aloud if his pride had not suppressed 
everything. Here and there atear he care- 
lessly dashed off as though it were from 
influenza of a cold inthe head. But some 
of you know how a young man feels when 
set down in a city of strangers, thereafter to 
fight his own battles, and no one near by 
seeming to care whether he lives or dies. 
The centre of a desert, a month’s journey to 
the first settlement, is not much more 
solitary. 

But that evening as the hour for closing 
has come, there are two or three young men 
who sidle up to Edward and ask him how 
he likes the city. and where he expected to 
go that night, and if he would like them to 
show him the sights. He thanks them and 
says he shall have to take some evenings for 
unpacking and making arrangements, as he 
had just arrived, but says that after a while 
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he will be glad to accept their company. 
After spending two or three evenings in his 
boarding-house room, walking up and down, 
looking at the bare wall, or an old chromo 
hung there at the time that religious news- 
papers by such prizes advanced their sub- 
scription lists, and after an hour toying with 
the match-box and ever and anon examining 
his watch to see if it is time to retire—and 
it seems that ten o’clock at night, or even 
nine o’clock, will never come—he resolves 
to accept the chaperoning of his new friends 
at the store. 

The following night they are all out 
together. Although his salary is not large, 
he is quite flush with pocket money, which 
the old folks gave him after saving for some 
time. He cannot be mean, and these friends 
are doing all this for his pleasure, and so he 
pays the bills. At the door of places of en- 
chantment, his companions cannot find the 
change, and they accidentally fall behind 
just as the ticket office is approached, or 
they say they will make it all right, and will 
themselves pay the next time. Edward, 
accustomed to farm life or village life, is 
dazed and enchanted with the glitter of 
spectacular sin. Plain and blunt iniquity 
Edward would have immediately repulsed, 
but sin accompanied by bewitching orches- 
tra; sin amid gilded pillars and gorgeous 
upholstery ; sin arrayed in all the attractions 
that the powers of darkness in combination 
can arrange to magnetize a young man, is 
very different from sin in us loathsome and 
disgusting shape. 

But after a few nights being very late out, 
he says: “I must stop. My purse won’t 
stand this. My health won't stand this. 
My reputation won’t stand this.” Indeed, 
one of the business firm one night from his 
private box, in which he applauded a play 
in which attitudes and phraseology occurred, 
which, if taken or uttered in his own parlor, 
would have caused him to shoot or stab the 
actor on the spot—from this high-priced box 
sees in a cheaper place the new clerk of his 
store, and is led to ask questions about his 
habits, and wonders how, on the salary the 
house pays him, he ean do as he does. 
Edward, to recover his physical vigor and 
his finances, stopped a while and spent a few 
more evenings examining the chromo on the 
wall and counting the matches in the match 
box, or goes down into the boarding-house 
parlor to hear the gossip about the other 
boarders or a discourse on the insufficiency 
of the table fare considering the price paid 


—the criticism severe in proportion as the 
fault-finder pays little or is resolved to leave 
unceremoniously and pay nothing at all, 

“ Confound it!” cried the young man, “J 
cannot stand this life any longer, and I must 
go out and see the world.” ‘The same young 
men and others of a now larger acquaintance 
are ready to escort him. There is never any 
lack of such guidance. If a man wants to 
go the world round of sin, he can find plenty 
to take him, a whole regiment who know 
the way. But after a while Edward’s money 
is gone. He has received his salary again 
and again, but it was spent before he got it, 
borrowing a little here and a little there, 
What shall he do now? Why, he has seen 
in his rounds of the gambling tables men 
who put down a dollar and took up ten, put 
down a hundred and took up a thousand. 
Why not he? To reconstruct his finances 
he takes a hand and wins; is so pleased he 
takes another hand and wins; is in a frenzy 
of delight and takes another hand—and 
loses all. 

When he first came to the city Edward 
was disposed to keep Sunday in quietness, 
reading a little, and going occasionally to 
hear a sermon, Now, Sunday is a day of 
carousal. He is so full of intoxicants by 
eleven o’clock in the day he staggers into 
one of the licensed rum holes of the city. 

Some morning, Edward, his breath stench- 
ful with rum, takes his place in the store, 
He is not fit to be there. He is listless, or 
silly, or impertinent, or in some way incom- 
petent, and a messenger comes to him and 
says: “The firm desire to see you in their 
private office.” 

The gentleman in the private office says: 
“Edward, we will not need you any more. 
We owe you a little money for services since 
we paid you last, and here it is.” 

“What is the matter?” says the young 


man. “I cannot understand this. Have I 
done anything?” 
The reply is: “We do not wish any 


words with you. 
other is ended !” 
“Out of employment!” What does that 
mean to a good young man? It means 
opportunity to get another and perhaps a 
better place. It means opportunity for men- 
tal improvement and preparation for higher 
work, “Out of employment!” What does 
that mean toa dissipated young man? It 
means a lightning express train on a down 
grade on the Grand Trunk to Perdition. 
Al Borak was a winged horse on which 
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Mahomet pretended to have ridden by night 
from Mecca to Jerusalem, and from Jerus- 
alem to the seventh heaven, with such speed 
that each step was as far as the eye could 
reach. A young man out of employment 
through his dissipation is seated on an Al 
Borak, riding as fast in the opposite direction. 

It is now only five years since Edward 
came to town. He used to write home once 
a week at the longest. He has not written 
home for three months. ‘“ What can be the 
matter?” say the old people at home. One 
Saturday morning the father puts on the best 
apparel of his wardrobe and goes to the city 
to find out. 

“O, he has not been here for a long while,” 
say the gentlemen of the firm. “ Your son, 
I am sorry to say is on the wrong track.” 

The old father goes hunting him from 
place to place and comes suddenly upon him 
that night in a place of abandonment. The 
father says: “ My son, come withme. Your 
mother has sent me to bring you home. I 
hear you are out of money and good clothes, 
and you know as long as we live you can 
haveahome. Come right away,” he says, 
putting his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder. 

In angry tone Edward replies: “Take 
your hands off me! You mind your own 
business! I will do asI please! Take your 
hands off me or I will strike you down! 
You go your way and I will go mine! 

That Saturday night, or rather Sunday 
morning—for it is by this time two o’clock 
in the morning—the father goes to the city 
home of his son Nicholas, and rings the bell, 
and rings again and again, and it seems as 
if no answer would be given; but after a 
while a window is hoisted and a voice cries: 
“Who’s there?” 

“It is me,” says the old man. 

“ Why, father, is that you ?” 

In a minute the door is opened and the 
son says: “ What in the world has brought 
you to the city at this hour of the night ?” 

“Oh! Edward has brought me here. I 
feared your mother would go stark crazy 
not hearing from him, and I find out that it 
is worse with him than I suspected.” 

“Yes,” says Nicholas. “I had not the 
heart to write you anything about it. I have 
tried my best with him and all in vain. But 
it is after two o’clock,” says Nicholas to his 
father, ‘and I will take you to a bed.” 

On a comfortable couch in that house the 
old father lies down coaxing sleep for a few 
hours, but no sleep comes. Whose house is 


it? That of his son, Nicholas. The fact 
is, that Nicholas soon after coming to the 
city, became indispensable in the commer- 
cial estabiishment where he was placed. He 
knew, what few persons know, that while in 
all departments of business, and mechanism, 
and art, there is a surplus of people of ordi- 
nary application and ordinary diligence, 
there is a great scarcity, and always has been 
a great scarcity, of people who excel. 
Plenty of people to do things poorly or tol- 
erably well, but very few clerks, or business 
men, or mechanics, who can do splendidly 
well. Appreciating this, Nicholas had re- 
solved to do so grandly that the business 
firm could not do without him. Always at 
his place a little after everybody had gone. 
As extremely polite to those who decline 
purchasing, as to those who made large pur- 
chases. He drank no wine, for he saw it 
was the empoisonment of multitudes, and 
when any one asked him to take something, 
he said “ No,” with the peculiar intonation 
that meant no. His conversation was always 
as pure as if his sisters had been listening. 
He went to no place of amusement where 
he would be ashamed to die. He never bet 
or gambled, even at a church fair! When 
he was at the boarding-house, after he had 
got all the artistic development he could 
possibly receive from the chromo on the 
wall, he began to study that which would 
help him to promotion—study penmanship, 
study biographies of successful men; or 
went forth to places of innocent amusement 
and to Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
and was not ashamed to be found at a 
church prayer-meeting. He rose from posi- 
tion to position, and from one salary to 
another salary. 

Only five years in town and yet he has 
rented his own house or a suite of rooms, not 
very large but a home large enough in its 
happiness to be a type of heaven. In the 
morning as the old father with handkerchief 
in hand comes crying down stairs to the 
table there are four persons, one for each 
side: the young man, and opposite to him 
the best blessing that a God of infinite good- 
ness can bestow, namely, a good wite; and 
on another side the high chair filled with 
dimpled and rollicking glee, that makes the 
grandfather opposite smile outside while he 
has a broken heart within. 

Well, as I said, it was Sabbath, and Nich- 
olas and his father, knowing that there is no. 
place so appropriate for a troubled soul as. 
the house of God, find their way to church. 
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It is communion day, and what is the old 
man’s surprise to see his son pass down the 
aisle with one of the silver chalices, showing 
him to be a church official. The fact was 
that Nicholas from the start in city life hon- 
ored God, and God had honored him. When 
the first wave of city temptation struck him, 
he had felt the need of divine guidance and 
divine protection, and in prayer sought a 
regenerated heart, and had obtained that 
mightiest of all armor, that mightiest of all 
protection, that mightiest of all reinforce- 
ments, the multipotent and omnipotent grace 
of God, and you might as well throw a thistle 
down against Gibraltar, expecting to destroy 
it, as with all the combined temptations of 
earth and hell, try to overthrow a young man 
who can truthfully say: “God is my refuge 
and strength.” 

Come, let us measure Nicholas around the 
head. As many inches of brain as any 
other intelligent man. Let us measure him 
around the heart. It is so large it takes in 
all the earth and all the heavens. Measure 
him around the purse. He has more 
resources than nine-tenths of those who on 
that Monday, September 2oth, came in on 
any of the railroads, from North or South, 
or East or West. 

But that Sabbath afternoon while in the 
back room, Nicholas and his father are 
talking over any attempt at the reclamation 
of Edward, there is a ringing of the door 
bell and a man with the uniform of a police- 
man stands there, and a man with some 
embarrassment, and some halting, and in a 
roundabout way says, that in a fight in some 
low haunt of the city Edward had been hurt, 
He says to Nicholas: “I heard that he was 
some relation of yours, and thought you 
ought to know it.” 

“Hurt? Is he badly hurt?” 

“Yes, very badly hurt ?” 

“Ts the wound mortal ?” 

“Yes; it is mortal. To tell you the whole 
truth, sir,” says the policeman, “although I 
can hardly bear to tell you, he is dead.” 

“Dead!” cries Nicholas. And by this 
time the whole family are in the hallway. 
The father says: “Just as I feared. It will 
kill his mother when she hears of it. Oh, 
my son, my son! Would to God I had died 
for thee. Oh, my son, my son!” 

“Wash off the wounds,” says Nicholas, 
“and bring him right here to my house, and 
let there be all respect and gentleness shown 
him. It is the last we can do for him.” 

Oh, what obsequies! The next door 
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neighbors hardly knew what was going 
on ; but Nicholas and the father and mother 
knew. Out of the Christian and beautify] 
home of the one brother is carried the disso- 
lute brother. No word of blame uttered, 
No harsh things said. On a bank of camel- 
lias is spelled out the word “ Brother.” Had 
the prodigal been pure and true and noble 
in life and honorable in death he could not 
have been carried forth with more tender- 
ness, or slept in a more beautiful casket, or 
been deposited in a more beautiful garden of 
the dead. Amid the loosened turf the 
brothers who left the country for city life 
five years before now part forever. The 
last scene of the fifth act of an awful tra- 
gedy of human life is ended. 

What made the difference between these 
two young men? Religion. The one de- 
pended on himself, the other depended on 
God. They started from the same home, 
had the same opportunities of education, 
arrived in the city on the same day, and if 
there was any difference, Edward had the 
advantage, for he was brighter and quicker, 
and all the neighbors prophesied greater 
success for him than for Nicholas. But be- 
hold and wonder at the tremendous secret. 
Voices come up out of this audience and 
say: “Did you know these _ brothers?” 
“Yes; knew them well.” “Did you know 
their parents ?” “Yes; intimately.” What 
was the city, what the street, what the last 
names of these young men? You have ex- 
cited our curiosity ; now tell us all. 

I will. Nothing in these characters is fic- 
titious except the names, They are in every 
city, and in every street of every city, 
and in every country. Not two of them, 
but tenthousand. Aye! aye! Right be- 
fore me to-day, and on either side of me, 
and above me, they sit and stand, the 
invulnerable through religious defence and 
the blasted of city allurements, Those who 
shall have longevity in beautiful homes and 
others who shall have early graves of infamy. 
And I am here to-day in the name of Al- 
mighty God to give you the choice of the 
two characters, the two histories, the two ex- 
periences, the two destinies, the two worlds, 
the two eternities. 

Standing with you at the forks of the road, 
something makes me think that if to-day I 
set before the people the termini of the two 
roads they will all of them take the right 
one. There are before me in this house, 
and in the invisible audience back of this— 
for journalism has generously given me 
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every week full opportunity to address the 
people in all the hamlets, towns and cities of 
Christendom—I say, in the visible and invisi- 
ble audience there are many who have not 
fully made up their minds which road to 
take. “Come with us!” cry all the voices 
of righteousness. ‘Come with us!” cry 
all the voices of sin. 

Now, the trouble is that many make dis- 
graceful surrender. As we all know, there 
is honorable and dignified surrender, as 
when a small host yields to superior num- 
bers. It is no humiliation for a thousand 
men to yield to ten thousand. It is better 
than to keep on when there can be no result 
except that of massacre. But those who 
surrender to sin make a surrender when on 
their side they have enough reserve forces 
to rout all the armies of Perdition, whether 
led on by what a demonographer calls Belial, 
or Beelzebub, or Apollyon, or Abaddon, or 
Ariel. ‘The disgraceful thing about the 
surrender at Sedan was, that the French 
handed over four hundred and nineteen 
field guns and mitrailleuses, six thousand 
horses and eighty-three thousand armed 
men. And it is base for that man to sur- 
render to sin when all the armaments of 
almightiness would have wheeled to the 
front to fight his battle if he had waved 
one earnest signal. But, no! He surren- 
dered body, mind, soul, reputation, home, 
pedigree, time and eternity, while yet all the 
prayers of his Christian ancestors were on 
his side and all the proffered aid—supernal, 
cherubic, seraphic, angelic, deific. 

We have talked so much the last few 
weeks about the abdication of Alexander of 
Bulgaria, but what a paltry throne was that 
from which the unhappy king descended 
compared with the abdication of that young 
man, or middle-aged man, or old man, who 
quits the throne of his opportunity and turns 
his back upon a heavenly throne, and tramps 
off into ignominy and everlasting exile! 
That is an abdication enough to shake a 
universe. In Persia they will not have a 
blind man on the throne, and when a reign- 
ing monarch is jealous of some ambitious 
relative he has his eyes extinguished, so that 
he cannot possibly ever come to crowning. 
And that suggests the difference between 
the way sin and divine grace takes hold of 
aman. ‘The former blinds him so he may 
never reach a throne, while the latter illu- 
mines the blind that he may take coronation. 

Why this sermon? I have made up my 
mind that our city life is destroying too many 
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young men. There comes in every Sep- 
tember and October a large influx of those 
between sixteen and twenty-four years of 
age, and New York and Brooklyn damn at 
least a thousand of them every year. They 
are shovelled off and down with no more 
compunction than that with which a coal- 
heaver scoops the anthracite into a dark 
cellar. What with the winecup, and the 
gambler’s dice, and the scarlet enchantress, 
no young man without the grace of God, is 
safe ten minutes. 

There is much discussion about which is 
the worst city of the continent. Some say 
New York, some say New Orleans, some 
say Chicago, some say St. Louis. What I 
have to say is, you cannot make much com- 
parison between the infinities, and in all our 
cities the temptation seems infinite. We 
keep a great many mills running day and 
night. Not rice mills or cotton mills. Not 
mills of corn or wheat, but mills for grinding 
up men. Such are all the grogshops, 
licensed and unlicensed. Such are all the 
gambling saloons. Such are all the houses 
of infamy. And we do the work according 
to law, and we turn out a new grist every 
hour, and grind up warm hearts and clear 
heads, and the earth about a cider mill is 
not more saturated with the beverage than 
the ground about all these mind-destroying 
institutions is saturated with the blood of 
victims. We say to Long Island neighbor- 
hoods and villages: “Send us more sup- 
ply ;’ and to Westchester and Ulster and 
all the other counties of New York : “Send 
us more men and women to put under the 
wheels.” Give us full chance and we could 
grind up in the municipal mill five hundred 
a day. We have enough machinery, we 
have enough men who can run them. Give 
us more homes to crush! Give us more pa- 
rental hearts to pulverize! Put into the 
hopper the wardrobes, and the Family Bibles, 
and the livelihoods of wives and children. 
Give us more material for these mighty 
mills, which are wet with tears and sulphur- 
ous with woe, and trembling with the earth- 
quakes of an incensed God, who will, unless 
our cities repent, cover us up as quick and 
as deep as in August of the year 79 Vesu- 
vius avalanched Herculaneum. 

O, man and woman, ponder the path of 
thy feet! See which way you are going, 
Will you have the destiny of Edward or 
Nicholas? On this sacramental day, when 
the burnished chalices stand in the presence 
of the people, start from the foot of the 
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cross for usefulness and heaven. Plutarch 
tells us that after Czesar was slain and his 
23 wounds had been displayed to the people, 
arousing an uncontrollable excitement, and 
the body of the dead conquerer, according 
to ancient custom, had been put on the 
funeral pile, and the flames arose, people 
rushed up, took from the blazing mass torches 
with which they ran through the city, crying 
the glory of the assassinated ruler, and the 
shame of his assassinators. On this sacra- 
mental day, when the five bleeding wounds 
of Christ your king are shown to you, and 
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the fires of his earthly suffering blaze before 
your imagination, each one of you takea 
torch and start heavenward—a torch with 
light for yourself and light for others ; for 
the race that starts at the cross ends of the 
throne. While the 23 wounds of Cesar 
wrought nothing but the consternation of 
the people from the five wounds of our 
Conqueror there flows a transforming power 
to make all the uncounted millions who 


will accept it, forever happy and forever 
free. 
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Text: ‘‘ Let God arise, let His enemies be 
scattered.’’—Psavm Ixvill. 1. 


A procession was formed to carry the ark or 
sacred box, which, though only three feet 
nine inches in length, and four feet three 
inches in height and depth, was the symbol of 
God’s presence. As the leaders of the proces- 
sion lifted this ornamented and brilliant box 
by two golden poles run through four golden 
tings, and started for Mount Zion, all the peo- 
ple chanted the battle hymn of my text, ‘* Let 
God arise, let His enemies be scattered.”’ 

The Cameronians of Scotland, outraged by 
James the First, who forced upon them relig- 
ious forms that were offensive, and by the ter- 
tible persecution of Drummond, Dalziel and 
Turner, and by the oppressive laws of Charles 
the First and Charles the Second, were driven 
to proclaim war against tyrants, and went 
forth to fight for religious liberty ; and the 
mountain heather became red with carnage, and 
at Bothwell Bridge and Aird’s Moss and Drum- 
clog the battle hymn and the battle shout of 
those glorious old Scotchmen was the text I 
have chosen, ‘‘ Let God arise, let His enemies 
be scattered.”’ 

What a whirlwind of power was Oliver Crom- 
well, and how with his soldier’s name, ‘‘ the 
Ironsides,’’ he went from victory to victory ! 
Opposing armies melted as he looked at them. 
He dismissed Parliament as easily as a school- 
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master a school. He pointed his finger at 
Berkeley Castle, and it was taken. He ordered 
Lord Hopton, the general, to dismount, and 
he dismounted. See Cromwell marching on 
with his army, and hear the battle cry of ‘* the 
Tronsides,’’ loud as a storm and solemn as a 
death-knell, standards reeling before it, and 
cavalry horses going back on their haunches, 
and armies flying, at Marston Moor, at Wincepy 
Field, at Naseby, at Bridgewater and Dart- 
mouth—‘‘ Let God arise, let His enemies be 
scattered !’’ 

So you see my text is not like a compli- 
mentary and tasselled sword that you sometimes 
see hung up in a parlor, a sword that was never 
in battle, and only to be used on general train- 
ing day, but more like some weapon carefully 
hung up in your home, telling its story of 
Chapultepec, Cerro Gordo, and Cherubusco, 
and Thatcher's Run, and Malvern Hill ; for 
my text hangs in the Scripture armory telling 
of the holy wars of three thousand years in 
which it has been carried, but as keen and 
mighty as when David first unsheathed it. It 
seems to me what in the Church of God, and 
in all styles of reformatory work we most need 
now, is a battle-cry. We raise our little stan- 
dard and put on it the name of some man who 
only a few years ago began to live, and in a few 
years will cease to live. We go into contest 
against the armies of iniquity depending too 
much on human agencies. We use for a bat- 
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tle-cry the name of some brave Christian re- 
former, but after a while that reformer dies, or 
vets old, or loses his courage, and then we take 
another battle-cry ; and this time perhaps we 
put the name of some one who plays Arnold 
and sells out to the enemy. What we want 
for a battle-cry is the name of some leader who 
will never betray us, and will never surrender, 
ind will never die. 

All respect have I for brave men and women, 
but if we are going to get the victory all along 
the line we must put God first. We must 
take the hint of the Gideonites, who wiped 
out the Bedouin Arabs, commonly called 
Midianites. ‘These Gideonites had a glorious 
leader in Gideon, but what was the battle-cry 
with which they flung their enemies into the 
worst defeat into which any army was ever 
tumbled? Itwas ‘‘ the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon.’’ Put God first, whoever you put 
second. If the army of the American Revo- 
lution are to free America, it must be ‘‘-the 
sword of the Lord and of Washington.’’ If 
the Germans want to win the day at Sedan, it 
must be ‘‘ the sword of the Lord and Von 
Moltke.’’ Waterloo was won for the English 
because not only the armed men at the front, 
but the worshippers in the cathedrals at the 
rear were crying, ‘‘ The sword of the Lord 
and Wellington."’ The Methodists have gone 
in triumph across nation after nation with the 
oy, ~ The sword of the Lord and of John 
Wesley.’’ The Presbyterians have gone from 
victory to victory with the cry, ‘‘ The sword 
of the Lordand of John Knox.’’ The Baptists 
have conquered millions after millions for 
Christ with the cry, ‘* The sword of the Lord 
und of Judson.’ The American Episcopa- 
lians have won their mighty way with the cry, 
‘The sword of the Lord and of Bishop 
Mcllvaine.’’ ‘The victory is to those who put 
God first. But as we want a battle-cry suited 
to all sects of religionists, and to all lands, I 
nominate as the battle-cry of Christendom in 
the approaching Armageddon the words of my 
text, sounded before the ark as it was carried 
to Mount Zion, ‘‘ Let God arise, let His 
enemies be scattered.’’ 

As far as our finite mind can judge, it seems 
ibout time for God to rise. Does it not seem 
to you that the abominations of this earth have 
gone far enough? Was there ever a time 
when sin was so defiant? Were there ever 
before so many fists lifted toward God, telling 
Him to come on if He dare? Look at the 
blasphemy abroad! What towering profanity ! 
Would it be possible for any one to calculate 
the numbers of times that the name of Al- 
mighty God, and of Jesus Christ, are every 


day taken irreverently on the lips. So com. 
mon has blasphemy become that the public 
mind and public ear have got used to it, and 
a blasphemer goes up and down this country 
in his lectures defying the plain law against 
blasphemy, and there is not a mayor in Amer- 
ica that has backbone enough to interfere with 
him save one, and that the mayor of Toronto, 
Profane swearing is as much forbidden by law 
as theft, or arson, or murder ; yet who executes 
it? Profanity is worse than theft, or arson, 
or murder; these crimes are attacks on hu- 
manity—that is an attack on God. 

This country is pre-eminent for blasphemy, 
A man travelling in Russia was supposed to 
bea clergyman. ‘‘ Why do you take me to 
be a clergyman?’’ said the man. ‘‘ Oh,”’ 
said the Russian, ‘‘ all other Americans swear.” 
The crime is multiplying in intensity, God 
very often shows what He thinks of it, but for 
the most part the fatality is hushed up. <A 
few summers ago, among the Adirondacks, I 
met the funeral procession of a man who, twa 
days before, had fallen under a flash of light- 
ning while boasting, after a Sunday of work in 


the fields, that he had cheated God out of one 
day, anyhow ; and the man who worked with 
him on the same Sabbath is still living, buta 


helpless invalid under the same flash. On 
the road froin Margate to Ramsgate, :ngland, 
you may find a rough monument with the in- 
scription, ‘‘A boy was struck dead here 
while in the act of swearing.’’ Years ago ina 
Pittsburg prison two men were talking about 
the Bible and Christianity, and one of them, 
Thompson by name, applied to Jesus Christ a 
very low and villainous epithet, and as he was 
uttering it he fell, A physician was called, 
but no help could be given. After a day lying 
with distended pupils and palsied tongue, he 
passed out of this world. Ina cemetery in 
Sullivan County, New York, are eight head- 
stones in a line and all alike, and these are 
the facts: In 1861 diphtheria raged in the 
‘illage, and a physician was remarkably suc- 
cessful in curing his patients. So confident 
did he become, that he boasted that no case 
of diphtheria could stand before him, and 
finally defied Almighty God to produce a case 
of diphtheria that he could not cure. His 
youngest child soon after took the disease and 
died, and one child after another, until all the 
eight had died of diphtheria. The blasphemer 
challenged Almighty God, and God accepted 
the challenge. 

But I come later down and give you a fact 
that is proved by scores of witnesses. ‘lhis last 
August of 1886 a man got provoked at the 
continued drought and the ruin of his crops, 
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and in the presence of his neighbors he cursed 
God, saying that he would cut his heart out if 
he would come, calling Him a liar and a 
coward, and flashing a knife. And while he 
was speaking his lower jaw dropped, smoke 
issued from his mouth and nostrils, and the 
heat of his body was so intense it drove back 
those who would come near. Scores of people 
visited the scene and saw the blasphemer in 
awful process of expiring. 

Do not think that because God has been 
silent in your case, oh profane swearer ! that 
He is dead. Is there nothing now in the pe- 
culiar feeling of your tongue or nothing in 
the numbness of your brain that indicates that 
God may come toavenge your blasphemies, or 
is already avenging them? But these cases I 
have noticed, I believe, are only a few cases 
where there are hundreds. Families keep 
them still to avoid the horrible conspicuity. 
Physicians .suppress them through professional 
confidence. It is a very, very, very long roll 
that contains the names of those who died 
with blasphemies on their lips ; and still the 
crime rolls on, up through parlors, up through 
chandeliers with lights all ablaze, and through 
the pictured corridors and club-rooms, out 
through busy exchanges, where oath meets 
oath, and down through all the haunts of sin, 
mingling with the rattling dice, and cracking 
billiard balls, and the laughter of her who hath 
forgotten the covenant of her God ; and round 
the city, and round the continent, and round 
the earth a seething, boiling surge flings its 
hot spray into the face of a longsuffering God. 
And the ship captain damns his crew, and the 
merchant damns his clerks, and the master 
builder damns his men, and _ the hack-driver 
damns his horse, and the traveller damns_ the 
stone that bruises his foot, or the mud that 
soils his shoes, or the defective timepiece that 
gets him too late to the rail train. I arraign 
profane swearing and blasphemy, two names 
for the same thing, as being one of the gigantic 
crimes of this land, and for its extirpation it 
does seem as if it were about time for God to 
arise. 

Then look a moment at the evil of drunken- 
ness. Whether you live in Brooklyn, or New 
York, or Chicago, or Cincinnati, or Savannah, 
or Boston, or in any of the cities of this land, 
count up the saloons on that street as com- 
pared with the saloons five years ago, and see 
they are growing far out of proportion to the 
increase of the population. You people who 
are so precise and particular lest there should 
be some imprudence or rashness in attacking 
the rum traffic will have your son some night 
pitched into your front door dead drunk, or 


your daughter will come home with her chil- 
dren, because her husband has by strong drink 
been turned into a demoniac. The rum fiend 
has despoiled whole streets of good homes in 
all our cities. Fathers, brothers, sons, on the 
funeral pyre of strong drink! Fasten tighter 
the victims! Stirup the flames! Pile on the 
corpses! More men, women, and children for 
the sacrifice! Let us have whole generations 
on fire of evil habit ; and at the sound of the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery and dul- 
cimer let all the people fall down and worship 
King Alcohol, or you shall be cast into the 
fiery furnace under some political platform ! 

I indict this evil as the fratricide, the patri- 
cide, the matricide, the uxoricide, the regicide 
of the century. Yet under what innocent and 
delusive and mirthful names alcoholism de- 
ceives the people! It is a ‘‘cordial.’’ It is 
‘‘bitters.’’ It is an ‘‘ eye-opener.”’ It is 
an ‘‘appetizer.’’ It is a ‘‘digester.’’ It is 
an ‘‘invigorator.’’ Itisa ‘‘settler.’’ Itisa 
‘*night-cap.’’ Why don’t they put on the 
right labels—‘* Essence of Perdition,’’ ‘* Con- 
science Stupefier,’’ ‘‘ Five Drachms of Heart- 
ache,’’ ‘‘ Tears of Orphanage,’’ ‘‘ Blood ot 
Souls,’’ ‘*Scabs of an Eternal Leprosy,’’ 
‘*Venom of the Worm that Never Dies’’ ? 
Only once in a while is there anything in the 
title of liquors to even hint their atrocity, as in 
the case of sour mash. ‘That I see advertised 
all over. It is an honest name, and any one 
can understand it. Sour mash! ‘That is, it 
makes a man’s disposition sour, and _ his asso- 
ciations sour, and his prospects sour; and 
then it is good to mash his body, and mash 
his soul, and mash his business, and mash his 
family. Sour mash! One honest name at 
last for an intoxicant! But through lying 
labels of many of the apothecary shops good 
people who are only a little undertone in 
health, and wanting of some invigoration, have 
unwittingly got on their tongue the fangs of 
this cobra, that stings to death so large a ratio 
of the human race. 

Others are ruined by the common and all- 
destructive habit of treating customers. And 
it is a treat on their coming to town, and a 
treat while the bargaining progresses, and a 
treat when the purchase is made, and a treat 
as he leaves town. Others to drown their 
troubles submerge themselves with this worse 
trouble. Oh, the world is battered, and 
bruised, and blasted with this growing evil ! 
It is more and more entranced and fortified. 
They have millions of dollars subscribed to 
marshal and advance the alcoholic forces 
They nominate, and elect, and govern the vast 
majority of the officeholders of this country. 
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On their side they have enlisted the mightiest 
political power of the centuries. And behind 
them stand all the myrmidons of the nether 
world, Satanic, and Apollyonic, and diabolic. 
It is beyond all human effort to throw this Bas- 
tile of decanters or capture this Gibraltar of 
rum jugs. And while I approve of all human 
agencies of reform, 1 would utterly despair if 
we had nothing else. But what cheers me is 
that our best troops are yet to come. Our 
chief artillery is in reserve. Our greatest 
commander has not yet fully taken the field. 
If all hell is on their side, all heaven is on our 
side. Now, ‘‘ let God arise, and let His ene- 
mies be scattered.”’ 

Then look at the impurities of these great 
cities. Ever and anon there are in the news- 
papers explosions of social life that make the 
story of Sodom quite respectable ; for such 
things, Christ. says, were more tolerable for 
Sodom and Gomorrah than for the Chorazins 
and Bethsaidas of greater light. It is no un- 
usual thing in our cities to see men in high 
position with two or three families, or refined 
Jadies willing solemnly to marry the very swine 
of society if they be wealthy. Brooklyn, whose 
streets fifteen years ago were almost free from 
all sign of the social evil now night by night 
rivalling upper Broadway in its flamboyant 
wickedness. The Bible all aflame with de- 
nunciation against an impure life, but many 
of the American ministry uttering not one 
point-blank word against this iniquity less 
some old libertine throw up his church pew. 
Machinery organized in all the cities of the 
United States and Canada by which to put 
yearly in the grinding mill of this iniquity 
thousands of the unsuspecting of the country 
farm-houses, one procuress confessing last week 
in the courts that she had supplied the infernal 
market with one hundred and fifty souls in six 
months. Oh, for five hundred Pail Jail 
Gazelles in America to swing open the door of 
this lazar-house of social corruption! Expo- 
sure must come before extirpation. 

While the city van carries the scum of this 
sin from the prison to the police court morning 
by morning, it is full time, if we do not want 
high American life to become like that of the 
Court of Louis XV., to put millionaire Lotha- 
trios and the Pompadours of your brownstone 
palaces into a van of popular indignation, and 
drive them out of respectable associations. 
What prospect of social purification can there 
be as long as at summer watering-places it is 
usual to see a young woman of excellent rear- 
ing stand, and simper, and giggle, and roll up 
her eyes sideways before one ot those first-class 
satyrs of fashionable life, and on the ball-room 


floor join him in the square dance, the mater- 
nal chaperon meanwhile beaming from the 
wall on the scene? Matches are made in 
heaven, they say. Not such matches, for the 
brimstone indicates the opposite region, 

The evil is overshadowng all our cities. By 
some these immoralities are called peccadilloes, 
gallantries, eccentricities, and are relegated to 
the realms of jocularity, and few efforts are 
being made against it. God bless the 
‘* White-Cross’” movement, as it is called, the 
excellent and talented Miss Frances Willard. 
its ablest advocate on this side the sea, an or- 
ganization making a mighty assault on this 
evil! God forward the tracts on this subject 
distributed by the reli 
the land! God help parents in the great work 
they are doing in trying to start their children 
with pure principles! God help all Ie 
in their attempt to inhibit this crime ! 

But, is this all? ‘Then it is only a question 
of time when the last vestige of purity and 
home will vanish out of sight. Human arms 
human pens, human voices, human talents 
are noet sufficient. I begin to look up. I 
listen for artillery rumbling down the sapphire 
boulevards of heaven. 1 watch to see if in the 
morning light there be not the flash of descend- 
ing cimeters. Oh, for God! Does it not 
seem time for His appearance? Is it not time 
for all lands to cry out, ‘* Let God arise, and 
let His enemies be scattered ?”’ 

I gota letter a few days ago asking me if I 
did not think that the earthquake in Charles- 
ton was the Divine chastisement on that city 
for its sins, ‘That letter 1 answer now by say- 
ing that if all our American cities got all the 
punishment they deserve for their horrible im- 
purities, the earth would long ago have cracked 
open into crevices transcontinental, and taken 
down all our cities ; and Brooklyn and New 
York would have gone so far under that the 
tip of our church spires would be five hundred 
feet below the surface. It is of the Lord’s 
mercies that we have not been consumed. 

Not only are the affairs of this world so 
a-twist, a-jangle and racked, that there seems 
a need of the Divine appearance, but there is 
another reason. Have you not noticed that 
in the history of this planet God turns a leaf 
about every two thousand years? God turned 
a leaf and this world was fitted for human resi- 
dence. About two thousand more years passed 
along and God turned another leat, and it was 
the Deluge. About two thousand more years 
passed on, and it was the appearance of Christ. 
Almost two thousand more years have passed 
by, and He will probably soon turn another 
leat. What it shall be I cannot say, It may 
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be the demolition of all these monstrosities of 
turpitude and the establishment of righteous- 
ness in all the earth. Hecan do it, and He 
will do it. Iam as confident as if it were al- 
ready accomplished. How easily He can do 
it my text suggests. It does not ask God to 
strike with His right hand, or stamp with His 
foot, or hurl a thunderbolt of His power, but 
just to get up from the throne on which He sits. 
Only that will be necessary. ‘' Let God arise !”’ 

It will be no exertion of omnipotence. It 
will be no bending or bracing for a mighty lift. 
It will be no sending down the sky of the 
white horse cavalry of heaven or rumbling war 
chariots. He will only rise. Now He is sit- 
ting in the majesty and patience of His reign. 
He is from His throne watching the mustering 
of all the forces of blasphemy, and drunken- 
ness, and impurity, and fraud, and Sabbath- 
breaking, and when they have done their worst 
and are most securely organized, He will bestir 
Himself and say, ‘* My enemies have defied 
Me long enough, and their cup of iniquity is 
jull. I have given them all opportunity for 
repentance. ‘This dispensation of patience is 
ended, and the faith of the good shall be tried 
no longer.”’ 

And now God begins to rise, and what 
mountains give way under His right foot, and 
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what continents sink under His left foot, I 
know not ; but standing in the full height and 
radiance and grandeur of His nature, He 
looks this way and that, and how His enemies 
are scattered! Blasphemers, whiteand dumb, 
reel down to their doom ; and those who have 
trafficked in that which destroys the bodies and 
souls of men and families will fly with cut 
foot on the down grade of broken decanters ; 
and the polluters of society that did their bad 
work with large fortunes and high social sphere 
will overtake in their descent the degraded rab- 
ble of underground city life as they tumble 
over the eternal precipices ; and the world shall 
be left clear and clean for the friends of hu- 
manity and the worshippers of Almighty God. 
The last thorn plucked off, the world will be 
left a blooming rose on the bosom of that 
Christ who came to gardenize it. This earth 
that stood snarling with its tigerish passion, 
thrusting out its raging claws, shall lie down a 
lamb at the feet of the Lamb of God, who took 
away the sins of the world. 

And now the best thing I can wish for you, 
and the best thing I can wish for myself, is, 
that we may be found His warm, and undis- 
guised, and enthusiastic friends in that hour 
when God shall rise and His enemies shall be 
scattered. 
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DetivereD BY Dr. TALMAGE IN THE BrooktyN TABERNACLE, SuNDAY Mornine, 


OcToBER 10, 1886, 


Text: ‘* Now there was no smith found 
throughout all the land of Israel; for the 
Philistines said, ‘ Lest the Hebrews make them 
swords or spears.’ But all the Israelites went 
down to the Philistines to sharpen every man 
his share, and his coulter, and his axe, and his 
mattock. Yet they had a file for the mattock, 
ind for the coulters, and for the forks, and for 
the axes, and to sharpen the goads,’’—1 Sam- 
UEL Xili, 19-21. 


What a galling subjugation for the Israelites ! 
The Philistines had carried off all the black- 
smiths, and torn down all the blacksmiths’ 
shops, and abolished the blacksmiths’ trade in 
the land of Israel. The Philistines would not 
even allow these parties to work their valuable 
mines of brass and iron, nor might they make 
any swords or spears. ‘There were only two 
swords left in all the land. Yea, these Philis- 


tines went on until they had taken all the 
erindstones from the land of Israel, so that if 
an Israelitish farmer wanted to sharpen his 
plough or his axe, he had to go over to the 
garrison of the Philistines to get it done. 
There was only one sharpening instrument left 
in the land, and that was a file. The farmers 
and the mechanics having nothing to whet up 
the coulter and the goad and the pickaxe, 
save a simple file, industry was hindered, and 
work practically disgraced. The great idea of 
these Philistines was to keep the Israelites dis- 
armed. They might get iron out of the hills 
to make swords of, but they would not have 
any blacksmiths to weld this iron. If they got 
the iron welded they would have no grindstones 
on which to bring the instruments of agricult- 
ure or the military weapons up to an edge. 
Oh, you poor, weaponless Israelites, reduced to 
a file, how I pity you! But these Philistines 
were not forever to keep their heel on the 
neck of God’s children. jonathan on his 
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hands and knees climbs up a great rock be- 
yond which were the Philistines; and_ his 
armor-bearer, on his hands and knees, climbs 
up the same rock, and these two men, with 
their two swords, hew to pieces the Philistines, 
the Lord throwing a great terror upon them. 
So it was then; soit isnow. Two men of 
God on their knees, mightier than a Philistine 
host on their feet ! 

I learn first from this subject, how dangerous 
it isfor the Church of God to allow its weapons 
to stay in the hands of its enemies. ‘These 
Israelites might again and again have obtained a 
supply of swords and weapons, as, for instance, 
when they took the spoils of the Ammonites ; 
but these Israelites seemed content to have no 
swords, no spears, no blacksmiths, no grind- 
stones, no active iron mines, until it was too 
late for them to make any resistance. I see 
the farmers tugging along with their pickaxes 
and plough, and I say: ‘‘ Where are you go- 
ing with those things?’’ ‘They say: ‘‘ Oh, 
we are going over to the garrison of the Philis- 
tines to get these things sharpened.”’ I say: 
“You foolish men, why don’t you sharpen 
them at home?’ ‘‘QOh,” they say, ‘‘ the 
blacksmiths’ shops are all torn down, and we 
have nothing left us but a file.’’ 

So it is in the Church of Jesus Christ to-day. 
We are too willing to give up our weapons to 
the enemy. The world boasts that it has gob- 


bled up the schools and the colleges and the 


arts and the sciences and the literature and 
the printing-press. Infidelity is making a 
mighty attempt to get all our weapons in its 
hand and then to keep them. You know it is 
making this boast all the time; and after 
awhile, when the great battle between Sin and 
Righteousness has opened, if we do not look 
out we will be as badly off as these Israelites 
without any swords to fight with and without 
any sharpening instruments, I call upon the 
superintendents of literary institutions to see to 
it that the men who go into the class-rooms to 
stand beside the Leyden jars, and the electric 
batteries, and the microscopes and telescopes 
be children of God, net Philistines. The Car- 
lylean, Emersonian and Tyndallean thinkers 
of this day are trying to get all the intellectual 
weapons of this century in their own grasp. 
What we want is scientific Christians to capture 
the science, and scholastic Christians to capt- 
ure the scholarship, and philosophic Christians 
to capture the philosophy, and lecturing Chris- 
tians to take back the lecturing platform We 
want to send out against Schenkel and Strauss 
and Renan, a Theodore Christlieb, of Boon ; 
and against the infidel scientists of the day 
a God-worshipping Silliman and Hitchcock 
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and Agassiz. We want to capture all the 
philosophical apparatus, and swing around the 
telescope on the swivel, until through them we 
can see the morning star of the Redeemer, and 
with mineralogical hammer discover the Rock 
of Ages, and amid the flora of all realms find 
the rose of Sharon and the lily of the valley, 
We want a clergy learned enough to dis- 
course of the human eye, showing it to bea 
microscope and telescope in one instrument, 
with eight wonderful contrivances, and _ lids 
closing thirty thousand or forty thousand times 
a day; all its muscles and nerves and bones 
showing the infinite skill of an infinite God, 
and then winding up with the peroration : 
‘* He that formed the eye, shall He not see?” 
And then we want to discourse about the 
human ear, its wonderful integuments, mem- 
branes, and vibration, and its chain of small 
bones, and its auditory nerve, closing with the 
question, “‘ He that planted the ear, shall He 
not hear?’’ And we want some one able to 
expound the first chapter of Genesis, bring to 
it the geology and the astronomy of the world, 


until, as Job suggested, ‘‘ The 


q stones of the 
field shall be in league’’ with the truth, and 
the stars in their course shall fight against 
Sisera. Oh, Church of God, go out and re- 
capture these weapons | 

Let men of God go out and take possession 
of the platform. Let any printing-presses that 
have been captured by the enemy be recaptured 
for God ; and the reporters and the type-set- 
ters and the editors and the publishers swear 
allegiance to the Lord God of truth. Ah, 
friend, that day must come, and if the great 
body of Christian men have not the faith, or 
the courage, or the consecration to do it, then 
let some Jonathan on his busy hands and on 
his praying knees climb up on the Rock of 
Hindrance, and, in the name of the Lord Ged 
of Israel, slash to pieces those literary Philis- 
tines. 


my 


If these men will not be converted t 
God then they must be overthrown, 

Again, I learn from this subject what a larg 
amount of the Church’s resources is actually 
hidden and buried and undeveloped. ‘The 
Bible intimates that that was a very rich land, 
this land of Israel. It says : ‘* The stones are 
iron, and out of the hills thou shalt dig brass ;' 
and yet hundreds and thousands of dollars’ 
worth of this metal was kept under the hills. 
Well, that is the difficulty with the Church ot 
God at this day. Its talent is not developed. 
If one half of its energy could be brought out, 
it might take the public iniquities of the day 
by the throat, and make them bite the dust. 
If human eloquence were consecrated to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, it would in a few years pur- 
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suade this whole earth to surrender to God. 
There is enough undeveloped energy in this 
one church to bring all Brooklyn to Christ— 
enough undeveloped Christian energy in the 
city of Brooklyn to bring all the United States 
to Christ — enough undeveloped Christian 
energy in the United States to bring the whole 
world to Christ ; but it is buried under strata 
of indifference, and under whole mountains of 
sloth. Now is it not time for the mining to 
begin, and the pickaxe to plunge, and for 
this buried metal to be brought out and put 
into the furnaces, and be turned into howitzers 
and carbines for the Lord’s host? The vast 
majority of Christians in this day are useless. 
The most of the Lord's battalion belong to the 
reserve corps. The most of the crew are asleep 
inthe hammocks. The most of the metal is 
under the hills. Oh, is it not time for the 
Church of God to rouse up and understand 
that we want all the energies, all the talent, 
and all the wealth enlisted for Christ's sake ? 
I like the nickname that the English soldiers 
gave to Blucher, the commander. They called 
him ‘‘ Old Forwards.’? We have had enough 
retreats in the Church of Christ ; let us have a 
glorious advance. And I say to you as the 


general said when his troops were affrighted ; 
rising up in his stirrups, his hair flying in the 
wind, he lifted up his voice until twenty thou- 
sand troops heard him, crying out : ‘* Forward, 


” 


the whole line ! 

We want all the laymen enlisted. Ministers 
are numerically too small. They do the best 
they can. They are the most overworked class 
on earth. Many of them die of dyspepsia be- 
cause they cannot get the right kind of food to 
eat, or getting the right kind are so worried 
that they take it down in chunks. They die 
from consumption coming from early and late 
exposure. If a novelist or a historian publishes 
one book a year he is considered industrious, 
But every faithful pastor must originate enough 
thought for three or four volumes a year. 
Ministers receive enough calls ina year from 
men who have maps and medicines and 
lightning-rods and pictures to sell, to exhaust 
their vitality. They are bored with agents of 
all sorts. They are set in draughts at funerals, 
and poisoned by the unventilated rooms of 
invalids, and waited upon by committees who 
want addresses made, until life becomes a bur- 
den to bear. It is not hard study that makes 
ministers look pale. It is the infinity of inter- 
ruptions and botherations to which they are 
subjected. If I die before my time it will be 
at the hand of committees that want an address 
ora lecture. A mancalled on me to give him 
a lecture by which he might pay the expenses 


of his wedding trip. If there were fifty hours 
in each day of the year, and I worked forty of 
them, I could not do the work of this one 
parish ; and Iam not behind most clergymen 
in disposition to toil. Numerically too small. 
It is no more the work of the pulpit to convert 
and save the world than it is the work of the 
pew. If men go to ruin there will beas much 
blood on your skirts as on mine. Let us quit 
this grand farce of trying to save the world by 
a few clergymen, and let all hands lay hold of 
the work. Give us in all our churches two or 
three aroused and qualified men and women 
to help. In most churches to-day five or ten 
men are compelled to doall the work. A vast 
majority of churches are at their wits’ end how 
to carry on a prayer-meeting if the minister is 
not there, when there ought to be enough pent- 
up energy and religious force to make a meet- 
ing go on with such power that the ministers 
would never be missed. The Church stands 
working the pumps of a few ministerial cisterns 
until the buckets are dry and choked, while 
there are thousands of fountains from which 
might be dipped up the waters of eternal life ! 
Before you and I have the sod pressing our 
eyelids we will, under God, decide whether our 
children shall grow up amid the accursed sur- 
roundings of vice and shame, or come to an 
inheritance of righteousness. Long, loud, bit- 
ter will be the curse that scorches our grave, 
if, holding within the Church to-day enough 
men and women to save the city, we act the 
coward or the drone. I wish I could put 
enough moral explosive under the convention- 
alities and majestic stupidities of the day to 
blow them to atoms, and that then with fifty 
thousand men and women from all the churches 
knowing nothing but Christ and a desire to 
bring all the world to Him we might move 
upon the enemy’s works. For a little while 
heaven would not have trumpets enough to 
celebrate the victory. 

Again, I learn from this subject that we 
sometimes do well to take advantage of the 
world’s sharpening instruments. ‘These Israel- 
ites were reduced to a file, and so they went 
over to the garrison of the Philistines to get 
their axes and their goads and their ploughs 
sharpened. The Bible distinctly states it—the 
text which I read at the beginning of the service 
—that they had no other instruments now with 
which to do the work, and the Israelites did 
right when they went over to the Philistines to 
use their grindstones. My friends, is it not 
right for us to employ the world’s grindstones ? 
If there be art, if there be logic, if there be 
business faculty on the other side, let us go 
over and employ it for Christ’s sake. The fact 
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is, we fight with too dull weapons, and we 
work with too dull implements. We hack 
and we maul when we ought to make a keen 
stroke. Let us go over among sharp business 
men, and among sharp literary men, and find 
out what their tact is, and then transfer it to 
the cause of Christ. I{ they have science and 
art it will do us good to rub against it. 

In other words, let us employ the world's 
grindstone. Wewill listen to their music, and 
we will watch their acumen, and we will use 
their grindstones ; and will borrow their philo- 
sophical apparatus to make our experiments, 
and we will borrow tkeir printing-presses to 
publish our Bibles, and we will borrow their 
rail trains to carry our Christian literature, and 
we will borrow their ships to transport our mis- 
sionaries. That was what made Paul such a 
master in his day. He not only got all the 
learning he could get of Dr. Gamaliel, but 
afterward, standing on Mars Hill, and in 
crowded thoroughfares, quoted their poetry, and 
grasped their logic, and wielded their eloquence 
and employed their mythology until Dionysius, 
the Areopagite, learned in the schools of Athens 
and Heliopolis, went down under his tre- 
mendous powers, That was what gave Thomas 
Chalmers his power inhisday. He conquered 
the world’s astronomy and compelled it to ring 
out the wisdom and greatness of the Lord, 
until for the second time the morning stars sang 
together and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy. That was what gave to Jonathan Edwards 
his influence in his day. He conquered the 
world’s metaphysics and forced it into the ser- 
vice of God, until not only the old meeting- 
house at Northampton, Mass., but all Christen- 
dom felt thrilled by his Christian power. 
Well, now, my friends, we all have tools of 
Christian power. Do not let them lose their 
edges. We want no rusty blades in this fight. 
We want no coulter that cannot rip up the 
glebe. We want no axe that cannot fell the 
trees. We want no goad that cannot start the 
lazy team. Let us get the very best grind- 
stones we can find, though they be in posses- 
sion of the Philistines, compelling them to 
turn the crank while we bear down with all 
our might on the swift revolving wheel, until 
all our energies and faculties shall be brought 
up to a bright, keen, sharp, glittering edge. 

Again, my subject teaches us on what a 
small allowance Philistine iniquity puts a man. 
Yes, these Philistines shut up the mines, and 
then they took the spears and the swords ; 
then they took the blacksmiths, then they took 
the grindstones, and they took everything but 
a file. Oh, that is the way sin works ; it grabs 
everything! It begins with robbery and ends 
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with robbery. I: despoils this faculty, and that 
faculty and keeps on until the whole nature js 
gone. Was the man eloquent before, it gen- 
erally thickens his tongue. Was he fine in 
personal appearance, it mars his visage. Was 
he affluent, it sends the sheriff to sell him out. 
Was he influential, it destroys his popularity, 
Was he placid and genial and loving, it makes 
him splenetic and cross ; and so utterly is he 
changed that you can see he is sarcastic and 
rasping, and that the Philistines have left him 
nothing but a file. 

Oh, ‘‘ the way of the transgressor is hard !”’ 
His cup is bitter. His night is dark. His 
pangs are deep. His end is terrific. Philis- 
tine iniquity says to that man: ‘* Now, sur. 
render to me, and I will give you all you want 
—music for the dance, swift steeds for the race. 
imperial couch to slumber on, and you shall 
be refreshed with the rarest fruits in baskets of 
golden filigree.’’ He lies. ‘The music turns 
out to be agroan. ‘The fruits burst the rind 
with rank poison. The filigree is made up of 
twisted reptiles. The couch isa grave. Small 
allowance of rest, small aliowance of peace, 
smal] allowance of comfort. Cold, hard, rough 
—nothing but a file. So it was with Voltaire 


the most applauded man of his day 


** The Scripture was his jest-book, whence he drew 

Bon-mots to gall the Christian and the Jew. 

An infidel when well, but what when sick ? 

Oh, then a text would touch him to the quick !” 

Seized with hemorrhage of the lungs in 
Paris, where he had gone to be crowned as the 
idol of all France, he sends a messenger to 
get a priest that he may be reconciled to the 
Church before he dies. <A great terror falls 
upon him. He makes the place all around 
about him so dismal that the nurse would not 
for all the wealth of Europe see another infidel 
die. Philistine iniquity had promised him all 
the world’s garlands, but in the last hour of 
his life, when he needed a solacing, sent tear- 
ing across his conscience and his nerves a file, 
a file. So it was with Lord Byron—his un- 
cleanness in England only surpassed by his 
uncleanness in Venice, then going to end his 
brilliant misery at Missolonghi, fretting at his 
nurse Fletcher, fretting at himself, fretting at 
the world, fretting at God; and he who gave 
the world ‘‘ Childe Harold,’’ and ‘‘ Sardana- 
palus,’’ and ‘‘ The Prisoner of Chillon,’’ and 
** The Siege of Corinth,’’ reduced to nothing 
but a file. Oh, sin has a great facility for 
making promises; but it has just as great 
facility for breaking them ! 

A Christian life is the only cheerful life, while 
a life of wicked surrender is remorse, ruin and 
death. Its painted glee is sepulchral ghastli- 
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ness. In the brightest days of the Mexican 
Empire Montezuma said he felt gnawing at his 
heart something like a canker. Sin, like a 
monster wild beast of the forest, sometimes 
licks all over its victim in order that the victim 
may be more easily swallowed ; but generally 
sin rasps and galls and tears and upbraids 
and files. Is it not so, Herod? Is it not so, 
Hildebrand? Is it not so, Robespierre ? 
Aye; aye! Itisso, itisso. ‘* The way of the 
wicked He turneth upside down.’’ History 
tells us that when Rome was founded, on that 
day there were twelve vultures flying through 
the air; but when a transgressor dies the sky 
is black with whole flocks of them. Vultures ! 
vultures ! vultures! When I see sin robbing 
so many of my hearers, and I see them going 
down day by day and week by week, I must 
give a plain warning. I dare not keep it back 
Jest I risk the salvation of my own soul. 
Rover and pirate pulled down the warning bell 
on Inchcape Rock, thinking that he would 
have a chance to despoil vessels that were 
crushed on the rocks ; but one night his own 
ship crashed down on this very rock, and he 
went down with all his cargo. God declares : 
‘*When I say to the wicked thou shalt surely 
die, and thou givest him not warning, that same 
man shall die in his iniquity, but his blood 
will I require at thy hands. ”’ 

I learn from this subject what a sad thing it 
is when the Church of God loses its metal ! 
These Philistines saw that if they could only 
getall the metallic weapons out of the hands of 
the Israelites, all would be well, and therefore 
they took the swords and the spears, They 
did not want them to have a single metallic 
weapon. When the metal of the Israelites was 
gone, their strength was gone. ‘This is the 
trouble with the Church of God to day. It is 
surrendering its courage. It has not got 
enough metal. How seldom it is that you see 
aman taking his position in pew or in pulpit 
or in areligious society, and holding that posi- 
tion against all oppression and all trial and 
all persecution and all criticism. 

The Church of God to-day wants more back- 
bone, more defiance, more consecrated bravery, 
more metal, How often you see a man start 
out in some good enterprise, and at the first 
blast of opposition he has collapsed, and all his 
courage gone, forgetting the fact that if a man 
be right, all the opposition of the earth pound- 
ing away at him, cannot do him any perma- 
nent damage. It is only when a man is wrong 
that he can be damaged. Why, God is going 
to vindicate His truth, and he is going to stand 
by you, my friends, in every effort you make 
for Christ’s cause and the salvation of men, 


Go forth in the service of Christ, and do 
your whole duty. You have one sphere. I 
have another sphere. ‘‘ The Lord of Hosts 


is with us, and the God of Jacob is our refuge, * 


Selah.’’ We want more of the determination 
of Jonathan. I do not suppose he was a very 
wonderful man, but he got on his knees and 
clambered up the rock, and with the help of 
his armor-bearer he hewed down the Philis- 
tines ; and a man of very ordinary intellectual 
attainments on his knees can storm anything 
for God, and for the truth. We want some- 
thing of the determination of the general who 
went into the war, and as he entered his first 
battle his knees knocked together, his physical 
courage not quite up to his moral courage, and 
he looked down at his knees, and said ; *‘ Ah, 
if you knew where I was going to take you, 
you would shake worse than that !"’ 

There is only one question for you to Ask 
and for me to ask—what does God want me to 
do? Where is the field? Where is the 
work? Where is the anvil? Where is the 
prayer-meeting ? Where is the pulpit? And 
finding out what God wants us to do, go ahead 
and do it—all the energies of our body, mind 
and soul enlisted in the undertaking. Oh my 
brethren, we have but little time in which to 
fight for God! You will be dead soon. Put 
in the Christian cause every energy that God 
gives you. ‘* What thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with all thy might ; for there is neither wis- 
dom, nor device in the grave whither we are 
all hastening.’’ Opportunities of usefulness 
gone forever ; souls that might have been bene- 
fited three months ago never again coming 
under our Christian influence. Ob, is it not 
high time that we wake out of our sleep? 
Church of God, lift up your head at the com- 
ing victory! The Philistines will go down and 
the Israelites will go up. We are on the win- 
ning side. I think just now the King s horses 
are being hooked up to the chariot, and when 
He does ride down the sky there will be such 
a hosanna among His friends and such a wail- 
ing among His enemies as will make the earth 
tremble and the heavens sing. I see now the 
plumes of the Lord’s cavalrymen tossing in the 
air. The archangel before the throne has al- 
ready burnished his trumpet, and then he will 
put its golden lips to his own, and he will 
blow the long, loud blast that will make all 
nations free. Clap your hands, all ye people ! 
Hark! I hear the falling thrones, and the 
dashing down of demolished _ iniquities. 
‘* Hallelujah, the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth! Hallelujah, the kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”’ 
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THE VICTORY. 


DELIVERED BY Dr. TALMAGE IN THE BROOKLYN TABERNACLE, SUNDAY Mornina, 
OcroBeER 17, 1886. 


Text: ‘‘ And the streets of the city shall be 


full of boys and girls playing in the streets 
thereof.’’—ZEcHARIAH 8 : 5. 


A glimpse of our cities redeemed. Now boys 
and girls who play in the streets run such risks 
that multitudes of them end in ruin. But in 
the coming time spoken of our cities will be so 
moral that lads and lasses shall be as safe in 
the public thoroughfare as in the nursery, 

For the purpose of rousing the people to the 
work to be done, I have preached some sermons 
about the dark shadows of the city. Pulpit and 
printing-press for the most part in our day are 
busy in discussing the condition of the cities 
at this time ; but would it not be healthfully 
encouraging to all Christian workers and to all 
who are toiling to make the world better, if we 
should this morning, for a little while, look for- 
ward to the time when our cities will be revolu- 
tionized by the Gospel of the Son of God, and 
all the darkness of sin and trouble and crime 
and suffering shall be gone from the sky ? 

Every man has pride in the city of his nativ- 
ity or residence, if it be a city distinguished for 
any dignity or prowess. Caesar boasted of his 
native Rome, Virgil of Mantua, Lycurgus of 
Sparta, Demosthenes of Athens, Archimedes 
of Syracuse, and Paul of Tarsus. I should 
have suspicion of baseheartedness in a man 
who had no especial interest in the city of his 
birth or residence—no exhilaration at the evi- 
dence of its prosperity, or its artistic embellish- 
ments, or its scientific advancement. 

I have noticed that a man never likes a city 
where he has not behaved well! Swartout 
did not like New York, nor did Parkman like 
Boston, and people who have a free ride in the 
prison van never like that city that furnishes 
the vehicle. When I find Argos, and Rhodes, 
and Smyrna trying to prove themselves the 
birthplace of Homer, I conclude right away 
that Homer behaved well. He liked them 
and they liked him. We must not war on 
laudable city pride, or with the idea of build- 
ing ourselves up, at any time try to pull others 
down. Boston must continue to point to its 
Faneuil Hall and to its Common, and to its 
superior educational advantages ; Philadel- 
phia must continue to point to its Indepen- 
dence Hall, and its Mint, and its Girard College. 

If I should fnd a man coming from any citv 
having no pride in that city, that city having 
been the place of his nativity, or now being the 


place of his residence, I would feel like asking 
him rightaway : ‘‘ What mean thing have you 
been doing there ? What outrageous thing have 
you been guilty of that you do not like the 
place ?’’ 

New York is a goodly city. It is on both 
sides the river, the East River only the main 
artery of the great throbbing life. We or our 
children will live to see two or three bridges 
spanning that river, and more and more, as the 
years go by, we will be one; so when ] 
say in my sermon New York J mean well on 
to two millions population. That which 
helps one city will help the other ; that which 
blasts one city will blast the other. Sin isa 
giant, and when it comesto the Hudson or the 
East River it steps across it as easily as you 
step across a figure in a carpet. God’s angel 
of blessing has two wings, and one wing hovers 
over that city and the other wing hovers over 
this city. 

In infancy our metropolis was put down by 
the banks of the Hudson. It was as feeble as 
Moses in the ark of bulrushes by the Nile, and 
like Miriam, there our fathers stood and 
watched it. The royal spirit of American com- 
merce came down to bathe. She took it up in 
her arms and it waxed strong, and foreign ships 
brought silver and gold to its feet, and it has 
stretched itself up into a great metropolis, look- 
ing up to the mountains and off upon the sea, 
the mightiest energy in American civilization. 

Every city is influenced by the character of 
the men who founded it. Romulus impressed 
his lifeupon Rome. The Pilgrim Fathers will 
never relax their grasp from New England. 
William Penn left a legacy of fair dealing and 
integrity to Philadelphia, and you can now, 
any day on the streets of that city, see his cus- 
toms, his manners, his morals, his hat, his 
wife’s bonnet, and his meeting house. So the 
Hollanders, founding New York, left their im- 
pression on all the following generations. 

What Southern thoroughfare was ever smit- 
ten by pestilence and our physicians did not 
throw themselves on the sacrifice? What 
foreign nation was ever struck with famine, and 
our ships did not put out laden with bread- 
stuffs? What national struggle, and our citi- 
zens did not pour their blood into the trenches ? 
What street of Damascus, or Beyrouth, or 
Madras has not resounded with the step of our 
missionaries? What gallery of art, and our 
painters have not hung in it their pictures? 
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What department of science or literature, and 
our scholars have not made to it contributions ? 
I need not talk to you of our public schools, 
where the children of the cord-wainer and the 
mechanic and the glassblower sit side by side 
with the favorite sons of millionaires and mer- 
chant princes. Nor need I tell you of the 
asvlums for the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
and the orphans, the widows, the outcasts. 

I thank God for the place of our residence, 
and while there are a thousand things that 
ought to be corrected, and many wrongs that 
ought to be overthrown, while 1 thank God 
for the past, 1 look forward this morning to a 
glorious future. 1 think we ought—and I 
take it for granted you are all interested in this 
great work of evangelizing the cities and saving 
the world—we ought to toil with the sunlight 
in our faces. We are not fighting in a miser- 
able Bull Run of defeat. We are on our way 
to final victory. We are not following the 
rider on the black horse, leading us down to 
death and darkness and doom, but the rider 
on the white horse with the moon under His 
feet and the stars of heaven for His tiara. 
Hail, conqueror, hail ! 

I know there are sorrows and there are sins 
and there are sufferings all around about us ; 
but as in some bitter, cold winter day, when 
we are threshing our arms around us to keep 
our thumbs from freezing, we think of the 
warm spring day that will after a while come, 
or in the dark winter night we look up and see 
the northern lights, the windows of heaven il- 
luminated by some great victory—just so we 
look up from the night of suffering and sorrow 
and wretchedness in our cities, and we see a 
light streaming through from the other side, 
and we know we are on the way to morning ; 
more than that—on the way to ‘‘a morning 
without clouds.”’ 

I want you to understand, all you who are 
toiling for Christ, that the castles of sin are all 
going to be captured. The victory for Christ 
in these great towns is going to be so complete 
that not a man on earth, or anangel in heaven, 
ora devil in hell will dispute it. How do I 
know? I know just as certainly as God lives 
and that this is holy truth. The old Bible is 
full of it. If the nation is to be saved, of 
course, all the cities are to besaved. It makes 
a great difference with you and with me whether 
we are toiling on toward a defeat or toiling on 
toward a victory. 

Now in this municipal elevation of which I 
speak I have to remark there will be greater 
financial prosperity than our cities have ever 
seen. Some people seem to havea morbid 
idea of the millennium, and they think when 
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the better time comes to our cities and the 
world, people will give their time up to psalm 
singing and the relating of their religious ex- 
perience, and as all social life will be purified 
there will be no hilarity, and as all business 
will be purified there will be no enterprise. 
There is no ground for such an absurd antici- 
pation. In the time of which I speak, where 
now one fortune is made, there will be a hun- 
dred fortunes made. We all know business 
prosperity depends upon confidence between 
man and man. Now when that time comes 
of which I speak, and all double dealing, all 
dishonesty, and all fraud are gone out of com- 
mercial circles, thorough confidence will be 
established, and there will be better business 
done, and larger fortunes gathered, and might- 
ier successes achieved. 

The great business disasters of this country 
have come from the work of godless specula- 
tors and infamous stock gamblers. The great 
foe to business in New York and Brooklyn is 
crime. When the right shall have hurled back 


the wrong, and shall have purified the com- 
mercial code, and shall have thundered down 
fraudulent establishments, and shall have put 
into the hands of honest men the keys of 
business—blessed time for the bargain makers, 
Iam not talking an abstraction, I am not 
I am telling you God’s 


making a guess, 
eternal truth. 

In that day of which I speak taxes will be a) 
mere nothing. Now, our business men are 
taxed for everything—city taxes, county taxes, 
States taxes, United States taxes, stamp taxes, 
license taxes, manufacturing taxes—taxes, 
taxes, taxes! Our businessmen have to make 
a small fortune every year to pay their taxes. 
What fastens on our great industries this awful 
load? Crime, individual and official. We 
have to pay the board of the villains who are 
incarcerated in our prisons. We have to take 
care of the orphans of those who plunged into 
their graves through beastly indulgence. We 
have to support the municipal governments, 
which are vast and expensive just in proportion 
as the criminal proclivities are vast and tre- 
mendous. Who supports the almshouses and 
police stations and all the machinery of munic- 
ipal government? The tax-payers. 

And I tell you Republicans and you Demo- 
crats, that if you do not let down the taxes and 
let the people up we will form a new party, 
anti-excessive taxation, anti-rum, anti-monop- 
oly, anti-abomination, and you who have been 
fattening on the public spoils and reckless of 
the public virtue shal] not haveso much as the 
wages of a street sweeper. 

But in the glorious time of which I speak 
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grievous taxation will all have ceased. There 
will be no need of supporting criminals ; there 
will be no criminals. Virtue will have taken 
the place of vice. There will be no orphan 
asylums, for parents will be able to leave a 
competency to their children. There will be 
no voting of large sums of moneys for some 
municipal improvement, which moneys, before 
they get to the improvement, drop into the 
pockets of those who voted them. No Oyer 
and Terminer kept up at vast expense to the 
people. No empanelling of juries to try theft, 
and arson, and murder, and slander and black- 
mail. Better factories. Grander achitecture. 
Fine equipage. Larger fortunes. Richer 
opulence. Better churches. 

In that better time, also, coming to these 
cities, the churches of Christ will be more 
numerous, and they will be larger, and they 
will be more devoted to the cause of Jesus 
Christ, and they will accomplish greater influ- 
ences for good. Now, it is often the case that 
churches are envious of each other, and de- 
nominations collide with each other, and even 
ministers of Christ sometimes forget the bond 
of brotherhood. But in the time of which I 
speak, while there will be just as many differ- 
ences of opinion as there are now there will be 
no acerbity, no hypercriticism, no exclusive- 
ness. 

In our great cities the churches are not to- 
day large enough to hold more than a fourth 
“of the population. The churches that are built 
—comparatively few of them are fully occu- 
pied. Theaverage attendance in the churches 
of the United States to-day is not four hun- 
dred. Now, in the glorious time of which I 
speak, there are going to be vast churches, and 
they are going to beall thronged with worship- 
pers. Oh, what rousing songs they will sing ! 
Oh, what earnest sermons they will preach ! 
Oh, what fervent prayers they will offer! Now, 
in our time, what is called a fashionble church 
is a place where a few people, having attended 
very carefully to their toilet, come and sit down 
—they do not want to be crowded, they like a 
whole seat to themselves—and then, if they 
have any time left from thinking of their stores, 
and from examining the styles of the hat in 
front of them, they sit and listen to a sermon 
warranted to hit no man’s sins, and listen to 
music which is rendered by a choir warranted 
to sing tunes that nobody knows! And then 
after an hour and a half of indolent yawning 
they go home refreshed. Every man feels bet- 
ter after he has had a sleep ! 

In many of the churches of Christ in our day 
the music is simply a mockery. I have nota 
cultivated ear, nor a cultivated voice, yet no 
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man can do my singing for me. I have noth- 
ing to say against artistic music. The two or 
five dollars I pay to hear any of the great 
queens of song is a good investment. But 
when the people assemble in religious convo: 
cation, and the hymn is read, and the angels 
of God step from their throne to catch the 
music on their wings, do not let us drive them 
away by our indifference. I have preached in 
churches where vast sums of money were em- 
ployed to keep up the music, and it was as ex- 
quisite as any heard on earth, but I thought 
at the same time, for all matters practical, I 
would prefer the hearty, outbreaking song of a 
backwoods Methodist camp meeting. 

Let one of these starveling fancy songs sung 
in church get up before the throne of God, 
how would it look standing amid the great 
doxologies of the redeemed! Let the finest 


operatic air that ever went up from the church 


ot Christ get many hours the start, it will be 
caught and passed by the hosanna of the Sab- 
bath-school children. I know a church where 
the choir did all the singing save one Christian 
man, who through perseverance of the saints, 
went right on, and afterward a committee was 
appointed to wait on him and ask him if he 
would not please to stop singing, as he bothered 
the choir. 
“* Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew our God ; 
But children of the Heavenly King 

Should speak their joys abroad.”’ 

‘* Praise ye the Lord; let everything with 
breath praise the Lord.’’ In the glorious time 
coming in our cities, and in the world, hosanna 
will meet hosanna, and hallelujah, hallelujah. 

In that time, also, of which I speak, all the 
haunts of iniquity and crime and squalor will 
be cleansed and will be illuminated. How 
is it to be done? You say perhaps by one in- 
fluence. Perhaps I say by another. I will 
tell you what is my idea, and I know I am 
right in it. The Gospel of the Son of God is 
the only agency that will ever accomplish this. 

Mr. Ecsler, of England, had a theory that 
if the natural forces of wind and tide and sun- 
shine and wave were rightly applied, and 
rightly developed, it would make this whole 
earth a paradise. In a book of great genius, 
and which rushed from edition to edition, he 
said: ‘‘ Fellow-men, I promise to show the 
means of creating a paradise within ten years, 
where everything desirable for human life may 
be had by every man in superabundance with- 
out labor and without pay—where the whole 
face of nature shall be changed into the most 
beautiful farms, and man may live in the most 
magnificent palaces, in all imaginable refine- 
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ments of luxury, and in the most delightful 
gardens—-where he may accomplish without 
jabor in one year more than hitherto could be 
done in thousands of years, and may level a 
continent, sink valleys, create lakes, drain 
lakes and swamps, and intersect the land every- 
where with beautiful canals, and roads for 
transporting heavy loads of many thousand 
tons, and for travelling a thousand miles in 
twenty-four hours. 

‘¢ From the houses to be built will be afford- 
ed the most cultured views to be fancied. From 


the galleries, from the roof, and from the tur- 
rets may be seen gardens as far as the eye can 
see, full of fruits and flowers, arranged in the 
most beautiful order, with walks, colonnades, 


aqueducts, canals, ponds, plains, amphi- 
theatres, terraces, fountains, sculptured works, 
pavilions, gondolas, and places of popular 
amusement to tire the eye and fancy. All this 
to be done by urging the water, the wind, and 
the sunshine to their full development.’’ 

He goes on and gives plates of the machi- 
nery by which this work is to be done, and he 
says he only needs at the start a company in 
which the shares shall be twenty dollars each, 
and a hundred or two hundred thousand shall 
be raised just to make a specimen community, 
and then this being formed, the world will see 
its practicability, and very soon two or three 
million dollars can be obtained, and in ten 
years the whole earth will be emparadised. 
The plan is not so preposterous as some I have 
heard of! But I will take no stock in that 
company! Ido not believe that it will ever 
be done in that way, by any mechanical force, 
or by any machinery that the human mind can 
put into play. It is to be done by the Gospel 
of the Son of God—the omnipotent machinery 
of love and grace and pardon and salvation. 
That is to emparadise the nations. Archi- 
medes destroyed a fleet of ships coming up the 
harbor. You know how he did it? He lifted 
a great sun-glass, history tells us, and when 
the fleet of ships came up the harbor of Syra- 
cuse he brought to bear this sun glass, and he 
conveyed the sun’s rays upon those ships. 
Now the sails are wings of fire, the masts fall, 
the vessels sink. Oh, my friends, by the sun- 
glass of the Gospel, converging the rays of the 
Sun of Righteousness upon the sins, the wick- 
edness of the world, we will make them blaze 
and expire. 

In that day of which I speak, do you believe 
there will be any midnight carousal? Will 
there be any kicking off from marble steps of 
shivering mendicants? Will there be any un- 
washed, unfed, uncombed children? Will 
there be any blasphemies in the street? Will 
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there be any inebriates staggering past? No. 
No wine stores. No lager-beer saloons. No 
distilleries where they make the three X’s._ No 
bloodshot eye. No bloated cheek. No in- 
struments of ruin and destruction. No fist- 
pounded forehead. The grandchildren of that 
woman who goes down the street with a curse, 
stoned by the boys that follow her, will be the 
reformers and philanthropists and the Christian 
men and the honest merchants of our country. 

Then, what municipal governments, too, we 
will have in all the cities! Some cities are 
worse than others, but in many of our cities 
you just walk down by the city halls and look 
in at some of the rooms occupied by politi- 
cians, and see to what a sensual, loathsome, 
ignorant, besotted crew city politics is often 
abandoned. Or they stand around the City 
Hall picking their teeth, waiting for some 
crumbs of emolument to fall to their feet, 
waiting all day long, and waiting all night long. 

Who are those wretched women taken up 
for drunkenness and carried up to the courts, 
and put in prison, of course? What will you 
do with the grogshops that made them drink ? 
Nothing. Who are those prisoners in jail ? 
One of them stole a pair of shoes. That boy 
stole a dollar. This girl snatched a purse. 
All of their crimes damaging society less than 
twenty or thirty dollars. But what will you 
do with the gambler who last night robbed 
the young man of a thousand dollars? Noth- 
ing. What shall be done with that one who 
breaks through and destroys the purity of a 
Christian home, and with an adroitness and 
perfidy that beats the strategy of hell, flings a 
shrinking, shrieking soul into a_ bottomless 
perdition ? Nothing. What will you do with 
those who fleece that young man, getting him 
to purloin large sums of money from his em- 
ployer—the young man who came to an officer 
of my church and told the story and frantically 
asked what he might do? Nothing. Ah! we 
do well to punish small crimes, but I have 
sometimes thought it would be better in some 
of our cities if the officials would only turn out 
from the jails the petty criminals, the little 
offenders, the ten-dollar desperadoes, and put 
in their places some of the monsters of iniquity 
who drive their roan span through the streets 
so swiftly that honest men have to leap to get 
out of the way of being run over. Oh, the 
damnable schemes that professed Christian 
men will sometimes engage in until God puts 
the finger of retribution into the collar of their 
robe of hypocrisy and rips it clear to the bot- 
tom ! 

But all 
righted. 


these wrongs are going to be 
I expect to live to see the day. I 
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think I hear in the 
the King’s chariot. 


distance the rumbling of 
Not always in the mi- 
nority is the Church of God going to be, or 
are good men going to be. The streets are 
going to be filled with regenerated populations. 
Three hundred and sixty bells rang in Mos- 
cow when one prince was married ; but when 
Righteousness and Peace kiss each other in all 
the earth, ten thousand times ten thousand 
bells shall strike the jubilee. Poverty enriched. 
Hunger fed. Crime purified. Ignorance en- 
lightened. All the cities saved. Is not this a 
cause worth working in? Oh, you think 
sometimes it doesnot amountto much! You 
toil on in your different spheres, sometimes 
with great discouragement. People have no 
faith and say, ‘‘ It does not amount to any- 
thing ; you might as well quit that.’’ Why, 
when Moses stretched his hand over the Red 
Sea, it did not seem to mean anything espe- 
cially. People came out, I suppose, and said, 
‘Aha !’’ Some of them found out what he 
wanted to do. Hewanted the sea parted. It 
did not amount to anything, this stretching 
out of his hand over the sea! But after a 
while the wind blew all night from the east, 
and the waters were gathered into a glittering 
palisade on either side, and the billows reared 
as God pulled back on their crystal bits ! 
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Wheel into line, O Israel! march, march! 
Pearls crashed under feet. Flying spray gath. 
ers into rainbow arch of victory for the con- 
querors to march under. Shout of hosts on 
the beach answering the shout of hosts aiid 
sea. And when the last line of the Israelites 
reach the beach the cymbals clap, and the 
shields clang, and the waters rush over the 
pursuers, and the swift-fingered winds on the 
white keys of the foam play the 
of Israel delivered, and the 
Egyptian overthrow. 

So you and I go forth, and all the people 
of God go forth, and they stretch forth their 
hand over the sea, the boiling sea of crime 
and sin and wretchedness. ‘‘ It don’t amount 
to anything,” people say. Don’t it? God’s 
winds of help will after awhile begin to blow. 
A path will be cleared for the army of Chris. 
tian philanthropists. The path will be lined 
with the treasures of Christian beneficence, and 
we will be greeted to the other beach by the 
clapping of all heaven's cymbals, while those 
who pursued us and derided us and tried to 
destroy us will go down under the sea, and 
all that will be left of them will be cast high 
and dry upon the beach, the splintered wheel 
of a chariot, or thrust out from the foam, the 
breathless nostril of a riderless charger. 


grand march 
awful dirge of 
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Text: ‘‘I have finished the work which 


Thou gavest Me to do.’’—JouHN xvii. 4. 


There is a profound satisfaction in the com- 
pletion of anything we have undertaken. We 
lift the capstone with exultation, while, on the 
other hand, there is nothing more disappoint- 
ing than, after having toiled in a certain direc- 
tion, to find that our time is wasted and our 
investment profitless. Christ came to throw 
up a highway on which the whole world might, 
if it chose, mount into heaven. He did it. 
The foul-mouthed crew who attempted to 
tread on Him could not extinguish the sublime 
satisfaction which He expressed when He said : 
‘* T have finished the work which Thou gavest 
Me to do,’’ 

Alexander the Great was wounded, and the 
doctors could not medicate his wounds and 
he seemed to be dying, and in his dream the 
sick man saw a plant with a peculiar flower, 
and he dreamed that that plant was put upon 


his wound, and that immediately it was cured. 
And Alexander, waking from his dream, told 
this to the physician, and the physician wan- 
dered out until he found just the kind of plant 
which the sick man had described, brought it 
to him and the wound was healed. 

Well the human race had been hurt with 
the ghastliest of all wounds—that of sin. It 
was the business of Christ to bring a balm for 
that wound—the balm of divine restoration. 
In carrying this business to a successful issue 
the difficulties were stupendous. 

In many of our plans we have our friends 
to help us; some to drawa sketch of the 
plan, others to help us in the execution. But 
Christ fought every inch of His way against 
bitter hostility and amid circumstances all cal- 
culated to depress and defeat. 

In the first place, His worldly occupation 
was against Him. I find that He earned His 
livelihood by the carpenter’s trade—an occu- 
pation always to be highly regarded and re- 
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spected. But you know, as well as I do, that 
inorder to succeed in any employment one 
must give his entire time to it, and I have to 
declare that the fatigues of carpentry were un- 
favorable to the execution of a mission which 
required all mental and physical faculties. 
Through high, hard, dry, husky, insensate 
Bigotry to hew a way for a new and glorious 
dispensation was a stupendous undertaking that 
was enough to demand all the concentrated 
energies even of Christ. Wehavea great many 
romantic stories about what men with physical 
toil have accomplished in intellectual depart 
ments; but you know that after a man has 
been toiling all day with adze and saw and 
hammer, plane, and axe, about all he can do 
is to rest. A weary body is an unfavorable 
adjunct to a toiling mind, You whose up- 
building of a kingdom, or the proclamation of 
anew code of morals, or the starting of a revo- 
Jution which should upturn all nations, could 
get some idea of the incoherence of Christ’s 
worldly occupation with His heavenly mission. 

In His father’s shop, no more intercourse 
was necessary than is ordinarily necessary in 
bargaining with men that have work to do ; 
yet Christ, with hands hard from touch of tools 
of trade, was called forth to become a public 
speaker, to preach in the face of mobs, while 
some wept, and some shook their fists, and 
some gnashed upon Him with their teeth, and 
many wanted Him out of the way. 

To address orderly and respectful assem- 
blages is not so easy as it may seem, but it re- 
quires more energy and more force and more 
concentration to address an exasperated mob. 
The villagers of Nazareth heard the pounding 
of His hammer, but all the wide reaches of 
eternity were to hear the stroke of His spiritual 
upbuilding. 

So also His habits of dress and of diet were 
against Him. ‘The mighty men of Christ’s 
time did not appear in apparel without trinkets 
and adornments. None of the Caesars would 
have appeared in citizen's apparel. Yet here 
was a man, here was a pretended king, who 
always wore the same coat. Indeed it was far 
from shabby, for after he had worn it a long 
while, the gamblers thought it worth raffling 
about ; but still it was far from being an im- 
perial robe. It was a coat that any ordinary 
man might have worn onan ordinary occasion, 

Neither was there any pretension in His diet. 
No cup-bearer with golden chalice brought 
Him wine to drink. On the seashore He ate 
fish, first having broiled it Himself. No one 
fetched Him water to drink, but bending over 
the well in Samaria He begged a drink. He 
satat only one banquet, and that not at all 
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sumptuous, for, to relieve the awkwardness of 
the host, one of the guests had to prepare wine 
for the company. 

Other kings ride in a chariot ; He walked. 
Other kings, as they advance, have heralds 
ahead. and applauding subjects behind ; 
Christ’s retinue was made up of sunburned 
fishermen, Other kings sleep under embroid- 
ered canopy; this one on a shelterless hill. 
Riding but once, as far as I now remember— 
on a colt, and that borrowed. 

Again, His poverty was against Him. It re- 
quires money to build great enterprises. Men 
of means are afraid of a penniless projector, 
lest a loan be demanded. It requires money to 
publish books, to build institutions, to pay in- 
structors. No wonder the wise men of Christ's 
time laughed at this penniless Christ. ‘* Why,”’ 
they said, ‘‘ who is to pay for this new te- 
ligion? Who is to charter the ships to carry 
the missionaries? Who is to pay the salaries 
of the teachers? Shall wealthy Bigotry be 
discomfited by a penniless Christ ?” 

The consequence was that most of the peo- 
ple that followed Christ had nothing to lose. 
Wealthy Joseph of Arimathea buried Christ, 
but he risked no social position in doing that. 
It is always safe to bury a dead man. Zac- 
cheus risked no wealth or social position in 
following Christ, but took a position in a tree 
to look down as He passed. Nicodemus, 
wealthy Nicodemus, risked nothing of social 
position in following Christ, for he skulked by 
night to find Him. 

All this was against Christ. So the fact that 
He was not regularly graduated was against 
Him. It a man comes with the diplomas of 
colleges and schools and theological semi 
naries, and he has been through foreign travel, 
the world is disposed to listen. There was a 
man who had graduated at no college, had not 
in any academy by ordinary means learned the 
alphabet of the language he spoke, and yet he 
proposed to talk, to instruct in subjects which 
had confounded the mightiest intellects. John 
says : ‘‘ The Jews marvelled, saying, How hath 
this man letters, having never learned ?’’ 

We in our day have found out that a man 
without a diploma may know as much asa 
man with one, and that a college cannot 
transform a sluggard into a philosopher, or a 
theological seminary teach a fool to preach. 
An empty head after the laying on of hands of 
the presbytery is empty still. But it shocked 
all existing prejudices in those olden times for 
aman with no scholastic pretension and no 
graduation from a learned institution, to set 
Himself up for a teacher. It was all against 
Him. 
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So also the brevity of His life was against 
Him. He had not come to what we call mid- 
life. But very few men do anything before 
thirty-three years of age, and yet that was the 
point at which Christ’s life terminated. The 
first fifteen you take in nursery and school, 
Then it will take you at least six years to get 
into your occupation or profession. That will 
bring you to twenty-one years, Then it will 
take you ten years, at least, to get established 
in your lifework, correcting the mistakes you 
have made. If man at thirty-three years 
of age gets fully established in his lifework he 
is the except Yet that is the point at 
which Christ’s life terminated. 

Men in military life have done their most 
wonderful deeds before thirty-three years of 
age. There may be exceptions to it, but the 
most wonderful exploits in military prowess 
have occurred before thirty-three years of ag« 
But as a | ator—no man becomes eminent 
cis] until he has had long years of 
And yet the gray-bearded scribes 
bow down in silence 

who arraigned 
povernme nts. 
Lycurgus was old ; 
Seneca was The great legislators of the 
world have been old. Christ was young. All 
this was against Him. Ifa child, twelve years 
of age, should get up in your presence to 
discuss questions of metaphysics, or 
ethics, or politics, or government, you would 
not be more contemptuous than those gray 
bearded scribes in the presence of this young 
Christ. 

Popul: 
** Blessed is the merchant who 
down on the banks of Lake Tiberias.”’ 
young man said: ‘‘ Blessed are the 
Popular opinion said in those days : ** Blessed 
are those who live amid statuary and foun- 
tains and gardens and congratulations and 
all kinds of festivity.’’ This young man re- 
sponded: ‘* Blessed are that mourn.’ 
Public opinion in those days said : ‘‘ Blessed 
is the Roman eagle, the flap of whose wing 
startles nations, and the plunge 
beak inflicts cruelty upon its enemies. ”’ This 
young man responded: ‘‘ Blessed are the 
merciful.’’ Popular opinion said : ‘‘ An eye 
for an tooth tooth,’’ In other 
words, if a man knocks your eye out, knock 
his out. If a man breaks your tooth, break 
his. Retort for retort ; sarcasm for sarcasm ; 
irony for irony ; persecution for persecution ; 
wound for wound. Christ said: ‘* Pray for 
them that despitefully use you.’ 

They looked at His eye, it was like 
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other man’s eye, except, perhaps, more speak- 
ing. hey felt His hand, made of bone and 
muscle and nerves and flesh, just any 
other hand. Yet what bold tre: - ent of sub- 
jects, what supernatural demands, w!] 
doctrine! They felt the solid 
them, and yet Christ said: ‘‘T be 
pillars of this world.’”’ They ] 
moon, He said: ‘‘I will turn it into blood, 
They looked at the sea, He ‘I will 
hu sh it.’’ They looked at the stars, He said : 

‘I will shake them down like untim ly figs, 
Did ever one so young say things so bol ld? It 
was all against Him. 

After the battle of Antietam, 
rode along the lines, although the 
were lying down exhausted, they rose with 
great enthusiasm and huzzaed. As Napoleon 
returned from his captivity, his first step on the 
wharf shook all the kingdoms, and two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men flocked his 
standard. It took three thousand troops to 
watch him in his exile. So there have been 
men of wond 98 magnetism of person. But 
hear me while I tell you of a poor young man 

‘ho came up from Nazareth to produce a thrill 
which has never excited by any other, 
Napoleon had around him the mem 
Marengo, and Austeriitz, and: Jena ; but here 
was a man who had fought no battles, who 
wore no epaulettes, who brandished no sword. 
The only extraordinary person we know of as 
being in His company was His own mother, 
and she was so poor, that in the most solemn 
hour that ever comes to a woman's soul she 
was obliged to lie down amid d-rivers 
grooming the beasts of burden. 

I imagine Christ one day standing in the 
streets of Jerusalem. A man descended from 
high lineage is standing beside Him and says: 
‘** My father was a merchant prince ; he hada 
castle on the in Galilee. Who was 
Your father ?"’ Christ answers : ‘‘ Joseph, the 
carpenter..’ A man from Athens is standing 
there unrolling his parchment of graduation, 
and says to Christ: ‘‘ Where did you go to 
school?’ Christ answers: ‘‘I never gradu- 
ated.’’ Aha! the idea of such an unheralded 
young man attempting to command the atten- 
tion of the world! As well some little fishing 

village on Long Island shore attempt to arraign 
sea York. Yet no sooner does He set His 
foot in the towns or cities of Judea rt ey. 
thing is in commotion. The people go out 
on a picnic, taking only food enough for a day, 
yet are so fascinated with Christ that, at the 
risk of starving, they follow Him out into the 
wilderness. A nobleman falls down flat be- 
fore Him and says: ‘* My daughter is dead.”’ 
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A beggar tries to rub the dimness from his 
eyes, and says: ‘* Lord, that my eyes may be 
opened."” A poor, sick, panting woman 
presses through the crowd and says: ‘‘ I must 
touch the hem of His garment.’’ Children 
who love their mother better than any one else, 
struggle to get into His arms, and to kiss His 
cheek, and to run their fingers through His 
hair, and for all time putting Jesus so in love 
with the little ones that there is hardly a nurs- 
ery in Christendom trom which He does not 
take one, saying: ‘‘I must have them. I 
will fill heaven with these ; for every cedar 
that 1 plant in heaven I will have fifty white 
lilies. In the hour when 1 was a poor man in 
Judea they were not ashamed of Me, and now 
that I have come to a throne I do not despise 
them. Hold it not back, oh weeping mother ! 
lay iton My warm heart. Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven,’’ 

Again, I remark, there was no organization 
in His behalf, and that was against Him. 
When men propose any great work they band 
together, they write letters of agreement, they 
take oaths of fealty ; and the more and com- 
plete the organization, the more and complete 
the success. Here was One who went forth 
without any organization and alone. If men 
had a mind to join in His company, all right ; 
if they had a mind not to join in His com- 
pany, all well. If they came, they were greet- 


ed with no loud salutation ; if they went away 


they were sent with no bitter anathema. Peter 
departed, and Christ turned and looked at him. 
That was all! 

All this was against Him. Did any one 
ever undertake such an enterprise amid such 
infinite embarrassments and by such modes? 
And yet I am here to say it ended in a com- 
plete triumph. Notwithstanding His worldly 
occupation, His poverty, His plain fare, His 
unpretending garb, the fact that He was school- 
less; the fact that He had a brief life, the fact 
He was not accompanied by any visible organi- 
zation—notwithstanding all that, in an exhil- 
aration which shall be prolonged in everlasting 
chorals, he declared: ‘‘I have finished the 
work Thou gavest Me to do.’’ 

I do not know of any better illustration of 
the vicarious suffering and work of Christ than 
I could find in the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers this day here represented in large 
numbers, and here welcomed with all our 
hearts. Vicarious suffering. We sometimes 
talk as though it were an abstract word, and 
We strive to illustrate it this way and that way. 
But it has been illustrated in the lives of that 
profession and occupation perhaps as in no 
other. ‘There is not a railroad in the United 


States that has not been the scene of heroic 
endurance on the part of railroad engineers— 
a scene worthy of poet's canto and painter's 
pencil and sculptor’s chisel and legislator’s 
appropriation. There he is, rushing along! 
There is a wrong order and another train is 
coming on the same track at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour. ‘*‘ What shall I do ?’’ the en- 
gineer asks himself. ‘* Jump and remain to 
be the support of my wife and children, or 
stand and save the three hundred passengers ? 
Oh, God!’’ And he stands at his post and 
goes up a martyr. 

See Him victorious over the forces of nature. 
The sea is a crystal sepulchre. It swallowed 
the Central America, the President, and the 
Spanish Armada as easily as any fly that ever 
floated on it. The inland lakes are fully as 
terrible in their wrath. Recent travellers tell us 
that Galilee, when aroused in a storm, is over- 
whelming ; and yet that sea crouched in His 
presence, and licked His feet. He knew all 
the waves and the wind. When He beckoned, 
they came. When He frowned, they fled. 
The heel of His foot made no indentation on 
the solidified water. Medical science has 
wrought great changes in rheumatic limbs and 
diseased blood, but when the muscles are en- 
tirely withered no human power can restore 
them, and when a limb is once dead it is dead. 
But here is a paralytic -his hand lifeless. 
Christ says to him: ‘‘ Stretch forth thy hand,’’ 
and he stretches it forth. 

In the eye infirmary, how many diseases of 
that delicate organ have been cured? But 
Jesus says to one blind : ‘* Be open,’’ and the 
light of heaven rushes through gates that have 
never before been opened. ‘The frost or an 
axe may killa tree, but Jesus smites one dead 
with a word. Chemistry can do many won- 
derful things, but what chemist, at a wedding, 
when the wine gave out, could change a pail 
of water into a cask of wine ? 

What human voice could command a school 
of fish? Yet here is a voice that marshals the 
scaly tribes, until, in a place where they had 
let down the net and pulled it up with no fish 
in it, they let it down again, and the disciples 
lay hold and begin to pull, when, by reason of 
the multitude of fish, the net broke. 

Nature is His servant. ‘The flowers—He 
twisted them into His sermons ; the winds— 
they were His lullaby, when He slept in the 
boat; the rain—it hung glitteringly on the 
thick foliage of the Parables ; the star of Beth- 
lehem—it sang a Christmas carol over His 
birth ; the rocks—they beat a dirge at His 
death. 


Behold His victory over the grave! The 
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hinges of the family vault become very rusty 
because they are never opened except to take 
another in. ‘There is a knob on the outside 
of the door of the sepulchre but none on the 
inside. Here comes the Conqueror of Death. 
He enters that realm and says: ‘‘ Daughter of 
Jairus, sit up ;’’ and she sits up. To Laza- 
rus: ‘‘ Comeforth,’’ and he came forth. ‘To 
the widow’s son He said: ‘‘ Get up from that 
bier ;'’ and he goes home with his mother. 
Then Jesus snatched up the keys of death, and 
hung them to His girdle, and cried until all 
the graveyards of the earth heard Him: ‘‘O 
Death, I will be thy plague! O Grave, I will 
be thy destruction !”’ 

No man could go through all the obstacles 
I have described, you say, without having a 
nature adjoined that was supernatural. ‘That 
arm—amid its muscles and nerves and bones 
were intertwisted the energies of omnipotence. 
In the syllables of that voice there was the 
emphasis of the eternal God. That foot that 
walked the deck of the ship in Gennesaret shall 
stamp kingdoms of darkness into demolition. 
This poverty-struck Christ owned Augustus, 
owned the Sanhedrim, owned Tiberias, owned 
all the castles on its beach, and all the skies 
that looked down into its water ; owned all the 
earth and all the heavens. Yo Him of the 


plain coat belonged the robes of celestial roy- 
alty. 


He who walked the road to Emmaus— 
the lightnings were the fire shod steeds to His 
chariot. 

Yet there are those who look on and see Christ 
turn water into wine, and they say, ‘‘ Sleight- 
of-hand.”’ And _ they Christ raise the 
dead to life, and they say, ** Easily explained ; 
not really dead ; playing dead.”’ And they see 
Christ giving sight to the blind man, and they 
say, *‘ Clairvoyant doctor.’’ Oh! what shall 
they do on the day when Christ rises up in 
judgment, and the hills shall rock, and the 
trumpets shall call, peal on peal ? 

In the time of Theodosius the Great, there 
was a violent assault made upon the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ, and during that time Theodosius 
the Great called his own son to sit on the 
throne with him, and be aco-partner in the 
government of the empire ; and one day the 
old bishop came and bowed down _ before 
Theodosius the emperor, and passed out of the 
room, and the emperor was offended, saying 
to the old bishop : ‘* Why didn’t you pay the 
same honor to my son, who shares with me in 
the government ?’’ ‘Then the old bishop turned 
to the young man and said: ‘‘ The Lord 
bless thee, my young man,’’ but still paid him 
no such honor as he had paid to the emperor. 
And the emperor was still offended and dis- 


see 
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pleased, when the old bishop turned to Theo. 
dosius the Great and said to him: ‘t You are 
offended with me because | don’t pay the same 
honor to your son whom you have made co. 
partner in the government of this empire, the 
same honor I pay to you, and yet you encour. 
age multitudes of people in your realm to deny 
the Son of God equal authority, equal power, 
with God the Father.’’ 

My subject also reassures us of the fact that 
in all our struggles we have a sympathizer, 
You cannot tell Christ anything new about 
hardship. Ido not think that wide ages of 
eternity will take the scars from His punctured 
side and His lacerated temples and His sore 
hands. You will never have a burden weigh. 
ing so many pounds as that burden Christ car- 
ried up the bloody hill. You will never have 
any suffering worse than He endured, when 
with tongue hot and cracked and _ inflamed 
and swollen, He moaned: ‘‘I thirst.’’ You 
will never be surrounded by worse hostility 
than that which stood around Christ's feet, 
foaming, reviling, livid with rage, howling 
down. His prayers, and snufling up the smell of 
bleod. Oh, ye faint-hearted, oh, ye troubled, 
oh, ye persecuted one, here is a heart that can 
sympathize with you ! 

Again, and iastly, I learn from all 
been said this morning, that Christ was awfully 
in earnest. If it had not been a momentous 
mission, He would have turned back from it 
disgusted and discouraged. He saw you ina 
captivity from which He was resolved to ex- 
tricate you, though it cost Him all sweat, all 
tears, all blood. I lay His crushed heart at 
your feet to-day. 

While it will take all the ages of eternity to 
celebrate Christ’s triumph, I am here to make 
the startling announcement that because of the 
rejection of this mission on the part of some of 
you, all that magnificent work of garden and 
cross and grave is, so far as you are concerned, 
a failure. Helena, the empress, went to the 
Holy Land to tind the cross of Christ. Getting 
to the Holy Land there were three crosses 
excavated, and the question was which of the 
three crosses was Christ’s cross. ‘They took a 
dead body, tradition says, and put it upon one 
of the crosses, and there was no life ; and they 
took the dead body and put it upon another cross 
and there was no life. But tradition says when 
the dead body was put up against the third cross, 
it sprang into life. The dead man lived again. 
Oh, that the life giving power of the Cross of 
Christ might thrill your dead soul into an eternal 
life, beginning this day! ‘* Awake, thou that 
sleepest, and rise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee life !’’ 


that has 
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Text: ‘‘ Not slothful in business ; fervent 
inspirit ; serving the Lord.’’—Romans xii. 11. 


Industry, devoutness, Christian service, are 
all reeoommended in this one short text. 
What! is it possible to conjoin them? Oh, 
yes! There is no war between religion and 
business, between Bibles and ledgers, between 
churches and counting-houses. On the con- 
trary, religion accelerates business, sharpens 
men’s wits, sweetens acerbity of disposition, 
fillips the blood of phlegmatics, and throws 
more velocity into all the wheels of hard work. 
To the judgment it gives more skilful balanc- 
ing; to the will, more strength ; to industry, 
more muscle ; to enthusiasm, a more conse- 
crated fire. You cannot show me a man whose 
business prospects have in any wise been de- 
spoiled by his religion. 

The industrial classes are divided into three 
groups — producers, manufacturers, traders. 
Producers, such as farmersand miners, Man- 
ufacturers, such as take the corn and change it 
into food, or the wool and flax and change 
them into apparel. ‘Traders, who make a 
profit out of the transfer and exchange of that 
which is produced or manufactured. Now, a 
business man may belong to one of these 
classes, or he may belong to all of them. 
Whatever be your avocation, if you plan, cal- 
culate, bargain ; if into your life there come 
annoyances, vexations, and disappointments as 


well as gains, dividends, and percentages ; if 
you are harassed with a multiplicity of engage- 
ments—in a word, if you are driven from 
Monday morning to Saturday night, and from 
January to January, with relentless obligation 
and duty, then you are a business man or a 
business woman, and my subject is appropriate 
to your case. We are apt to speak of the 
moil and tug of business life as though it were 
an inquisition or a prison into which a man is 
thrown, or an unequal strife where, half armed, 
he goes to contend. Hear me this morning, 
while I try to show you that God intended 
business life to be a glorious education and 
discipline ; and if I shall be successful in what 
I want to say, I shall rub the wrinkles out of 
your brow and unstrap some of the burdens 
from your back. 

I have first to remark that God intended 
business life to be to you a school of Chris- 
tian energy. God started us in the world, 
giving us a certain amount of raw material 
out of which we were to hew our own char- 
acter. Every faculty needs to be reset, 
rounded, sharpened up. After our young 
people have graduated from the schools, and 
colleges, and universities, they need a higher 
education, that which the collision and rasp- 
ing of every-day life alone can effect. Energy 
of soul is wrought out only in the fire. And 
when a man for ten, or fifteen, or twenty, or 
thirty years has been going through business 
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activities, his energy can no longer be meas- 
ured by weights, or plummet, or ladders, It 
can scale any height. It can plummet any 
depth. It can thrash any obstacle. Now, do 
you suppose that God has spent all this edu- 
cation on you for the purpose of making you 
a more successful worldling, of enabling you 
to more rapidly accumulate dollars, making 
you sharp in a trade? Did God make you 
merely to be a yard-stick to measure cloths, 
or a steelyard to weigh flour? And did He 
intend you to spend your life in doing nothing 
but to chaffer and higgle? My friend, He 
has put you in this school to develop your 
energy for His cause and kingdom. There 
is enough unemployed talent in the churches 
and in the world to-day to reform all empires, 
and all kingdoms, and people in a short while. 
Oh, how much idleness amid strong muscles 
and stout hearts! How many deep streams 
that turn no mill-wheels and haul on the 
bands of no factory! God demands that He 
have the best lamb out of every flock, the rich- 
est sheaf in every harvest, the best men in 
every generation; and in a cause where the 
Newtons, and the Lockes, and the Mansfields 
of the earth were proud to enlist, you and I 
need not be ashamed to toil. Oh, for fewer 
idlers and for more consecrated Christian 
workers ! 

Again, God intended business life to be to 
you a school of patience. How many little 
things there are in one day’s engagements to 
perturb and annoy and disquiet you! Bar- 
gains will rub, and men will break their en- 
gagements. Collecting agents will come back 
empty-handed. Tricksters in business will 
play upon what they call the ‘‘ hard times,’’ 
when in any times they never pay. Goods 
placed on the wrong shelf. Cash books and 
money drawers in a quarrel. Goods ordered 
for an especial emergency failing to come, or, 
if coming, damaged in the transportation, 
Men obliged to take up other people's notes. 
More counterfeit bills in the drawer. More 
bad debts. Another ridiculous panic, Under 
all this friction men break down, or they are 
scoured up into additional brightness. How 
many you and I have known who, in the past 
few years, have gone down under the pressure, 
and have become petulant, and choleric, and 
crabbed, and sour, and pugnacious, until cus- 
tomers forsook their stores, and these mer- 
chants have become insolvent, and their names 
were pronounced with detestation! But other 
men have found in this a school for patience. 
They toughened under the exposure. They 
were like rocks, more serviceable for the blast- 
ing. ‘There was a time when they had to 
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choke down their wrath. There was a time 
when they thought of a stinging retort they 
would like to utter. But now they have con. 
quered their impatience. ‘They have kind 
words for sarcastic flings. They have a polite 
behavior for discourteous customers. ‘They 
have forbearance for unfortunate debtors, 
They have moral reflections for the sudden re. 
verses of fortune, How are you going to get 
that grace of patience? Not through hearing 
ministers preach about it. Oh, no! If you 
get it at all, you will get it in the world, where 
you sell hats, and plead causes, and tin roofs, 
and make shoes, and turn banisters, and 
plough corn. I pray God that through the 
turmoil, and sweat, and exasperation of your 
every-day life, you may hear the voice of Christ 
saying to you: ‘*In patience possess your 
soul, Let patience have her perfect work.’’ 
Again, God intended business life to be to 
you a school for the attaining of knowledge. 
Merchants do not read many books nor study 
many lexicons, nor dive into great profounds, 
yet through the force of circumstances they get 
intelligent on questions of politics, and finances, 
and geography, and jurisprudence, and ethics, 
Business is a hard schoolmistress. If her 
pupils will not learn in any other way, she 
smites them on the head and on the heart with 
inexorable loss. You went into some business 
enterprise, and $5000 got out of your grasp, 
You say the $5000 was wasted. Oh, no! 
that was only tuition. Expensive schooling, 
but it was worth it. Misfortune, with hard 
hand, comes upon a man, wakes him up, and 
by the very force of circumstances business 
men get to be intelligent. Traders in grains 
must know about foreign harvests. ‘Traders 
in fruit must know about the prospects of tropi- 
cal production. Manufacturers of American 
goods must know about the tariff on imported 
articles. Publishers of books must know the 
new law of copyright. Owners of ships come 
to understand winds, and shoals, and _ naviga- 
tion. And so every bale of cotton, and every 
raisin cask, and every tea box, and every clus- 
ter of bananas, becomes a literature to our busi- 
ness men. Now, what is the use of all this in- 
telligence unless you given it to Christ? Do 
you suppose God gives you these opportunities 
of brightening up your intellect and of increas- 
ing your knowledge merely to get larger treas- 
ures and grander business ? Oh, no! Can it be 
that you have been learning about foreign lands 
and people that dwell under other skies, and 
yet have no missionary spirit? Can it be that 
you have been learning the follies and tricker- 
ies and hollowness of the business world, and 
yet you are not trying to bring to bear upon 
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this Gospel, which is to correct all abuses, and 
abolish all ignorance, and correct all mistakes, 
and arrest all crime, and irradiate all darkness, 
and lift up all wretchedness? Can it be that, 
notwithstanding your acquaintance with the 
intricacies of business, you are ignorant of those 
things which will last the soul long after bills 
of exchange and commissions and invoices and 
consignments and rent rolls ‘have crumpled up 
and consumed in the fires of a judgment 
day? 

Again, God intended business life to be to 
you a school of Christian integrity. No age 
of the world ever offered so many inducements 
for scoundrelism as are offered now. ‘There is 
hardly a statute on the law books that has not 
some back door through which miscreants can 
escape. How many deceptions in the fabric 
of goods! Commercial life plies the land with 
trickeries innumerable, and there are so many 
people in Brooklyn and New York who live a 
life of plunder, that when a man proposes a 
straightforward, honest business, it is almost 
charged to greenness and want of tact. Ah ! 
my brethren, this ought not to be. But I have 
to tell you that it requires more grace to be 
honest now than it did in the days of our 
fathers, when business was plain, and there 
were no stock gamblers, and woollen was 
woollen, and silk was silk, and men were men. 
How rare it is that you find a man who can 
from his heart say : ‘* I never cheated in trade. 
I never overestimated the value of goods when 
I was selling them. I never covered up a de- 
fect'in a fabric. I never played upon the ig- 
norance of a customer, and in all my estate 
there is not one dishonest farthing.’’ ‘There 
are those who can say it. They never let their 
integrity bow or cringe to present advantage. 
They are as pure and Christian to-day as on 
the day when they sold their first tierce of rice 
or their first firkin of butter. ‘There were times 
when they could have robbed a partner, when 
they could have absconded with the funds of a 
bank, when they could have sprung a snap 
judgment, when they could have borrowed 
illimitably, when they could have made a false 
assignment, when they could have ruined a 
neighbor for the purpose of picking up some 
of the fragments ; but they never took one 
step on that pathway of hell-fire. Now they 
can pray without being haunted with the 
chink of dishonest gold. Now they can read 
the Bible without thinking of the “ay when, 
with a lie on their soul, they kissed the book 
ina custom house. Now they can look into 
the laughing faces of their children without 
thinking of orphans left by them penniless and 
houseless. Now they can think of death with- 
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out having their knees knock together, and 
their hearts sink, and their teeth chatter, be- 
cause there is a judgment where all defrauders, 
and jockeys, and tricksters and charlatans shall 
be doubly damned. Now they can read in the 
Bible without flinching. ‘‘ As the partridge 
sitteth on eggs and hatcheth them not ; so he 
that getteth riches, and not by right, shall leave 
them in the midst of his days, and at the end 
shall be a fool.’’ Alas! if any of you, for the 
purpose of getting out of temporary embarrass- 
ment, dare to sell your soul or any portion of 
it. You may wake up in the midst of embar- 
rassment and say: ‘‘ No oneislooking. This 
transaction may be a little out of the way, brt 
it is only once, only once.’’ On that one oc- 
casion you not only wreck your spiritual na- 
ture, but you despoil your business prospects. 
You put one dishonest dollar in an estate, but 
it will not stand. You may take a dishonest 
dollar and put it down in the very depths of the 
earth. and you may roll on the top of it rocks 
and mountains, and on the top of these rocks 
and mountains you may put all the banks and 
moneyed institutions, piling them up heaven 
high ; but that one dishonest dollar down in 
the depths of the earth will begin to rock and 
heave and upturn itself until it comes to the 
resurrection of damnation. You cannot hide 
a dishonest dollar. 

In the review of this subject there are two or 
three things I want to say, and the first is, let 
us have a larger sympathy for business men. 
I think it is a shame that in our pulpits we do 
not oftener preach on this subject, and show 
that we appreciate the sorrows, and struggles, 
and temptations, and trials of every-day life. 
Men who toil with the hand are very apt to be 
suspicious of those who move in the world of 
traffic, and think that they get their money 
idly, and that they give no equivalent. Men 
who raise the corn, and wheat, and rye, and 
oats are very apt to think that grain merchants 
get easy profits. The fist is very apt to be jeal- 
ous of the brain. Plato and Aristotle were so 
opposed to all kinds of merchandise, that they 
said commerce was the curse of the earth, and 
they recommended that cities should never be 
built any nearer the sea coast than ten miles. 
But we have become wiser than that, and you 
know that there are no harder workers than 
those who plan and calculate in stores, and 
banks, and counting-houses. What though 
their apparel be neat, what though their man- 
ners be refined, do not put them down as 
idlers, They carry loads heavier than a hod 
of bricks, they go into exposures keener than 
the cutting of the east wind, they scale moun- 
tains higher than the Alps and Himalayas, and 
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maintaining their Christian integrity, Christ 
will at the last accost them, saying: ‘* Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant ; thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things ; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.”’ 

I also enjoin you to quitall fretfulness about 
business matters. Is there not something in 
your own household that you would not give 
up for the worldly success other men have? 
Besides that, if these trials lifted you up you 
ought to bless God for the whip of discipline. 
The larger the note you have to pay, the greater 
the uncertainty of business life, the better for 
your soul, if Jesus Christ leads you triumph- 
antly through. How do I know? I know it 
by this principle—that the hotter the furnace, 
the better the refining. There have been thou- 
sands of men who have gone through the same 
path you are now going through with an ach- 
ing heart. ‘There are multitudes before the 
throne of God who were lashed with cares and 
anxieties innumerable, and were cheated out 
of .everything but their coffin. They were 
sued, they were ejected, they were maltreated, 
they were throttled by constables with whole 
packs of writs, they were sold out by sheriffs, 
they had to confess judgments, they had to 
compromise with creditors, and their last hour 
on earth was disturbed by the fact that their 
doorbell was rung loudly and angrily by the 
hand of some impetuous creditor, who was sur- 
prised that that sick man should be so imperti- 
nent and outrageous as to die before he had 
paid him the last three shillings and sixpence. 
Oh, how men are tossed and driven! I had 
a friend who went from one anxiety to another ; 
a good and great heart he had, but everything 
he put his hand to seemed to fail. Misfor- 
tunes clustered around, and after a while I 
heard he was dead ; and the first word I said 
was: ‘* Good! he has got rid of the sheriffs. ’’ 
There isa great multitude of business men who 
on earth had it hard, but, by the grace of 
God, they stand triumphant in heaven ; and 
when the question is asked about them : 
** Who are they ?’’ the angels of God, standing 
on seas of glass, will cry out: ‘‘ These are 
they who came out of great tribulation, and 
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had their robes washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb.”’ 

Once more, I want you to seek grace. Com- 
mercial ethics, business honor, laws of trade, 
may do very well for a while, but there will 
come a time when the ground will slip from 
under your feet, and the world will frown, and 
the devils will set after your soul, and you will 
want more then than the world can give you, 
You will want the eternal rock to stand on. 
For the lack of that grace you have known men 
to forge, and to maltreat their friends, and to 
curse their enemies, and you have seen their 
names bulletined among scoundrels, and spit 
upon, and blistered by scorn, and ground to 
powder. ‘They not only: lost their property, 
but their souls were mauled, and putrefied, 
and blasted for eternity. You could count up 
scores of such persons, while there are others 
who, tossed on the same sea, sustained by the 
grace of God, have all the time kept their eye 
on the lighthouse. Men coming out of that 
man’s store say: ‘‘ If there ever was a Chris- 
tian trader, that is one.’’ Stern integrity kept 
the books and waited on the customers, Light 
from the future world flashed through the show 
windows. Wrath never stamped that floor, 
nor did sly dishonesty cover up imperfections 
Love to God and love to man were 
the principles that ruled in the store of the 
Christian trader. Some day the shutters are 
not let down from the store window, and the 
bars are not taken from the door. Men pass 


in goods, 


along and stop and stare and go up to reada 
card on the door which announces : 
on account of 
That day it is talked in commercial circles that 


‘* Closed 
the death of one of the firm.” 


a good man has gone. Boards of trade pass 
resolutions of sympathy, and churches of Christ 
pray : ‘‘ Help, Lord, for the godly man ceas- 
eth.’”’ He has made his last bargain. He 
has suffered his last loss. He has ached with 
his last fatigue. The results of his Christian 
industry will bless his children after he is dead, 
and bequests to the kingdom of God will 
gather many sons into glory. Everlasting re- 
wards in place of business discipline. ‘There 
‘*the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest.”’ 
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DELIVERED BY Dr. TALMAGE, IN THE BRookLtyN TABERNACLE, SUNDAY Mornino, 


NOVEMBER 


Text: ‘‘ Aceldama, that is to say, The field 
of blood.’’—Acts i. 19. 


The money that Judas gave for surrendering 
Christ was used to purchase a graveyard. As 
the money was blood-money, the ground 
bought by it was called in the Syriac tongue 
Aceldama, meaning ‘* The field of blood.”’ 
Well, there is one word I want to write to-day 
over every race-course where wagers are staked 
and every pool room and every gambling 
saloon and every table, public or private, 
where men and women bet for sums of money, 
large or small, and that is a word incarnadined 
with the life of innumerable victims—Acel- 
dama. The gambling spirit, which is at all 
times a stupendous evil, ever and anon sweeps 
over the country like an epidemic, prostrating 
uncounted thousands, ‘There has never been 
a worse attack than that from which all the 
villages, towns, and cities are now suffering. 
The evil is brazen, sanguinary, transcontinental 
and hemispheric. 

While among my hearers are those who have 
passed on into the afternoon of life, and the 
shadows are lengthening, and the sky crimsons 
with the glow of the setting sun, a large num- 
ber of them are in early life, and the morning 
is coming down out of the clear sky upon 
them, and the bright air is redolent with spring 
blossoms, and the stream of life, gleaming and 
glancing, rushes on between flowery banks, 
making music as it goes. Some of you are 
engaged in mercantile concerns, as clerks and 
book-keepers, and your whole life is to be 
passed in the exciting world of traffic. The 
sound of busy life stirs you as the drum stirs 
the fiery war-horse. Othersare in the mechan- 
ical arts, to hammer and chisel your way 
through life, and success awaits you. Some 
are preparing for professional life, and grand 
opportunitics are before you; nay, some of 
you already have buckled on the armor. 

sut, whatever your age or calling, the sub- 
ject of gambling about which I speak to-day 
is pertinent. Some years ago, when an asso- 
ciation for the suppression of gambling was 
organized, an agent of the association came to 
a prominent citizen and asked him to patron- 
ize the society. He said: ‘‘ No, I can have 
no interest in such an organization. Iam in 
no wise affected by that evil.’’ At that very 
time his son, who was his partner in business, 
was one of the heaviest players in ‘‘ Herne’s’’ 
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famous gambling establishment. Another re- 
fused his patronage on the same ground, not 
knowing that his first book-keeper, though re- 
ceiving a salary of only $2000, was losing 
from $50 to $100 per night. ‘The president 
of a railroad company refused to patronize the 
institution, saying : ‘‘ That society is good for 
the defence of merchants, but we railroad peo- 
ple are not injured by this evil,’’ not knowing 
that, at that very time, two of his conductors 
were spending three nights of each week at the 
faro tables in New York. Directly or indi- 
rectly this evil strikes at the whole world. 

Gambling is the risking of something more 
or less valuable in the hope of winning more 
than you hazard. The instruments of gaming 
may differ, but the principle is thesame. The 
shuffling and dealing cards, however full of 
temptation, is not gambling unless stakes are 
put up, while, on the other hand, gambling 
may be carried on without cards, or dice, or 
billiards, or a ten-pin alley. The man who 
bets on horses, on elections, on ball-playing, 
the man who deals in ‘ fancy’’ stocks, or 
conducts a business which hazards extra cap- 
ital, or goes into transactions without founda- 
tion, but dependent upon what men call 
** Juck,’’ is a gambler. 

It is estimated that one fourth of the busi- 
ness in London is done dishonestly. What- 
ever you expect to get from your neighbor 
without offering an equivalent in money, or 
time, or skill, is either the product of theft or 
gaming. Lottery tickets and lottery policies 
come into the same category. Tairs for the 
founding of hospitals, schools, and churches 
conducted on the raffling system come under 
the same denomination. Do not, therefore, 
associate gambling necessarily with an instru- 
ment, or game, or time, or place, or think the 
principle depends upon whether you play for 
a glass of wine or one hundred shares of rail- 
road stock. Whether you patronize ‘* auction 
pools,"’ ‘‘ French mutuals,’’ or ** book-mak- 
ing ;’’ whether you employ faro or billiards, 
rondo and keno, cards, or bagatelle, the very 
idea of the thing is dishonest ; for it professes 
to bestow upon you a good for which you give 
no equivalent. 

This crime is no new-born sprite, but a 
haggard transgression that comes staggering 
down under a mantle of curses through many 
centuries. All nations, barbarous and civil- 
ized, have been addicted to it. Before 1838, 
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the French Government received revenue from 
gaming-houses. In 1567 England, for the 
improvement ot her harbors, instituted a lottery 
to be held at the front door of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Four hundred thousand _ tickets 
were sold at ten shillings each. The British 
Museum and Westminster Bridge were par- 
tially built by similar procedures. The ancient 
Germans would sometimes put up themselves 
and families as prizes and suffer themselves to 
be bound though stronger than the persons 
who won them. 

But now the laws of the whole civilized 
world denounce the system. Enactments have 
been passed, but only partially enforced, and 
at times not enforced at all. The men inter- 
ested in gaming-houses and in jockey clubs 
wield such influence by their numbers and 
affluence that the judge, the jury, and the 
police officer must be bold indeed who would 
array themselves against these infamous estab- 
lishments. ‘The House of Commons of Eng- 
land actually adjourns on Derby day to go 
out and bet on the and in the best 
circles of society in this country to-day are 
many hundreds of professedly respectable men 
who are acknowledged gamblers. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars in this 
land are every day being won and lost through 
sheer gambling. Says a traveller through the 
West : ‘‘I have travelled a thousand miles at 
a time upon the Western waters and seen 
gambling at every waking moment from the 
commencement to the termination of the 
journey.’’ In some of the cities every third 
or fourth house in many of the streets is a 
gaming- place, and it may be truthfully averred 
that each of our cities is cursed with this evil. 

In themselves most of the games employed 
in gambling are without harm. _ Billiard-tables 
are as harmless as tea-tables, and a pack of 
cards as a pack of letter envelopes, unless 
stakes be put up. But by their use for gam- 
bling purposes they have become significant of 
an infinity of wretchedness—six hundred gam- 
bling saloons in New York City when last 
counted, 

Men wishing to gamble will find places just 
suited to their capacity, not only in the under- 
ground oyster-cellar, or at the table back of 
the curtain, covered with greasy cards, or in 
the steamboat smoking cabin, where the 
bloated wretch with rings in his ears deals out 
his pack, and winks in the unsuspecting 
traveller, providing free drinks all around—but 
in gilded parlors and amid gorgeous surround- 
ings. 

This sin works ruin, first, by unhealthful 
stimulants. Excitement is pleasurable. Un- 
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der every sky and in every age men have 
sought it. The Chinaman gets it by smoking 
his opium, the Persian by chewing hashish - 
the trapper in a buffalo hunt; the sailor ing 
squall ; the inebriate in the bottle, and the 
avaricious at the gaming table. We must at 
times have excitement. A thousand voices jn 
our nature demand it. It is right. It js 
healthful. It is inspiriting. It is a desire 
God-given. But anything that first gratifies 
this appetite and hurls it back in a terrific re. 
action, is deplorable and wicked. Look out 
for the agitation that, like a rough musician, 
in bringing out the tune plays so hard he 
breaks down the instrument! God never 
made man strong enough to endure the wear 
and tear of gambling excitement, No wonder 
if, after having failed in the game, men have 
begun to sweep off imaginary gold from the 
side of the table. The man was sharp enough 
when he started at the game, but a maniac at 
the close. At every gaming-table sit Ecstasy, 
Enthusiasm, Romance—the frenzy of joy ; on 
the other side, Fierceness, Rage, and Tumult. 
The professional gamester schools himself into 
apparent quietness. The keepers of gambling- 
rooms are generally fat, rollicking, and obese ; 
but thorough and professional gamblers, in 
nine cases out of ten, are pale, 
tremulous, and exhausted. 

A young man having suddenly inherited a 
large property, sits at the hazard tables, and 
takes up in a dice-box the estate won bya 
father’s lifetime’s sweat, and shakes it and 
tosses it away. Intemperance soon stigmatizes 
its victim—kicking him out, a slavering fool, 
into the ditch, or sending him, with the 
drunkard’s hiccough, staggering up the street 
where his family lives. But gambling does 
not in that way expose its victims. The gam- 
bler may be eaten up by the gambler’s pas- 
sion, yet you only discover it by the greed in 
his eyes, the hardness of his features, the ner- 
vous restlessness, the threadbare coat, and his 
embarrassed business. Yet he is on the road 
to hell, and no preacher's voice, or startling 
warning, or wife’s entreaty, can make him stay 
for a moment his headlong career. ‘The in- 
fernal spell is on him ; 
within ; 


wheezing, 


a giant is aroused 
and though you bind him with cables, 
they would part like thread, and though you 


fasten him seven times round with chains, 
they would snap like rusted wire ; and though 
you piled up in his path heaven-high, Bibles, 
tracts, and sermons, and on the top should set 
the cross of the Son of God, over them all the 
gambler would leap like a roe over the rocks, 
on his way to perdition. ‘* Aceldama, The 


field of blood !’’ 
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Again, this sin works ruin by killing indus- 
try. A man used to reaping scores or hun- 
dreds of dollars from the gaming-table will not 
be content with slow work. He will say: 
‘What is the use of trying to make these fifty 
dollars in my store when I can get five times 
that in half an hour down at Billy’s?’’ You 
never knew a confirmed gambler who was in- 
dustrious. ‘The men given to this vice spend 
their time, not actively employed in the game, 
in idleness, or intoxication, or sleep, or in 
corrupting new victims. This sin has dulled 
the carpenter's saw, and cut the band of the 
factory wheel, sunk the cargo, broken the 
teeth of the farmer's harrow, and sent a strange 
lightning to shatter the battery of the philoso- 
pher. ‘The very first idea in gaming is at war 
with all the industries of society. Any trade 
or occupation that is of use isennobling. The 
street-sweeper advances the interests of society 
by the cleanliness effected. The cat pays for 
the fragments it eats by clearing the house of 
vermin. ‘The fly that takes the sweetness 
from the dregs of the cup compensates by 
purifying the air and keeping back the pesti- 
lence But the gambler gives not anything for 
that which he takes. I recall that sentence. 
He does make a return ; but it is disgrace to 
the man that he fleeces, despair to his heart, 
ruin to his business, anguish to his wife, 


shame to his children, and eternal wasting 


away to his soul. He pays in tears and blood 
and agony and darkness and woe. 

What dull work is ploughing to the farmer 
when in the village saloon in one night he 
makes and loses the value of a summer harvest. 
Who will want to sell tape, and measure 
nankeen, and cut garments, and weigh sugars 
when in a night’s game he makes and loses, 
and makes again and loses again the profit of 
aseason? John Borack was sent as mercan- 
tile agent from Bremen to England and this 
country. After two years his employers mis- 
trusted that all was not right. He was a de- 
faulter for $87,000, It was found that he had 
lost in Lombard Street, London, $29,000, in 
Fulton Street, New York, $10,000, and in 
New Orleans, $3000. He was imprisoned, but 
afterward escaped and went into the gambling 
profession. He died in a lunatic asylum. 
This crime is getting its lever under many a 
mercantile house in our cities, and before long 
down will come the great establishment, crush- 
ing reputation, home comfort, and immortal 
souls. How it diverts and sinks capital may 
be inferred from some authentic statements 
before us. ‘The ten gaming houses that once 
were authorized in Paris passed through the 
banks yearly 325,000,000 of francs, 
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Where does all the money come from? 
The whole world is robbed! What is most 
sad, there are no consolations for the loss and 
suffering entailed by gaming. If men fail in 
lawful business, God pities and society com- 
miserates ; but where in the Bible or in society 
is there any consolation for the gambler ? 
From what tree of the forest oozes there a 
balm that can soothe the gamester’s heart ? 
In that bottle where God keeps the tears cf 
His children, are there any tears of the gam- 
bler? Do the winds that come to kiss the 
faded cheek of sickness and to cool the heated 
brow of the laborer, whisper hope and cheer 
to the emaciated victim of the game of hazard ? 
When an honest man is in trouble, he has 
sympathy. ‘* Poor fellow !"’ they say. But 
do gamblers come to weep at the agonies of 
the gambier? In Northumberland was one 
of the finest estates in England. Mr. Porter 
owned it, and in a year gambled it all away. 
Having lost the last acre of the estate, he came 
down from the saloon, and got into his car- 
riage ; went back ; put up his horses and car- 
riage, and town-house, and played. He threw 
and lost. He started home, and ona side alley 
met a friend, from whom he borrowed ten 
guineas ; went back to the saloon, and before 
a great while had won £20,000. He died at 
last a beggar in St. Giles. How many gam- 
blers felt sorry for Mr. Porter? Who consoled 
him on the loss of his estate? What gambler 
subscribed to put a stone over the poor man’s 
grave? Not one! 

Furthermore, this sin is the source of un- 
counted dishonesty. ‘The game of hazard 
itself is often a cheat. How many tricks and 
deceptions in the dealing of the cards! The 
opponent's hand is oftentimes found out by 
fraud. Cards are marked so that they may be 
designated from the back. Expert gamesters 
have their accomplices, and one wink may de- 
cide the game. The dice have been found 
loaded with platina so.that doublets come up 
every time. These dice are introduced by the 
gamblers unobserved by the honest men who 
have come into the play, and this accounts for 
the act that ninety-nine out of a hundred who 
gamble, however wealthy when they began, 
at the end are found to be poor, miserable, 
haggard wretches, that would not now be 
allowed to sit on the doorstep of the house 
they once owned. Ina gaming-house in San 
Francisco a young man having just come from 
the mines deposited a large sum on the ace, 
and won $22,000. But the tide turns. In- 
tense anxiety comes upon the countenances of 
all. Slowly the cards went forth. Every eye 
is fixed. Not a sound is heard until the ace 
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is revealed favorable to the bank. There are 
shouts of ‘‘ Foul! Foul!’’ but the keepers 
of the table produce their pistols, and the up- 
roar is silenced, and the bank has won 895,- 
000. Do you call this a game of chance? 
There is no chance about it. 

But these dishonesties in the carrying on of 
the game are nothing when compared with the 
frauds that are committed in order to get 
money to on with the nefarious work. 
Gambling, with its greedy hand, has snatched 
away the widow's mite, and the portion of the 
orphans ; has sold the daughter's virtue to get 
the means to continue the game ; has written 
the counterfeit signature ; emptied the banker’s 
money vault, and wielded the assassin’s dag- 
ger. There is no depth of meanness to which 
it will not There is no cruelty at 
which it is appalled. ‘There is no warning of 
God that it will not dare. Merciless, unap- 
peasable, fiercer, and wilder, it blinds, it 
hardens, it rends, it blasts, it crushes, it 
damns. It has peopled our prisons and luna- 
tic asylums. 

How many railroad agents and cashiers and 
trustees of bonds it has driven to disgrace, in- 
carceration and suicide! Witness years ago a 
cashier of the Central Railroad and Banking 
Company of Georgia, who stole $103,000 to 
carry on his gaming practices. Witness the 
$40,000 stolen from a Brooklyn bank within 
the meinory of many of you, and the $18 
taken from a Wall Street insurance company 
for the same purpose. 
trations on a large scale of the robberies com- 
mitted for the purpose of carrying out the de- 
signs of gamblers. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars every year Jeak out without observation 
from the merchant's till into the gambling 
hell. 

A man in London keeping one of these 
gambling-houses boasted that he had ruined a 
nobleman a day ; but, if all the saloons of this 
land were to speak out, they might utter a 
more infamous boast, for they have destroyed 
a thousand noblemen a year. 

Notice also the effect of this crime upon 
domestic happiness. It has sent its ruthless 
ploughshare through hundreds of families, un- 
til the wife sat in rags, and the daughters were 
disgraced, and the sons grew up to the same 
infamous practices, or took a short cut to de- 
struction across the murderer's scaffold. 

Home has lost all charms for the gambler. 
How tame are the children’s caresses and a 
wife’s devotion to the gambler! How drearily 
the fire burns on the domestic hearth! ‘There 
must be louder laughter, and something to 
win, and something to lose ; an excitement to 
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These are only illus- 
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drive the heart faster, fillip the blood and fire 
the imagination. No home, however bright, 
can keep the gamester. The sweet call of love 
bounds back from his iron soul, and all en- 
dearments are consumed in the fire of his pas- 
sion, The family Bible will go after all other 
treasures are lost, and if his crown in heaven 
were put into his hand he would cry : ‘‘ Here 
goes ; one more game, my boys. On this 
one throw I stake my crown of heaven,” 

A young man in London, on coming of 
age, received a fortune of one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars, and through gam- 
bling, in three years, was 
mother for support. 

An only son went to New Orleans. He 
was rich, intellectual, and elegant in manners, 
His parents gave him, on his departure from 
home, their last blessing. The sharpers got 
hold of him. They flattered him. They 
lured him to the gaming-table and let him win 
almost every time for a good while, and patted 
him on the back and said ; ‘‘ First-rate player,’ 
But fully in their grasp they fleeced him, and 
his thirty thousand dollars were lost. Last of 
all, he put up his watch and lost that. ‘Then 
he began to think of his home and of his old 
father and mother, and wrote thus : 


thrown on his 


‘*My BELOVED ParENtTsS: You will doubt- 


less feel a momentary joy at the reception of 
this letter from the child of your bosom, on 
whom you have lavished all the favors of your 


declining years. But should a feeling of joy 
for a moment spring up in your hearts, when 
you should have received this from me, cher- 
ish it not. I have fallen deep never to rise. 
Those gray hairs that I should have honored 
and protected I shall bring down in sorrow to 
the grave. I will not curse my destroyer, but 
oh, may God avenge the wrongs and imposi- 
tions practised upon the unwary, in a way that 
shall best please Him! ‘This, my dear par- 
ents, is the last letter you will ever receive from 
me, I humbly pray your forgiveness. It is 
my dying prayer. Long before you will have 
received this from me the cold grave will have 
closed upon me forever. Life to me is insup- 
portable. I cannot, nay, I will not, suffer the 
shame of having ruined you. Forget and for- 
give is the dying prayer of your unfortunate 
son.”’ 


The old father came to the post-office, got 
the letter, and fell to the floor. ‘They thought 
he was dead at first, but they brushed back 
the white hair from his brow and fanned him. 
He had only fainted. 1 wish he had been 
dead, for what is life worth to a father after his 
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son is destroyed. ‘* Aceldama, The field of 
blood !’’ 

When things go wrong at a gaming table 
they shout: ‘* Foul! Foul!’’ Over all the 
gaming-tables of the world I cry out : ‘‘ Foul ! 
foul ! infinitely foul !’’ 

‘‘ Gift stores’? are abundant throughout the 
country. With a book, or knife, or sewing- 
machine, or coat, or carriage goes a ring. At 
these stores people get something thrown in 
with their purchase. It may be a gold watch 
or a set of silver, a ring or a farm. Sharp 
way to get off unsalable goods. It has filled 
the land with fictitious articles, and covered 
up our population with brass finger-rings, and 
despoiled the moral sense of the community, 
and is fast making us a nation of gamblers. 

The Church of God has not seemed willing 
to allow the world to have all the advantage of 
these games of chance. A church fair opens, 
and toward the close it is found that some of 
the more valuable articles are unsalable, Forth- 
with the conductors of the enterprise conclude 
that they will raffle for some of the valuable 
articles, and, under the pretence of anxiety to 
make their minister a present or please some 
popular member of the church, fascinating 
persons are dispatched through the room pen- 
cil in hand, to “solicit shares,’’ or perhaps 
each draws for his own advantage, and scores 
of people go home with their trophies, think- 
ing that is all right, for Christian ladies did the 
embroidery and Christian men did the raftling, 
and the proceeds went toward a new com- 
munion set. But you may depend on it, that 
as far as morality is concerned, you might as 
well have won by the crack of the billiard-ball 
or the turn of the dice-box. 

Do you wonder that churches built, lighted 
or upholstered by such processes as that come 
to great financial and spiritual decrepitude ? 
The devil says : ‘‘ I helped to build that house 
of worship, and I have as much right there as 
you have,’’ and for once the devil is right. 

We do not read that they had a lottery for 
building the church at Corinth, or at Antioch, 
or for getting up an embroidered surplice for 
Saint Paul. 

All this I style ecclesiastical gambling. 
More than one man who is destroyed can say 
that his first step on the wrong road was when 
he won something at a church fair. 

The gambling spirit has not stopped for any 
indecency. ‘There transpired in Maryland a 
lottery in which people drew for lots in a bury- 
ing-ground! The modern habit of writing 
about everything is productive of immense mis- 
chief. The most healthful and innocent 
amusements of yachting and baseball-playing 
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have been the occasion of putting up excited 
and extravagant wagers. That which to many 
has been advantageous to body and mind, has 
been to others the means of financial and 
moral loss. ‘The custom is pernicious in the 
extreme, where scores of men in respectable 
life give themselves up to betting, now on this 
boat, now on that; now on this ball club, 
now on that. 

Betting, that once was chiefly the accom- 
paniment of the race-course, is fast becoming 
a national habit, and in some circles any 
opinion advanced on finance or politics is ac- 
costed with the interrogation : ‘‘ How much 
will you bet on that, sir ?"’ 

This custom may make no appeal to slow, 
lethargic temperaments, but there are in the 
country tens of thousands of quick, nervous, 
sanguine, excitable temperaments, ready to be 
acted upon, and their feet will soon take hold 
on death. For some months, and _ perhaps 
for years, they will linger in the more polite 
and elegant circle of gamesters, but after a 
while their pathway will come to the fatal 
plunge. Finding themselves in the rapids, 
they will try to back out, and, hurled over the 
brink, they will clutch the side of the boat, 
until their finger-nails, blood-tipped, will 
pierce the wood, and then, with white cheek 
and agonized stare, and the horrors of the lost 


soul lifting the very hair from the scalp, they 
will plunge down where no grappling-hook 
can drag them out. 

Young man! stand back from all styles of 


sambling. The end thereof is death. The 
ten-pin alley affords the best of physical exer- 
cise, and many an hour I have passed in some 
such place, getting physical invigoration ; but 
many of the ten-pin alleys are now given up 
to gambling practices. Husbands, brothers, 
fathers, enter. Put down your thousand dol- 
lars all in gold eagles. Let the boy set up the 
pins at the other end of the alley. Now stand 
back and give the gamester full sweep. Roll 
the first—there ! it strikes! and down goes his 
respectability. Try it again. Roll the second 
—there! it strikes! and down goes the last 
feeling of humanity! Try it again. Roll the 
third—there !_ it strikes! and down goes his 
soul forever! It was not so much the pins 
that fell as the soul! the soul! Fatal ten- 
strike for eternity! ‘‘ Aceldama, The field of 
blood.’’ 

Shall I sketch the history of the gambler? 
Lured by bad company he finds his way into 
a place where honest men ought never to go. 
He sits down to his first game, but only for 
pastime and the desire of being thought soci- 
abie. The players deal out the cards. They 
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unconsciously play into Satan's hands, who 
takes all the tricks and both the players’ souls 
for trumps—he being a sharper at any game. 
A slight stake is put up, just to add interest to 
the play. Gameafter game is played. Larger 
stakes and still larger. They begin to move 
nervously on their chairs. Their brows lower 
and eyes flash, until now they who win and 
they who lose, tired alike with passion, sit with 
set jaws and compressed lips and clenched 
fists, and eyes like fire-balls that seem starting 
from their sockets, to see the final turn before 
it comes ; if losing, pale with envy and tremu- 
lous with unuttered oaths cast back red hot 
upon the heart; or, winning, with hysteric 
laugh—*‘ Ha! ha! I have it !”’ 

A few years have passed, and _ he is only the 
wreck of aman. Seating himself at the game, 
ere he throws the first card, he stakes the last 
relic of his wife—the marriage ring which 
sealed the solemn vows between them. The 
game is lost, and sagging back in exhaustion 
he dreams. The bright hours of the past 
mock his agony, and in his dreams friends 
with eyes of fire and tongues of flame circle 
about him with joined hands, to dance and 
sing their orgies with hellish chorus, chanting : 
‘* Hail, brother !’’ kissing his clammy forehead 
until their loathsome locks flowing with ser- 
pents, crawl into his bosom and sink their 


sharp fangs and suck up his life’s blood, and 
coiling around his heart pinch it with chills 
and shudders unutterable. 


Take warning! You are no stronger than 
tens of thousands who have by this practice 
been overthrown. No young man in our 
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Text: ‘‘ And when they were come to the 
place, which is called Calvary, there they cruci- 
the 
right hand, and the other on the left.’ —LuKe 


fied Him, and the malefactors, one on 


XXIll. 33. 

Just outside of Jerusalem is a swell of 
ground, toward which a crowd are ascending ; 
for it is the day of execution. What a mighty 
assemblage ! Some for curiosity to hear what 
the malefactors will say, and to see how they 
will act. The three persons to be executed are 
already there. Some of the spectators are vile 
of lip and bloated of cheek. Some look up 
with revenge, hardly able to keep their hands 
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cities can escape being tempted. Beware of 
the first beginnings! ‘This road is a down- 
grade, and every instant increases the momen- 
tum. Launch not upon this treacherous sea, 
Splint hulks strew the beach. Everlasting 
storms howl up and down, tossing unwary 
crafts into the hell- gate. I speak of what 
have seen with my own eyes. I have looked 
off into the abyss, and have seen the foaming 
and the hissing and the whirling of the horrid 
deep in which the mangled victims writhed, 
one upon another, and struggled, strangled, 
blasphemed, and died—the death-stare of eter- 
nal despair upon their countenances as the 
waters gurgled over them ! 

To a gambler’s death-bed there comes no 
hope. He will probably die alone. His 
former associates come not nigh his dwelling. 
When the hour comes his miserable soul will 
go out of a miserable life into a miserable 
eternity. As his poor remains pass the house 
where he was ruined, old companions may 
look out a moment and say: ‘‘ There goes 
the old carcass—dead at last ;’’ but they will 
not get up from the table. Let him down 
into his grave. Plant no tree to cast its shade 
there, for the long, deep eternal gloom that 
settles there is shadow enough. Plant no 
‘* forget-me-nots’’ or eglantines around the 
spot, for flowers were not made to grow on 
such a blasted heath. Visit it not in the sun- 
shine, for that would be mockery, but in the 
dismal night, when no stars are out, and the 
spirits of darkness come down horsed on 
the wind, then visit the grave of the gam- 
bler. 
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off the sufferers. Some tear their own hair in 
a frenzy of grief. Some stand in silent horror. 
Some break out into uncontrollable weeping. 
Some clap their hands in delight that the 
offenders are to be punished at last. The 
soldiers with drawn swords drive back the mob 
which presses on so hard. There is fear that 
the proceedings may be interrupted. Let the 
German Legion, now stationed at Jerusalem, 
on horseback, dash along the line and force 
back the surging multitude. ‘* Back with 
you,’ is the cry. ‘* Have you never seen a 
man die before ?’’ 

Three crosses ina row. An upright piece, 
and two transverse pieces—one on top, on 




















which the hands are nailed, and one at the 
middle, on which the victim sat. Three trees 
just planted, yet bearing fruit—the one at the 
right bearing poison, and the one at the left 
bitter aloes ; the one in the middle, apples of 
love. Norway pine, and tropical orange, and 
Lebanon cedar would not make so strange a 
grove as this orchard on the hill. Stand and 
give a look at the three crosses. Just look at 
the one on the right. Its victim dies scoffing. 
More tremendous than his physical anguish is 
his scorn and hatred of Him -on the middle 
cross. This one on the right turns half around 
on the spikes to hiss at the One in the middle. 
If the scoffer could get one hand loose, and He 
were within reach, he would smite the middle 
sufferer in the face. He hates Him with a 
perfect hatred. I think he wishes he were 
down on the ground, that he might spear Him. 
He envies the mechanics who, with their nails, 
have nailed Him fast. Amid the settling dark- 
ness, and louder than the crash of the rocks, 
hear him jeer out these words: ‘‘ Aha! You 
poor wretch, I knew you were an impostor ! 
You pretended to be a God, and yet yeu let 
these legions master you.’’ It was in some 
such hate that Voltaire, in his death hour, be- 
cause he thought he saw Christ in his bedroom, 
got up on his elbow and cried out, ‘* Crush 
that wretch.’’ What had the middle cross 
done to rouse the antipathy of this right-hand 
cross? Nothing. Oh, the enmity of the 
natural heart against Christ! The world likes 
a sentimental Christ, or a philanthropic Christ, 
but a Christ who comes to snatch men away 
from their sins—away with Him! On this 
right-hand cross to day I see typified the un- 
belief of the world. Men say: ‘‘ Back with 
Him from the heart, I will not let Him take 
my sins. If He will die, let Him die for Him- 
self, not for me.’’ There has always been a 
war between this right-hand crossand the mid- 
dle cross, and wherever there is an unbelieving 
heart, there the fight goes on. Oh, if, when 
that dying malefactor perished, the faithlessness 
of man had perished, then that tree which 
yields poison would have budded and _blos- 
somed with life for all the world! Look up 
into that disturbed countenance of the sufferer 
and see what a ghastly thing it is to reject 
Christ. Behold in that awful face, in that piti- 
ful look, in that unblessed death hour, the 
stings of the sinner’s departure. What a 
plunge into darkness! Standing high upon 
the cross on the top of the hill, so that all the 
world may look at him, he says, ‘‘ Here I go 
out of a miserable life into a wretched eternity ! 
One—two—three! Listen to the crash of the 
fall, all ye ages!’ So Hobbes, dying after he 
had seventy years in which to prepare for 
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eternity, said, ‘‘ Were I master of all the 
world I would give it all to live one day 
longer.”” Sir Francis Newport, hovering over 
the brink, cried out, ‘‘ Wretch that I am, 
whither shall I fly from this beast? What 
will become of me? Oh, that I were to lie 
upon the fire that never is quenched a thousand 
years, to purchase the favor of God and to be 
reconciled to Himagain! Oh, eternity! Oh, 
eternity! Who can discover the abyss of 
eternity? Who can paraphrase upon these 
words : ‘ Forever and forever ’?’’ 

That right-hand cross—thousands have per- 
ished on it, in worse agonies. For what is 
physical pain compared to remorse, at the 
last, that life has been wasted, and only a fleet- 
ing moment stands between the soul and its 
everlasting overthrow? Oh, God! let me die 
anywhere rather than at the foot of that right- 
hand cross. Let not one drop of that blood 
fall upon my cheek. Rend not my ear with 
that cry. I see it now as never before--the 
loathsomeness and horror of my unbelief. 
That dying malefactor was not so much to 
blame as ]. Christianity was not established, 
and perhaps not until that day had that man 
heard the Christ. But after Christ has stood 
almost nineteen centuries, working the won- 
ders of His grace, some of us reject Him. 
That right-handed cross, with its long beam, 
overshadows all the earth. Jt is planted in the 
heart of the race. When will the time come 
when the Spirit of God shall, with its axe, hew 
down that right-hand cross, until it shall fall 
at the foot of that middle cross, and unbelief, 
the railing malefactor of the world, shall perish 
from all our hearts? Away from me, thou 
spirit of unbelief! 1 hate thee! With this 
sword of God I thrust thee back and thrust 
thee through. Down to hell, down, most ac- 
cursed monster of the earth, and talk to the 
millions thou hast already damned. Talk no 
longer to these sons of God, these heirs of 
heaven. 

‘* If Thou be the Son of God,’’ said the 
right-hand cross. Was there any ‘‘ if’’ about 
it? Tell me, thou star, that in robe of light 
did run to point out His birthplace. Tell me, 
thou sea, that didst put thy hand over thy lip 
when He bid thee be still. Tell me, thou 
sun in mid-heaven, who for Him didst pull 
down over thy face thy veil of darkness. Tell 
me, ye lepers who were cleansed, ye dead who 
were raised, is He the Son of God? Aye! 
aye! responds the universe. The flowers 
breathe it, the stars shine it, the redeemed cele- 
brate it, the angels rise on their thrones to an- 
nounce it. And yet on that miserable male- 
factor’s ‘‘ if’? how many shall be wrecked for 
all eternity! That little ‘‘if'’ has enough 
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venom in its sting to cause the death of the 
soul. No ‘‘if’’ about it. I know it. Ecce 
Deus! I feel it thrilling through every nerve 
of the body, and through every faculty of my 
mind, and through every energy of my soul. 
Living, I will preach it ; dying, I will pillow 
my head upon its consolations—Jesus, the 
God. 

Away, then, from this right-hand cross. 
The red berries of the forest are apt to be poi- 
sonous, and around this tree of carnage grow 
the red, poisonous berries of which many have 
tasted and died. I can see no use for this 
right-hand cross, except it be used asa lever 
with which to upturn the unbelief of the world. 

Here, from the right-hand cross, I go to 
the left. Press clear to the other side. That 
victim also twists himself upon the nails to 
look at the centre cross—yet not to scoff. It 
is to worship. He, too, would like to get his 
hand loose ; not to smite, but to deliver the 
sufferer of the middle cross. He cries to the 
trailer cursing on the other side, ‘‘ Silence! 
between us is innocence in agony. We suffer 
for crimes. Silence!’’ Gather around this 
left-hand cross, oh, ye people! be not afraid. 
Bitter herbs are sometimes a tonic for the 
body, and the bitter aloes that grow on this 
tree shall give strength to the soul. 

This left-hand cross is a repenting cross. 
tell us 
under 
them, 


As men who have been nearly drowned 
that in one moment, while they were 
the water, their whole life passed betore 
so I suppose in one moment the dying male- 
factor thought over all his past life—of that 
night when he went into an unguarded door 
and took all the silver, the gold, the jewels, 


and as the sleeper stirred he put a knife 
through his heart ; of that day when, in the 
lonely pass he met the wayfarer, and, regard- 
less of the cries and prayers and tears and 
struggles of his victim, he flung the mangled 
corpse into the dust of the highway or heaped 
upon it the stones. He says, ‘‘ Oh, I ama 
guilty wretch ; I deserve this. There is no 
need of my cursing. That will not stop the 
pain. ‘There isno need of blaspheming Christ, 
for He has done me no wrong ; and yet I can- 
not die so. The tortures of my body are out- 
done by the tortures of my soul. ‘The past is 
a scene of misdoing. ‘The presenta cruci- 
fixion. The future an everlasting undoing, 
Come back, thou hiding midday sun! Kiss 
my cheek with one bright ray of comfort. 
What! no help from above—no help from 
beneath? ‘Then I must turn to my companion 
in sorrow, the One on the middle cross. I 
have heard that He knows how to help a man 
when he is in trouble. I have heard that He 
can cure the wounded. I have heard that He 
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can pardon the sinner. Surely, in all His 
wanderings up and down the earth, He never 
saw one more in need of His forgiveness. 
Blessed one! I turn to Thee! Wilt Thou 
look for the moment away from Thy own 
pangs to pity me? Lord, it is not to have 
my hands relieved or my feet taken from the 
torture. I can stand all this, but, oh, my sins! 
my sins! my sins! they pierce me through 
and through. They tell meI must die forever, 
They will push me out into the darkness un- 
less Thou wilt help me. I confess it all, 
Hear the cry of the dying thief. Lord, re 

ber me when Thou comest into Thy king 
I ask no great things. I seek for no throne 
in heaven, no chariot to take me to the skies, 
but just think of me when this day's horrors 
have passed. Think of me a little—-of me, 
the one now hanging at Thy side—when the 
shout of heavenly welcome takes Thee back 
into Thy glory. Thou wilt not forget me, 
Thou? Lord, remember 
comest into Thy kingdom. 
ber me.’’ 

Likewise must we repent, You say, ‘] 
have stolen nothing.’’ I] reply, “We have 
all been guilty of the mightiest felony of 1 
universe, for we have robbed God—r 
Him of our time, robbed Him of 
robbed Him of our services.’’ Sup] 1 
send a man West as an agent of your firm, an 
every month you pay him his salary, and 
the end of ten years you find out that he has 
been serving another firm, but taking your 
salary, would you not at 
as dishonest ? God sent us into this world to 
serve Him. He has given us wages all the 
time. One half of us have been serving an- 
other master. When a man is c 
treason he is brought out; a reg 
rounds him, and the command is giv 
tention, company. 


wilt 
Thou 
Only just remem- 


me when 
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Takeaim! Fi 
the man falls with a hundred bull 

his heart. There comes a time in a1 
history when the Lord calls up the troop of his 
iniquities, and at God's command they pour 
into him aconcentrated volley of torture. You 
say, ‘‘I don’t feel myself to be a sinner.” 
That may be. Walk along by the cliffs, and 
you see sunlight and flowers at the mouth of 
the cave ; but take a torch and go in, and be- 
fore you have gone far, you see the flashing 
eye of a wild beast, or hear the hiss of a ser- 
pent. So the heart seems in the sunlight of 
worldliness ; but as I wave the torch of God's 
truth, and go down into the deep cavern of the 
heart—alas, for the bristling horrors and the 
rattling fangs! Have you ever noticed the 
climax in this passage of Scripture: ‘‘ The 
heart is deceitful’’? That seems enough. 
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But the passage goes on and says, ‘* The heart 
is deceitful above all things.’’ Will you not 
say that is enough? But the passage goes on 
further and says, ‘‘ The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.’’ If 
we could see the true condition of the unpar- 
doned before God, what wringing of hands 
there would be! What a_ thousand-voiced 
shriek of supplication and despair! But you 
are a sinner, a sinner; I speak not tothe per- 
son who sits next to you, but to you. You 
area sinner. All the transgressions of a lite- 
time have been gathered up into an avalanche. 
At any moment it may slip from the cliffs and 
crush you forever. May the Lord Almighty, 
by His grace, help us to repent of our sins 
while repentance is possible. 

This left-hand cross was a believing cross. 
There was no guesswork in that prayer; no 
‘if’? in that supplication. The left-hand 
cross flung itself at the foot of the middle 
cross, expecting mercy. Faith is only just 
opening the hand to take what Christ offers us. 
The work is all done, the bridge is built strong 
enough for us all to walk over. ‘Tap not at 
the door of God’s mercy with the tip of your 
fingers, but as a warrior with gauntleted fists 
beats at the castle gate, so, with all the aroused 
energies of our souls, let us pound at the gate 
of heaven. ‘That gate is locked. You go to 
it with a bunch of keys. You try philosophy. 
That will not open it. A large door generally 
has a ponderous key. I take the cross and 
place the foot of it in the lock, and by the two 
arms of the cross I turn the lock, and the door 
opens. 

This left-hand cross was a pardoned cross. 
The crosses were only two or three yards apart. 
It did not take long for Christ to hear. Christ 
might have turned away and said, ‘* How 
darest thou speak to Me? I am the Lord of 
heaven and earth. I have seen your violence. 
When you struck down that man in the dark- 


ness I saw you. You are getting a just re- 
ward. Die in darkness—die forever.’’ But 


Jesus said not so, but rather, ‘‘ This day thou 
shalt be with Me in Paradise ;’”” as much as to 
say, ‘‘ I see you there; don’t worry. I will 
not only bear My cross, but help you with 
yours,’’ 

Forthwith the left-hand cross becomes the 
abode of contentment. The pillow of the 
malefactor, soaked in blood, becomes like the 
crimson upholstery of a king’s couch. When 
the body became still, and the surgeons feeling 
the pulse said one to another, ‘‘ He is dead,”’ 
the last mark of pain had gone from his face. 
Peace had smoothed his forehead. Peace 
closed his eyes. Peace closed his lips. Now 
you see why there were two transverse bars of 
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wood on the cross, for it has become a ladder 
into the skies. That dying head is easy which 
has under it the promise: ‘‘ This day thou 
shalt be with me in Paradise.’’ Ye whose lips 
have been filled with blasphemy ; ye whose 
hands for many years have wrought unright- 
eousness ; ye who have companioned with the 
unclean ; ye who have scaled every height of 
transgression, and fathomed every depth, and 
passed every extreme of iniquity —mercy ! 


mercy ! 





““ The dying thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain in his day ; 

And there may JI, as vile as he, 
Wash all my sins away.”’ 

I have shown you the right-hand cross and 
the left-hand cross ; now come to the middle 
cross. We stood at the one, and found it 
yielded poison. We stood at the other, and 
found it bitteraloes. Come, now, to the middle 
cross, and shake down apples of love. Un- 
cover your head. You never saw so tender a 
scene as this. You may have seen father, or 
mother, or companion, or child die, but never 
so affecting a scene as this. The railing thief 
looked from one way, and saw only the right 
side of Christ’s face. The penitent thief looked 
from the other way, and saw the left side of 
Christ's face. But from where you sit to-day 
in the full blaze of Gospel light, you see 
Christ’s full face. It was a suffering cross. 
If the weapons of torture had gone only through 
the fatty portions of the body, the torture would 
not have been so great, but they went through 
the hands and feet and temples—the most 
sensitive portions. It was not only the spear 
that went into His side, but the sins of all the 
race—a thousand spears—plunge after plunge 
deeper and deeper, until the silence and com- 
posure that before characterized Him gave way 
into a groan, through which rumbled the sor- 
rows of time and the woes of eternity. Human 
hate had done its worst, and hell had hurled 
its sharpest javelin, and devils had vented their 
hottest rage, when, with every nerve of His 
body in torture, and every fibre of his heart in 
excruciation, He cried out, “‘ My God! My 
God ! why hast Thou forsaken Me ?’’ 

It was a vicarious cross—the right-hand 
cross suffered for itself, the left-hand cross for 
itself; but the middle cross for you. When 
a king was dying a young man cried, ‘* Pour 
my blood into his veins, that he die not.’’ 
The veins of the young man were tapped, and 
the blood transfused, so that the king lived, 
but the young man died. Christ saw the race 
perishing. He cried, ‘‘ Pour my blood into 


their veins, that they die not.’”’ 
My hand is free now, because Christ’s was 
crushed, 


My brow is painless now, because 
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Christ’s was torn. My soul escapes, because 
Christ's was bound, 1 gain heaven, because 
Christ for me endured the horrors of hell. 
When the Swiss were many years ago contend- 
ing against their enemies, they saw these ene- 
mies arrayed in solid phalanx, and knew not 
how to break their ranks; but one of their 
heroes rushed out in front of his regiment and 
shouted, ‘‘ Make way for liberty.’’ The 
weapons of the enemy were plunged into his 
heart, but while they were slaying him, of 
course their ranks were broken, and through 
that gap in the ranks the Swiss marched to 
victory. Christ saw all the powers of darkness 
assailing men. He cried out, ‘* Make way 
for the redemption of the world.’’ All the 
weapons of infernal wrath struck Him, but as 
they struck Him our race marched out free. 
To this middle cross, my dying hearers, look, 
that your souls may live. 1 showed you the 
right-hand cross in order that you might see 
what an awful thing it is to be unbelieving. I 
showed you the left-hand cross that you might 
see what it is to repent. . Now I show you the 
middle cross that you may see what Christ has 
done to save your soul. Poets have sung its 
praise, and sculptors have attempted to com- 
memorate it in marble, and martyrs have clung 
to it in the fire, and Christians dying quietly in 
their beds have leaned their heads against it. 
This hour, may all our souls embrace it with 
an ecstasy of affection. Lay hold of that cross, 
sinner! Everything else will fail you. With- 
. out astrong grip on that you perish, Put your 
hand on that and you are safe, though a world 
swing from beneath your feet. Oh, that I 
might engrave on your souls ineffaceably the 
three crosses, and that if in your waking mo- 
ments you will not heed, then that in your 
dream this coming night you might see on the 
hill back of Jerusalem the three spectacles—the 
right-hand cross showing unbelief, dying with- 
out Christ ; the left-hand, showing what it is to 
be pardoned, while the central cross pours upon 
your soul the sunburst of heaven, as it says, 
** By all these wounds I plead for thy heart. I 
have loved thee with an everlasting love. Rivers 
cannot quench it. Floods cannot drown it.’’ 
And while you look, the right-hand cross will 
fade out of sight, and then the left will be 
gone, nothing will remain but the middle 
cross, and even that in your dream will begin 
to change until it becomes a throne ; and the 
worn face of Calvary will become radiant with 
gladness ; and instead of the mad mob at the 
foot of the cross will be a multitude kneeling 
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at the foot of athrone. And you and I will 
be among them. But no; we will not wait 
for such a dream. In this our most aroused 
mood we throw down at the foot of that mid. 
dle cross sin, sorrow, life, death, everything, 
We are slaves ; Christ gives deliverance to the 
captive. We are thirsty ; Christ is the river of 
salvation to slake our thirst. We are hungry ; 
Jesus says, ‘‘I am the bread of life.” We 
are condemned to die; Christ says, ‘‘ Save 
that man from going down to the pit; I am 
the ransom.’’ We are tossed on a sea of 
trouble ; Jesus comes over it, saying, ‘‘ It is 
I, be not afraid.’ We are in darkness ; Jesus 
says, ‘‘ 1 am the bright and morning star.’’ 
We are sick ; Jesus is the ‘‘ balm of Gilead.’’ 
We are dead ; hear the shrouds rend and the 
grave hillocks heave, as He cries, ‘‘ I am the 
resurrection and the life ; he that believeth in 
Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live."’ 
We want justification. ‘‘ Being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ We want to exercise 
faith. ‘‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.*’ I want to get from un- 
der condemnation. ‘‘ There is therefore now 
no condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus.’"’ The cross—He carried it. The 
flames of hell—He suffered them. The shame 
—He endured it. The crown—He won it. 
Heights of heaven sing it, and worlds of light 
to worlds of light all round the heavens cry, 
‘*Glory! Glory !”’ 

Let us go forth and gather the trophies for 
Jesus. From Golconda mines we gather the 
diamonds, from Ceylon banks we gather the 
pearls, from all lands and kingdoms we gather 
precious stones and we bring the glittering bur- 
den and put them down at the feet of Jesus 
and say, ‘‘ All these are thine. ‘Thou art 
worthy.”’ We go forth again for more 
trophies, and into one sheaf we gather all the 
sceptres of the Cxesars and the Alexanders and 
the Czars and the Sultans, and of all royalties 
and dominions, and then we bring the sheaf 
of sceptres and put it down at the feet of Jesus 
and say, ‘* Thou art King of kings, and these 
Thou hast conquered.’”’ And then we go 
forth again to gather more trophies, and we bid 
the redeemed of the ages, the sons and daugh- 
ters of the Lord Almighty, to come. And the 
hosts of heaven bring crown and palm and 
sceptre, and here by these bleeding feet and 
this riven side, and by this wounded heart, cry, 
‘* Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power 
unto the Lamb, forever and ever.’’ 


[On Sunday, November 21, Dr. Talmage, being confined to his house by a severe cold, 


did not preach. | 
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Text: ‘‘ Come unto Me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. For My yoke 
is easy, and My burden is light.’’—MatrHew 
xi, 28-30, 


It was in the midst of one of the most 
troublous periods of human history that Christ 
spake these words. The Jewish people, over- 
tun by foreign despotism, all in a flutter of 
vain expectation at the coming of their earthly 
Messiah, many of them famishing with hun- 
ger, many of them trodden down by the iron 
heel of oppression-—the whole people agitated, 
inflammable, restless, were around about Him. 
The cruel Herod, with his schemes of domi- 
nation, was all abroad in the land, and every- 
thing conceivable was happening, except rest- 
fulness. There was no rest, except in the 
grave, for the people to whom He spake. 
Jerusalem was full of schemers ; ambition 
was rioting ; avarice burned night and day ; 
all lusts and all passions were, as from a vol- 
cano, pouring out their lava ; and in the pres- 
ence of this universal agitation and disturbance 
the voice was heard, ‘‘ Come unto Me, and ye 
shall find rest,’’ 

Who come? All. The crowned head, 
the c «irtier, the man of pleasure, the ambi- 
tious schemer for gain, the priest, the Pharisee, 


Hat, Braprorp, ENGLanp, SunDAY EveENING, 
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the Sadducee, the thief, the harlot, everybody 
—the bereaved, the mourners, the young, the 
old. ‘*‘Come unto Me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden.’’ This invitation, first 
sounded then, has never died out of the world. 
It is the voice of God to-day, and to every hu- 
man creature ; to every one that is in trouble 
or in sorrow, in darkness or in disappointment, 
‘*Come unto Me, come unto Me.’ © 

Is there no deception in this? Has Goda 
provision for everybody? Are there no de- 
grees to bar up the way? Is there no impos- 
sible condition? Isit not rather a voice sweet 
to the ear, but in fulfilment utterly beyond the 
reach of man? Is there provision for rest in 
this restless world? We have known what 
scheming men have done to lure their fellow- 
men with fair pretence and false purpose ; we 
have read in advertisements of quacks how that 
some remedy has at last been found out that 
may cure murderous diseases, and it is offered 
to all that want it freely upon application ; and 
when application is made to them the answer 
comes back, ‘* This remedy is a deadly poison 
unless administered as I prescribe ; it cannot 
be obtained of the apothecary ; it is dangerous 
even at the hands of ordinary physicians ; but 
let any one enclose to me a pound note, and I 
will send him the genuine article, and it shall 
answer the promise made in the advertise- 
ment.’’ Alas for those that have not a shill- 
ing! And so it is quite possible that one 


might hold out promises to the ear that when 
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you search into them will be false to expecta- 
tion and to hope. Is this one of such? The 
word of God is yea and amen; it was never 
broken. Whoever teaches that God makes a 
pretence of saving men while He knows that 
He will not save them is worse than dishonest 
—he is a blasphemer ; for if we may not trust 
in simplicity the word of the Lord, where 
may we plant our trust and who may be be- 
lieved ? 

Well, what is this promised rest then? 
What is rest as in the context? It is not sim- 
ply sleep, it is not simply the cessation of 
pain ; rest from struggle, from fear, from pain 
and disturbance of soul. The fruit of the 
spirit, we are told, otherwhere, is love, joy, 
peace. Now, peace is not mere quiescence ; 
it is that condition of mind in which all legiti- 
mate faculties are harmonious with each other, 
and are impleted and receiving their appropri- 
ate food and nourishment ; it is the content- 
ment of the whole soul, the peace of God. 
And the rest that it promises is the rest which 
comes to agitated human nature in fears, in 
trembling hopes, in all aspirations, in all de- 
sires lawful or unlawful, in that whole coming 
and going of the tides of human passion ; for 
men are shivering like the leaves of trees in a 
storm, and when the storm is overpast, they 
Men are cast about as the 


rest and are quiet. 
waves cast the ship about, and when the storm 
is over on the sea the ship is at rest again. 
And the soul of man is agitated with ten thou- 
sand emotions, few of which bring satisfaction, 
and when, at last, every part of the soul is filled 
with its appropriate nourishment and need 


there is no more murmur, there is no more 
complaint. When the little child is hungry, 
and the long day has tired it out, it cries and 
frets, and no chair is easy, and no place good 
but its mother’s arms ; and then resting on her 
bosom it draws supplies from her life, and lit- 
tle by little the thirst and the hunger are slaked, 
and it falls off, and in the sweetest tones that 
earth ever hears gurgles its little joy and is at 
rest. So when one comes to the Lord Jesus 
Christ there in His arms He has the food of the 
soul, and whatever may have been the days of 
labor or the days of sorrow, there is with Jesus 
Christ rest, soul rest. 

Now, what are the conditions of this rest ? 
There are no conditions for the season. No- 
body need pray that January may come—Jan- 
uary is coming anyhow; nobody need in 
January pray for June—June is on the way ; 
nobody need pray for the sun—the sun is not 
blotted out ; it comes of itself ; no one need 
pray for the things that are established ; but 
there are some things that are conditioned, 


and man’s instrumentality is indispensable to 
the procurement of them. 

‘* Take My yoke upon you ; learn of Me,” 
Learn what? What is this yoke and this bur. 
den? It is an agricultural figure, All the 
qualities of the wild steed count for nothing 
until he has learned to bear harness ; he may 
have speed, but he has no application to the 
industries of life until he is broken in. The 
harness may seem to him to be an encum.- 
brance at first ; afterward it is the very means 
by which he applies his strength. His value 
lies in that as a draught animal, And the 
heifers upon the pasture may be good for the 
coming market, but to plough withal, and to 
haul the wain, they have got to learn to be 
yoked. When first the yoke comes on to their 
neck it galls them, it may be; but, little by 
little, the neck becomes hard, and the yoke is 
easy, and the cattle are all the stronger for 
having it upon them. So it is that Christ says 
to us, ‘‘ Take My yoke, My burden,’’ and 
later on, ‘* My yoke is easy’’—My condi- 
tions—‘* My burden is light.’” When once it 
has been taken up, and we have accustomed 
ourselves to it, both the yoke and the burden 
are easy and are light. Our strength, then, is 
not our natural wild strength ; it is not fora 
man, as an animal, to be at rest; and yet we 
are born animals first. No man, when born, 
is himself any more than an egg is an eagle 
when it has been laid in the eagle's nest. We 
are being born for twenty or thirty years little 
by little. Nothing on earth is so far from it- 
self as a man when he is born ; and he is after 
himself, hunting for himself, and too often 
never finds himself in all the length of his life, 
for he is hunting for the animal man, and that 
is not “ke man any more than a candlestick 
isa candle. The manhood lies higher up than 
the passions, the appetites that are the ministers 
of the body. The man lies in reason, in moral 
sense, in spiritual aspirations and qualities, 
and all that is under them are but the stock on 
which these higher qualities are grafted. 

So, then, the promise here is not the prom- 
ise of a gift outright ; it is not a gift in any 
ordinary sense. “Come unto Me, and I will 
give you rest.’’ If he had said, “T will lead 
you into rest,” that would have come more 
nearly to our apprehension. What Christ 
offers to us is a new way of living, ‘‘ Come to 
Me, and learn of Me ; I will be your Teacher ; 
I will tell you how you shall have perfect rest.’ 
‘* Disciple ’’ means, in the original, ‘‘ scholar.”’ 
‘*Come to My school; let Me be vour in- 
structor. You are attempting to establish joy 
in this life by methods peculiar to your animal 
conditions ; let Me teach you how to find in 
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true manhood that which you fail to find under 
any other condition ; I will tell you how. If 
you will make Me your Master, and become 
an obedient scholar, I will give you this rest.’’ 
It is not, then, a certain something that is laid 
down from heaven, Many a man’s religion 
is like his Sunday clothes, which he takes out 
of the closet very carefully on Sunday morn- 
ing, puts them on, brushes them all down, and 
looks at himself in the glass, and feels as though 
he was presentable ; and in his Sunday clothes 
he goes to church, and he sings—oh, how 
loud! And he prays or he groans—oh, how 
audibly! And he has a very pleasant ear for 
music, and the sermon pleases him, and he 
goes home, saying, ‘‘ How beautiful is re- 
ligion |” And on Monday he takes off the 
coat and hangs it up again, and all the other 
articles, and puts on his worldly clothes, and 
goes about his business, Now, religion is no 
garment to be changed ; it is a state of the 
soul. It may begin little, but it grows, and 
no man can lay it aside, no man can supersede 
it by anything else. It is education ; it is the 
reconstruction of a man’s inward life and nat- 
ure upon a nobler pattern than any that nature 
can give us; and there is no such thing as 
putting it on for this and taking it off for that. 
It is character, Reputation may change, 
character does not easily ; and the habits of 
the soul formed upon everlasting truth and 
divine influence—that is religion, and it does 
not come in a day, it does not come in the 
flesh. ‘‘ Work out your own salvation, for it 
is God that worketh in you to will and to do 
of His good pleasure."’ So, then, all ideas 
that a man may be a wicked man up to a pre- 
cise moment, and then, when the clock strikes 
twelve, a flash comes out, and he is converted, 
and he is all made over—no, no, no, no! 

may say with perfect confidence that when the 
birds come from the South in early April, sum- 
mer is coming—the precursors are here ; the 
air is balmy ; now then for the garden ; now 
then for the farm ; now, then, go to work, hus- 
bandman ; gardener, go to work. But the 
summer hasnotcome. But the grass is spring- 
ing, the flowers are peeping out ; yes, bright 
heralds of the coming day. Seeds are coming 
up ; truly all is right ; but no man ever saw in 
the middle of March, rounded out and leaping 
forth, a whole summer, with its grandeur and 
all its fruits. It comes little by little. Re- 
ligion may have a beginning at any hour or 
under any condition ; it comes by a beginning, 
for a true religion is one starting as a grain of 
mustard seed, the smallest ofall seeds, yet grows 
and spreads itself, and to the dying day the 
man is not yet truly and perfectly religious ; 


there is more to come out, so much more that 
the world is not fit for him any longer, and God 
takes him into a higher climate, and into a 
nobler garden. It is putting on the harness, 
then—it is, in other words, developing in each 
man an educated and new life, subduing the 
primary tendencies of human nature, and oblig- 
ing them to conform to higher and nobler 
purposes, 

It is not peculiar to religion. Religion is 
the grandest development of that principle that 
runs through human nature. _ How free the 
hand is of the lad that is to be a musician ! 
but when he goes to his master to be taught 
the violin all that freedom is gone ; he must 
hold his hand in a particular way, his fingers 
get cramped, and his arm, though it could be 
moved easily enough at bat and ball, yet must 
be drawn in a particular way, and the muscles 
ache while he works it in and out to become 
a musician, and it is not until weeks and 
months have gone by him that he begins to 
find the new method is easier than the old 
liberty was. 

It is the same with the hand at the piano at 
the beginning ; but by and by a few passages 
can be performed with some mechanical awk- 
wardness, as everybody that lives in your 
neighborhood knows ; but, little by little, this 
bondage of the hand, this attempt to carry the 
eye from the score to the keys becomes easier ; 
little by little the way becomes shorter, and 
after years of practice the man thinks with his 
hand and expresses his feelings with his hands 
and glides over it with a facility quicker than 
the bird’s wing in the air ; but he went to this 
liberty through bondage. When a child is 
asked to enjoy the sweets of literature he has 
still to stumble through his alphabet, and then 
he learns to spell, and then he learns, with 
finger on the line, to read ; and little by little 
he learns so that he can read rapidly, and at 
last he forgets that there are any words; he 
reads mainly as it were in the air. One of 
the most astonishing things is the develop- 
ment of that power by which a man carries 
thought and feeling in his mind as over against 
those blind signals and symbols of thought 
and of feeling without knowing that he is 
reading ; he is thinking; but in the begin- 
ning how much it cost him to learn it! So, 
too, men learn mathematics, arithmetic. At 
first it is hard; little by little familiarity ac- 
customs us to it. So, too, it is with the com- 
positor at the type-fount. He stopsand looks 
for each letter, and hardly knows how to read 
it bottomside up; but see him after he has 
been a year or two at it, if he be deft of hand 
and skillful of eye, how fast he makes the 
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nicked type to fly from case to stick, and 
scarcely knows that he is setting up, so easy 
does it become. The way of liberty is through 
bondage. And it is more even than that. 
There is nothing that so much lifts a man up 
in the direction of light and knowledge and 
facility in any of the sciences or any of the 
arts as to compress him, to compel him to sac- 
rifice himself in order to learn this new and 
higher way. But that is not all. A man is 
in and of himself very weak ; he perishes be- 
fore the moth ;.a mote may inflame the eye ; 
a dropping brick may end the whole tragedy 
of life ; a stumble may precipitate a man to 
his death. No man can command himself. 
We are on every side subject to great laws, 
laws of nature, material laws. The earth, the 
stone, the clay, all the seasons, water, fire, are 
our masters; we learn their nature and do 
obedience to them ; and so we have our lib- 
erty in their midst. A man is free just in pro- 
portion to the number of natural or social laws 
that he has learned to obey. For a man is of 
himself very little; but he has learned the 
courses of God in nature and employs them, 
and he rides upon the sea or by steam upon 
land, and goes swifter than the bird ; but in 
every case it is because he has rendered him- 
self subject to some or many natural laws. In- 
stead of liberty consisting in an unharnessed 
freedom, liberty consists, in its largest estate 
and greatest variety, in obedience to the great- 
est number of social, moral, and civil laws. 
** Take My yoke upon you, that you may be free ; 
carry My burden, that you may be light.’’ 

It seemed like a mystery at the first, but 
when we begin to analyze the conditions of 
human hfe and see how profound this philoso- 
phy is of our Saviour’s utterance—obedience 
—then the law is the road to liberty. An 
orchestral band is gathered together : the flute, 
the hautboy, the trombone, the trumpet, the 
French horn, and the drum, that, like many 
people, makes more noise when it is empty 
than all the rest do when they are full. All 
these are gathered together, and each one is 
going to amuse itself ; and what a cacophony 
of sound !—hair splitting, heart rending. By 
and by the master comes in, and he stops the 
fife and the piccolo, and reduces them to cer- 
tain rules and measures, and commands the 
trombone to accord itself, and the bassoon to 
accord itself; and each instrument has to be 
tuned to concert pitch. And then they have 
to go into harmony with each other ; and only 
when they have been deprived of their indi- 
viduality and made to conform to the rules of 
music there rises the overture or the stately 
march and the whole grandeur of music. 


So it isin the soul of man, made up of a 
multitude of instruments or faculties, each one 
seeking to have its own full way; but there 
has to be that process by which they shall be 
brought into subordination to each other down 
to some settled concert pitch, and then there 
may come up from the soul the song of joy, 
and there may be expressed the depths and the 
sweetness of rest out of the.soul of man. 

Now, who was He that said these things? 
Some said He was a prophet. What auda- 
cious prophet ever dared stand before his own 
age and say, ‘‘Come unto me?’’ A philos- 
opher? He would be the supremest egotist 
of time that dared to say, ‘‘ Come unto me.”’ 
He may have taught what faults there were, 
and what right ways or truths there were, 
but here is the Person, Jesus, who subordi- 
nates all things to His own personality, and 
He says, ‘Come to Me, and I will teach 
you ; learn of Me’’—not from Me—‘‘ I am 
meek and I am lowly of heart, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls if ye will learn of 
Me.” 

Is this a man? 
a divine Being ? 


Is this anything else than 
It would be the most impu- 
dent egotism in anything else. But it is 
sublime. If He came forth from the Father, 
and was co-equal with the Father, to teach man 
the new life and the right way, then He might 
properly stand and say, ‘‘ Come to Me and I 
will give you rest, learn of Me; I am meek 
and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.”’ 

And now, in view of this exposition, I re- 
mark that men are born with aptitudes, but 
no man with education, No man is born 
educated. It is true that the law of heredity 
makes it easier for the children and the chil- 
dren’s children to learn. The children of 
musicians are more likely to be musicians than 
the children of those that are without musical 
talent. If the parents and ancestors are skill- 
ful, it will be likely to descend ; but it is but 
an aptitude, it is a condition which renders 
education quicker and easier, and no man ever 
yet was born with education. That is an 
after-training. That our ancestors were moral 
men creates a probability that their posterity 
will be moral; that they were eminently 
spiritual creates a probability that their pos- 
terity will be religious ; and so at the start 
there will be constitutional qualities in every 
one that will make it easier for him to pro- 
gress, to go quicker, to go more broadly into 
a true spiritual life. But the work has to be 
begun in every person. You cannot buy it, 
you cannot inherit it, the Church cannot give 
it to you; it comes not with the reading of 
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the eye, nor is the man able to gain it by the 
stroke and force of his will all at once. A 
Christian life may be entered, must be entered, 
by every man of himself. Now, if we begin 
at the cradle and rear our children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, they may 
grow up substantially into the ways and com- 
mandments of God, and when they come to 
that period of discretion in which they can 
choose for themselves, it is easier for them to 
choose on the basis of moral instruction than it 
would be if they had wandered far from moral- 
ity. I believe that a man may bea robber, and 
a pirate, and a drunkard, and a gambler, and 
a liar, and a politician, and yet be converted 
some day. All these things are possible with 
God ; but no man can be born again from 
these extremes with the same facility with 
which he would have been born into the king- 
dom if from his cradle he had been trained to 
tight knowledges, to right dispositions, to 
prayer and praise, to faith and to hope. It is 
an argument for fidelity among parents to bring 
up their children, so that when they come to 
yeats of discretion the exercise of their own 
will, given them by belief in their parents, shall 
create the starting point of the new and higher 
life which, beginning feebly, burns brighter 
and brighter unto the perfect day. When a 
man defers becoming a Christian deliberately 
tothe end of life, saying to himself, ‘‘ I will 
get all the pleasure there is in life first, and 
then, at the end of life, I will take a turn, 
and save myself’’—such a man isa sneak ; 
he isa cowardly fellow, a dishonorable man, 
and Satan outwits him nine times out of ten. 
The hour of weakness, when the eye is clouded 
and the world is reeling, is not the hour for 
one to make that great vow and dedication of 
himself and of his powers to God. ‘* Ah, but 
the thief on the cross, he was converted, was 
he not?’’ Ithink he was saved, but I think 
he had a good many awkward years after he 
got in Paradise before he knew how to behave 
himself even decently, and a man must be low 
down on the scale when he takes a thief for 
his example. Well, in the morning of life 
nature is facile ; that is the furrow time, the 
seed time. He that would study good man- 
hers must not wait till he is sixty years old ; 
he will be awkward to the end if hedoes. He 
that would be facile in any science or learning 
should be trained as early as possible to it. 
This is familiar, every-day common-sense 
knowledge. Why do not men employ it for 
religion as well as for everything else? Be- 
gin early before habits are formed ; compel 
the animal that is in you to take the yoke and 
burden ; harness yourself to your moral duties ; 
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learn at the time when a man can, with most 
facility, learn. Ah, but youth is dedicated to 
pleasure! I donot blame youth ; the maiden 
and the young man, I do not blame them for 
loving pleasure. God is the fountain of pleas- 
ure ; God meant the whole world to enjoy ; it 
is not His will that makes unhappiness, ex- 
cept as He is chastising men back to the 
abandoned paths of obedience. I blame men 
for eating carrion, thinking it is good meat ; I 
blame men for picking out pleasures that perish 
in the using when they may have those that 
endure forevermore. If you can have gen- 
uine silk, do not wear calico ; if you can have 
a real daylight, do not have tallow candles. If 
a man wants to know pleasure, why, that is what 
God wants him to know, and no man knows 
pleasure except that man that is established on 
the ground of truth, honor, love, patience, 
gentleness, meekness, fidelity, loyalty, patriot- 
ism. The whole round of manly qualities 
brought into contact with the basenesses of 
life—if that does not make a man happy, he 
may despair of ever being made happy. How 
many men there are that go grazing like 
Nebuchadnezzar, go back to grass like an ani- 
mal, thinking to find happiness there! How 
marfy there are that try to find it in gambling, 
that try to find it in lusts that destroy the soul ! 
How many men are turning backward and 
downward to find joy, while the bright orb of 
joy is over their heads like stars by night and 
suns by day! I do not object to men seeking 
happiness, but I declare that in fidelity, in 
faith, in trust, in hope there is a higher and 
more continuous happiness than there is in any 
of these by and forgotten ways. And yet there 
is prevalent among the young oftentimes the 
feeling that religion is a gloomy thing. Then 
it is not religion. It may be that it may lead 
to religion. Suppose, my friend, you were to 
go into a hospital and say, ‘‘ Is this a place 
for bringing men to health?’ ‘‘ Yes; health 
is the object that we have in this hospital.’’ 
“Very good. What is that man limping for 
onacrutch? If that is health, I do not want 
it.’? ‘‘ No, it may not be health, but it is 
on the way to health, and the abuse or injury 
that has been done to the man requires a 
remedy in order to get him tohealth.’’ Now, 
it may be that men shall pass through sorrows 
on the way toa true Christian experience ; but 
it is because they were out of the way they are 
sick, they are lame, they are broken, they are 
already diseased, and religion is the medicine 
to cure them. The young see the self-denials 


here and there that are leading on to a more 
glorious liberty, and they say, ‘‘I do not 
It is not re- 


want religion if that is religion.’’ 
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ligion, but it is the medicine that is necessary 
to bring you to the religious experience. I 
blame those men that teach the young that to 
be Christians means to be stern, unsmiling, 
except with an occasiona] intermission with 
your handkerchief to hide it from the world. I 
hold that a true religious life should be one 
that shines ; and when a man has a dark lan- 
tern, and puts it in his pocket, and goes out 
shining, it does not help anybody. A true 
Christian man should be the freest, most joy- 
ous, upright, frank, most lovable man. I 
have seen young men genial, generous, with 
their hands open for their companions, and 
everybody loved them ; but they were over- 
taken by a revival, and they have gone into 
the church, and now they are eternally proper ; 
all liberty is gone, and they walk straight, and 
they are awfully pious, and everybody says 
they are spoiled, and I say pretty nearly so, 
too. I say that cheerful, hopeful, true, gen- 
erous, and noble Christian men and women 
are the most beautiful of all the works of the 
Gospel of Christ. They are the commentary 
on the New Testament. But theshut-up men 
—I don’t blame them, they are all born so — 
but 1 blame them for setting up their way as 
the model for other's happiness. If a man is 
born a crow, let him crow ; but if he is born 
a nightingale, let him sing and not crow. 
Now, it is not because religion sets us free 
from law, it is because it brings us under the 
law, and lifts our thoughts up to a higher ideal 
of life, a nobler conception of duty, and breaks 
usin. Breaks usin! Yes; just as we have 
to be broken in to everything else, for no man 
knows anything until he knows it so that he 
forgets it. When I am sick, and venture out 
as a convalescent, and am very feeble, and 
watch just where I am going to step, I avoid 
the little hummock and that sloppy place, and 
I measure my steps according to my strength ; 
but as day in and day out I get well, very soon 
I do not think where I put my steps—I go on 
and let my feet take care of themselves. Now, 
when a man has every single morning to think, 
**T must be humble to day,’’ and he is watch- 
ing out to see where he can be humble, he is 
like the tottering steps of an invalid. When 
a man says, ‘‘ I suppose I ought to be gener- 
ous on this occasion, but it is hard work, 
however, I will bea little,’’ that man is not 
generous. No man has possession of any 
quality until it is spontaneous in him, until it 
is automatic, until it acts in him in and of it- 
self. Now, how many Christians are there in 
the Christian Church that have put on the fruits 
of the Spirit ?—love, until it is no longer a 
volition, it is an outspring, it comes from the 
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man as light from the stars or warmth from the 
sun, and to-day and to-morrow and in the 
morning and at noon, it is himself and he can- 
not heip it, and he does not think about it. It 
is the proper out-shining of the man’s nature, 
Love, joy. Now and then men have a little 
vacation in order to have joy ; but the Gospel 
means that a man shall be jovful in the Lord 
all the time—that is, when under the inspira- 
tion of the high spirit of God he ought to sing 
and the soul should be full of joy. Paul had 
two things he wanted to say to his disciples, 
and so he says, ‘‘ Rejoice, and again I say” 
—well ?—*‘ rejoice.’ He does not want any- 
thing better than to repeat that word. Oh, 
you drudging Christians, you men that go bent 
over with burdens on your back, that once in 
a great while, in a great revival day, get up a 
little bit of joy ; oh, you men that make the 
children think you are sour and acerb ; oh, 
ye that have not learned the alphabet yet ot 
Christianity—joy, peace, not turbulence and 
passion, not yearning even and penitential tears, 
but 2 settled state of mind in God such that 
your peace flows as a river ! 

There are some persons who, when they 
come into the room where I am, make me 
feel as if I was ona bed of nettles —they worry 
me and hurt me ; they do not say anything— 
I wish they did—nor do anything—I wish they 
would go out. They are anything on earth 
but peace-bearers. But I have seen the gra- 
cious faces of holy women so full of life, so full 
of rest, and so full of peace that I think I begin 
to know what God’s angels are, I have seen 
them beside the cradle with the dying child; 
I have heard them say, as the child took its 
flight, ‘‘ Farewell, my darling, God shall have 
thee.’’ 1 have seen them in embarrassments 
and poverty to shine still ; I have seen them in 
all the hardest ways of life like their Master, 
‘‘ who for the joy that was set before Him en- 
dured the Cross, despising the shame.’’ And 
these are Gospel sermons, these are walking ser- 
mons, these are household sermons, these tell 
children what it is to be Christians, and when 
away from their father’s house, and scattered 
over the world, and subject to various tempta- 
tions, and seeing false religions, and hearing 
all sorts of philosophy, they wander from the 
faith of their childhood, there is one thread 
that never breaks—‘‘ My mother was a Chris- 
tian,’’ and by that golden thread, oh, how 
many very far wandering have been brought 
back again to the Shepherd and Bishop of 
their souls! Free, loving, living, shining life 
is God’s benediction to any household, and if 
you could only get a church full of them you 
would have what has never happened since 
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Pentecost. It is your bad-living Christians 
that make men doubt whether there is any re- 
ligion, for a flaming, joyous, modest, sweet 
soul not only no man ever does doubt, but no 
man ever wants to doubt such a soul as that. 
And if we could have any eloquent ministers 
there, like everybody else subject to passions 
and infirmities, and if we could have a whole 
congregation, and could stand and look at them 
in our higher and rapturous moods, and say, 
as the apostle said, ‘*‘ Ye are our epistle, 
known and read of all men,”’ half the work of 
evangelizing the globe would be done. It is 
the poverty of Christian experience that wakes 
infidelity ; it is the bad lives of Christians that 
make men doubt whether there are any real 
lives of Christians. I remark once more what 
may be gathered easily from the tenor of our 
foregoing remarks, that a little education in re- 
ligion may be better than nothing ; but a little 
education does not bring forth the full fruit of 
the Spirit. There are many persons that have 
just enough religion to trouble them ; they 
have a conscience that will not be quiet and is 
continually condemning them. Now, a true 
religion is like fruit ; when the sun has turned 
the acid juices of it to sweetness the fruit is 
delicious ; but in the early season it is not—it 
is sour and bitter. There are thousands of 
Christian men and women that are perpetually 
eating green fruit. A little religion is hardly 
worth your while, because you must depend 
upon it as a kind of premium paid in. Many 
persons have an idea that religion isa policy 
of insurance against future fire, and if once 
they have paid in, why, that has settled it and 
it will stand. All these illustrations and fig- 
ures are misleading in every way. Religion is 
character, it is permanence in a man’s own 
nature, it is a new life, it is being born again 
and built up on a higher plane ; and when a 
man has just enough education to be fretting 
because he has no more, just enough to keep 
awake in him his conscience, his fears, his 
dreads, I will not say he had better have none, 
but I will say that he does not know nor can 
he know what the full fruition of God's Spirit 
in the human soul is, for if religion is worth 
anything it is worth everything. What would 
you say ifa man who had been a thief all his 
life wished to know how it would feel to be 
honest? There be many thieves, no doubt, 
that watch everybody they meet for fear it is a 
sheriff or a constable. There are many men 
who fear every time there isa knock at the door 
that it is some one after them. But we will 
suppose him converted, or that he thinks he 
has been converted, and he says, ‘‘I have 
determined to be an honest man after this, and 
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I think I see the signs of grace increasing in 
me. Last week I stolea pound, but this week 
only a shilling.’ That kind of reform in re- 
ligion is very suspicious. A man that used 
to get drunk four times a week and is reformed 
so that he only gets drunk oncea month is not 
reformed ; he does not know what temperance 
means. He may be on the way to knowing 
it, but not yet. 

Now, in regard to the true experience of 
Christian light and joy, go for the whole of it. 
It is worth everything. It makes life easy ; 
it makes experience radiant ; it is the purpose 
of God, and the promises of God cover the 
whole ground, and ‘‘ whosoever will let him 
take of the water of life freely.’’ ‘‘ I will give 
him rest unto his soul,’” says Jesus. 

Let me, in closing, only say one word more. 
Christ's way of happiness is not man's way of 
happiness. You are not happy in proportion 
as you are rich ; you are not happy in propor- 
tion as you are high in station, nor as you are 
in influence ; indeed, I often think that the 
more a man has of this world’s goods and - 
honors the less happy he is. I am _ happier 
than if I was rich—I am far from it; but I 
know the lives of rich men, and I would not 
be arich man such as I have seen—no, not 
for all the globe if it were one solid mass of 
gold. For how do men get riches but by sac- 
rificing too often humanity, knowledge, taste, 
refinement, conscience? They win their souls 
to bribe Mammon withal. I have seen ships 
in the old days that lay off a port, blown off 
the shore by adverse winds, steamers that could 
not make the harbor, fuel giving out, bulk- 
heads torn asunder, the inflammable cargo used 
to raise steam, beating against the wind and 
waves until they came into port at last all dis- 
mantled, and I have seen a great many rich 
men that came into the port of old age with 
everything torn out and burned up that should 
make them happy in their old age—empty, 
stripped, almost valueless.) A man may seek 
in this world riches, and honor, and station, 
and all the pleasures that come from the appe- 
tites, the lusts, or the passions, and he sows to 
the wind and reaps the whirlwind, and life 
goes out with him at last, dark, and a clouded 
sun—no hope, no joy. And I have seen 
women from whose hand had been snatched 
everything that was dear in life except hope, 
and love, and trust ; impoverished, abused by 
drunken husbands, sometimes—I have seen 
them when it seemed to me that they had 
nothing on earth to make them happy, while 
they said, ‘‘I have everything on earth to 
make me happy ; I ama child of the King, 
and He never leaves me nor forsakes me; I 
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am happy because I am the Lord’s.’’ I tell 
you that the pomp and service of great fu- 
nerals has oftentimes very few angels hovering 
in the air; I tell you there be many and many 
poor pauper funerals, and the air is thick with 
the angels that are convoying that happy and 
blessed soul to the kingdom of God’s grace. 
Seek not the world ; seek not its honors nor 
its treasures nor its fallacious joys; build 
yourself into manhood on the pattern of Jesus 
Christ, and the things that you do not seek 
will come flocking to you of their own accord, 
and you shall have joy by day and by night, 
and hope that never fails ; and, oh, when the 
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earth recedes you will have nothing to regret ; 

you will leave ‘nothing behind you that is worth 
taking ; you will take the soul that is re-tash. 
ioned in the image of Jesus Christ ; and as 
you draw nearer to the end you will draw 
nearer to the beginning, and who can tell the 
first outburst of rapture and joy as one spring- 
ing from the prison of this clay body beholds 
Him ‘‘asHeis’’? ‘*AsHeis!’’ And hereis 
His voice, sweeter than all music, saying with 
smiles, ‘* Come ; welcome.’’ Let us all accept, 
then, Christ for our schoolmaster, and let Him 
educate us into Christian life, and then live to 
honor Him and die to enjoy Him forever 
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Text: ‘‘ And the Lord descended in the 
cloud, and stood with him there, and pro- 
claimed the name of the Lord. And the Lord 
passed by before him, and proclaimed, The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
longsuffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin, and that 
will by no means clear the guilty ; visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and 
upon the children’s children, unto the third 
and to the fourth generation.’’ — Exopus 
XXXiv. 5-7. 

Here you have the charter of God’s moral 
government of this world. We know what 
God’s government is over insensate matter, the 
law of force, the law of necessity. God never 
appeals to the mountains except in poetic form. 
He never says to a rock, ‘‘ Descend.’’ When 
it is let go, it goes down with its own impetu- 
ousness. We know what the law of matter is, 
its necessity, and government. But here we 
have another kind of government—over mind, 
and it is very important to know what is that 
constitution or charter by which God raises, 
punishes, approves, or dislikes human conduct 
—how He means to deal with it. In these 
words that I have read, you may, I think, see 
that-we have the moral constitution of God 
expressed, by which the human race, emerging 
into lifé, is to be governed. 

We have had a great many things said about 
God ; no being in the universe has ever been 
so maltreated and misrepresented, made so 


dreadful and so hateful as God, and that work 
of slander still goes on through misconceptions 
and through the imperfect ideas that have 
drifted down from ages of barbarism. The 
character of God is still maligned. ‘There are 
views of God that are so demoniac, that for 
self-respect a man who holds them should be 
an infidel in view of the Divine nature which 
opposes itself to the results of Christ’s life and 
disposition and to the moral justice of men 
that have been brought up in the school ot 
Christ. Where a pulpit is so forlorn and bar- 
ren and barbarous as still to be presenting a 
hatetul, demoniacal view of God, it is itselfa 
father of infidelity in every respect. The God 
of the Old Testament and of the New as man- 
ifest in Jesus Christ must both of them come 
within the divine circle of love. ‘‘ Love God 
with all your heart and men as your own 
selves,’’ said Christ. Everything was built on 
that, therefore any other foundation than that 
of love which is laid for the spiritual govern- 
ment of God in this world isa false founda- 
tion. Men may be saved, but it will be so as 
by fire, that do not build on that, and they 
ought to be a little scorched, for if there is 
any ything that should be dear to’a man it is the 
character of the loving God in whom we live 
and move and have our being. It is our her- 
itage, it is our hope, it is to be our salvation. 
Now, I have read to you in the preliminary 
seryice the request of Moses, who was entering 
on the greatest task that any man can undertake 
—to bring up and govern a slave-held people 
that had just emerged from their bondage, and 
who, like all enslaved people, were full of all 
weakness and meanness. He asked God to 























give him a conception of Himself, so that he 
could see how to steer; and in His great gra- 
ciousness God says by implication, yes, yes 
almost literally ; ‘‘ I will not show you My 
glory ’’—no man can look in the face of the 
sun and retain his sight, it will blind him— 
“but I will show you My goodness.’’ Yet, 
otherwhere in the Bible, God says His goodness 
is His glory. God is a great deal more than 
we can understand. We can understand a 
great deal of the Divine character ; but when 
we have carried it to the utmost limit of com- 
prehension, God goes on above and below, and 
incomparably greater than the greatest thought 
of Him by human consciousness or reason, for 
we understand of God only so much as we 
have the germs of in ourselves. I have in my 
hand a sprinkling of the ocean ; that is enough 
to tell me what water is, one drop will do that, 
but one drop won't tell me how much water 
there is on the globe all round and round. 
Human experiences will give some insight into 
what love means, into what justice means, into 
what patience means, into what long-suffering 
means ; but how can they interpret the God of 
all the ages, that has been unfolding the human 
family through all its stages of savage life, bar- 
baric life, semi-civilized life, and every con- 
ceivable combination of human experience ? 
Who among us is big enough to take in the 
infinitude of the Eternal? ‘The agnostic says 
God cannot be known. If you mean the 
whole of Him, He cannot; but that is no 
argument against the knowledge of a part. Job 
says, ‘* These are parts of His ways,’’ and Dr. 
Chalmers interprets that and says God’s works 
area chain; we look up through the lowest 
links, but who can see right up to the throne 
itself ? 

The proclamation on Sinai is a brief outline 
of the Divine nature and the method which 
God pursues in dealing with mankind. Sub- 
lime it is in scope and substance, but it is more 
remarkable that it should have been developed 
in that age. We look away, back through the 
thousands of years, and we see Sinai, we hear 
the voice, and the most perfect delineation of 
God's character and moral government comes 
sounding down to us through theages. ‘There 
isnot a word too much or a single sentence to 
be added. How did it come in that remote 
period? Then, when we think of the other 


mountain, Sinai speaks of Calvary, because they 
are both the same; it is the answer of the 
more modern age to the declaration of the ex- 
treme, old periods of the history of the world, 
and Sinai and Jesus are speaking in the same 
language, only Jesus is interpreting Jehovah, 
and making known by His conductand suffer- 
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ing what was declared to be the long-suffering 
and kindness of the God of the Old Testa- 
ment, 

Now, compare this character and delinea- 
tion of Jehovah, if you have the requisite 
knowledge, with the pregnant ideas of the gods 
of the heathen nations around about. The 
gods of heathendom were not condemned be- 
cause they were not orthodox ; it was not on 
account of their heresies that the old prophets 
condemned the idols, it was because they were 
miserable, wretched, dirty passions made to be 
gods. ‘The reason why the Israelites destroyed 
the heathen nations about them was not be- 
cause they differed in their religious worship, 
it was that Venus and Bacchus and _ bloody 
Mammon—lust, cruelty, and every animal 
quality —were enthroned in their idols, and 
to worship them they had to worship the very 
worst qualities of humanity. And if you look 
to the mythology of the Roman and the Greek 
there is not a Greek god made known in the 
whole length of their literature that a decent 
man could afford to live with in modern times 
—not one—and in regard to the most of them 
if they had lived in our day, they would be in 
a penitentiary. ‘That out of such beliefs and 
misapprehensions and gross slanders of divin- 
ity there should have arisen this stately de- 
scription of Jehovah is one of the wonders of 
evolving history. After thousands of years we 
come down to a more perfect conception of it, 
because we have seen the unfolding of it in the 
course of God’s dealings with nations and with 
mankind. 

There are three aspects that well deserve a 
moment's attention separately. First, there 
is in this description the introduction of the 
fact of heredity ; there is a declaration that 
morality is the end sought by creation ; that 
nature, properly directed, works toward the 
higher, and not toward the lower qualities of 
mankind, and tends toward intelligence, obedi- 
ence, prosperity—that that is the direction in 
which the natural world was intended to work 
out itself—toward morality, and, thirdly, the 
moral character that is given of God in con- 
ducting His government over mind and mat- 
ter. 

Now, what is heredity? Weall know ina 
general way that the progeny follows the par- 
ents. Lions’ whelps are all lions’ cubs ; the 
bear brings forth no sheep—only a bear; the 
horse brings forth colts that are in their turn 
horses ; eagles breed eagles; doves breed 
doves, and in the offspring of the lower king- 
dom the margin is very straight in which they 
change. You never knew a depraved dove. 
You never heard of a civilized shark, nor of 
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any shark that was other than a shark. He 
follows the line of his endowments. Some 
things are produced from seed, and never from 
anything else, and all that is created below man 
has, comparatively speaking, so low a range, 
that there is not much space between the top 
and the bottom, and therefore there is not 
much room for fermentation and for develop- 
ment. The first creature that can sin is man, 
and the reason is that there is so much of him ; 
he has the whole animal in him, bone, muscle, 
heart, blood, passions; but man has some- 
thing beyond all that. He has a social nature 
with the animals ; then he has above that the 
moral nature, which discriminates between 
right and wrong ; and then he has the spirit- 
ual nature, which goes out beyond the mere 
animal, and reaches up to the spiritual realm. 
Sinning is the result of the conflict between the 
higher elements of man and his lower tenden- 
cies. You will find him described in Ro- 
mans vii. The flesh man is the animal ; the 
spiritual man is the man of thought, the man 
of feeling, the man of inspiration, and, as Paul 
says, they quarrel all the time. The natural, 
which is the animal man, cannot be reconciled 
to the law of God, and won’t be; he won't 
have the harness on him, and he says, ‘‘ We 
cannot please God.’’ Old interpreters said 
that man was so depraved by reason of Adam’s 
fall that he could not please God. Nonsense ! 
Stuff! A man cannot please God by his ap- 
petites and passions—and that is the sort of 
man that populates the globe mostly—man 
through his passions cannot offer anything that 
is worthy of the Divine regard ; but when he 
mortifies—that is, subdues himself, then he is 
lifting up the social and moral affections to 
God. Now he is reconciled. ‘That is God's 
law, that a man should live by the top of his 
brain, and not by the bottom of it. 

Now, in the case of heredity, this variation 
which we see in the animal kingdom is very 
slight ; but when we come to human nature, 
the possibility of variation isimmense. Aman 
can come down or go up. The household 
springs from two, and they represent different 
lines of descent, bringing down from the an- 
cestral stock different qualities, and the com- 
bination in the children is different, some fol- 
lowing the line of the father, some the line 
of the mother, and so there is an endless vari- 
ation in children. And it works both ways. 
It may work toward degeneration or toward a 
higher moral elevation ; but it is there, and 
the conduct of the parents is such as to make 
all the difference in the world in the nature that 
they should give to their children. God says, 
if you live in obedience to the great laws of 
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His kingdom you will transmit that to your 
children. I do not mean thata child is born 
in righteousness, but a child whose parents 
have lived in obedience to God's law, starts with 
a better chance for righteousness than any 
other. A parent says, with the most cursed 
selfishness known to humanity, ‘‘ If I indulge 
in drinking orin lusts I am my own worst 
enemy.’’ I beg your pardon ; you are the 
worst enemy to your children. ‘They inherit 
your indulgences ; they are cursed when they 
start on the stream of life, whose width and 
length no man can compute, for God says, ‘‘I 
will punish’’—that is the voice of nature— 
‘‘and visit the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth genera. 
tion.’’ The children of thieves are born with 
an impulse to steal ; the children of drunkards 
are born with a shattered nervous system and 
with an appetite that is as hot as hell. God 
says to parents, ‘‘ If you want your children 
to do weil, by all the love that nature and grace 
give to a man for his offspring, take care of 
yourself’’—for God's sake, and your own 
sake, and, above all, for the sake of your chil- 
dren. 

Here is, then, the declaration of that which 
is, comparatively speaking, in philosophy a 
modern doctrine, but it was uttered far back in 
the ages before ever philosophy found it out— 
‘* visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation,’’ 
Then here is the clasp, the clamp, that virtue 
has upon mankind, holding man to right ways 
through the family and for the family. 

Then, next, there is annunciation that moral- 
ity or moral excellence is the aim of the Divine 
government. ‘The end of the passage, because 
it was at the end, to a very large extent has 
been understood as a threat—namely, that He 
will by no means clear the guilty. Men say 
men are great sinners in this world, and: sin 
must somehow or other be atoned for, and God 
is not going to clear men, unless there is some 
process by which He can do it justly ; and if 
men sin, it is only by the sin being transferred 
to another, who shall bear the penalty, that 
God can clear the guilty. But that is not 
taught here ; I do not believe it is taught any- 
where. I believe in an atonement ; I believe 
God’s nature is an atonement ; it is an abso- 
lute necessity of love, and all that man wanted 
to know was, that that was perfected in the 
testimony of Jesus, the Lamb that was slain, 
from the foundation ofthe world. It was then 
disclosed more carefully than at any other time, 
but it had existed from all eternity. As long 
as God lived there was that in Him which 
would forgive iniquity, transgression, and sin. 
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But the declaration here is this, ‘* My Gov- 
emment is not indifferent which way the 
human race goes. If the human race are 
under animal passions and are determined to 
go down, I will not bless them ; they shall 
reap the fruit of their own doing and be filled 
with their own devices ; I will hold steadfastly 
to this, and itis my purpose that they shall 
work upward, and I will never forget it ; I will 
never through indolence, I will never through 
weak sentimentality, I will never, for any pur- 
pose whatever, consent that this great human 
race, on the revolving ball, shall go trudging 
down, back, back to the primal existence of 
the animal world ; that is not the economy I 
am exercising in the world ; I will not clear 
the guilty in that sense. Obedience to law 
shall forever and forever be the condition of 
satisfaction ; I will make it clear in every fam- 
ily; I will make it clear in every neighbor- 
hood ; I will make it clear in every nation, in 
every age,’’ and from the beginning down to 
this day strength, prosperity, health, long life, 
and everything that blesses this world in the 
human economy have come from obeying the 
laws of God. And all the groaning and 
trouble and woe that creation has seen down 
to this day, the whole of it, has come from the 
failure of men to obey those laws of God that 
should lift them from the animal and carry 
them up to the intelligent and virtuous. The 
sun rises and sets to carry out the purposes of 
God ; seasons come and go for the sake of 
promoting the development of men upward 
and upward. ‘The history of the world is read 
backward if you do not see that tendency ; 
and when you follow that tendency to the root, 
you hear God say, ‘‘ This is what I mean ; I 
will make a difference between goodness and 
selfishness, between mercy and cruelty. I will 
make the whole of history to declare this one 
thing, that God is a Father who seeks man’s 
spiritual elevation ; no man can cheat Me; 
what a man sows that shall he reap—he that 
sows to the flesh shall reap corruption, and 
out of corruption comes the tormenting worm ; 
and he that sows to the spirit shall reap life, 
and life everlasting.”’ So that we have here 
nota declaration of God’s vengefulness, not 
what some not well-taught men have declared, 
that God has such love of good folks, that He 
sits above and says, ‘‘ No matter what hap- 
pens, I will take care of you ;’’ and to the 
wicked, ‘‘ Ye cursed creatures, you are damn. 
able, and I will damn you ; I will doit for the 
sake of My law, for the sake of My justice ; I 
will do it because I promised todoit.’’ There 
is such a heathen view of God, that Watts 
spoke of sprinkling the burning throne with 
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blood, as if baptizing a bloody, demoniac 
Deity. No, no; the decree that runs through 
all human unfolding is this, to lift men higher 
and higher, and he uses pain and penalty as a 
parent does, not because he hates the child, 
but because he loves him, and oftentimes the 
want of pain causes a child to slide down to 
worse and worse. 

Now, in the conduct of such a government 
as this we have, in the third place, the declara- 
tion of the administration which God will pur- 
sue. Here is the description of Him: ‘‘ The 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffer- 
ing and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgressions and sin, and that will by no 
means clear the guilty.”’ Put these two qual- 
ities together if you can. ‘Take these qualities 
of God’s administration—mercifulness, gra- 
ciousness, long-suffering, patience, abundant 
goodness. Whena poor man hasa little treas- 
ure abundance means something to him ; but 
over against his house is a neighbor with a 
larger farm, with more herds and cattle, and 
abundance means a good deal more then. 
And in a neighboring town there is a million- 
aire who has endless resources, and abundance 
means a great dealmore then. And when you 
go to the monarchy and the national treasury, 
royal abundance stretches itself out almost be- 
yond imagination. What, then, is abundance 
with God, Infinite, unspeakable in height and 
depth, and length and breadth! And when 
that abundance is abundant in goadness! 
There are a good many just men in the neigh- 
borhood—very nice sort of folks, but they are 
cool, right straight up and down, not much 
elasticity in them, hard when it is necessary, 
tolerably good-natured ; but there is in the 
neighborhood some kindly woman. I re- 
member my old nurse; I remember what 
goodness was when I think of her. When I 
was hurt, she was hurt ; when I was sad, she 
was sad; when I was afraid to go to my 
mother, I could go to my nurse. My mother 
was too pious for me ; my mother that brought 
me up—my second mother—as good a 
woman as ever lived, was without any demon- 
strativeness of sympathy. And I never once 
in all my childhood, when I was hurt, ran and 
put my head in her lap—never. 1 used to go 
to the door and hear her praying, and I know 
she was praying for me ; but old Anne Chan- 
dler, how she, in her gracious lap, squeezed 
me! When I wasin trouble I ran to her—from 
her came the cake, from her came the candy, 
from her came the sweet promises to go out— 
and if I was sent to the cold room and the 
cheerless bed, she ministered to me in the 
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morning, and made my slices of hunger-bread 
proportionately thick, and put enough mo- 
lasses on it. Goodness! Oh, what a word 
that is! There are no latitudes, no longitudes 
to goodness. And ‘‘ abundant goodness,’’ 
and ‘‘ divine,’’ what must they be? The sun 
is not bright enough to tell the brightness of 
God's sweet face, nor yet the tranquil moon to 
tell of His mercy, nor the summer, with all its 
treasures, can tell the trembling soul of all 
God’s goodness —His fulness always changing, 
never ending. Jesus Christ taught the world 
that Divine love suffered, that Divine love was 
of a nature that suffered for another rather than 
that other should suffer for Himself—He gave 
His life once by laying it down, and afterward 
by taking it up, and wearing it forever and 
ever that He might bring many sons and 
daughters home to glory. If there be any 
thought of God that is other than that, if He 
is not the most beautiful, the most loving, the 
sweetest tempered, the most gentle and pa- 
tient ; if God is not of all you ever knew the 
most blessed in disposition, then the Bible 
lies. Go and see what mothers are, and you 
gather the sweetest conception of human life at 
the side of the cradle ; but that is only a spark 
out of the soul of God. Go and see howa 
man will toil for his children ; how he will live 
low for the sake of their living high ; and how 
must the eternal God for countless thousands 
of years have been suffering with this world 
that He may raise it up little by little, and be 
the salvation of the race. All the terror which 
is spoken of in God is that terror that works 
out through you. Is God terrible when He 
stands behind a sinner, and won’t let him go 
down—when He stands like a sharp-pointed 
hedge near him? A hedge is a good thing if 
there is a precipice on the other side. If you 
know there is a hedge you go along knowing 
you cannot tumble over. The thorns may 
scratch a man, and he does not like them, but 
he likes them better than he likes death. A 
man’s sutferings are God’s voice, by which 
God determines they should not go down ; and 
pain and penalty are parts of God’s mercy 
toward the race, that otherwise, in uncontrolled 
animalism, would wreck itself and be destroyed. 

And, more than that, in God there isall that 
is esteemed among men. Are the lines of 
beauty beautiful? God is the artist. Are 
colors exquisite? They would not have been 
here if God had not been delighted with color. 
The voice of poetry, is that sweet in your ear? 
Who gave birth to the poet? Is oratory and 
commanding eloquence entrancing? God is 
the most eloquent preacher that ever was. 
When you come to see Him as He is He will 
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not seat you on a bench and put you through 
the catechism ; He will not talk theology to 
you. Most gentle and winsome is the God of 
all long-suffering and patience and goodness, 
and He wants the same in us, for He says the 
fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, patience, gentleness, goodness, self- 
government. These are the fruits of going 
to school to God in the human soul, so that 
when He shall appear, and we shall be like 
Him and see Him as He is, we shall be per- 
fectly satisfied. You never are satisfied—I 
never have been. I have had hours that 
seemed full, but they quivered and disap. 
peared. Neither by my reason have I ever 
been filled with knowledge as I would: nor 
has my moral sense ever discerned the differ- 
ent shades between right and wrong as I would, 
I see what I want to do and mean to do, but 
am forever falling short of it, and my whole 
conscience condemns me, and I am not satis- 
fied. For even love itself is shallow, and he 
that invests in love invests in trouble, and the 
family is broken up, and ambitions are broken 
up, even when honorable and worthy, and in 
this life we are strangers and pilgrims, and are 
seeking ourselves and seeking our Father’s 
house ; but when you have broken through, 
and see Him as He is, and see yourselves ac- 
cording to the perfectness of the eternal world, 
every quality will be harmonious to the whole 
soul, and that soul, Jooking through the end- 
less ages of the eternity, will be full of God, 
reconciled to God, to itself, and absolutely in 
concord with the whole realm of Divine 
thought, meaning, and purpose. 

I remark, in view of these explanations, first, 
that this is the only view of God that fits the 
condition of the creation and the unfolding of 
mankind. I cannot conceive of anything 
more insane, or that would so soon make me 
insane, as first to see the way in which man- 
kind were thrust out in this world, and through 
how many ages men have struggled without 
instruction, without knowledge, with perpetu- 
ating and accumulating miseries, without altar, 
without church, without a Bible, without any 
thought of the future. To-day the continent 
of Africa might be sunk to the bottom of the 
sea, and the world would not lose anything, 
with the exception of the emigrants that have 
gone into it—nota machine, nota conception, 
not a law, not one single philosophy—noth- 
ing! The bubblesfrom the bottom of the sea 
would be worth as much as the men that live 
there to-day. That has been going on for 
thousands of years. Then take Asia and the 
islands of the sea, and when you come to con- 
sider that over against that we have been taught 
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that God sits in the heavens and dooms every 
creature that does not come up to the fantastic 
idea of regeneration to eternal damnation ; 
that there is a pit of darkness underneath the 
world big enough to hold the millions and 
millions of creatures that God has been manu- 
facturing through the ages and left them alone, 
left them merely to the light of nature—why, 
if I believed that I would forswear all religion ; 
if believed that, though the voice of Sinai 
were to thunder in my ear, ‘* Bow down and 
worship such a God,’’ every instinct of Christ 
that has been bred in me would say, ‘‘I 
won't. I won’t worship demoniacal cruelty ; 
I won’t worship a God that creates millions of 
men and lets them alone to the dim light of 
nature, and then subjects them to an eternity 
of torture—I won’t do it.’’ If a man bred 
serpents and sent them out into the streets, 
you would stop that very quickly, you would 
not let him carry on such a trade as that ; but 
the old barbaric theology has taught us that 
God has been manufacturing creatures by mill- 
ions for countless ages, and sent them out into 
the world without caring where they have gone. 
I believe we have immortality by faith in Jesus 
Christ; I believe that men are animals, are 
born animals, and perish with the animals, 
and it is not until faith comes that we have life 
and immortality in Jesus Christ. That dis- 
poses of the hideous mass of cruelty that has 
been taught us from ages past. 

God is not in a hurry; He dwelleth in 
eternity, and can take a thousand vears as if 
they were one day, and carry on the great 
scheme of creation, with all its wonderful de- 
velopments. There is no cruelty in the fact 
that all the way through the world God has 
been long-suffering, and gentle, and merciful, 
and patient, and has dealt with the race as 
they needed to be dealt with. No mother that 
ever carried a sick child in her bosom, no 
nurse that ever passed night and day in an un- 
wholesome room, can compare with the un- 
paralleled patience of God to such a world as 
this. He knew what He was doing when He 
undertook sucha vast task, and He has carried 
it out through the ages in such a way that we 
can rejoice and glorify God for the grandeur 
of His love, His mercy, and His long-suffer- 
ing. With such a God over you, you come to 
understand what Christ said to Mary, ‘‘ I as- 
cend up to My God and to your God.’’ You 
are the children of such a God as this. 

Now, I ask every one here that pretends to 
be governed by good sense and reason, have 
you conducted yourself toward such a God in 
a manner that is sensible, that is reasonable ? 
I ask every man if you have been an obedient 
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child even in the measure of your own knowl- 
edge. Has not your dominant state of mind 
been this—that you are afraid of God, and that 
you have juggled yourself with the thought 
that you would get out of this world as much 
pleasure as you can, and somehow or other 
would make a turn and a jerk at the end and 
get on the right side, and not be lost forever ? 
Have you treated God as He has treated you, 
and are you living toward Him dutifully, af- 
fectionately, and honorably? Are not you 
mean? If anybody should treat you in such 
a way as that are there words in the English 
language that could depict your indignation at 
such meanness as to live to pervert the gifts, 
and to study disobedience, and to thwart affec- 
tion, and to do all in your power to alienate 
and separate you from God ? 

When, therefore, we call men to repentance, 
to accept a more blessed view of God in Jesus 
Christ, and to live by faith in that view, are we 
fanatics? Are we crazy? The man that is 
living without believing in such a religion as is 
set forth here—he is the fanatic, the lunatic 
run mad, In wilfulness, in selfishness, in pas- 
sion, and in vice men think they have liberty 
in them and pleasure ; but, in point of fact, 
under the administration and government of 
the God of whom I have been speaking, sel- 
fishness is found to contract a man. Ifa belt 
be buttoned up just enough to hold the clothes 
together, very good ; but suppose every day 
you put the buckle higher, and the next day 
higher still, and goon pulling it in, by and by 
you make yourself as small as a wasp. Sel- 
fishness is different from selfness. Selfness is 
that care which every man must have to main- 
tain existence ; selfishness is such a considera- 
tion of self as to deprive others of sympathy. 
Pleasure was not meant to run with transgres- 
sion ; God has not made this world so that 
disobedience to His fundamental laws is going 
to produce quietness and satisfaction. A man 
may swallow the whole capital of life in a few 
minutes or a few days, but life has to run on, 
and one pleasure is very soon exhausted except 
in those that employ moderation and obedi- 
ence in religious life. Then there is pleasure 
forevermore, both on earth and at the right 
hand of God. 

So that a man is free not because he has his 
own way. <A man wants all forms of stimulat- 
ing wine and luxury and pleasures, and by and 
by he says, ‘‘ There are those miserable hypo- 
crites going in and pretending they are having 
a good time, but I am the boy that knows how 
to take comfort as I go along in this world.’’ 
Yes, and by-and-by he takes hold of <is foot 
—he has had his good time, and it has run 
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off ; he is rich, he has more money than he 
knows what todo with ; but his bandaged foot 
is lying in the chair beside him, his brow is 
wrinkled, and he curses the doctor and curses 
himself. He has splendid pictures hanging 
about ; but do you suppose he ever looks at 
them? He never cares for anything ; he only 
wishes to get rid of the pain and die as quick 
as possible. That is the end of self-indul- 
gence. If a man thinks that by stimulating 
pleasures is the way to liberty and to pleasure 
and power, he is a fool. The gallows ought 
to teach better than that ; the poorhouse ought 
to teach better than that ; the hospital ought to 
tell you better than that. ‘The way to liberty 
is obedience to the laws of God. 1 cannot 
run, but I can make a locomotive and study 
God's mechanical laws, and that will carry me 
much faster than my own feet ; 1 cannot drive 
a ship, but I understand what the wind is 
meant for, and I hoist the sails, and the wind 
does my work for me ; I cannot see what is 
going onin every season, but if I study mathe- 
matics, by-and-by I can become a sort of 
prophet, and understand what is going on in 
the physical and material universe. 

The man that knows God’s laws in the 
world and conforms to them has God in him, 
working for him. I cannot grind as the old 
mill did, but I can make a river do it for me ; 
I cannot control the elements, but electricity 
can fix them so that they run across the ocean, 
and can make them light cities. If anybody 
who understands God’s law obeys it, that law 
turns round and says, ‘* Well, stranger, what do 
you want? I will do it for you.’’ Obedience 
to Divine law is liberty, power, satisfaction. 

Every man, then, that sins, sins against his 
own body, sins against the social laws of the 
community in which he lives, against the civil 
laws necessary for the integrity of the State, and 
every man that sins against these is committing 
suicide ; he is sinning against himself. It is 
said he sins against public sentiment and pub- 
lic law. Yes, in one sense ; but it all culmi- 
nates in this—that he sins against himself, that 
he is his worst enemy. See what is said ina 
word or two by the Apostle in Romans ii. 6 
and onward : ‘‘ Who will render to every man 
according to his deeds ; to them who by pa- 
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tient continuance in well-doing seek for glory 
and honor and immortality, eternal life; but 
unto them that are contentious and do not 
obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, in- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil, of Jew 
fitst and also of the Gentile ; but glory, honor, 
and peace to every man that worketh good, to 
the Jew first and also to the Gentile.’’ There 
is the whole sentence made up. 

Now, perhaps to weary you with further dis- 
coursing, let me ask you, Is not this a God 
that every one should desire you to have, and 
is not Jesus Christ carrying out this whole 
view? I wish I could make men see as I see, 
and feel the beauty and the glory of love, 
That is God. That is the declaration of the 
Apostle John, ‘* God is love ;’’ and when you 
see, however imperfectly, the branches of 
thought that have been developed to you this 
morning, what it is to have such a God of 
long-suffering, mercy, generous patience, for- 
giving, and yet, at the same time, holding you 
up to the development of a nobler nature, 
could you not join in that rapturous song of 
creation, which I will read to you? ‘* They 
sung a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to 
take the book, and to open‘the seals thereof: 
for Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by Thy blood out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation; and _ hast 
made us unto our God kings and priests : and 
we shall reign on the earth. And I beheld, 
and 1 heard the voice of many angels round 
about the throne, and the priests, and the elders : 
and the number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thou- 
sands ; saying with aloud voice, Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, 
and glory, and blessing. And every creature 
which isin heaven, and on the earth, and under 
the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all 
that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and 
honor, and glory, and power, be unto Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb forever and ever.’’ Prepare, then, 
yourselves ; prepare to take part in that choral 
drama of the universe. God is worthy ; make 
yourselves worthy. 
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DELIVERED BY Mr. BEECHER IN THE Dritt Hart, Cariis_te, ENGLAND, SunpDAY MorwnING, 
AvucustT 22, 1886. 


Text: ‘‘ Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works, and 


”? 


glorify your Father which is in heaven.’’ — 
MatTHEW v. 16, 


The light is evidently the conduct and dis- 
position, for it is interpreted by ‘‘ good 
works.”’ ‘‘ Let your light’’—not your mis- 
takes, not your doubt, not your unbeliefs, not 
your anger and temper, not anything but that 
which is light. The light is the revealer of 
beauty. All color disappears when light goes ; 
all forms cease. Whatever there is in art in all 
its ways is the child of light ; it sinks back into 
nothing the moment that light is withdrawn. 
And tbe light that is here spoken of—the light 
of God that shines through mankind—is to re- 
veal such a character as shall make imen wish 
that they were just like Him. Nay, a right 
Christian life ought to be such a one as shall 
make men want to be religious ; as shal] never 
repel them, but shall lead them to God. A 
pretty hard saying for any of us. How many 
men have we ever drawn? How many men, 
studying our dispositions and our whole warfare 
of life, have said: ‘‘ Let us be Christians, 
too” ? : 

Now, by the Gospel is meant, I take it, the 
whole system of truth and influence which God 
employs in developing human nature and 
building it up into perfect manhood in Christ 
Jesus. All that is Gospel which is employed 
in producing men in Christ Jesus; not the 
manhood which nature inspires, but the man- 
hood that springs from grace—perfect men in 
Christ Jesus. And, as I understand the teach- 
ing here and the corroboration of it in every 
part of the New Testament, I infer that a living 
presentation of the Gospel, not in letter, his- 
tory, philosophy, but in life, in the character 
and conduct of Christian men and women— 
that is the Gospel which has the most effect in 
this world, and on which we have to rely for 
the conversion of the world, for the advance- 
ment of Christian civilization. ‘‘ Let your life 
so shine’’—you might so change the word 
without changing, but only intensifying the 
sense—so shine, and be so beautiful, so ad- 
mirable, that men will be won by what you are 
to a Christian life and to true holiness. Let 
your life attract men to religion, in short, 
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not your belief, but the fruit of belief in you ; 
not the doctrine of the letter, however much 
importance there may be in that, whatever 
functions it may serve, but the power of the 
Gospel is in the living of it, and not in the 
proclaiming of it. There isa gospel of the 
letter—a good letter, too, a good gospel. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John are the re- 
corders and interpreters of it, in its application 
to all the phases of human life, and it is to be 
found in the letters of the apostles sequent 
upon the Gospel. There is a gospel of the 
letter, ana it is not to be despised or trodden 
under foot in argument or illustration ; but 
that is not the Gospel that is going to convert 
the world. That Gospel itself, has got to be 
translated, and that translation is not going to 
be by words and philosophies, but by the turn- 
ing of the Gospel into men, and making them 
what its spirit determines them to be. 

The gospel of philosophy is very much 
preached. It is generally called theology 
There is a great difference between theology 
and religion. A man may have ever so much 
theology and no religion, and a man may have 
ever so much religion and very little theology 
And yet we are not to despise theology. We 
want both—personal religion and intellectual 
perception of the connection between fact and 
fact, dogma and dogma. ‘Theology may be 
said to be the bones of the system of religion. 
Well, if a man was courting he would not like 
to court a set of bones ; he would like to have 
some flesh on them, some bloom, And men, 
when they are drawn to life, are not drawn by 
the bones, but by that which clothes them, by 
that which is supported by them. I find no 
fault with theology except that it is made up 
of abstractions. I find no fault with dogmas 
except that there are so many of them that are 
lies. I find no fault with difficult systems ex- 
cept that they seem to have been the means of 
provocation and quarrelsomeness and divisions 
and all sorts of contests in this world. I find 
no fault with these things, because they have 
been wrongly used. There isa right way of 
using things and there is a wrong way, and in 
the history of the Church the gospel of theol- 
ogy has been the occasion of endless divisions 
and separations and quarrels and_ warfare 
and cruelty and every work of the devil. It 
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ought not to have been. It does not argue 
that a better use of theology would not have 
been subject to such a miscarriage and such 
mischief in consequence. But so it is. No 
man in this world was ever misled by the sweet 
example of a soul that was living in Jesus 
Christ. ‘No min ever was led into sect and 
controversy and quarrel by the light of His 
love, the outshining of the qualities that love 
begets. That has always brought men _to- 
gether. That which has brought men together 
is sympathy with each other by faith and love ; 
it is mere intellectual statements that have split 
men up and divided them, and given rise to 
pride, vanity, ambition, to all secularity. And 
then, when to theology are added the vast 
cumbrous institutions of historical churches, 
their lands and houses and honors, and the 
vast sectarianism that spreads itself with 
national magnitude abroad—why, then, the 
matter grows worse and worse. 

There isa gospel also of fear. There isa 
gospel that is preached in such a way as to in- 
spire in men salutary fear. There is nothing 
in the world that feels fear so much as love— 
an affectionate fear; the fear that you have 
hurt the feelings of the one you love most ; the 
fear that you are not adequate to the needs of 
one who leans upon you, or upon whom you 
lean ; the mother’s fear that what she has done 
for the babe in the sick hour should be in- 
jurious ; the parent’s fear that his example has 
not taught his children that honesty and in- 
tegrity which will make them prosper in the 
world. Love has its fear, hope has its fear— 
fear lest the hope being set before us we should 
come short by our unbelief. 

But there is a fear of ;another kind—it is the 
fear that the slave has toward his master, it is 
the fear that men have that harm will overtake 
them, the fear of the miser that somebody will 
find out his chest and his abundance there—it 
isa drastic, animal, low-toned fear ; and any 
time that the Gospel is preached to mankind 
in such a way as to arouse a fear of damnation, 
it is not the Gospel any more, There isa 
danger on that side; there is a perishing life 
on the other side : character, conduct, and re- 
sponsibility go beyond the grave. But that is 
not what the New Testament was written for, 
nor what Christ came to make known to man- 
kind. There may be a salutary and remote 
use of the great danger beyond ; yet if a man 
preaches the Gospel so that the main influence 
of his appeal to men is ‘‘ Save yourselves from 
damnation,’’ and drives them like a flock of 
sheep into the right way, it is not likely that 
they will be much better after they are driven 
in than they were before. I do not think that 
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servile fear ever enriches anybody ; and Christ, 
in the moment of His profoundest confidence 
in His disciples, sought even to disaim the 
little that they had: ‘‘I call you not hence. 
forth My servants (or slaves), but friends,” 
When a man is a friend all the motives that act 
upon him — love and gentleness and honor, 
and sweet persuasion and example—lift him 
up. When a man isa servant or a slave sor. 
did motives are apt to come in—the man acts 
from his animal temperament, not from his 
moral and spiritual. 

Then there is also a gospel of justice, and ] 
quarrel—well, I quarrel a good deal with 
everything in this world, most of all with 
myself, but with a good many things besides, 
and I quarrel with the way in which men have 
put this question of justice and of love. The 
philosophies do it ; they say that justice would 
set everything right in this world, and men are 
preaching a gospel of divine justice that must 
be satisfied first. I affirm that there is no jus- 
tice in this world except the firstborn of love, 
that love is itself the parent, and that any jus- 
tice that does not spring {rom a warm, sym- 
pathetic, self-sacrificing love toward the object 
of justice is animal, cruel, heterodox. On the 
other hand, I hold that the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ was meant to institute, first, the inspira- 
tion of a true and noble love as the mainspring 
of the preaching and living of men, and, 
secondly, to institute such a belief in Him per- 
sonally as that the motive should spring up in 
the human consciousness, not from the coer- 
cion of a system, not from symbols, or rituals, 
or sacrifices, or observances, not from outward 
persuasions, but that there should be sucha 
living consciousness of Christ ever present with 
you as that your motive should spring from 
love to Him and from the consciousness of 
His love to’you. That is my conception of 
the Gospel—it is a system to supplant nature 
by overgrowing it. For nature is like a trellis 
—in itself nothing but hard and _ seascned 
wood, and grace is the vine that overgrows it 
and covers it, and is full both of beauty of leaf 
and lusciousness of fruit. 

That is the true Gospel. ‘Then how do you 
teach it? Well, in a manner by the way 
Christ lived, in a manner by words which cary 
in themselves a certain efflorescence, but 
chiefly ‘‘ Let your light so shine.’’ Be that 
which the Gospel came to make men; be it 
yourself so largely, so forcibly, so continuously, 
so automatically and habitually, unconsciously 
as well as consciously, be so changed and 
charged with the spirit of Jesus Christ in youl 
own life, that whenever men look at you, whal- 
ever they doubt—they may doubt doctrine of 
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clergy, they may doubt orthodoxy, they may 
doubt the Church Or the inspiration of the 
Bible—they will not doubt that you are Christ- 
like, and that to be Christ-like is to be beauti- 
ful, attractive, and has in it ‘‘ the promise of 
the life that now is as well as the life that is to 
come.’’ That is the preaching that does not 
need a pulpit, does not need ordination, ex- 
cept that which the Holy Ghost gives when it 
produces the fruits of the spirit, and when man 
is reconciled through love to Jesus Christ. 

Now, while physical truth and abstract phi- 
losophy need not depend on the character of 
the teacher, yet all social and all moral truth 
depend largely upon the living exemplification 
of them. A man’s calculations in astronomy 
have nothing to do with whether he isa cur- 
mudgeon or a gentleman; a man’s deductions in 
geology, a man’s teaching in botany have 
nothing to do with his personal character. 
The meanest man in the universe may, after 
all, be one of the clearest men in the produc- 
tion of truth. All that class of truth that be- 
longs to the senses and, as we may say, to the 
outside of a man does not depend upon the 
character of the man that teaches it; but all 
that truth that is social, that has relation to the 
affections and sympathies of mankind, and all 
that truth that is spiritual, that lifts a man up 
into the ideal, into a higher conception of 
right and duty, and the beauty of love and the 
service of God and the hope of immortality— 
all those truths do largely depend upon the 
man that teaches them. For if aman be him- 
self known to be morose, fault-finding, and if 
he growls out: ‘‘ You ought to love God,”’ 
there is no man in creation who would be led 
in that way to try and love God ; the influence 
of such a man would batter the whole thing to 
pieces. But if a man is known to be himself 
just and generous, easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy, full of gentleness, and if he should 
say: ‘‘I beseech you by the mercies of God 
that ye be reconciled through Jesus Christ,’’ 
every one will say : ‘‘ That is persuasion, that 
is what he lives—it is beautiful ; there is reason 
in his statement, there is reason in his life.’’ 

It is the power of life in its threefold develop- 
ment that is the power of the Gospel itself. 
When I say this, of course I do not think it 
necessary to defend myself against any ultra- 
theological imputation that I set aside the 
direct power of God. For the power of God 
is life itself. I am alive because God’s power 
is with me and in me, and everything that is 
in the whole realm of conscious or unconscious 
life indicates the immediate presence, the all- 
pervasive persuasion of the divine mind which 
fills the universe, and: overflows it to all eter- 
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nity. But, so far as human instrumentality is 
concerned, I speak of the threefold ‘develop- 
ment of man—first, as animal in his disposi- 
tions, depending upon which part of the brain 
he uses, the top or the bottom, the animal 
part or the angel part, with its fluctuations, 
coming and going, the nascent and incessant 
action of a man’s social faculties, his disposi- 
tion, his conduct ; secondly, the outworking 
of what is inward in him, showing itself in 
words, in actions, in both the negative and 
affirmative forms ; and, thirdly, character, and 
the rendering of both these first two items so 
permanent that they assume to themselves the 
inevitableness of habit. When a man learns 
the violin, everybody within half a mile knows 
how hard it is. When he has gone for his 
summer vacation and has come back, people 
say: ‘‘ He has improved very much ;’’ it is 
much easier to him, and he goes smoothly 
through all the intricacies of sound. When he 
has gone away for five years, and comes back 
master of the violin, men say: ‘‘ The thing 
seems to play itself: I don’t believe he thinks 
at all where to put his fingers ; the music rolls 
out like water from a fountain.’’ It is with 
everything in life ; we have to begin our train- 
ing, and, finally, we become relatively perfect, 
everything becoming automatic, so that we do 
it without thinking. How much is two and 
two? You don’t stop to think, and say: 
‘* Two and two are—four.’’ There was a time 
when you did. Ten from forty, how much? 
You know at once—it comes like a flash of 
lightning. When a man begins to walk he 
makes tottering work of it; when he has 
grown up he never thinks where to put his feet. 
The untrained man, when he goes into good 
company, does not know what to do with his 
hands; but after he has mixed with good 
society, and has some self-respect, he has no 
trouble; he never thinks where he stands or 
how he gestures. Whena man learns a lan- 
guage—I pity those who hear him talk! But 
after he is perfected he goes on easily, and 
everybody sees it. ‘That is how human life 
goes on. First there is the exercise of will 
power, of endeavors ; gradually we progress, 
and get nearer and nearer to the automatic 
state, and, by-and-by, when we come to any- 
thing near perfection, we do things without 
knowing it. The musician does not stop and 
think where he is to put his fingers on the 
piano. You do not think anything about the 
words when you read them. Once you were 
puzzled to read a book ; but now you read 
without spelling. Once you had to put your 
hand on the lines to know where you were ; 
now you do not even think anything about the 
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words. One of the most extraordinary phe- 
nomena of human education is the fact that in 
reading we do not even see the words or think 
anything about them ; but we think in the air, 
as it were ; we think of the qualities, or the de- 
scriptions, or the persons, or the truths that are 
encased in these black letters before us ; the 
mind is perfectly free from servility to them, 
although they are necessary. So in every stage 
of the Christian character. ‘There is first the 
beginning—the disposition, the working of 
out in conduct, and then carrying it along so 
far as that both disposition and conduct are 
automatic. You are established in that way 
of thinking, feeling, acting, living ; and it is 
in that stage that a man is most powerful 
regard to the teaching of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

Now, if I wanted to teach my child to love 
botany, one way would be not to let him go 
out till he had heard a lecture on botany from 
me. Every day when the boys were at play 
out-of-doors he would have to sit still and lis- 
ten to me, and be ‘‘ educated.’’ I should tell 
him of the systems of Linnzeus and the rest, 
and talk of the ‘‘ germ’’ and the “‘ petal,’’ and 
he would sit and gape and wish the hours over. 
But there is another way. I take my boy with 
me to the horticulturist to see his garden ; I 
open the gate and walk in, and there is a blaze 
of light. Here are the magnificent vines, here 
are beds of color, here are all the sweet things 
that can be imagined, whether of fragrance, or 
color, or form. He is perfectly enraptured, 
and by and by he says: ‘‘ Now, father, I 
should like to hear something about these 
things.’’ Botany did not interpret beauty ; 
the book did not make known anything 
about the reality of nature. The moment he 
sees it is the reality of nature he wants to know 
the fundamental cause or the philosophy of it 
—the underground statement in regard to the 
whole thing. It is the thing itself that wakes 
up men, not the philosophy ; that comes ata 
much later stage, and the most imperfect one, 
too. We know ‘how itis that a living emotion 
works upon men when a description of that 
emotion does not. 1 bring before you, say, 
the scene that we read of this morning; I 
never could read it without the deepest feeling 
—Christ healing the blind man, and the man 
waxing courageous by opposition, and refusing 
to deny bis benefactor though he did not know 
Him. He wasignominiously expelled from the 
church, and seems to have had to leave home 
and the city, and wander out forlorn and 
alone ; and the moment jesus heard of it He 
went after him, hunted fur him, and when He 
found him He said: ‘‘ Dost thou believe on 


the Son of God?’’ And the restored blind 
man said: ‘* Who is He that I might be 
lieve ?”’ ‘* It is He that healed thee ; it is He 
that is before thee.’’ ‘‘ Lord, I believe!’ | 
cannot read the story without tears, and you 
cannot hear me read it, and see that my eyes 
are suffused, and not feel it yourself, Ven 
know the old Latin proverb that says: ‘* Si vis 
me flere, dolendum est primum ipsi tibi,” 
ae i you want to make men cry you must cry 
first.’’ Whenever you see any one in tears you 
instantly feel a pathetic mood come on you, 
Or if you go into a house of merriment, and 
brilliant jests are flying through the air likea 
rocket, you begin to “laugh even before you 
know ‘what the jest is. The feeling of mirth 
in another begets the same in you at once, 
Or if you get into a crowd and see men with 
scowling brows and doubled fists—not a theo. 
logical crowd, but some other sort—you at 
once begin to say : ‘‘ What is this ?’’ and you 
feel excited. One man’s feelings beget the 
same in another man. Every man of a strong 
nature finds an echo in others who come round 
about him, in the distinctively common feelings 
of mankind. So it is all the way through, | 
have known parents who, because their chil- 
dren have been angry, have got angry too, 
**'You little rascal !’’ they say. ‘* What do 
you mean by losing your temper? Take 
that !’’ When the child is angry, that is the 
time for the parent to be gentle ; when the 
child is selfish, that is the time for the parent 
to subdue him by pouring generous treatment 
over him. If you want anybody to be any- 
thing, be that yourself in their presence, and 
they will incline to it. 

Now, as laughter and sorrow and courage 
and enthusiasm and love reproduce themselves 
in those that are round about, so we are right 
in extending this more largely, and _ saying 
that the way to persuade men to Christ is to be 
like Christ yourselves in their presence. There 
is no such persuasion as that. What is the 
best teaching in this world—the teaching that 
lasts the longest : ? Not in the Church, but in 
the Church before the Church—the household. 
The child grows up, the mother has the in- 
struction of it; she sings him her song, she 
meets all his sorrows with sweet gentleness and 
persuasion, she teaches him the truth of God 
and immortality, and he grows up six yeals, 
seven, eight, ten, fifteen, with the recollection 
of all her lenity, her forgiveness, and the mag- 
nanimous faith that she shows to him, and the 
hopes that she kindles in him. He does not 
know his catechism, but he understands his 
mother ; he does not know much about the 
confession of faith, but he knows a great deal 
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about the confession of his mother ;~and when 
be leaves the house and goes into the world, 
handied about by adversity, swept away by un- 
beliefs, here, there, and everywhere, there is 
always one cord that holds him ; the cord that 
held him to the altar and the church may have 
snapped, but there is one silver cord that never 
breaks, and he says: ‘‘ If ever there was a 
Christian in this world, it was my mother.’’ 
That still holds him, and, in the providence of 
God, the memory of the mother’s sanctity and 
sweetness and beauty brings back the unbeliever 
in old age to the faith with which his ‘mother 
began his early life. There is no instruction 
like the loving heart of our loving mothers in 
this whole world. 

Then we see another illustration of the power 
of living truth, as distinguished from textual 
and philosophic, in the revivals of religion. 
These have been supposed, in ages past, to be 
mere enthusiasm (a blessed enthusiasm !), to 
be anything but what they are explained to be, 
and very likely they are--the explanation is 
not always adequate to the phenomena. I 
hold that a revival of religion is the exaltation 
of the common feeling in a Christian com- 
munity, so that the whole community are lifted 
up into emotions, and they form a stream of 
influence. In religious revivals men are con- 
victed of sin; before they have always de- 
fended themselves ; but when they come into 
the presence of men broken down in the con- 
sciousness of their own sin, when the con- 
science bears witness, when unreconciled men 
come together in the presence of God, and in 
the sanctuary each confesses that he is guilty, 
and the whole audience is moved to tears— 
then it is that men are convicted of sin, and 
they feel that there is a difference between 
morality and true spiritual religion ; then it is 
that men believe that there is such a thing as 
the down-shining of the Holy Ghost in the 
affairs of men. It is the living power that pro- 
duces conviction, the most powerful convic- 
tion, You may say that it produces feeling, 
but not the accurate philosophy of feeling. 
Well, that may come afterward. If I have 
been in the desert, parched unto death, when 
Moses smote the rock, 1 should have drunk 
first, and then asked him to explain how it was 
that the fountain ran when he struck the rock. 
First the thing, then the philosophy of the 
thing to those that need the philosophy. 

So it is with the enthusiasm of patriotism. 
Ordinarily men are so concerned —and, as far 
as 1 know, with no very great blameworthiness 
—about their own affairs that they are not able 
to pay any attention to the State and the Com- 
monwealth. But, by-and-by, there come 
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rumors of attack and ‘of deadly struggle, and 
men leave their shops and their ploughs and 
their tools, and they flock together, and are 
animated by a true heroism. ‘‘ Take my 
property,’’ they say. Yes, I went through it 
twenty years ago, when the flag of the Union 
was fired at by rebellion and slavery. Such a 
shock I never knew. Men gathered together ; 
the animosities of party and sect were swept 
away, the differences of political parties were 
extinguished, and men close-handed said : 
‘‘ Anything that I have, take it for the Com- 
monwealth.’” Thus the feeling becomes infec- 
tious—men see it in each other, and all around 
patriotism flames. 

Now, these are but illustrations of what I 
understand to be in the text: ‘* Let your 
lights so shine,’’ individually, ‘‘ that men, see- 
ing your good conduct (or good works), may 
glorify your Father which is in heaven,”’ 

What, then, is the character that preaches 
the Gospel? What is the preaching of the 
Gospel in the light of these disclosures? If 
love and lovableness in all its variations and 
developments inspired admiration, the enthusi- 
asm of love, the courage of love, the liberty 
and manliness of love—why, then, love is the 
main thing. That is what Paul taught in the 
13th chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. Passing before the tribunal of the 
judgment-seat one quality after another he 
says that though he spoke with the tongue of 
men and angels, though he were eloquent, 
poetic, enthusiastic in all the utterances that 
make men wish they had genius—Paul says if 
he has not love he is but as sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal. In our day, when there is 
not so much of that, Paul would say thata 
man may be a perfect orator, an exquisite poet 
and lyrist, and yet be like a drum that makes 
the loudest sound and is the emptiest instru- 
ment in all the band ; so is the man that has 
not love, no matter what else he has got. 
Then he brings before us all the qualities that 
men do most aspire after—zeal, ostentatious 
charity, everything that is popular, and that 
leads men through ambition or popularity 
along the way of search and research—Paul 
brings them all together into one great bunch, 
and he says that unless these spring from the 
root of love they are just good for nothing, 
Nothing is good for anything that does not 
spring from the root of love—nothing in men, 
nothing in households, nothing in States, 
nothing among archangels, nothing in God 
Himself ; for God is love ; He is the Fountain 
of all the universe, because He is the God of 
love. 

But men put justice over against love, and 
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say: “Ah! this preaching of love is all 
moonshine ; it is the mere mush of sentimen- 
tality ; men never can learn anything till they 
get to the sound doctrines ; men may have a 
good deal of feeling, but feeling is fugitive— 
knowledge is the real thing—knowledge.”’ If 
there are any infidels in the world they are the 
men who put knowledge before love. If there 
is any orthodoxy in the world that is valid to 
the judgment-day and beyond it, it is the or- 
thodoxy of right loving. On these two—love 
to God and love to man—hang all the law and 
the prophets, said the Lord Himself. Love is 
the end of the law for righteousness ; love 
doeth no injury to any one ; love is the Gos- 
el. 

Who, then, are the men that are the uncon- 
scious enemies of the Gospel? First, the men 
that are fighting for the letter of the Bible while 
they are destroying the spirit of it. I do verily 
believe that there are some infidels that will 
enter the kingdom of God before some theo- 
logians. The way in which men fight for the 
outside of the Bible is not a good way ; it is 
a very ignorant way. For the Bible does not 
consist in so many pages, so much printer's 
ink, so many words, and so much history. It 
is the spirit of the Bible that is the true Bible ; 
and as the apple has a stem to hold by, but 
men do not eat the stem, and skin to protect 
the pulp, but men do not eat the skin, and 
seeds which propagate, but men do not eat the 
seeds nor the core, so it is with the Bible. It 
is the fruit of God grown through long periods 
of time, and it had to have an external and a 
physical existence. There are men who are so 
in iavor of the Bible that they will not give up 
the least thing, the least date, the least bit of 
skin or core or stem. They are ready to damn 
the man who is scientific on these subjects ; 
they are so much in favor of the Bible that they 
tread down every instinct of it in order to de- 
fend it. It is as if a man should awake in 
the night and find his household attacked, and 
should rush with fury through the house, and 
perhaps slay his wife and daughters and upset 
everything in the house in order to defend his 
family. There is a great deal of such orthodox 
defence of the Bible in our day. The real in- 
spiration of the Bible is thai it inspires love in 
you and in all that read it. There never was, 
and I suppose there never will be, a book so 
directly inspired of God from beginning to end. 
There is no single precept in it that is wrong. 
Everywhere it is against animalism, everywhere 
it is against vengeance, against cruelty, against 
selfishness, against using your powers of in- 
telligence to oppress the weak and ignorant— 
everywhere for righteousness, righteousness 





the largest and the noblest. What do I care 
whether Moses wrote Genesis or not? What 
do I care whether the history of the old books 
in the Testament were thus and so? [ live in 
the atmosphere of the Bible, and see what it is 
to human nature, what its conception of man- 
hood is, what the ideal man is in the Bible, 
and how it is a voice coming down bearing 
witness for thousands of years all in one way, 
all attuned to that divine current of love, all 
that it teaches of God. It is the poor man’s 
book, it is the sorrowful man’s book, it is the 
book of the man that is weak, a book for the 
man that is ignorant, and it has in it every- 
where the sign and testimony of the God that 
inspired it ; as tothe kind of way in which He 
inspired, I don’t care a pin. When I smella 
rose 1am not anxious to have a chemist by to 
tell me exactly what it is that makes it smell 
like a rose; it would be superfluous, but 
the rose is good enough in itself ; I smell it, 
and J have it. Yet there are many men who 
make the strength of the Bible lie in its out- 
side, in its arithmetic, in its dates, in its various 
statements on behalf of particular men in partic- 
ular ages, which modern philosophy or science 
confutes ; forgetting all the while the grandeur 
‘of the interior, the whole force and power of the 
book as a medicine for the wants of men, asa 
guide to men, thoroughly furnishing the man 
of God to every good word and work. 

Now, I hold that such men, while they think 
they are the bulwarks of the Church, are bulls 
of Bashan. They open gaps, they disgust 
men, they mislead men. Christ was never, as 
it seems to me, so near denunciation, cruelty, 
as when He was talking about the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. Whowere these men? They 
were largely men of culture, men of phi- 
losophy ; they were largely men that were bul- 
warks of the old Hebrew Church : they be- 
lieved in it, and although there were corrupt 
men among them, there were many, like 
Nathaniel and others, who were ‘‘ without 
guile." Yet listen: ‘‘ Woe unto you ; woe 
unto you; woe unto you! The harlot shall 
enter into the kingdom before you.’’ The 
dissipation of the top of the brain is worse than 
the dissipation of the bottom of the brain, A 
man who uses his knowledge and his moral 
training to increase his selfishness and his con- 
tempt of his fellow-men is worse than the man 
who abuses his natural passions and corrupts 
them. ‘That is the awful testimony of Christ 
Jesus, and it ought to make a great many men 
tremble in their shoes. 

Then I hold that they are enemies of the 
Gospel who turn it into a system of ideas, and 
work the ideas together as the old mail was 
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worked, steel link into steel link, till the whole 

body was covered with steel, and it required a 

very strong man to wear it. Well, men teach 

us systems of theology as if they were indis- 

pensable requisites for salvation, and for the 

work of God in this world ; they have got every 

dogma and every persuasion, and they have 

worked them up together into a suit of mail 

that encumbers the man that wears it, that 

most men are not able to put on anyhow. I 

tell you I would rather have David with his five 
stones from the brook than I would have these 
men that have a very perfect theology, though 
a worthless one, and an imperfect life. The 
men that have tangled up the whole in such a 
way that the poor and simple and ignorant do 
not know exactly what to do or what to under- 
stand as to the way of salvation through Jesus 
Christ—these are the men that must be set 
down as the enemies of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Everybody knows what love means. 
Love God —everybody knows what that means. 
Love your fellow-men as you love yourselves 
—everybody knows what that means? Why 
don’t you preach that? I have sat at many 
examinations for church membership. I have 
heard men examined as to the Trinity, as to 
the theory of Atonement, as to the theory of 
the Church on earth; but I do not ever re- 
member in any ministerial council, or any 
otherwhere I have been, though the candidate 
has been called upon to give the reason of his 
desire to preach, of his assurance with God, 
the cause of his being led to Jesus Christ, yet 
the essential points have always been as to his 
intellectual orthodoxy, and that which is the 
power of God and the wisdom of God unto the 
salvation of men, a heart rooted and grounded 
in all the grandeur of a true love—I have never 
heard a question on that at all. 

Then I am bound to say that the men who 
put justice first and mercy afterward are also 
misinterpreters of the Gospel. Mercy is first. 
There is no justice except that which is in the 
hands of love. It is the doing that which love 
inspires in God that is justice, and that is His 
mercy. I have had the bringing up of chil- 
dren. They were not angels either ; they fol- 
lowed the natural line, and had a good deal of 
me in them ; and I never saw a child that did 
wrong but that my love of that child made me 
y hate the wrong that was in him. But I ap- 
proached him with gentleness and persuasion ; 
and if that was not enough, I added a little 
something. Animals have to be treated as 
animals ; and a little rubescence on the skin 
is “sometimes a great help to a child. But 
when I smote my child, or shut him off from 
the enjoyment of the street or of company, did 
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I do it because I consulted the universal spirit 
of justice? I consulted mv love for the child. 
I said: ‘*I cannot afford to have my child 
spoiled ; I won’t stand by patiently and sce 
him an animal merely, greedy and selfish and 
lying ; I love him too well; I am going to 
bring him up until he is a man.’’ ‘‘ And if 
ye, being evil, know how to give good treat- 
ment unto your children, how much more shall 
your Father which is in heaven.’’ My God 
sends tears to me and many sorrows ; I[ have 
not altogether a sunlit way, but I look back to 
Him of old, and say : ‘‘ It is good for me that 
I have been afflicted,’’ and I enter;into a larger 
understanding of that other saying: ‘‘ No 
affliction is for the present joyous, but griev- 
ous ; yet afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness.’’ God’s justice is 
God’s love, and ‘‘ whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth.’’ There is the philosophy of Prov- 
idence ; that is the philosophy of suffering, 
penalty, and pain in the world, and not the 
less so if men are not recovered by it. 

And now who are they that preach the Gos- 
pel right? They who create it in the life, dis- 
position, conduct ; all who, by reason ot their 
love to God and their faith in Christ, are brave 
and bold for rectitude—they are preachers. 
All who have compassion on the ignorant and 
on those that are out of the way, as our great 
High Priest is said to havehad, all those are 
preachers of the Gospel. Who are the men 
that go against the true preaching of the Gos- 
pel? Hard-handed men, selfish men, am- 
bitious men that would clothe themselves with 
honor, come what may to every one else ; men 
who do the works of the flesh—they are the in- 
fidels. And the men, women, and. children 
that learn the balmy ways of sweet and heavenly 
affection, they are the true preachers. Look 
at the life of the mother. I never stand in the 
presence of my own congregation, and look 
over it without saying: ‘‘ Would to God that 
the life of such a one were only here that I 
might step behind it and shield myself by it !’’ 
I have seen among the houses of the poor such 
courage, such simplicity, such unwavering 
trust in the Divine Providence, that I, who 
went to comfort and strengthen, have come 
away comforted and strengthened myself. It 
is in the families of the church, it isin the 
poor of the church, the widow, the orphan, 
the laboring hands, the corrugated face that yet 
bears all these things so sweetly and trustfully, 
and goes on singing on the way—it is there 
that you see the’ preaching of the Gospel. I 
would to God that I was as eloquent as their 
life is! How I would go on preaching! But 
I have been too prosperous. I have had some 
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share of the bitterness of life; but, after all, 
my cup runneth over ; I have been led beside 
the still waters. Go, look for your church in 
the ways of trouble ; go, look for men that 
have lost all their property, and have stood up 
and said: ‘* Thank God I have not lost my 
manhood.”’ Go and see where the household 
has been desolated, and the mother could say : 
“Yes, I shall see them again.’’ Go and look 
where men are hated and persecuted and 
spitefully used, and yet do not lose their cheer- 
fulness, their sympathy for their fellow-men. 
There is the Gospel for you. The Trinity is a 
good doctrine, the Atonement is a good doc- 
trine ; decrees are good--if you happen to 
have got hold of a right one ; all these things 
are very good in their way of usage ; so isa 
whetstone, but nobody ever ate a whetstone. 
When you want food you cannot feed on doc- 
trine. But a good many men say: ‘* Ah! 
give us good substantial food; give us great 
standard doctrines of the church.’’ I do not 
object to their being given in due place ; but 
when do these men ever preach the Gospel of 
the heart—preach that love which brought 
Jesus into the world, preach that sympathy of 
God with sinners? That is the true Gospel. 
And without discrowning the fruit of reflection 
and the organization of ideas, only subjecting 
them to the search that every system should in- 
vite for itself, I do say that the intellectual 
propositions of theology are not religion, and 
that all that is religion is of the hcart, and of 
the life, and of the conduct. 

And now, as preacher and people, probably 
we shall never meet again. My years admon- 
ish me that my time is short. 1 flit in and 





out in the communion of this great mother- 
land, and meet every Sunday with multitudes 
whom I shall never meet again till I see them 
in the presence of our Judge. I beseech you, 
therefore, in the fidelity of affection, see to it 
that when you go up toknock, the Voice does 
not come from behind the door: ‘tI know 
you not,’’ and you shall begin to say: 
‘*Lord, Thou hast taught in our streets, we 
have eaten and drunk with Thee ; Lord, I de- 
fended Thee in that controversy, in that lapsing 
heresy ; Lord, I built up a church here and a 
church there ;’’ and yet He shall reply: ‘‘] 
know you not.”” That was the outside of your 
life; what was the inside? Whatever you 
know not, whatever you lack in any direction, 
see to it that you do not lack that which is’ de- 
clared by the Master Himself to be the whole 
law of life—love to God and to the neighbor, 
And do not wait for your minister to do your 
preaching for you. Preach, mother ; preach, 
father. Ye that have no voice, and wonder 
whether it is permitted to you to do anything, 
be—that is, to do. Be humble, be gentle, be 
courteous, be hopeful, be forgiving, be lenient 
in judgment. Words that do not reverberate 
in the air are oftentimes the best sermons ever 
given to men. Live religion; and, then, 
when you shall go up, instead of hearing: ‘I 
never knew you,’’ there shall be the cry cf 
joy : ‘* Enter, and welcome !’’ And then the 
clouds shall all fly away, all the bewilderments 
of men, al] the strangeness of philosophies, 
when you shall see Him as He is, and be like 
Him, and all doubt and all fear shall be 


effaced, and you shall enter into perfect rest 
and everlasting gladness. 
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THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


DELIVERED BY Mr, BEECHER IN THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ExcGin PLacr, GLascow’ 
ScoTLanD, Sunpay Mornine, Avucust 29, 1886. 


I propose to say some words this morning 
on the general subject of the genius of Chris- 
tianity, and for that purpose I shall make a 
running commentary on the 13th chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

When Moses was about to enter into the 
Promised Land he was forbidden, but he was 
permitted to stand upon the mount and across 
the Jordan to see what might be gathered by 
the eye. No matter how much men long to 
know the ultimate condition of the human 
family and the mystery of creation, they can- 
not do so until the days of disclosure in remote 
ages shall come. But we are permitted of God 
to stand at least on two mountain tops, and if 
we have eyes to discern and a heart to inter- 
pret, we can understand something of the 
coming day. This chapter is one of the 
mountain tops in which the truth, as it is in 
Christ Jesus, is interpreted largely, as it may 
be called subjectively, or as regards the indi- 
vidual disposition. The 8th of Romans is the 
other mountain top, and there, though by mere 
flashes and hints, we have a foresight, if we 
were but wise enough to interpret it, of what is 
to be the future condition of mankind. 

In regard to this chapter in the Corinthians, 
let me say that the first three verses may be 
considered as the judgment-seat of love. She 
sits with divine authority there, and summons 
into her presence the things which men most 
esteem, and passes judgment upon them all. 
And, first, we find that which men covet, or, 
seeing it in others, envy and desire above all 
things—the power and genius of literature, 
whether written or spoken, of eloquence, of 
poetry ; and surely these things are regarded as 
the most eminent and worthful in civilized 
society. And here is the judgment : ‘‘ Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not love, I am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal ”’—the noisiest, 
emptiest of all musical instruments that begin 
in noise and die when the noise ends, A 
trumpet that bears a tune in it leaves a memory 
behind it, and we go singing snatches of song 


’ from the full orchestra ; but who ever remem- 


bered a cymbal or a drum? Noise! noise ! 
noise! And so with this contemptuous fidelity 
the apostle says : ‘‘ Though you have the gift 
of inspiration in the direction of literature, 


speech, poetry, if they are not set in love and 
inspired by love, they are noise.’’ Men feel 
very proud when they have made an oration in 
Parliament, and angels turn away in disgust, 
because it was anger, because it was partisan- 
ship, because it had not the inspiration of a 
true love in it or a kind purpose. It was the 
wrangling of debate, and sprang from envy or 
anger. Men write poetry that draws the atten- 
tion of the world—lecherous, villainous, or 
sublime, the poetry of war, of battle, the epic, 
whatever it may be—and their praise goes 
sounding down through the aisles of time ; but 
if it did not spring from true love, one little 
hymn that broke forth out of a heart enchanted 
with Jesus is sweeter and nobler in the heavens 
than all that was ever written by human genius. 

Then having dispatched literature, the apos- 
tle calls before the throne the elements that 
are supposed to have a moral inspiration : 
‘* Though I have the gift of prophecy.’’ Now, 
prophecy has a double meaning, one that of 
foreseeing knowledge ; and the other and de- 
rivative one, that of having knowledge by 
which one becomes a teacher of knowledge. 
In the earlier times prophecy meant foretelling ; 
in the later times it meant declaring, whether 
known or first revealed ; and in either way it 
was regarded -as one of the highest types of 
genius for a man to be under such inspiration, 
that he becomes a teacher of men in moral 
things whether of the future, or of the past, or 
of the present— moral inspiration. 

‘* Though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries’’—all that comes un- 
der the designation of moral teaching, all that 
must be under the inspiration of love, ‘* and 
all knowledge,’’ of every kind whatsoever ; if 
I ransack the world, and turn over every leaf 
from the morning sun to the evening setting 
sun, and have ‘* all knowledge,’’ moral, intel- 
ectual, or whatever it may be; ‘‘ and though 
I have all faith, so that I could remove moun- 
tains ;’’ the power of inspiration not only to 
instruct, but to lift up and energize other men ; 
the power of conviction that strikes conviction ;. 
the power of will that commands not one’s self 
but one’s fellows as well; though I have all 
these added, so that I could remove moun- 
tains, or, what is a great deal harder, men, and 
have not love—what am I? Less than a 
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bladder that a boy kicks, less than a bubble 
that a breath dissolves—I am nothing. Yet, 
if you should take that away from folks, they 
would think you had taken all creation away 
from them; you have taken nothing. So 
these go condemned from the throne of love. 
Then comes the philanthropist, who would be 
he most surprised of all. ‘*‘ Though I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor.’’ Ah! if he 
give all his goods to feed the poor from sym- 
pathy with them, and in the spirit of the 
Saviour’s declaration : ‘‘ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,’’ then he passes out from 
under condemnation ; but if he give his goods 
to feed the poor because xodlesse obligé, be- 
cause his kind do that, and he must keep up 
with them, because his reputation depends 
upon it, and he must save his reputation, be- 
Cause it is the custom and the fashion, because 
of selfishness in some shape or other ; though 
he strip himself bare, if men only stand by and 
say: ‘*Oh, what a heroic champion of _be- 
nevolence ! Oh, what philanthropy ;’’ Love 
Says it is nothing—nothing. 

‘* And though I give my body to be burned.”’ 
Ah! zeal for the truth—this is the heroism of 
conscience ; men think : ‘* This is my belief ; 
God inspired me with it ; 1 will stand up for 
it, no matter what it cost me ; I will die for it ; 
{I do not care if I die by the stake or the flame ; 
I will fight for it.’’ That is the easiest grace 
ever vouchsafed to humanity—-to fight for what 
you believe ; and to stand up for ‘‘ the faith 
once delivered to the saints’’ has been the 
cause of more rending, more divisions, more 
separations than anything else. Men are 
chuckling with themselves and saying : ‘*‘ Have 
not I sealed for orthodoxy? Do I not believe 
in the truth? Do I not know the truth better 
than any variation? And am not I pledged to 
stand up for the truth?’’ And so they stand 
up for the devil—in its moral results, in its 
separations, in the inspiration of malignant 
passion, in the pride of sect, in the pride, it 
may be, of a peculiarity, in individual pride. 
This is the very severe judgment-seat of love. 
Can you conceive anything so beautiful, any 
character in drama or history that is sufficiently 
resplendent to picture in your minds the image 
of a transcendent love—more beautiful than if 
the head were gold and the hair were ag the 
beams of the sun? And she sits: in the chair 
of state, and calls before her those things which 
men aspire to, and which are really the secret 
of the best activity of human life. These are 
fruits of civilization ; these are really the green 
fruits of religion itself. Buta green fruit is not 
fit to eat. While ripeness gives pleasure and 
health, greenness gives something else. And 


so love, sitting in the judgment throne, pro- 
nounces the malediction upon all these great 
qualities that civilization has ever developed, 
and says that if they are not bottomed upon 
love and inspired by love, they are absolutely 
worthless. It is an awful scythe that cuts close 
to the ground, this sentence. 

Then next comes from verses four to seven, a 
chant that, I wonder, has never been set to music, 
Mozart could create the music of the flowing 
stream, the murmur of the leaves, the song of 
the birds ; Mozart could never rise into the 
very highest realms of human feeling ; it was 
not in him. Beethoven, one would think, the 
grandest of all the old prophets of music, 
should some time or other have been able to 
sound the heights and depths of transcendent 
love, and might have given us a symphony, or 
an oratorio in which were the words : ‘‘ Love 
suffereth long, and is kind; envieth not; 
vaunteth not itself ; is not puffed up ; doth not 
behave itself uncivilly (unseemly) ; seeketh not 
her own ; is not easily provoked ; thinketh no 
evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity (or the hearing of 
it, the morbid anatomy of evil), but rejoiceth 
in the truth ; beareth all things ; believeth all 
things,’’ with the sweet credulity of a child to 
a mother ; ‘‘ hopeth all things ;’’ if the facts 
are dark, or if the past has been gloomy, or if 
the present is clouded, yet hopeth ; ‘* endureth 
all things. Love never faileth.’’ That is 
where the verse ought to stop. This is the 
chant, and the fulfilling in a man’s life of that 
which is signified in these four short verses ; 
the whole of the transcendent and ideal life is 
comprised within the compass of that. 

Now comes, as it were, a recurrence to the 
opening judgment: ‘‘ Whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail ; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away. For we 
know in part, and we prophesy in part.” 
This is comprehensive of the whole sphere of 
human life. All those things which without 
love are condemned he summons again to say 
of them, even where they are good they are 
partial in such a sense as that they do not lay 
a foundation for the philosophy of the whole 
of the universe, or the philosophy of time or of 
mankind ; they are all of them fragmentary. 

Biologists, with a certain knowledge of life, 
or physicists of some of the multitudinous 
schools, if they find the tooth of an animal, 
know how to construct from it the jaw and the 
head, and the whole body. One member, by 
the analogies that are known, can re-supply to 
the imagination and the draughtsman the 
whole animal. But the universe is so large, 
that the worlds themselves, doubtless, here, 
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there, or elsewhere, are so populous, and, 
above all, the Divine decree of creation is so 
beyond the limits and horizons of our present 
knowledge that no bone, no part, can ever in- 
terpret to us what the whole of the Divine plan 
and purpose is in the universe. Happy for us 
it would be if we knew how much there was of 
iteven for time, but the world itself is only 
one letter in God’s alphabet, and the whole 
literature of God, with the infinite combinations 
of all the letters of a universal alphabet, so ex- 
tends that scarcely less than God Himself can 
understand the grandeur of the whole. Yet 
we, with our little commas, and prepositions, 
and bits here and there, think we can under- 
take from our twilight knowledge to build for 
God the whole of this magnificent conception 
of the universe. Paul had come to that state 
of mind in which he said, speaking of it, as it 
were, with contempt : “‘ Why, we only know 
alittle bit here and there, a mere fragment ; 
we know in part, we teach in part.’’ That 
shows that Paul was never a theologian. If 
he had been he would have stuck to it that he 
knew everything, and taughteverything. This 
modesty of the apostle is not fashionable in our 
day. 

‘*But when that which is perfect’’—and 
methinks Paul dropped his pen and looked up 
in silent awe—‘‘ when that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away."’ And to make this more apparent to 
them he takes the illustration from his own 
childhood, declaring that the best knowledge 
of the best men in time as compared with that 
same knowledge in eternity, and in the heavenly 
estate, is really foreshadowed and _ partly illus- 
trated by that experience. ‘‘ When I was a 
child,’’ he says, ‘‘ I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child; but 
when I became a man I put away childish 
things."” How? Some of them were fables ; 
he still held on to them from association. 
Some of them were mere deceptions, because 
children come to knowledge through lies gen- 
erally, and he put them away ; he reached a 
higher stage by which, looking even at the same 
things they assumed to him a totally different 
aspect and had in them a totally different 
meaning. ‘‘ When I became a man I put 
away childish things.’’ ‘* Now’’—in the 
childhood of this world—‘‘ we see in a glass 
darkly ;’’ we see things in mass, not in definite 
cutline ; we see things in the general sub- 
stance, not in speciality and species ; ‘* but 
then,’’ being a man, and looking up into the 
other great manhood of eternity, ‘‘ face to 
face,”? : 
And it is Paul that says this. 
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modesty! The man that had been caught into 
the third heaven, and saw things that human 
language could not express, that it was not 
jawful, that is possible, to utter ; the man who 
communed almost face to face with his Maker ; 
the man who stands head high above all 
teachers of theology, and is considered the 
father of theology in all the churches ; this 
man says : ‘* Now we know in part, there is a 
great deal that we do not know; there is a 
great deal that, if I were to build systems, 
would make them imperfect, and they would 
pass away like prophecies and mysteries and 
general knowledge; my conception of the 
grandeur of the whole truth when its separate 
links are brought together—swings a chain 
about the universe holding it together—my 
thought of the truth as it will appear to me 
when God should have builded the eternal city, 
Now I know almost nothing ; I know in part ; 
then I shall know even as I am known before 
God.’’ There was hunger for full knowledge. 
There was humility in the apostle’s mind, a 
belief that the little he could know here was 
merely fragmentary, that if he were to under- 
take to build the temple of God, and make it 
out of the fragments he had in his hands, he 
would misbuild. 

And now, in contrast with all this fading 
and failing and passing fragmentary knowledge 
in this life, and especially in contrast with the 
great knowledge of the life to come, is the 
closing sentence of the chapter. Whatever 
may be the transientness of human knowledge, 
all things are not transient here ; there are 
some things that no chemistry will dissolve. 
Men’s philosophy wili make but a slender ap- 
pearance on the other side ; men’s eloquence 
will be like the rattle of a dead leaf in the 
November forest, and men’s fancied systems, 
and the grandeur of a conscious power of inter- 
pretation—all these things are illustrative of the 
partial, evanescent, relative knowledge, belong- 
ing to this state of being, not void of impor- 
tance, because it is building knowledge, steps 
by which men are going up on to higher stages 
and higher knowledge, yet all passing. For 
when one ascends from a lower to a higher 
story he leaves every stair below him after it 
has helped him up. So in ascending in earth, 
God employs a great many things in the 
material world, a great many things in govern- 
ments and in social relationships by which to 
help men above them. But if men will sit 
down on a pair of stairs they will never see the 
crystal chamber or dome. And that is our 
perpetual tendency to call our knowledge 
foreknowledge, permanent knowledge, perfect 
knowledge, and to si down on i. Paul says 
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that almost the whole scope of that which men 
call admirable, knowledgeable, philosophical, 
and theological, is merely relative--relative to 
ignorance, relative to transientness, relative to 
growth—changing growth — bark, bark, that 
every other year ought to be thrown off to let 
new bark form under it. 

All these things change, but, he says, there 
are some things that do not change. What 
are these? Theology? God's nature? God's 
decrees? Mfan’s origin? His disobedience 
and fall? The plan of salvation? The doc- 
trine of atonement? The doctrine of the 
Trinity? The inspiration of the Bible? There 
is something in all these with which we have to 
do, but there is not one of them that is thought 
worth mentioning-—not one of them—for he 
says that they, too, go on changing, and are 
relative ; when we come to see the whole truth, 
we come back and laugh at catechism and 
creed and confession. But there are some 
things that do not seem strange. What are 
they? Emotions, dispositions. The whole 
universe, from the seed form through every 
stage of unfolding, is to bear the precious blos- 
som and fruit of what? Faith, hope, love. 
That is the consummation. Everything before 
that, partial or impartial, perfect or relatively 
imperfect, all these things are to take their 
value from the fact that they are mere stages of 
growth, by which, when we come through 
death and find ourselves in the other life, we 
shall know our identity by the existence in us 
of faith, hope, love. Anda good many of you 
won't know your own identity. These are not 
things that men put as the foundation for char- 
acter ; these are not the foundations on which 
men build orthodoxy ; these are not the foun- 
dations on which men build churches, sects, 
and denominations, and quarrel and make 
every wicked work and way in life for the sake 
of defending the name of the Prince of Pedce. 

What, then, are these qualities? I cannot 
stop to go into all the detail. But faith is only 
another word for imagination applied. It is 
that part of the man by which men reconstruct 
and see and discern the things that the senses 
cannot interpret to them. And as applied to 
being and to character, and to condition, and 
to truths whose nature is essentially invisible, 
faith is the perception or the power of perceiv- 
ing the things that do not report themselves 
to the senses. Therefore faith is something 
higher than science. Science to-day is con- 
fessedly the knowledge that can_ be established 
at the courts of the eye, the ear, the tongue, 
and the hand ; it is that which may be true 
before a man’s physical organization, and faith 
is that which is true before a man’s imagi- 


nation ; it is the constitution of the mind that in- 
terprets things higher than matter. Hope is 
the sweet eye that never looks backward, the 
disposition which eternally lives on, which 
cures present evil, remedies every mistake, by 
an eternal sunrise. Hope doesn’t believe in 
sunset, nor in the rolling hours that bring 
round again the sunrise ; it is forever facing 
toward the east and waiting for the sun to rise, 
It is the power to live without bodily organiza- 
tion ; it is that element of the spirit that sees 
all that is unrevealed by matter ; it is that tem- 
per that lives in the glowing future and in the 
possibilities of blossom and fruit, of an eternal 
summer that lies before every man, that does 
not live in yesterday, that refuses to live in to- 
day, but that takes the eternal round of the 
future for its habitation. That is hope, ora 
poor description of it. And love, that flashes 
glimpses even in the animal economy, that 
swells into some notes and articulations in the 
very lowest of the uncivilized human races, 
that begins to know how to go alone in the 
household, that waxes larger and larger as the 
objects loved are put in our mind against the 
background of immortality, and that swallows 
up in itself every other evil passion or good 
passion, and zs the man. There are three 
things that even the grave cannot extinguish ; 
three things that no chemistry in death can 
change ; three things for which we are to wait 
till the glory comes beyond the horizon of 
time ; faith, hope, love. And blessed be God 
for the last utterance: ‘‘ The greatest of these 
is love.’’ That is the mental constitution 
through which we shall think, that is the men- 
tal constitution through which conscience will 
act in the life to come. That is the bond of 
connection among those that in the spirit land 
have by the growths of time and by the sun- 
shine of eternity become ripened ; so that we 
shall then be in our manhood and know as we 
are known. And without following out the 
suggestion that it throws some light on the in- 
tercourse which we have with each other in the 
other life, personal identity will be preserved 
through the medium of these untarnished 
qualities. The intercourse of the other life 
will not be of matter, nor of sordid business, 
nor of latitudes and longitudes, nor of rising 
or setting suns, but in the unfolding moral 
consciousness of every man in himself and in 
those harmless friendships and those loves that 
insphere each other with light and life. Our 
identity will lie in these qualities. And there 
are many of you that had better begin to estab- 
lish identity before you go. 

In view of this brief and running exposition, 
allow me to make one or two applications. 
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And first, there are two great elements in 
Paul as a theologian, and it is of transcendent 
importance that we should analyze and distin- 
guish between the two—Paul is said to be the 
father of theology, and, by perversion of Paul, 
he is the father of modern and scholastic theol- 
ogy. The task that he had before him was 
not simply to make known his emotions in 
respect to the Lord Jesus Christ. His soul 
was as burning as the Equator ; and he de- 
clared that for his brethren and his kindred’s 
sake, if he could but bring them on to the 
ground of love and faith in Jesus Christ, he 
could wish himself accursed. It was only an 
audacious parabling of his experience with that 
of Christ, who laid down His life that the 
world might be redeemed. Now, consider. 
Here was a long line of Jewish institutions, 
Jewish theology, Jewish liturgies, and cere- 
monies and services, and when Paul preached 
Christ to them, they said: ‘f Would you have 
us abandon Moses and the prophets?” 
‘*No,’’ he says, ‘I would not ; 1 present to 
you another, and a better way ; all the things 
for which Moses and the prophets are of any 
value—namely, the inspiration and ideal of 
the higher manhood, the motive power by 
which men can develop that higher manhood 
—all these you can do better by Jesus Christ 
than you can by the Old Testament ritualistic 
services.’’ Now a man cannot instruct a 
French audience by talking English ; and if a 
man has to teach children, he must talk so 
that children will understand him. So when 
Paul was speaking to the Jews he was not 
talking to civilized Christians who had forgotten 
all about Jews—except, perhaps, to curse 
them ; his business was to take the ideas, the 
services, the ceremonies of the Jewish nation, 
and to say: ‘* Jesus Christ Himself will do 
for you all that the lamb slain would do, all 
that the services of the sanctuary would do ; 
He is the living power and inspiration. Or- 
ganized matter, with whatever moral intent or 
purpose, cannot stir a man’s soul as a living 
being can, and Jesus Christ is that living being 
--the Son of God, Heir of eternity, with a 
power that is let down on every soul that be- 
lieves in Him, or will open itself to Him ; 
Jesus Christ will take the place of services, sac- 
rifices, all forms and emblems and devices of 
an external educatory system ; He will take 
their place.’* Now comes the theologian, who 
undertakes to make us Jews again ; carries us 
back into that condition of things and says : 
‘‘ Christ came to make that law honorable ; 
this is the law of the universe—man sinned, 
and God cannot forgive him till he has done 
something to fix up that law that has been 


broken.’’ Paul was preaching to the Jews 
that their Jaw and their services—had not 
been good, but had been insufficient, and that 
Jesus Christ, a living divine force, now let forth 
directly upon the conscience and conscientious- 
ness of mankind, would take the place of the 
old. That was Avs way. Our way has pro- 
duced that whole system of scholastic philoso- 
phy in which men’s consciences are flounder- 
ing to-day, and their liberty is circumscribed ; 
they are birds in a cage ; they may sing, but 
not fly. Now, Paul was a theologian in an- 
other direction ; he was a theologian for the 
ages rather than for the Jews. The grand ele- 
ment of Paul’s theology was the nature of sole 
facts, the relation of heart-life to the formation 
of a man’s outward life individually, the rela- 
tion of the divine love to the production of the 
same in the human bosom, and then the rela- 
tion of love developed in the minds of men by 
the Spirit of God to the whole evolution of 
Christian character and Christian institutions, 
Theologians had not taken that post ; they had 
recognized it, but it bore about the same rela- 
tion as a man’s vest pocket does to a whole 
suit of clothes. They say: ‘‘ Here is the 
teaching of the apostle, as the grand outlines 
and foundations ; but a man should also have 
graces, he should have love, something besides 
mere knowledge,’’ whereas Paul thunders 
through the heavens saying: ‘‘ Without love 
as a foundation in the teaching and in the 
practice of life, everything else is smoke and 
ashes.’’ Modern theology, so far as it is based 
on the ancient—thank God it is struggling for 
a new birth, and is coming to the new birth of 
love—the old scholastic theology has been 
t-aching after Paul’s interpreted method to his 
Jewish countrymen, and that not understood 
by them. But the new theology is to be, as it 
respects the nature, supremacy, and results in 
the individual, and then in the whole human 
family, and then interpreted in the State, and 
then among nations, the prevalence of the 
power of love. 

I protest against any that shall say that I un- 
dervalue reason or conscience. I do not. But 
for eighteen hundred years since the revelation 
of Jesus Christ as the love of God—showing 
itself to be love in that it could suffer—we 
have been preaching conscience and knowl- 
edge, and what has been the result? Where 
is Africa to-day? Where is Asia to-day? 
Where are North and South America to-day ? 
Eighteen hundred years, and war thunders at 
the gate of every city on the continent. Eigh- 
teen hundred years, and yet the Church itself 
is marked with blood, for it has been the cause, 
through its bad philosophies, of more murders, 
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more inquisitorial cruelties, and more separa- 
tions than even civil governments themselves. 
Eighteen hundred years, and we have had con- 
science preached, and truth! truth! truth! 
Eighteen hundred years, and the world has 
dragged like Pharaoh’s chariot in the Red Sea, 
and it would look sometimes as if the sea would 
whelm the Church under. Now when we be- 
gin to say: ‘‘ Is it not worth our while to lay 
the foundations over again? and is it not safe 
to put the foundations where Christ Himself 
put them: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and soul and strength, 
and thy neighbor as thyself?’ ’’—this is the 
Bible ; it was all the Bible that existed then. 
‘* Love is the fulfilling of the law.’’ ‘‘ God is 
love.’”’ Who so loveth not shall not under- 
stand. No man can understand God by the 
intellect ; no man can understand God by any 
ratiocinative process. But He that is filled 
with the afflatus of love knows and feels God, 
just as a man knows when it is summer with- 
out looking in his almanac ; God is in him, 
round about him, above him, below him. 
Talk of orthodoxy! What has orthodoxy 
done? In nearly two thousand years it has 
done a good deal. Paul says on one occasion 
that some through Christ had contention, hop- 
ing to add to His bonds. What, then? 
** Nevertheless I rejoice, because Christ is 
preached,’’ that is, the poorest preaching of 
Christ is worth something to mankind. So I 
say in regard to the whole sum and substance 
of truth, even the poorest rendering for the 
most part has some direct or indirect influence ; 
but here is the grand foundation which no 
man ever laid, but God Himself lays, and 
would it not be worth while to see whether or 
not, in the ages that are to come, with love, 
joy, meekness, gentleness, faith, hope, as the 
strenuous, stringent, and all-binding soul of 
theology, the world would not fare as well as 
it has done by conscience and persecution? | 
say it would do better. You say it would not. 
Well, go your way and I will go mine. 

That leads me to say next that, while the 
true preacher will not leave out any element of 
reason, of history, any element of interpreta- 
tion, that which distinguishes him is the build- 
ing up of men in qualities. ‘‘ Well,’’ you 
say, ‘‘the only way to build a man up in 
quality is to preach the right kind of truth.” 
You have been preaching ‘‘ the right kind of 
truth’ from generation to generation, and do 
not build at all. And more than that, the 
sweetest characters that live are oftentimes out- 
side your own Church and orthodoxy. You 
are obliged to confess, you Calvinist, that a 
man may be just as good a Christian as you 


are, and be an Arminian. You are obliged to 
confess that here and there you find a man who 
disdains all Church economy and ordinances, 
and yet is as sweet a patiern of a Christian man 
as ever was born in the Quaker household, 
You are obliged to confess sometimes : ‘‘ That 
man is a Christian if ever there was one:” 
‘*My mother was a Universalist, yet there 
never was a Christian like her.’’ You bring 
it to your minister, and he says: ‘‘ Yes, that 
may be a single instance.”’ Single instances 
are like single wedges that split knotty logs, 
If it were so, that all the pugnacious theology 
of the ages gone by had resulted even ina 
small band of exquisitely white flowers and 
beautiful fruit, there would be something more 
to be said ; but when you are obliged to say 
that God in His sovereignty converts men out- 
side churches, outside theologies, that in the 
great illustrious cycle of love men are growing 
up into Christ Jesus, though they are rejected 
in the Church and rejected from the pulpit, 
yet they are among those that really teach man- 
kind what Christian life is—so long as you are 
obliged to make such a confession as that how 
can any man say that the development of 
Christian character is dependent upon the theo- 
logical lore and literature of the world. I do 
not disdain it; I say, in regard to different 
ages, it was the best exposition they could 
give ; in a ruder day, with more barbarous 
manners and customs, it led on and helped 
on, first as the old chain armor in days gone 
by was serviceable enough, but would be mis- 
erable to wear nowadays ; so I hold that oper- 
ose and hard and barbaric explanations of the 
medieval ages might do some good in that 
time ; but they should long ago have fallen 
away from men advanced, as we are advanced, 
in Christian temper .and disposition. The 
business of the Church is not to use the Church 
as an insurance office by which a man seeks to 
protect himself against future fire. The busi- 
ness of the minister is to build up men in the 
qualities of Jesus Christ; for that he is to 
preach. All the tests, both for receiving men 
and advancing men in Church life, are of the 
disposition. As the disposition goes unharmed 
through death to its glorious crown, so in 
Church life, it should be the business of every 
man to build men up to the perfect man in 
Christ Jesus. There are a great many admin- 
istrations, a great many economies, says Paul ; 
they are all of God, and if you will let them 
alone, they will work out safely and be bene- 
ficial in the long run. Liberty is good in the 
Church and in theology, as everywhere else ; 
but it is the only place where there is no liberty 
of thinking. There is liberty in politics, in 
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science, in philosophy ; it is only in theology 
that men are kicked out of livelihood and out 
of position if they think freely. The day is 
coming when we will better all that. Jam 
the son of a theologian. I was baptized into 
theology. 1 believe some of it; and some I 
do not, blessed be God! The days are com- 
ing when belief will have to take a seat below 
love, when the head will have to do honor to 
the heart. Then we can say, as the apostle 
said of the Church: ‘* Ye are our epistles, 
known and read of all men.’’ It is not, there- 
fore, so much as an iconoclast that I say these 
things ; it is not that I scorn theology and all 
the steps of knowledge. No man believes in 
knowledge more than I do; but I would as- 
sign it to its proper place, its subordinate rank ; 
I deny that it has a right to wear the crown ; 
I say that the heart is to wear the crown. 

One thing more. When I look sometimes 
at the condition in which the world is left ; 
when I am obliged to say that all Ethiopians 
are my brothers; when I look upon the 
Asiatics and see how they are all left by Provi- 
dence, I am thrown into deep dejection. It is 
not men that are so valuable in my sight, but 
my God. When I come to look for the eter- 
nal Father, the God of all compassion, of all 
love, and I find that the doctrines of the 
Church have spread such a veil over Him, and 
I cannot find Him, I am like Mary in tears, 
and I say: ‘* They have taken away my Lord, 
I know not where they have laid Him.’’ And 
any seeming assault upon theology is not 
because I hate schools, not because I hate 
thinking, or systematic thinking, but it is be- 
cause I love my God and my fellow-men, and 
I would tear away every veil and blow away 
every cloud that should prevent the full shining 
of the love of God for mankind. When I look 
at this condition of the nations I must find 
some other reason than that given in the creeds 
why God has suffered the world to go on as 
He has. For if He has doomed mankind to 
eternal destruction, except upon certain con- 
ditions, and then left them without Sabbaths, 
without Bibles, without priest, without altar, 
and if He continues to do it from generation to 
generation, oh, I cannot worship that organized 
and perpetual cruelty ; I cannot worship that ; 


and I take refuge in this thought of Paul: we 
see only a fragment here ; we do not know 
what the remote future is ; but this is disclosed 
to us—that future is to be the grand develop- 
ment of the sweetest and noblest days that have 
dawned upon the conscience of mankind in 
this world. And I take courage, and I say, 
there is a grand march in the universe. I per- 
ceive that there has been in time a gradual un- 
folding of higher and higher qualities, and I 
believe that may be carried forward, and is 
carried forward, not here alone, not alone at 
death, but on the other side, and that as when 
we plant the corn (according to Paul’s other- 
where figure), then up comes the blade, and 
then the stem, and then the head, and the grain 
in the head, or ear, so I feel that in some great 
field such as I cannot comprehend, God has 
planted a future that shall bear a harvest of 
shouts of glory and honor and salvation to 
Him that sitteth on the throne, and to the 
Lamb. All the steps, all the interpretations I 
do not know ; but the whole universe is mov- 
ing up, yea, and without knowing it. And, 
methinks, that in those innumerable multitudes. 
of stellar hosts there are some populated 
worlds, and that there are some great moral 
truths that are being developed there as here ; 
and as we hear ofténtimes in strains of music 
exquisite stanzas and cadences, but by-and- by 
are permitted to come to a concert-room where 
Beethoven swells in all the grandeur of his. 
symphonies ; so there are, I believe, elements 
in the universe, here some, and there some, 
and by-and-by, when the great oratorio is 
chanted round the throne of God we shall see 
what the meaning of these movements is. 
Now we see through a glass darkly, then face 
to face ; and we shall know as we are known. 
And in that great day, O my soul, be not thou 
laggard nor broken-winged ; let thy head be 
love and thy wings be faith and hope ; and 
foremost to where my mother stands, my 
father, my children, and whom I love best on 
earth, let me wing my way; only amid them 
all, and before greeting, I may cast myself at 
the feet of Him who loved me and died fcr 
me and washed me in His own blood. To 
Him, Jesus, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, to 
Him be the praise ! 
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“MR. BEECHER’S PRAYERS OF JULY 15, 1886. 


DELIVERED IN THE City TEMPLE, Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


OPENING PRAYER. 


Again, O our Lord, descend from heaven, 
not that our eyes may behold Thee, nor our 
hearts take hold upon Thine, but descend to 
each of us. We are of the spirit, and Thou 
art the great Spirit, -and through our soul and 
innermost nature make Thyself known to us, 
as Thou dost not to the world. Grant that 
we may have such evidence of Thy being, 
nearness, and tenderness of love as we have 
that summer has come when all the waves of 
heat and light do beat upon us. Grant that 
we may know that Théu art, and that Thou 
art the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Thee. Accept the thanks and gratitude of 
our souls for all the wonderful way in which 
Thou hast led us in days gone by, and for all 
the hopes that cheer us under the burdens and 
troubles of life. Give to us more and more 
the soul-sustaining consciousness that God is 
with us, and all things shall work together 
for good, because we are called of God and 
have found Him, and been found of Him, and 
love Him, and are beloved°by Him. And in 
this, the strength of our faith, may we walk 
all the days of our lives, and be ready, when 
the most joyful message of time and the world 
shall come to us, ‘‘ The Lord needeth thee , 
come up higher ;’’ and to Thee, Father, Son 


(Printed in response to requests from several readers in Sydney, New South Wales, Australia.) 


and Holy Spirit shall be praise immortal, 
Amen, 
‘CLOSING PRAYER, 


For all the past of our experience we thank 
Thee, O Lord. We are not contented. We 
behold how much of the land is yet to be pos- 
sessed. The mountains are filled with hatreds 
and with impieties. Thornsand briars are yet 
around about the fence; the fruit is poor, 
O, Lord Jesus, still shine on it. O, Sun of 
Righteousness, still keep summer at work 
upon us. For Thy divine sake and for ours, 
bring us into that abundant grace of God in 
which every part of us praises Thee, and waits 
for the revelation of the glory, when this body 
shall drop, and our souls shall be with Thee, 
We are the sons of God. Lord, do not shut 
the door. We do not stand outside saying, 
Lord, Lord, open unto us. We have eaten 
in Thy presence ; we have lain our head on 
Thy bosom. Thou canst not deny that Jesus. 
In days of sorrow we have clasped Thee. We 
have felt Thy pierced hands. We have laid 
our head against thy wounded speared side. 
Do not turn away from us. Know us, and 
love us out of our sin and into Thy image; 
and when we see Thee as Thou art, we shall 
be like Thee, and praise Thee, forever and 
ever. Amen, 
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THE ATMOSPHERE OF A CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


DELIVERED BY Mr. BEECHER IN BRIGHTON STREET EVANGELICAL Union CHuRCH, EDINBURGH, 
ScoTLanD, SunpDAY MorninG, SEPTEMBER 5, 1886, 


Text: ‘‘ For we are saved by hope.’’— 
Romans viii. 24. 


Once it would have been said, ‘‘ We are 
saved by repentance.’’ Again, in other places 
it is said that we are saved by faith, and, again, 
we are taught that we are saved, not by any- 
thing that is in ourselves, but by the grace and 
mercy of God. When aman takes a potion 
of medicine that is made up of half a dozen 
different’ elements, he is not stumbled at all 
by being told that each of them ministered to 
health, and that all of them put together saved 
him, A man is saved by love ; he is saved in 
some respects by fear; he is saved by divine 
grace ; he is saved by faith ; he is saved by 
any or all of them put together. They are all 
true. Now you shall find, I think, that in the 
New Testament the elements of salvation are 
all of them of a joyous, elevating, inspiring 
character ; for though suffering is recognized, 
it is low in its place, and it belongs to the 
lower experiences of human life and human 
nature ; and the higher developments of God’s 
grace come to us almost always in the form of 
light, and warmth, and beauty, and gladness. 
Right in the face and teeth of the old ascetic 
doctrine of religion, it is the most beautiful 
thing that ever blossomed on the earth. The 
old-fashioned way was to teach us that here 
men grow in rocks, but that there they will 
blossom out ; that here they are in their lower 
stages, but they will be beautiful when they 


get to heaven. I hope they will. I hope 
they will be a good deal more beautiful than 
they have been made to be on earth. But I 
hold that religion is beautiful to begin with, 
and at every stage and step ; not that it is per- 
fected, not that the harmony of the soul has 
yet been clearly developed, but in so far as sal- 
vation has taken effect and is taking effect, the 
experiences of it are those of joy and not those 
of sorrow. But that will come more plainly a 
little further on. 

Salvation includes rescue from evil here and 
hereafter.e The main business of salvation is 
reconstruction. That is better than nothing— 
to be saved from hell—but it is rather a mean 
idea. And to be saved into joy—that is a 
great deal better than nothing, but .it is rela- 
tively low. But to be transformed into the 
image of God through Jesus Christ, and to 
have been lifted up into a state that is salvable, 
is a much nobler conception of religion ; and 
that, as I understand the teaching of the New 
Testament, is the work of grace that God is 
carrying on—the work of transformation toward 
a higher condition of mind and emotion and 
conduct and character that shall consummate 
itself in the other and higher climate. 

So you shall find that this idea of a higher 
and a nobler manhood, everywhere intimated, 
is nowhere else more admirably expressed than 
in Paul’s writings, as, for instance, in Ephe- 
sians, where it is said, ‘‘ And He gave some, 
apostles ; and some, prophets; and some, 
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evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers.’’ 
What were they given for? For wrangling, 
one would think, if you look back on history. 
But no. ‘‘ For the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the building 
up of the body of Christ ; till we all come in 
the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’’ 
That is what all ministrations on earth are made 
for ; that should be their drive and their direc- 
tion ; to reproduce in men substantially the 
character, nature, and genius, that were in 
Jesus Christ Himself, and manhood ; not sal- 
vation—that comes also, that is derivative— 
but the business is to be built into the image 
and stature—not like a little dwarf, not a little 
lean resemblance to Christ ; but into the ful- 
ness of Christ. Here is the end and aim. 
Now, manhood, in our modern phrase, is 
what was meant anciently, and in the New 
Testament, by righteousness. Rightness, in 
the Old and New Testaments, is declared to 
have been the aim of God in the working upon 
the human soul. The ideal differs, and the 
means differ ; but the aim of Christianity is the 
production of a manhood which fits one for 
this life, and which then fits him for a higher 
spiritual life. It is Christ-building, soul-build- 
ing ; it is the production in a man of those 


conditions which reflect, only with lesser light 
and smaller in compass, the divine nature itself. 
And everything is good or bad just in the pro- 
portion in which it contributes to this end, 
Now, in school a dullard has to be whipped ; 
that is a means of education to him, Yet 


whipping is nota part of education. Better 
be whipped than be forever a fool. If a boy 
has intelligence, quickness, and application, he 
won’t want the whip ; he will do better with- 
out it ; but it is better that he should be chas- 
tised than that he should remain in the bond- 
age of ignorance, 

And there are a great many things in God’s 
discipline with men in this world that are not 
themselves of the nature of grace, and are only 
relatively good, and only relatively good to 
certain persons or certain stages of human ex- 
perience and development. Rather than that 
men should go to the worst, many things, like 
medicine, are better, but they are not good for 
daily bread. Men desire that work upon the 
human sou! should be with as little human 
agency as possible, and I am afraid that I shall 
offend the prejudices of a great many men who 
have been educated in the old-fashioned theol- 
ogy, as if I had underrated the agency of the 
spirit of God in the work of human salvation. 
I donot. I differ from you if you have been 
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brought up so, not so much by giving up my 
faith in the efficient activity of the mind of God 
upon the human soul, as enlarging it. It js 
the more, not the /ess, if I am heterodox : for 
I believe that the divine mind is out and at 
work upon everything in creation, and all the 
time without cessation upon low and upon 
high, and that the unfolding gradually going 
on in creation isan unfolding like the advance 
of spring from the growing heat of the sun 
which brings in summer ; so every step of un- 
folding in human history has been through the 
attraction and ripening of the Sun of Right- 
eousness among the affairs of men. When, 
therefore, I shall seem to speak of the work of 
edification and sanctification as if it were from 
human causes, as it is, all human causes have 
their spring in the divine soul which is the 
source of power, and without it they are noth- 
ing. So it is not to set aside the idea that the 
Holy Spirit is the efficient agency in a man’s 
calling and in his conversion and in his final 
salvation, but to show that the action of the 
divine mind is so large and so continuous that 
we need not look after that, but only after 
those subordinate instrumentalities which He 
works in us, for He teaches us to work with Him 
—to work out our own salvation. To speak 
of a man’s own will, of the instrument and of 
the character, the drift and the nature of these 
things which result in true conscience and edi- 
fication, is not to set aside God's efficient in- 
fluence ; it simply indicates the method of 
God’s work upon the human soul. 

Now, in looking over the organization of the 
human soul, there are different classes of fac- 
ulties, and each of them, I suppose, in the 
sight of God is treated differently according to 
its own nature. God’s natural world treats 
stone as it does not treat plants ; God’s provi- 
dential administration deals with plants by laws 
that do not pertain to animal life ; and in the 
providence of God He deals with the lower 
animals as He does not with human life ; and 
in regard to the human life He deals with the 
lower, savage, brutal, barbaric forms, as He 
does not with the higher, unfolded and Chris- 
tian forms. That is to say, the mind of God 
works upon the highest qualities tat have been 
evolved in His providence in all the outward 
world. The lower and yet indispensable ap- 
petites and passions of mankind produce and 
sustain life in this earthly stage ; upon them 
no moral character can be built. That is 
what Paul means in the eighth of Romans— 
much misinterpreted, much misunderstood, I 
think. There have been, during long periods 
in history and there are still widely prevalent 
ideas in regard to what is manly and heroic. 














It used to be thought that power, strength, 
muscle, courage—yea, deceit, craft, cunning, 
were the elements of manhood ; that was be- 
fore any high moral conception existed in the 
world. Little by little these things have taken 
a lower rank; these have seen growing up 
round about them qualities that were superior 
to them ; and yet these basilar faculties in man 
existed and are necessary to our earthly condi- 
tion; but they are not moral qualities, and 
outof them you cannot framea character which 
shall please God. ‘The operation of appetites 
and passions in so far as they minister to the 
earthly existence of this body are all very well ; 
but in so far as constituting morality and vir- 
tue and the higher forms of inspiration—they 
are nothing. ‘They produce and sustain life 
in this earthly stage, but no moral character 
can be built upon them. ‘Thus we read ex- 
plicitly, ‘* Because the carnal mind ’’—oh, 
you think the carnal mind means the mind 
before conversion. No such thing. It is the 
mind, or that part of the mind that belongs to 
man as an animal ; it is the appetites and the 
passions that belong to the lower nature of man 
as an animal, and out of which higher faculties 
have been developed. And in that state and 
by these qualities, ‘‘ the carnal mind is enmity 
against God ; it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be.’’ Go out intoa 
pasture where there are roaring bulls and read 
the ten commandments to them ; how much 
do you suppose they will care for it? Go and 
read the ten commandments to rocks, to vege- 
tables, to lions, to tigers, or to that in man 
that has any analogy to the animal life. They 
are subject, these lower elements of human 
nature, to the moral law. ‘‘ The carnal mind 
is enmity against God, for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neitherindeed can be.’’ ‘The 
moral Jaw cannot touch appetites and passions. 
“*So, then, they that are in the flesh,’’ that is 
to say, living in their animal instincts and pas- 
sions, ‘‘ cannot please God.’’ Those lower 
faculties have nothing in them that either wor- 
ships, or recognizes or feels inspiration or un- 
folds in the direction of heavenly-mindedness, 
The qualities that do this are much higher up. 
The social affections come next, and they have 
a sphere, and they have functions in society, 
in this life and also the beginnings of higher 
spiritual qualities foreshadowed inthem. The 
passions are the things that help a man to live 
in his body and in the material world; the 
social qualities are those that help him to live 
in society, among his fellow-men, and they have 
in them also the elements of self-sacrifice, the 
elements of kindness and gentleness ; but in 
their lower forms they are not to be compared 
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for a moment with those higher, silent, heroic 
qualities that Christ produces in the soul, 
Then at last come moral and spiritual qualities 
in the unfolded man ; conscience by which, 
when properly trained, we desire and appre- 
ciate right and wrong ; and then in their blessed 
order faith, hope, love. These are the inspira- 
tions by which we are spiritually at length en- 
franchised ; and when aman hascometo a 
life of love, faith, hope, conscious rectitude, 
that very moment he has escaped the bondage 
of the flesh and is Christ's free man. These 
qualities constitute the working forces of the 
soul in fashioning the Christian character ; or 
in other words let me say, the qualities that are 
employable and are regarded in the New Testa- 
ment as peculiarly Christian are all of them of 
the higher order, hope, joy, faith, and other 
co-ordinate qualities of which I shall speak in 
the sequel. 

Christianity is luminous. The life of the 
Christian is a life, nota drudgery, not of the 
lower, not of the changeable and intermediate 
motives and qualities ; but that is the Christian 
element in education and experience which 
springs from rectitude—the rectitude of love, 
that carries with it the light of hope, that car- 
ries with it the foresight and intuition of faith 
itself. And these qualities are not only the 
fruit of the spirit of God in men ; notonly are 
they the efficient native forces in the regenera- 
tion of men and in their redemption from the 
flesh and in their perfection in the spirit life 
through Jesus Christ, but they are, all of them, 
I had almost said, gay, sparkling with peace 
and rest, and joy ; and true Christianity, instead 
of groaning, triumphs; instead of being 
gloomy, it is radiant; instead of fearing, it 
hopes all things, and endures all things ; and 
to be a Christian is the happiest conceivable 
form of existence in this mortal life. These 
qualities are all joy-inspiring. They are not 
simply promises of joy to come, though they 
are that, but by their actual experience they 
give the highest joys that are known to man- 
kind. The lower qualities in men may suffer 
in the experience of time, but the others, joy 
in the Holy Ghost, in our affinities with God 
by the Holy Spirit, such as that we live by 
faith, live above the flesh, live by moral intui- 
tion, live by love, these are constantly fountains 
of joy in this life. 

The Christian idea has been adulterated and 
poisoned by passing through the ascetic atmos- 
phere. Well, and what is the ascetic? It 
might almost be said that asceticism is the at- 
mosphere of vinegar, it is an atmosphere of 
sharpness and sourness, it is an atmosphere the 
opposite to saccharine. ‘The saccharine is the 
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sugar atmosphere, and asceticism is the vine- 
gar atmosphere. The true Christian looks at 
everything through the hopeful, the joyful, the 
radiant, and the ascetic looks at everything 
through the murky, the muddy, the sour, and 
the hard. The true Christian thinks that the 
experience of religion is an experience radiant 
of victory; the ascetic thinks that to be a 
Christian you must be dragged at the heels of 
all the texts in the Bible that speak of the ex- 
perience of men in this world in a kind of 
bondage and mournful captivity ; that tears are 
better than smiles, and pain is better than 
health, and that everything in this world that 
tends to make men happier is to be suspected, 

And this does not simply belong to the 
school of the ascetic ; it has drifted and suffered 
itself to become a kind of atmosphere ; and 
the average Christian experience has in ita 
large shading of asceticism borrowed from the 
old ascetics. Who were they? and where did 
they get their impulse? They got their im- 
pulse from a false interpretation of Scripture. 
That Scripture teaches that our first parents fell 
there can be no doubt. After that it is man’s 
work. Then they go on to say that the whole 
human race fell too? Where is the text? 
Where is the teaching? What prophet, what 
evangelist, what Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
ever taught that? But it has come down in 
the catechisms and in the creeds of Christian- 
ity not only that our first parents fell by their 
transgression, but that in consequence of their 
fall the curse passed upon the whole human 
family, and that there has not been a man 
made right from that day to this. What sort 
of a god do you present, then? If in the fall 
of the family the consequences rested upon 
them that transgressed, we should have no 
legal objection to such a sentence ; but to say 
that the unborn millions that had no part nor 
lot in the transgression of our first parents were 
to suffer degradation and annihilation, as it 
were, in consequence of a sin that they never 
committed nor gave any consent to, is to es- 
tablish an idea of justice that would turn heaven 
into tyranny and God into a malefactor. 

But that is not the worst of it. That after 
such an imputation of sin that men knew noth- 
ing about, God should have gone on and 
turned the crank of creation, and multiplied 
them, and multiplied them, and multiplied 
them, swarming the earth with them in every 
generation—why, what would you think of a 
doctor who should go about inoculating men 
with mad-dogism, in this world? How long 
would you let him stay? How long would 


you let a man with small-pox wander up and 
down ? 


But suppose a man were to create it, 
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and should be suffered to go into society! 
All the instincts of justice, all the humanities 
rise up against the continued creation of in- 
evitable and unbounded evil. Yet men have 
been taught by the ascetic medieval and 
scholastic theology that God has done it, and 
on the pattern of infinity. 

But then it would not have been so bad if 
there had followed at once remedial influ- 
ences. But for ten thousand years the great 
bulk of the human family have been without a 
Sabbath, or a Bible, or a missionary, or a 
prophet, or a teacher, or a minister. How is 
Africa to-day? Whatcare is taken of its popu- 
lation? Andso look upon the monstrous and 
infernal doctrine that has been foisted into 
Christian beliefs, that our God that bowed His 
head rather than that men should die is Him- 
self the author of death and the propagation 
of it, and has made it part and parcel of Na- 
ture, changed the whole organization of Nature, 
created men, ranks and degrees beyond the 
power of arithmetic, and for what? Because 
their forefather sinned ! 

Weil, now, from this begging of facts, from 
this unluminous and murky statement of facts 
that never happened, but which were adopted 
by the school of ascetic theologians, have come 
the derivative inference—namely, that if man. 
by reason of Adam’s transgression, had become 
thoroughly corrupted in every part of his own 
nature, then the natural action of reason, the 
natural action of the affections, the natural 
action of the moral qualities themselves, is all 
impure and sinful. That is the inference that 
must be drawn ; and, if so, then there comes 
the practical form of it, that every man in this. 
world is bound to resist these malign tenden- 
cies of nature, and that conscience is a pervert- 
er, that joy is a perversion, and that the sweet 
affinities of life are all of them to be given up 
in the hope that by and by we can find them 
in heaven at compound interest ; but here they 
are bad. There is a natural love of neatness, I 
hope, among most people in civilized lands ; 
the ascetic went nasty because he thought he 
must resist those tendencies of taste ; they were 
of nature, of spoiled humanity, and he would 
have grace in heaven in proportion as he had 
filth on earth. And so men have gone on one 
after the other, putting out the bright stars 
through which God has sought to lead the race 
onward and upward. This view of the ascetic, 
that the world fell by its own transgression—I 
believe in that—was not enough ; but it was 
corrupted by the idea that God Himself con- 
tinued to propagate a race that had gone down 
and that had not been extinguished ; that He 
went on producing animalism, and animalism, 
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and animalism. If, then, all the natural and 
ennobling tendencies of the human mind were, 
according to the ascetic theology, merely ‘‘ of 
the earth, earthy ;’’ if there is nothing in this 
world that is not to be suspected and put 
down ; if we are to have our whole indulgences 
of joy and pleasure after we get out of this 
hospital world, you will see why it is that, toa 
very large extent, modifications of asceticism 
prevail in the popular ideas with respect to re- 
ligion. 

The world lieth in corruption and wicked- 
ness, not by man’s actual transgression and 
perversion of self—that is the ascetic teaching. 
We believe that men have perverted their way 
individually, voluntarily, and that men follow 
the flesh rather than the spirit ; we believe 
they do it of their full, free choice, that they 
do it when the motives to the other thing are 
multitudinous, recognized, pressing. There 
is no difference of opinion as to the sinfulness 
of man. In the carrying of this amazingly 
complex nature of ours, we constantly mistake ; 
and there are infinite infirmities which are vio- 
lations of law, but not culpable ; and we have 
a High Priest who can be touched with a feel- 
ing of our infirmities. All the violations of 
law that were not intentional disobediences, 
that came from weakness, from bias, from ex- 
ample, from ignorance—those are infirmities, 
though they are violations of law. All sin is 
violation of law, but all violation of law is not 
sin. When aman walking in the street meets 
a neighbor, and smites him in the face, and 
lands him in the gutter, that is a violation of 
law both civil and divine ; but when a three- 
year-old child, being disappointed, slaps its 
nurse, that is a violation of law, but you do 
not knock the child into the gutter—you treat 
him very differently from that. He did not 
know, he merely acted on an impulse, not on 
an experience. So there are multitudes of 
things of the same kind. The race is learning 
its trade, and allapprentices have to make mis- 
takes on the way tolearning. Soin this world, 
with such wonderful instruments in the minds 
of men as we have, the knowledge of how to 
use them is very little; and those that are 
neglected, not educated, that have nobody to 
take care of them, learn almost not at all, very 
slowly, anyhow, and only outwardly. But 
Christian nature teaches the child how to use 
his temper, how to use his likes and dislikes, 
how to use the whole economy that is inside 
him, and so, little by little, he overcomes the 
lower and grosser forms of nature, and brings 
conscience and the higher spiiitual traits into 
the ascendency. There isno difference, there- 
fore, between one and another school as to the 
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reality of sinfulness, and that it is universal, 
and that every man from the cradle up sins, 
partly by his own fault, largely by his igno- 
rance, largely by infirmities, by want of knowl- 
edge. 

Now, as to the restorative process, we hold 
that sorrow and pain are better than the fruits 
of sin which are produced if these are not ap- 
plied as medicine. Sorrow and suffering may 
be made instruments of reformation—nay, of 
manhood. We find in the experience of life 
that not they that are freest from all embarrass- 
ments make the best men. Thechild brought 
up to hardship, without effort, with a strong 
will discerning here and there slowly the right 
way, but by indomitable patience hews out his 
prosperity, and at last comes, through wealth 
and good citizenship, to stand on his feet— 
we say that is a man self-made, educated by 
adversity. Heisstrong, and the winds cannot 
overthrow him, and the floods cannot sweep 
out the foundations from under him. There 
is the ministration of sorrow that is to advan- 
tage ; but on the other hand, sorrow is not 
the type of Christianity. When a man has 
wrenched a bone asunder and goes to the hos- 
pital, and the surgeon brings back the crack- 
ling bones and bandages them, and the man 
lies upon his back for a time, and at last upon 
crutches is permitted to go about his daily 
business, little by little restoring the limb that 
was smashed, we perfectly understand that the 
painful treatment is simply relative to the re- 
covering from an accident. Noman ever says 
that crutches are better for a healthy man than 
nothing ; nobody ever says that, in order to 
restore a leg, pain that is necessary is a great 
evil; it is a great benefit. But broken legs 
and broken bones and crutches are not the 
type of healthy manhood. So, when a man is 
sick by disturbance of interior arrangements, 
he loathes food, his head swims, fever beats in 
every vein, and he takes nauseous medicine, a 
good deal of it usually. Yet nobody wants to 
have medicine about his table as a dish, as if it 
were the best thing a man could eat every day. 
It is good relative torecovery from a worse 
state, but not to set forth a type. In the min- 
istration of God’s Providence in this world, 
tears and heartbreak, and all forms of moral or 
social suffering are good for what they do toa 
man who is sick or out of the way, but when 
he is brought by suffering into some affinity 
with the right way, suffering is not the type of 
the right way, but joy, peace, hope. We are 
saved by hope ; we are saved by the finer in- 
stincts and finer influences of the human soul ; 
not by the dread, the captivity, the bondage, 
the crutch, the odious medicines, 
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The ascetic view has not merely confined it- 
self to a theoretical statement, it has affected 
the experience of the Church. Partly it has 
been rejected, partly it has been retained, and 
I affirm that true religion, as over against the 
ascetic, is not a thing either of tears, or of sor- 
row, or of suffering, or of deprivation, but that 
no man comes up into the fullest position and 
freedom of his own mind until he has submit- 
ted the animal life to the government of his 
higher moral nature, and that higher moral 
nature lives in a perpetual inspiration and di- 
rect personal contact with the mind and will of 
God, and then the atmosphere of a man’s soul 
is not that of clouds and storms ; but religion 
truly attained brings a man into the largest 
liberty and into the sweetest light, both in re- 
gard to daily experience and yet more in regard 
to that unfolding experience that lies beyond 
vision and beyond knowledge. 

So far from it being true that a man is called 
by religion into bondage, it isthe reverse. No 
man is so much in bondage as the man with- 
out religion. No man is so far from the high- 
est quality of himself as the man who is living 
on the pleasures of the day as they go by. 
There is no liberty like that of obedieyce to 
God's laws. 

That is true of the law of gravitation. A 
man builds a mill on the falls, and the falling 
torrent turns his wheel, and the law of gravita- 
tion is that which he employs. He has found 
out what it is; he puts it to work and makes 
a slave of it; instead of grinding his corn in 
the old-fashioned way, by his muscles, the law 
of gravitation doesit for him. He has submit- 
ted himself to the natural force, and what does 
he get? Service. Once, when the electric 
currents were flashed in the North, they were 
dreaded in the storm ; they were phenomena 
of beauty or terror; but we have found out 
a good deal about electricity, we have found 
out its nature, much of it, and what do we do 
now? We say, ‘‘ Serveus,’’ and it gives light 
to our dwellings and casts its beam down upon 
our streets. We say to it, ‘‘Go under the 
sea,’’ and away it goes ; we have made a post- 
boy of that which savage men yet dread and 
did not know what to do with. The moment 
men know what it is, and submit themselves 
to its necessary conditions, it turns right round 
and serves them, and they areas much stronger 
as the whole strength of the natural law. 
When a man stands at defiance with natural 
law of any kind, higher or lower, to that de- 
gree he weakens himself ; but when he throws 
his life along the plane of any known law, in- 
tellectual, moral, zsthetic, or any other, he 
takes to himself the energy of the law which he 


obeys, and obedience, instead of being cir. 
cumscription, is enlargement—it is power, it js 
the energy that the other life pours on the 
wheels of this life. 

Therefore discard the idea that to becoine a 
Christian is to diminish a man’s pleasures, It 
changes them, it does not diminish them, ex- 
cept where the man undertakes to do both 
things. A man that sneers out of doors and 
holds his tongue indoors has not a very good 
time. A man that is vulgar with the vulgar 
and seeks to be refined with the refined has a 
hard time of it. A man that is honest among 
honest folks and a cheat among all the rest has 
a very divided experience, I take it. You can 
be one thing or the other; it is very hard to 
mix them. When a man undertakes to be re- 
ligious in his creed, and goes through a cer. 
tain sort of awakening, conviction, and con- 
version, and when taken into the church says, 
‘* There, I have got my insurance fixed all up, 
I have got my charter ; no matter what hap- 
pens, I shall be saved hereafter, I am elected, 
I have the evidences. God be gracious!’ 
Well, if that is salvation, if it isa mere me- 
chanical exterior thing, so that a man can go 
on and be no better than he was before—why 
should he be? He is saved, he has got all 
fixed ; but if his salvation is by the power of 
God’s Spirit, the transformation of a man’s 
nature from a lower plane to a higher plane— 
if itis the unfolding of the man himself into 
the image of God, into His love and His 
power, that is a very different thing. A man 
can have stages of attainment, but a man can- 
not serve God and Mammon both with heart 
and will at the same time. You have got to 
be good or you have got to be bad voluntarily. 
Choose ye whom ye will serve—if the Lord be 
God, serve Him ; if Baal, serve him, and take 
the consequences of the allegiance on the one 
side or on the other. But if a man means to 
take the allegiance of God, the Holy Ghost, 
the power of the world to come, all the efflu- 
ence of the Holy Spirit on the souls of men, 
and if his life is one of faith and love and joy 
and patience, longsuffering, gentleness, good- 
ness—if that is his choice, then I declare that 
the pleasures of men in this world are just in 
the proportion in which they live denying their 
lower nature and living primarily in their 
higher nature. 

There is no manhood like that of a true 
Christian man, A woman in poverty, in pain 
of body, and in bitterness of soul, sitting in an 
unlighted hovel singing to her babe, while her 
drunken husband, riotous, rude, and cruel, 
holds over her the perpetual fear of her very 
life or of her child’s life—can there be any 
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spectacle more sad thanthis? Yetup through 
the night air go her songs ; she knows in 
whom she has trusted ; she casts her burden 
on the Lord; she lives in the darkness illu- 
mined only by faith ; she hopes and lives on, 
and hopes and loves, and loves the unlovely, 
and when this beast that has wallowed by her 
side in all his filthiness at last dies, and all 
men say, ‘‘ Thank God he is gone,’’ she 
sheds tears and is the only one creature this 
side of angels that mourns over the miserable, 
the fallen, and the dead; and as God looks 
down on that spectacle and sees the bravery, 
and the purity, and the faith, and the love, 
and the fidelity, and patience, is there out of 
heaven another spectacle that is more heroic 
and more beautiful than the enduring love 
of the wife and mother? ‘The exaltations of 
men lie not in their outward conditions, not 
in the praises of men, but in the qualities of 
their own nature, in the lines of light and 
knowledge by which they live ; and he that 
becomes a Christian and lives in the heroic 
mood of Christianity stands highest, is best pre- 
pared to meet the buffetings of misfortune, can 
live in cheer and patience and hope, and dying, 
angels flock in blessed multitudes to see who 
shall bear the ransomed spirit up. Angel pro- 
cessions largely lie at the doors of the chastened 
poor, and few and far between, I fear, are those 
that are in competition for the souls of rich men, 
whose riches have dragged them down, through 
all their self-indulgences, like lead to the bottom. 

This subject throws light on the matter of 
care. We are commanded to cast our burdens 
on the Lord ; we are commanded to be with- 
out care. We go through the experience of 
care at the beginning, but we overcome it and 
subdue it by the power of our faith. Have 
we not One that knows all things ; have we not 
One that tenderly loves us? If we have put 
ourselves into the hands of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, why should we carry our own burdens? 
And yet how many persons there are that hardly 
think it necessary to make this a part of their 
religion! They are burdened with care in its 
frets, its attritions, its anxieties, its subjuga- 
tions—care and fret, careand fret! And when 
the minister says, ‘‘It is your privilege as a 
Christian to live above that sordid care,’’ they 
say, ‘‘ Oh, yes, it is very well for you to stand 
in the pulpit and tell us about care, but if you 
were in our place and had to work for your 
daily bread under our sharp adversities, perhaps 
you would preach another song.’’ Well, very 
likely I should be as bad and foolish as you, 
but that would not make you right, and it 
would not make me right. There is a provi- 
sion in God’s promises and providence to lift 
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men above care. You are not living for your- 
self, you are not living in your own house. 
The world is God’s house, and He has promised 
to sustain you. 

I never knew a man that was not sustained 
in life as. long as he lived. He may sustain 
himself and do it in a beggarly way. But you 
are to say day by day, ‘‘ This is the revelation 
of God’s will respecting me; He wants me to 
have this trouble, and therefore I want it; He 
wants me to have this burden, and therefore 1 
will carry it; 1 am doing it for Him. My 
children, as I stand by them and watch their 
athletic games, put themselves to stress—they 
run, they cast heavy weights, they develop their 
power—I glory in it, and they glory to see 
me glory in it.’’ But we are all Christ's 
soldiers under drill, and some men learn by 
suffering, some by the absence of suffering, 
and God knows what each man needs in order 
to bring out the subtle, divine, and eternal ele- 
ment of his nature, Therefore men that are 
Christians and ought to be luminous, why 
should they sink back and give the world the 
impression that a Christian has just as much 
care, and sometimes more care, than anybody 
else? Ah! all that is well so far as the wear 
and tear of domestic and common life is con- 
cerned ; but when the staff and the stay is re- 
moved, when the heart that flows and flows 
has no object to fill, when that cradle is empty 
and the little feet no longer echo on the stairs, 
how awful the silence of the house that once 
was populous, and how men that fretted be- 
cause the children in their romping games filled 
the house with confusion, when they are gone, 
say, amid fast-dropping tears, ‘‘ I would the 
children were back again ; how desolate the 
house is without them !’’ How many are there 
in this life who have found all their joy gone 
out? If I had taken my children and thrown 
them into the gulf of forgetfulness, I should 
myself feel the weights of sorrow. Once and 
again and again and again I have stood by the 
open grave and heard the angels saying, ‘‘ I 
know whom ye seek ; they are not here, they 
are risen,’’ and I have learned, trained by the 
Spirit of God, to look upon sorrow and trouble 
as so much scouring for brightness, so much 
polishing that I may be made beautiful in the 
sight of God ; that my life is not here, that it 
is ‘‘ hid with Christ in God,’’ and when He 
shall appear my life shall appear with Him. 
And as to the care and bruises and maltreat- 
ment of life, its ups and its downs, only once 
feel that the hand of the Lord is dealing with 
and fashioning you, how blessed all these things 
become! When the sculptor stands before a 
block of marble, I can imagine that the un- 
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lucent and unintelligent stone might say, ‘‘ I 
was promised to be made a godlike figure and 
put intoa public niche to be admired, yet here 
day by day there is a rude, brutal fellow with 
his sharp chisel and heavy mallet knocking off 
pieces from me, and when he has got down so 
that even my form appears, still he is knocking 
my face and cutting me hereand there.’’ That 
is the way that works of art are made. It is 
by things that they lose that the features come 
out and their proportions are made to appear. 
God is a great artist. And if there are any of 
you that are to be statues in the niches of 
heaven, God, probably, is chiselling you, and 
you ought, at least, by this time, to understand 
something about God’s dealings with you ; that 
by your care, by your burdens, by your sor- 
rows, and by your losses, He is teaching you 
that this world is not your home, and that the 
other life is ; that youare not fit for it yet, and 
He is, as it were, like a sculptor, unburdening 
you of the superfluous stone that is in you, 
and letting out the lineaments and beauty of 
your hidden life. 

Christian friends, oh ! preach the Gospel of 
joy, preach the Gospel of fortitude, preach the 
Gospel of hope, preach the Gospel of victory. 
Day by day let men hear the language of joy 
from your lips. As it is, how many are led to 
be Christians because they see how cheerfully 
and happily you live? It is getting to be al- 
most a matter of bargain and sale: ‘‘I1 am 
going to heaven because I have got the prom- 
ises, 1 am going to heaven because I have 
closed in with the terms of salvation ’’’—so you 
have learned from your theology. You are in 
the church, and living about as well as other 
folks live, and that is the ground of your hope 
in heaven—that you are going through the 
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hopper somehow or other, and coming out in 
the bag as flour on the other side. Let not 
such be your ambition, for He whom you fol- 
low is worthy of better service. He who loves 
and lives for me watches over all the events of 
my life, and my history deserves something 
better at my hands than this mechanical con- 
formity to an exterior condition of salvation, 
My heart, my life, my hope, my purpose, all 
that 1 am and all that I have—He is worthy 
of them all. And the atmosphere of my life 
ought to be an atmosphere, luminous, beauti. 
ful, triumphant. Your time is short. A few 
more weary months, and you that are most 
distressed will be free. You thatare youngest, 
it is but a few years that you will have to bear 
the pitiless storm of time and its temptation, 
Or ever we imagine the voice will come, and 
you will be called home ; and in that day when 
you stand before Him—Him of the cross—the 
cross that taught you that love suffers, and 
suffers for the unworthy—when you stand in 
the forefront of heaven, and with illumined eye 
discern the meaning of the universe and your 
life in it, of all the sadness that will for the 
moment come across you will be the sadness 
in looking back upon the poor, miserable, 
poverty-stricken life that you have lived upon 
earth ; and if, then, lifted above it and the 
memory of it you enter into the royal presence, 
of all the glory that ever entered into the mind 
to conceive the glory of disinterested living and 
service will seem the most :adiant, as it will 
be the most endless. God grant, then, that 
the atmosphere of Christ in you may be an at- 
mosphere of hope, of cheer, of joy, and rejoic- 
ing ; and let your light so shine that men shall 
see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. 
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PAUL’S IDEA OF THE CROSS. 


DetiverED BY Mr. Beecuer 1n SoutuH CLirrF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SCARBOROUGH, 
EnGianp, Sunpay Morninc, SEPTEMBER 12, 1886. 


Text: ‘‘ And I, brethren, when I came to 
you, came not with excellency of speech or of 
wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of 
God. For I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him cruci- 
fed, And I was with you in weakness, and 
in fear, and in much trembling. And my 
speech and my preaching was not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power: That your faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, but 
in the power of God.’’—1 Corinruians ii. 
1-5. 

Paul’s writings are full of egotism. When 
it used to be thought that Paul was the author 
of Hebrews I am sure that critics had never 
counted ‘‘I’’—the ‘‘I’s’’ that were in the 
other known epistles of Paul; they never 
counted *‘me,’’ ‘‘mine;’’ they never had 
counted how many times the personal pronoun 
is to be found in all his known and acknowl- 
edged letters. It is impossible for Paul to dis- 
sociate his own personality from the things he 
is speaking of ; and it is characteristic that 
the moment you once notice it you never 
can escape from the sense of it again. In 
Hebrews there is but one personal pronoun, 
and that is toward the close, and it might have 
been uttered by anybody. It is as impossible 
that the Apostle Paul could have written He- 
brews as it is that I could talk in Hebrew, 
And if there is anything offensive among men 
it is egotism. A man that is always talking 
about himself is a nuisance ; it takes a great 
amount of simplicity and child-likeness for a 
man to talk much about himself without being 
disagreeable to the whole company. Now 
and then there is a luminous, simple-hearted 
man that can do it, but as a general thing 
egotism is a discord everywhere. Yet I would 
not have had one single ‘‘I,’’ ‘‘ me,’’ 
‘mine’ taken out of Paul’s letters—no, not 
for all the world. It is one of the most admi- 
table features of his writings—the simplicity of 
his egotism. For note, if you please, that 
Paul was not Paul. There was not much left 
of Paul ; Paul was made over. You will find 
in that wonderful passage in Galatians in the 
2d chapter and the 2oth verse, Paul says, ‘‘ I 
am crucified with Christ : nevertheless I live ; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me : and the life 


which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith 
of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
Himself for me.’’ ‘* All my personality, all 
that I think of or that exists consciously in me 
is that which is the product and representative 
of the work of God in my soul.’’ The phi- 
losophy of his teaching, the richest and deepest 
was this : he saw the truth on every side as it 
was in Christ Jesus ; and he took it into him- 
self, so that when he says ‘‘1’’ he does not 
mean Paul—the old Paul, but the transfigured 
Paul, the Paul that has come into such sym- 
pathy with Jesus Christ that what he is saying 
is the echo of the Holy Ghost in him and the 
voice of God in him. There is a great mean- 
ing, which I am not going to follow up now, 
in the personality of a man that preaches— 
there is great meaning in that, which I mention 
and pass by. It is that of God which is in us 
and is our actual dispositional life that has in 
it the power for our preaching. A man that 
is a hard, proud man may preach the Gospel 
of love technically, but he does not preach it ; 
and a good deal of the preaching to-day is like 
a score of music which a man cannot play, but 
he can call off the letters on the scale as if he 
were playing it; but that is not the music. 
And the truth of the Bible must be interpreted 
into a living consciousness in our own souls ; 
the deepest and sweetest truth must become 
personal to us and then take on the form of 
our disposition; in some the philosophic 
form ; in some the dramatic form ; in some 
the zesthetic form ; and in some various domes- 
tic relations—all these elements are the living 
preaching, not the text, not the deduction of 
the truth from it, not the systematization of the 
truth, not the organization of doctrine and the 
clear statement of it, the pedantic external 
piety, that is not preaching. That may be 
theologizing and there may be a place for that, 
but the pulpit is not that place; preaching 
means one’s own self. There is a sense in 
which a man ought not to preach himself but 
Jesus Christ, and there is another sense in 
which he cannot preach Jesus Christ unless he 
preaches himself. ‘‘ Christ in me the hope of 
glory,’’ is the subject-matter of true preaching. 

Now, the biographical feature of the apostle 
is not simply a matter of literary interest, it is 
matter of profound importance. When St. 
Paul says, ‘‘ I am not ashamed to preach the 
Gospel to you also,’’ Romans, why need he 
be ashamed? And that passage is in close 
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affinity with this: why need he be ashamed ? 
Are you ashamed of the Gospel of Christ ? 
Oh, no. What is it to-day? A Gospel that 
has triumphed over barbarism, that has gone 
far to extinguish slavery, that has turned the 
old civilization bottom side up; whose 
churches now stand where old temples stood, 
which has become even fashionable, where all 
society and those that would have its favor do 
congregate. Who would be ashamed of the 
Gospel in a cathedral or in ornate churches 
with an organ behind the minister and sweet 
singers round about the choir leader? Who 
would be ashamed of that? But in the old 
day, when it was merely the offscouring of 
the world that was preaching it—a miserable 
Jew ; and every temple in every city was 
against it, and every government, imperial, 
world-controlling, was against it, when all lit- 
erature and all philosophy, and everything 
were against it, it was a very different thing 
to preach the Gospel and say, ‘‘I am not 
ashamed of it.’’ Now it is a harvest-field, 
then it was ploughing and seed-sowing. 

The senses were absolutely, all of them, in 
favor of old heathenism; all architecture 
spoke of it, the temples were symbols of it ; 
the power of organization was on the side of 
heathenism, the sway of the world was in the 
hands of men that were pagan. From the 
equator to the pole there was no Gospel or 
any symbolization of it, everything visible and 
sensuous, which is the accustomed method of 
producing ideas and feelings among mankind, 
was on the side of Rome and of Athens ; and 
yet, with all its beautifulness, the hectic of 
prosperity was on the cheek of consumptive 
empires ; both Rome and Greece were perish- 
ing when they seemed most powerful and most 
beautiful 

Now Paul came ac ibis time with everything 
in the world against him, and I want you to 
take notice, if you follow me through this biog- 
raphy that he gives of himself, of how he 
strips himself of all the forces ordinarily relied 
upon for success in this life. ‘‘ I come to you 
not with excellency of speech’’—yet that is the 
road to conviction ; that is what is studied in 
courts, colleges, in the forum ; everywhere ex- 
cellency of speech combining in the mere 
putting forth of ideas, the beauty and the logi- 
cal connection of ideas. ‘There is very much 
that depends upon wisdom of utterance, and 
there never was a time when speech was so 
much in fashion, and when the want of it was 
almost a degradation, as in the very day and 
nation where Paul was ; and yet Paul says de- 
liberately, ‘‘ When I undertook the work of 
the Gospel I laid aside all that—I would not 


have anything to do with it. I came not to 
you with excellency of speech, rhetoric, poetry, 
eloquence—the art of the forum—I turn that 
aside."’ ‘* Nor of wisdom,’’ which is_phi- 
losophy. The whole world was then resound- 
ing with Plato, with Aristotle, with Socrates, 
and with their minimized disciples, the 
Sophists ; and there were sects almost as many 
among the philosophers as there have since 
been among the churches; everything was 
split up into innumerable sects. Paul looked 
upon all the methods by which men drew dis- 
ciples to themselves ; he looked upon both the 
philosopher and the rhetorician and said, ‘| 
would have none of them; I would not try 
either of those methods to bring disciples to 
the cause ot Christ ; I determined not to know 
anything among you save Jesus Christ.’’ Not 
that we mean by that that Paul himself talked 
only on that one topic ; he is not speaking of the 
topics of discourse ; he is upon the force that 
lay behind the topic. ‘The force by which he 
expected to drive home conviction was in Jesus 
Christ. ‘‘I determined to rely on no other 
founiain ; all the stream of my exertion should 
flow out of the teaching of the nature and the 
power and the beauty and the glory of Jesus 
Christ—that is the fountain from which I ex- 
pected the power to turn the whole machinery 
of the Church. I determined not to know 
anything among you but Jesus ; I did not de- 
termine to know the power of rhetoric, I did 
not determine to know the power of ratiocina- 
tion, I did not depend upon learning; I de- 
pended upon the subtle spirit which is in Jesus 
Christ,’’ of which he goes on to speak. ‘‘I 
determined not to know anything among you, 
save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.”’ ‘I 
determined not to know even Jesus Christ ex- 
cept as He is presented in His suffering and in 
His death.’’ Now, when you come to anal- 
yze these things in connection with the reign- 
ing public sentiment, that is an extraordinary 
avowal, and he follows it up by saying, ‘1 
was, I know, poor, feeble, and helpless my- 
self ; I was in weakness and much trembling 
among you; I was not arrogant; I had not 
any great expectations of myself ’’—and cer- 
tainly he had no need to, for he was a poor 
thing himself. But there is that in his thought 
about Christ, not as poetry has since made 
Him out ; not as He has now been expounded 
to us; not as He has come from fathers’ and 
mothers’ lips; not as sung in hymns; not 
from the crystallized experience of ages ; but 
Jesus Christ as He stood confronted over 
against those reigning ideas of paganism—‘‘ I 
desire to know nothing but Him ; and when 
I come to speak of Jesus Christ I desire to 
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know nothing but this fact—that He suffered 
and died.”’ 

Well, what had Paul with which to meet, 
then, the organized civilization? The poetized 
deities, gorgeous temples on every side, robed 
priests and educational associations of youth 
and manhood were all round about him, and 
what had he to present, and who was he that 
was going to present? Look what Paul was 
himself. A Jew—a detested nation, as they 
have been since, hated, probably, above all 
men that ever lived upon the earth. The 
hereditary Jew has come down like a scape- 
goat of the ages, bearing the sins on his head 
—enough of his own—but bearing a good many 
race sins, too. And as to Paul, we have from 
his own testimony, given in the second of 
Corinthians and the 1oth chapter, of his own 
personal appearance. He was evidently a man 
of very small stature, and, as the legend is, of 
weak and watery eyes, and of a very faltering 
and imperfect utterance—whether it was stut- 
tering or not authorities differ. But here was 
a vagabond Jew, mean, shrunk, peering out of 
watery eyes, and stammering. ‘That is all that 
there was of him, and he came to revolutionize 
the whole world. 

Bad enough to have sent a Jew to do it ; 
but he speaks of himself—there is no getting 
round it—as having a most insignificant ap- 
pearance. He says of himself (2 Corinthians 
x. 10), ‘‘ His letters, say they, are weighty 
and powerful; but his bodily presence is 
weak, and his speech contemptible.’’ No 
Demosthenian here ; no Ciceronian here ; no 
great, glorious, developed man that looks like 
a god walking on earth, but a little, wrinkled, 
shrunk, black-haired, weak-eyed, stammering 
Jew, and he comes down to convert the world. 
And with all these disqualifications this speci- 
men of feebleness was an exile. He was not 
a voluntary exile, as many of his countrymen 
were, seeking wealth all over the world and 
employment ; but this man had gone out of 
the world with the heels of his countrymen as 
the force. He ran for life ; he was vomited 
out of Judzea, and was a Jew of the meanest 
appearance, springing from a nation the most 
detested of all nations on the earth, and him- 
self expatriated, and expatriated by his own 
countrymen, and refused to be received by ex- 
iled Jews because he was not even fit for a for- 
eign Jew’s company. Can you get any lower 
than that? Is not there a grim humor in 
hearing such a one talking about what he did 
or did not rely on when he undertook to revo- 
lutionize the world to Christ ? 

Then, as to the Christ. Here were Grecian 
philosophers, zesthetics, worshippers of beauty, 
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great philosophers. that had the theory of the 
universe, and had their ideas of the true God, 
of power and symmetry and eternal youth, un- 
vanquished by time and unwasted by thought 
and endeavor, who sat supreme in the centre 
of the universe, and brought all things round 
about Him with royal submission and obei- 
sance. All nature had not symbols enough to 
represent the grandeur of their idea of divinity, 
And what is Paul? What did he bring them 
and ask them to take in the place of this God ? 
A convict Jew—that was his theme—a Jew 
who had been arrested by his own countrymen, 
born at the bottom of life ; born not only at 
the bottom of life among the poor and unin- 
structed, but born lower than that putatively ; 
for, while we are better instructed, they at that 
time and age could not hide from themselves 
that He was born without a father, and that the 
fault of His mother was covered up by the be- 
nignity and the kindness of Joseph—born be- 
low respectability. Is there anything to go 
lower than that? And if He was to touch 
human nature from the foundation to its very 
altitude, could He have been born otherwise 
than at the bottom of life and at the bottom of 
virtue—that is to say, in the impressions pro- 
duced upon society? We glorify Mary, and 
we have thrown over about a fact of history 
such an aureole, such an interpretation spir- 
itually, that we revere that which, to the unil- 
lumined eyes of the age in which Christ lived, 
seemed to be that He was born a bastard. 
That was the literal interpretation of it at that 
time. Here was a bastard Jew, not in reality, 
but as it was understood at that time; born 
in a carpenter’s family, born in that very part 
of the nation where it was thought the lowest 
and most degraded Jews lived, working all His 
life long at menial occupations, not having 
had any education, so that when they heard 
Him they marvelled, saying, ‘‘ Where hath 
this man letters? We know His brothers and 
sisters, they are with us ; where did He get His 
wisdom ?’’ Could you pick out anything 
lower than that? And yet that Jew, born un- 
der such doubtful circumstances, brought up 
in penury and poverty, without any salient in- 
fluence during His lifetime, after twenty or 
thirty years became a self-inspired teacher, but 
was arrested by the hand of the authorities of 
His own country, and for the charge of treason, 
misleading the people, for a joint heresy 
against the state and against the Jewish Church 
was crucified. He was appointed not only to 
be cut off from the people, but, studying the 
ways of death, they picked out the most odious 
and most detestable way, the one which civil- 
ized nations had agreed to be the very death of 
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death, the ignominy of extinction, and He 
was crucified. 

Now, what a topic that was for such a man, 
for such a Divinity! Was there ever such a 
text, and was there ever such a preacher as the 
vagabond Paul and the crucified Jesus? And 
how well we might have supposed that he 
would have hid that, and that he would have 
given the very best and most luminous and 
winning explanation of the parentage of Jesus ; 
that he would have represented the cruelty of 
the accusations against Him, and that he 
would have smoothed it over and made Him 
at any rate a martyr to noble sentiments among 
the Jews ; and that in every way he could he 
would have pushed aside those peculiar ex- 
hibitions of Christ’s life. But what do we 
hear? The voice of the sweet trumpet declar- 
ing, ‘‘I determined not to know anything 
among you but Jesus, and Him I determined 
not to know except in the very act, and article, 
and ignominy, and wonder of crucifixion.” 
**T would not hide that, nor gloze it, nor ex- 
plain it; I gloried init.’’ And all the way 
through Paul’s writings you will see that the 
cross was not synonymous, as it is in our 
modern phraseology, with deity. We talk yet 
about worshipping the cross, meaning Him 
that hung upon it. But the cross and Christ 
were two very different articles at that time. 
The cross meant shame, suffering, degradation, 
odiousness ; it was the symbol of that which 
was the meanest, wickedest, slimiest, most de- 
testable. There were the enemies of mankind 
dug out from the lower pools of society, ex- 
piated their hideous crimes and cruelties, and 
on that cross, with all the odium of it, Christ 
hung, and Paul says, ‘‘ I take Him there; I 
take Him on the cross.’’ 

Is there not some meaning in this? Com- 
pare it, for example, with their ideas of divin- 
ity ; and take this picture as a Jew would rep- 
resent it to his countrymen ; take this picture 
of a discarded Jew who had died as a miser- 
able criminal, an odious death after a parent- 
age of more than doubtfulness, and undertook 
to put that in the niche of the gods, and to 
preach that, and carry it out in all the civiliza- 
tion of the Greek nation. Was there ever so 
hopeless a task as that? Yet here is the en- 
thusiasm, here is the glorying, here is the 
choral triumph of the apostle : ‘‘ I determined 
to know nothing but Him, and I determined 
not to know Him except in His degradation 
and suffering. I kissed the cross; all the 
world reviled it; I saw in it something that 
made it the dearest thing to me in human life.’’ 

What was that something? What was this 
to Paul? Paul presented the sufferer as God 


to the Grecian world. Now the Greeks be. 
lieved that their gods were never suffering, 
They lived in immortal youth ; and to be a 
god was to have power over circumstances, to 
drive away care, anxiety, and fear, and weak. 
ness ; to create, because they were gods, an 
endless circuit of enjoyment, of honor, and of 
privilege, and to live in a triumphant immor. 
tality. That was the Grecian idea of God; 
and to present to them a god of humiliation, 
why the idea stumbled on the very threshold 
of reason. Yet Paul says, ‘‘ This is the 
divinity I wish to preach to you. Tumble 
your Jupiter out of your temple ; take away 
Minerva, take away Apollo, take away all the 
gods of finer feelings, as well as the whole ruck 
of penitentiary gods that exist in your mythol- 
ogy ; take them all away, and put up a vaga- 
bond Jew that was put to death for treason by 
His own countrymen, treason that was expiated 
on the cross ; I want you to enshrine that and 
call it God.’’ Was there ever such an astound- 
ing proposition? If you look on it from the 
outside it is ‘‘ foolishness’ yet ; for the preach. 
ing of the cross is foolishness, Paul says. To 
them that understand it it is the wisdom of 


God and the power of God unto salvation. . 


Not the cross, but that which the cross ex- 
presses, the interior sentiment. What arebuke 
is this to-day ! to all those ideas of God which 
have come down to us from antiquity, un- 
purged, Pagan, that God is a Being who can- 
not suffer. Suffering runs through a long 
scale in its possibility. There is the suffering 
which springs from the violation of natural and 
material law—sicknesses, diseases ; suffering 
that violates also the laws of human society— 
crimes, misdemeanors ; sufferings which come 
from the violation of the economy of our own 
body and from the subtler laws that reign in 
human society among the refined, and the civ- 
ilized and the excellent. These are all suffer- 
ings ; but the suffering of God certainly can- 
not be found in any of these departments, 
Find a being among men that cannot suffer. 
You cannot. A mother, for instance, that 
loves her babe and sees it suffering : does she 
not suffer? Not because she has violated any 
law or done anything disgraceful. Love 
suffers, must suffer. It is the nature of love to 
suffer—that is, by sympathy ; it takes upon it- 
self the burdens of those that are round about 
it ; it sees their misfortune ; it suffers with their 
transgression even, though not itself partaking 
of the sinning element. In the higher realm 
of manhood no man is fit to live in decent 
society that does not know how to suffer ; not 
because he is a sinner, but because he isa 
saint. The higher up you go the broader be- 
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comes your sympathy in universal human life, 
and the more your sympathy of love extends 
itself the more it seeks to lift those who are 
round about you to the level of your ideals. 
The love is very vulgar that only thinks and 
traffics. ‘*‘ You love me and I love you.’’ 
What is that better than, ‘‘ Here is gold, give 
me some lace ; here is money, give me that 
picture’’ ? It is mere trafficking. ‘* You don’t 
love me, you don’t care anything about me, 
and Iam not going to care anything about 
you.”’ Here are the quarrels of love, here are 
the dramas written and unwritten, and there are 
millions more unwritten than ever were writ- 
ten. Here is the scale. Is there nota love 
that is expressed by the apostle—‘* Though 
the more I love the less am I loved, I glory in 
that; I know I love more than you do; I 
know that I am not much loved; that makes 
no difference ; you may not love me nor care 
for me nor sympathize with me; but I love 
you.’ It is the power of love without recipro- 
cation. And the greatest natures have that 
power. They do not love faults or failings, 
but the people that bear them they love. And 
love takes its measure out of the soul from 
which it comes ; its magnitude, its purity, and 
its beauty are determined by the lover, not by 
the recipient. I may of course love lovely 
things, but that would sift the world and leave 
most of it chaff and bran, and very little plump 
grain fit to love. If we are going to love we 
must learn to love things that are not lovely— 
yea, that are unamiable. 

Where is the motive for that? In the divin- 
ity of love. There can be no true love such 
as ought to brood in the breast of God except 
that love that loves according to the measure 
of the lover, and not according to the qualities 
of the recipient. And if there is a God sitting 
in the heavens that cannot suffer, I am an in- 
fidel, an atheist. My bowing down of the 
head to the Almighty is that, having created a 
world where the steps of unfolding carry with 
them imperfection and suffering and mistake, 
God sits in the centre of the heavens, and 
keeps company with the universe which He 
creates ; and as mankind suffer God suffers for 
them and with them, as it has been expressed 
in Scripture—‘‘the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.’’ My thought of 
God is not that of a rigorous magistrate bound 
by law and by precept to execute punishment 
on the undeserving, and favor on all them that 
have merited it. I havea God that isthe God 
of the infirm, of the contemptible, of those that 
are biassed. I have a High Priest that can be 
selected according to the old Jewish idea, that 
was selected that He might have compassion 
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upon the ignorant and those that are out of the 
way, out of law, out of public sentiment. 
That, as the letters of the Apostle show, was 
the idea as to Jesus Christ, who was a sufferer 
for love’s sake, who stood in His own simple 
person as One let down from heavenly intelli- 
gences, who came from the bosom of the 
Father. 

I do not use the arguments to prove the 
Divinity of Christ that have been so favored. 
I believe that Christ was God. I do not un- 
derstand the Trinity, although I accept it as one 
of the great mysteries insoluble in this state of 
being ; I accept it very heartily. When I am 
asked, ‘*‘ Do you believe that Christ was God ?”’ 
I reply, I do certainly ; I could not get along 
without it; I could not live without that 
thought. If he was a messenger of God that 
would be a great deal to me ; but a messenger 
is not enough. But if Christ came into the 
world and said, ‘‘ I am the Son of the Father,’’ 
if He taught me that He was for all substantial 
purposes Divine, so that I might love Him 
supremely, worship Him, give my whole love 
to Him, why, that is Divinity enough for me. 
I cannot pierce the veil and analyze the In- 
finite : I cannot bring things to an arithmetic 
basis, nor anything of that kind ; but this I 
can do—I can say I believe that Jesus Christ 
was God in such a sense as that He brought 
within the bounds of finity, the Infinite as far 
as it could be incorporated in matter, and that 
He did come to make a literal representation 
of the Divine disposition, and that above every 
other thing He came down to say, ‘‘ What 
you see Me to be, meek, gentle, humble, 
merciful, long-suffering, patient, self-sacrific- 
ing, loving My enemies and My destroyers—I 
am that because that is God; He does the 
same ; He does so because it is the nature of 
God, and I came on earth to represent these 
things, not as a perfect man, but as the repre- 
sentation of the disposition of the divine, 
eternal God.’” Now when I look upon Christ 
in that light—oh ! how the flight of thoughts, 
like dove-flights, go up, and I see how patient 
He was to the sick, how patient He was to the 
sinful, how the harlot herself found mercy at 
His feet, how wicked men flocked round Him, 
and I hear Him saying, ‘* They that are 
whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick ;’’ He represents that to be the stable of 
His character; and then He says, ‘‘ I am the 
representative ; I and My Father are one.’’ 
Now I have got a conception of the regent- 
God of the universe that not only lifts my ideas 
above the horizons of time, but throws a light 
upon the mystery of the unfolding of the 
human family upon this earth, and of the 
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suffering going on on every hand that other- 
wise no philosophy can solve. Tell me not 
that I can learn the ways of God to man—I 
shall not learn them till I am with Him—but 
only tell me that in this march of time ‘‘ the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
until to-day ;”’ tell me not that my God isa 
statue of justice, a marble-hearted God, sitting 
in His temple, and not caring what the weep- 
ers do below, because they deserve to weep. 
I am banished, I am killed, I am dead, I can- 
not bear the thought of such a God as that. 
But tell me that in the mystery of creation and 
in all the great throes of time God is with us 
all, and always has been with the poor and 
needy and wicked in all creation ; that He has 
loved them, and is by the mighty power of His 
love lifting them up—now I begin to have a 
conception of a crowned God that puts to 
shame the Pagan notions of God and the 
Pagan-Christian notion. God can suffer. I 
cannot worship a God that cannot suffer. It 
is not the suffering of ignominy, nor of physi- 
cal pain, nor of the violation of law, but of 
sympathy, Love in its nature suffers. If I 
want a gauge of friendship it is how much 
some one will suffer for me that measures the 
strength of his love; it is not how mucha 
lover will give me, but how much he will bear 
for me, how much he will suffer for me, the 
mother everything, the father much, friends a 
little, neighbors none. 

What, then, is the meaning of this great act 
ot Christ coming on earth and suffering? He 
passed through in the career of His earthly 
existence almost every avenue of humble origin, 
of neglect, of hard bearing industries, of all 
forms of supercilious contempt on the part of 
the educated of His own people. He came 
into the ministry by the back door ; He never 
had the favor of the synagogue or of the 
officials ; He was never regularly ordained into 
the priesthood or ministry at all. In every- 
thing He took the under side ; He was every- 
where weak and in want, and He went through 
life a Man of Grief, acquainted with it in all 
its phases. He was seized unjustly, ignomin- 
iously executed, held up to the scorn of the 
ages, and returned into heaven, suffering, 
suffering, suffering, to tell mankind that God 
had cared for men, that God was willing to 
share the burdens that had been imposed upon 
mankind, and that we have a Redeemer whose 
sufferings and death were a revelation of the 
eternal nature of our God. 

Oh, for such a thought as that I would 
fain die if it were for the first time born within 
me! And this is the God that I love to 
preach ; this isthe God the preaching of whom 


in the fulness and glory of this power of suffer. 
ing will make revolutionary work among the 
dry bones of the old medizeval philosophies, 
It is a living God, a loving God ; and the love 
of God is a love that knows how to suffer, 
The idea is not that of a God who sits com. 
placently to hear Himself praised, praised, 
praised. It is more like the idea of the father 
and mother when gray hairs have streaked 
their brow, and their children come home at 
Thanksgiving or at Christmas, and in the 
merry happy light of heaven there sit six or 
eight children frolicking about, and loving 
and kissing each other, mingling their senses 
of gratitude and love for the fidelity of their 
parents to them. ‘There is no flattery, there 
is nothing demoralizing in that ; it is glorious, 
My God is not one that looks out upon the 
universe with the short hasty eye of time ; He 
dwells in eternity. God has time enough for 
anything and everything. The revolving ages 
that seem to us endless in the past and endless 
in the future are as yesterday to God. He is 
a fast workman ; and I believe that when we 
shall come and appear in Zion the whole 
mighty problem of time will roll out, and, in 
a perfect diapason of grandeur and love and 
joy, mankind will sing, ‘‘ God is love, and 
time benevolence.’”’ We are walking through 
dark ways ; we are in an age of suffering ; 
we are protected by what we suffer; but 
suffering is not necessarily a badge of de- 
gradation. Sympathetic suffering marks a 
high degree of love, and God is high over all 
others, 

This is the Jesus I present to you. He has 
been everything to me. I have no hope out- 
side of Him. Ihave no thought for life sweeter 
than that He loves meandis with me. [have 
gone through many troublous times, I have 
borne many hard burdens, I have known both 
poverty and abundance ; but whether in good 
or evil, in darkness or in light, the conscious- 
ness that Christ was with me, that He loved me 
more than I loved myself, that whatever was 
laid upon me was with His knowledge and 
permission, has given me strength in the wil- 
derness, in perils among false brethren and 
perils of every kind. In sickness and health, 
in reproach and in approbation, Christ loves 
me, has been the one inspiration of hope and 
of joy. Itis the hope I have for men, for the 
crooked, for those that are out of the way, for 
the ignorant. ‘*‘ We have a High Priest that 
can be touched with a feeling of our infirmi- 
ites,’’? that has been ‘‘ tempted in all points” 
as we are, only He has not sinned. And here 
is what He says, ‘‘ Naked and open are we 
before Him with whom we have to do.’’ He 
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‘discerns between the spirit, joint and mar- 
row;’’ He is ‘‘sharper than a_ two-edged 
sword ;’’ we are like an open book before 
Him. He knows us altogether. The natural 
inference of fear would be, ‘‘ Oh, hide me 
from His face, if He knows everything —all 
my secret thoughts !’’ No, no! With the 
sweet smile and all the blandishments of love 
He says, ‘‘ Open are you ; come Jody to the 
throne of grace to obtain mercy and help in 
time of need.’’ Jesus sits like the open sum- 
mer to those that are in the Arctic regions 
and says, ‘‘ Come down into the beauty and 
plenitude of My nature.’’ ‘This is the Saviour 
that I preach for sinners, this is the hope of 
salvation. You can repent, Christ helping 
you ; you can give up your old sins, Christ in- 
spiring you. You say the law is against you, 
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that classes are against you. God is for you ; 
and if God be with us, who can be against us ? 
Our help is in the heavens. The sovereign 
Source of all power in the universe is your per- 
sonal Friend. It is He that calls this morn- 
ing, ‘‘Come unto Me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and 1 will give you rest.’’ In 
Jesus there is rest ; in the world none. And 
as Paul gloried in the revelation to Him of the 
power of God to suffer by sympathy with man- 
kind, and as Jesus Christ represents to us that 
all those beautiful scenes which we hang over 
in His history on earth are but mere specimens 
of the grander scenes that are taking place on 
an infinite scale in the eternal world—oh ! can 
we not to-day say, “I accept this Christ— 
this is my God, this is my hope, and this is 
my salvation’? ? 
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Text: ‘* Casting all your care upon Him, 
for He careth for you.’’—1 PETER v. 7. 


There are very many humble virtues, as 
men call them, that have more to do with 
daily life than the loftier aspirations and ex- 
periences of men. It isa good thing to cul- 
tivate noble ideals, but realities are the germs 
of idealities; and while there is abundant 
reason to believe that men are to live as seeing 
Him who is invisible, there is an equally 
abundant evidence to show that we are to live 
mainly in this world, and that religious ex- 
perience does not consist chiefly in veneration 
and in enthusiastic experience of joy and love, 
but that it consists in the hourly and momently 
states of our own mind, in the dispositions 
which we have. In other words, it is a good 
thing to make it sure that we shall live here- 
after ; but it is also a good thing to know how 
to live here and now. Itseems to me that this 
is simply the practice ground, and that we are 
to live hereafter, and to know that we are, by 
practising those virtues which will make it 
possible for us to understand anything in 
heaven—its company, its joys, its associations, 

lam going to speak to you this morning on 
the subject of needless care and anxiety. If 
there is anybody here that is not guilty, he 
will be kind enough to lift up his hand and 
let us see who it is that casts all his care on 
the Lord, or fulfils the other injunction, ‘‘ I 
would have you without carefulness.’’ If there 


is anybody that lives here in a spirit of quiet 
and equable joy, mind-tranquillity, then life 
has written a false line on your faces, I some- 
times stand at the door in the city and watch 
the people going by with wonder—there are 
so few people happy, or, if they be happy, 
there are no signs of it visible on their counte- 
nances. I make some exception to this in 
the case of little children. As a general thing, 
children are happy, cheerful, merry, thought- 
less of to-morrow. ‘‘ Except ye be converted 
and become as little children,’’ the Master 
says. In other words, He looked at child- 
hood, restfulness and trustfulness, as some- 
thing that men outwore ; and it would be a 
blessed thing if they could get back to that 
tranquil state. When I look at the structure 
of the mind I see that God has made it for 
happiness. It is true that the capacity of be- 
ing unhappy increases with the capacity of 
being happy. In that regard we differ from 
the animal kingdom. It has sometimes been 
a question whether the world was created for 
pleasure or for malice. If you judge by a 
survey of the conditions of happiness, high and 
low, widespread, I think you will say that the 
God that made this world means happiness, 
just as much as the man that builds an organ 
means music; but then if in the bombard- 
ment of a city a ball has gone smashing 
through the organ, and you then undertook 
to play it, you might come to the conclusion 
that some philosophers have arrived at—that 
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the organ was made for discord. How hide- 
ous it sounds! It was built for harmony and 
beauty of sound, and something has happened, 
or it would still give forth that for which it 
was built. I know that there are many puz- 
zling questions in regard to this. They once 
puzzled me, but they have lost their power. I 
see that nature creates unbounded multitudes 
of things, and that other things are created to 
eat them up. I see that insects and birds, 
and many of the feebler animals are so made 
as that a large and higher class in creation feed 
onthem. In other words, destructiveness is 
the law of nature ; it is the very condition of 
existence on the part of strong things. The 
spider eats flies ; the sparrow eats the spider ; 
the hawk eats the sparrow; and man eats 
everything, high and low. Destructiveness 
seems to have been incorporated into the very 
necessity of living in this world; and when 
you apply this with the light thrown upon de- 
structiveness as it exists between human be- 
ings, it produces a false interpretation in regard 
to design and happiness in the whole world. 
Because every single second that an insect lives 
is clear gain. If it had not lived it would 
have been nothing. If it lived but an hour it 
had that hour. And in all the inferior king- 
dom, death is painless, and not only painless 
—it is without foresight, without anxiety ; and 
life is simply a gift of so much golden atmos- 
pheric joy. You might as well say that all 
the creatures that are not created are evidence 
of a malign design as to complain that some 
are created with different ranks and shorter 
periods and lower tones of pleasure. All the 
way up to man there is no anxiety. It is 
anxiety that scours out the metal. It is to- 
morrow that is a!l that I am sitting in judg- 
ment on to-day. It is, to be sure, also the 
fountain of hope and expectation, but it is the 
foresight, likewise, of disappointment and of 
sorrow ; and, taking life all the way through 
society, the lower, middle, and upper classes, 
I think it may be said that more than one 
half of the possible enjoyment of life is dredged 
out of men by foresight. ‘To be sure, fore- 
sight is a great blessing if you know how to 
use it. If you havea steed, and you just touch 
him with the spur, it is good for him ; but if 
you rowel him every minute you drive him 
distracted. So in life it is good for a man to 
have the power of foreseeing and providing 
against contingent or possible dangers ; but 
where a man _ uses this capacity of forelooking 
to bring imaginary terrors to him, imaginary 
failures, failures that take on different degrees 
of light or dark according to the condition of 
a man’s liver or his stomach, or according to 


his exhaustions, it is very doubtful whether the 
power of foresight is not worse than any gift 
thata man has. I have this impression, that 
we waste more than half of the allotted possi- 
ble satisfactions of life by care and by anxiety : 
and it is against that wasteful, that rebellious 
spirit that our Master speaks so abundantly 
in the earlier chapters—the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh-——of Matthew. 

Now, when I look into a man I see that he 
is so organized that he has drastic animal 
powers and passions which bring so much of 
our suffering to us. They are, or should be, 
under the control of the spiritual faculties, In 
other words, if there are animal qualities, lusts 
and appetites, if there are these lower forces 
in the minds of men, then, again, there is 
hopefulness, there is imagination, there is be- 
nevolence, there is mirthfulness, there is 
humor, and all these qualities have levity, and 
they tend to create an atmosphere round about 
a man which overrules and controls these lower 
appetites and passions to a degree. It isa 
very great mistake, that the ascetics have made, 
and that, to a certain degree, our Puritan an- 
cestors, have made, and that is made to-day by 
those that are supreme teachers of religion, that 
religion manifests itself by sobriety. Yes, if 
drunkenness is what is meant by being un- 
sober, it does ; but when the apostles speak of 
sobriety, they mean sobriety of disposition and 
thought, not sobriety of animal drinking. We 
are to be sober. Now, sobriety does not 
mean unsmilingness. A man can be just as 
sober when he smiles as when he does not. 
It is supposed that integrity and trustworthiness 
go with a certain gravity of countenance. If 
a man’s face is cast ina mould of gravity, he 
cannot help himself ; but if a man has a face 
that is competent to smile and be cheerful, 
and does not use it in that way, he violates the 
spirit of the Gospel itself ; for the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, everywhere, in their higher 
and purer forms, represent peace and joyful- 
ness and trustfulness. But there came creep- 
ing in through the medizval ascetic heresy the 
idea that he who is the most sad and sorrow- 
ful and slavishly prostrate before God comes 
nearer touching God's heart than anybody else. 
Which of the children would touch your heart : 
Would it be those that stood at the door, and 
eyed you, and waited to see that you were in 
a happier mood, and then stealthily crept 
toward you, getting more and more prone till 
they got down before your feet? Would you 
not be inclined to kick them away and say, 
‘You are no children of mine ; I want you 
to come with the freedom of love to me or not 
come at all’’? Yet men seem to think that 
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the way to God is not that of hallelujahs, and 
chants, and joy, and radiance of spirit, but on 
your belly crawling before God ; and that if 
you can get under a roof that is all dark, with 
the windows painted dark, and with solemn 
services that groan themselves out of the organ 
and the choir, that is religion. You might 
just as well say that midnight was daylight. 
The spirit of Christ is the spirit of gladness, 
‘‘Come unto Me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’’ Paul 
had two things to say to the brethren—‘* Re- 
joice,’? and then he thought again, and said, 
‘Well, again I say rejoice,’’ as if there were 
only one thing to say anyhow. But the old 
hierarch and ascetic, long-faced, _ says, 
‘“Gloom, groan, sigh, confess your sins.” 
Of course you confess your sins ; but that is 
the door through which a man comes to light 
and joy, and there can be nothing to be more 
impressed upon the minds of the young and 
those that do not believe in religion than this 
—that the New Testament as well as the Old 
Testament conception of religion was sonship, 
and the mode of approach, trust, love, and 
joyulness. I do not say that men of a severe 
countenance and men that ask forgiveness if 
they smile are not good men ; they cannot help 
themselves—they have had bad theology to 
teach them, and it may be that they have a dis- 
position that is arid, not fruitful in imagination, 
in joyfulness. But this I do say, that when 
they set themselves up, or are set up by other 
people, to represent what true religion is in 
aman, they are condemnable, they bear false 
witness, for I say to you that the truest spirit 
of religion, according to the declarations of the 
New ‘Testament, brings light and peace and 
gladness, not only as toward God, but as 
toward one another. 

The Bible certainly does not neglect the 
duties of reverence, of worship, of benevolence ; 
but it takes care of every-day moods, of the 
things that make this life easy and beautiful as 
well as of those that secure the other life. Here 
was the root and the stumbling point of the 
ascetic doctrine—namely, that in Adam’s fall 
everybody was cursed throughout the world, 
that natural laws were cursed, that man was 
cursed body and soul, and made incompetent 
to any good. It is the devil’s own gospel 
that. ‘The true rendering of that most cheer- 
ful, joyous, sparkling book that ever was writ- 
ten, is this, ‘‘ Rejoice and be glad,’’ just as 
it was in the Psalms and in many of the rap- 
turous passages of the Old Testament ; and 
gladness, peacefulness, restfulness, and trust- 
fulness are the signs and tokens of true re- 
ligion. These our children should be taught, 
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and we should teach them by the effect of re- 
ligion upon our own dispositions and our own 
lives, 

This contentment—that is, absence from 
care—is founded partly on a wise preservation 
of health, partly upon a wise education of 
your minds, partly on a conscious trust in an 
ever-present God, who loves you and will take 
care of you—that mainly and chiefly. If trust 
in God and His providence be not taught by 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, if our Saviour's 
Sermon on the Mount does not plough and 
subsoil all these ungodly anxieties and fore- 
castings, then I do not know what language 
can be made to mean. Repentance and 
reformation, growth in grace and in the 
knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, are more emphatically taught bya quiet 
mind than they are by a mind that is drooping 
and dragging and melancholy. 

The roads which lead to anxiety may prop- 
erly attract our attention fora few moments. 
In the first place, there is that kind of living 
which exhausts the vitality of the body. Men 
spend their capital, and they break down with 
liver complaint ; they spend their capital, and 
break down with dyspepsia ; they spend their 
capital, and vices have drained them dry long 
before they should have been blighted. Any- 
thing that takes out of the nervous system its 
vital tone lowers a man’s conscious enjoyment ; 
and if, therefore, men are melancholy, sad- 
minded, and see nothing hopeful or healthful 
when they are sick, they ought to be treated 
like sick men. Buta man would never want 
to see the benefits of health by going into a 
hospital and seeing the woes of sickness ; and 
in life we are not to go to men that are de- 
sponding, and dull-eyed, and complaining, 
never having any luck. There are thousands 
of men that never did have luck but once in 
their lives, and that was when they died. Such 
men oftentimes throw a gloom over the whole 
landscape, and over the whole experience. 
This is all bad, all bad ! 

But, aside from this, the melancholy that 
comes from exhausted nervous forces—the in- 
valid’s melancholy, which is a matter for medi- 
cation just as much as any organic lesion— 
there are great differences arising from national 
character. Nations that value time, that are 
inspired with endless industry, that are taxing 
in various ways every resource—the weaker 
among them, and those that fail, naturally fall 
into a kind of gulf of despondency ; they are 
more likely to be attacked with it than any 
other. I am speaking about your nation, I 
am speaking about my own—I am speaking 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. We are a driving, 
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accomplishing, enterprising, industrious peo- 
ple, and we are very apt to waste our forces 
without moderation, and to determine our en- 
joyment by the amount of ambitions which 
have been fulfilled in our strife with nature and 
with society. I do not think that in the 
Oriental lands, where men do not try to excel 
and do not excel, there is half so much mis- 
enjoyment as there is in the nations that have 
aspiration and ambition. It is a national 
temptation. 

Then, besides that, modern civilization is so 
complex, and so exciting, and so nerve-con- 
suming, that that tends to mislead men and 
draw them away from the true spirit of religion. 
1 would not on that account untwist the cords 
that go to make the strong bonds of civiliza- 
tion. A man lives in our time in a civilized 
community, and in the full enjoyment of all 
the things which knowledge and refinement 
und religion bring. A man lives more in one 
year than a savage life affords in eighty years. 
We live more in one hour than the majority of 
the globe live in twenty-four. And thus, as 
there is so much excitement, and such a play 
of the mind perpetually, and so many things 
in civilization that are neither wise nor whole- 
sale, by the very mercies of civilization we are 
in danger of bringing ourselves into the 
shallow waters, and coming into that state in 
which we are anxious and full of cares as to 
what will happen to-morrow and what will hap- 
pen next week. In business it is largely so. 
It is largely so in that part of business in which 
nen commit themselves to trust, to credit. 
The man that pays as he goes, and that at 
every day at sundown knows just how he 
stands, must be a very sad-minded man if he 
does not find it easier to be trustful and calm 
than the man that is trusting everything to con- 
tingencies in the future. So, then, our very 
style of civilization tends to lead us into false 
conditions of mind. 

Then there is this greed of wealth, I think, 
perhaps, almost more than anything else, and 
it is that that Christ struck between the very two 
eyes when He said to His disciples, ‘‘ Take 
no thought for the morrow ; the morrow shall 
take thought for itself : the Gentiles seek what 
they shall eat and what they shall drink, and 
wherewithal they shall be clothed ; be ye not 
like them ; trust your Heavenly Father, who 
knows that you have need of all these things.’’ 
You can push that to an extreme in which it 
would be false ; but as an overruling idea of 
living within the scope of an easy hopefulness 
there can be no question what Christ meant 
in that matter. When men have enough tor 
io-day and measurably for months—raiment 


enough, food enough, shelter enough, prospect 
enough—they are not likely to be tempted 
with carefulness of this sordid kind ; but where 
aman wants not only enough for himself and 
his wife and children and household, but more 
than he has any need of, when a man wants 
enough and a surplus, and then wants enough 
and a double surplus, and then enough and a 
quadruple surplus, he begins to have the am- 
bition of wealth; he wants more than that 
man has got who used to hold his head so 
high, and he says, ‘‘I will show him some 
day ;’’ he wants more than his father had, 
more than that old banker or capitalist had, 
He has just found out the way to get rich ; it 
is not because his children need it, it is not 
because he needs it, but because he thinks he 
can get it, and then he will have the credit of 
it and the power of it, and can parade himself 
among admiring crowds, who will whisper, 
‘*See there the richest man in town.’’ And 
so it comes to pass that that which, in a mod- 
erate degree, is a virtue and a benefit to the 
individual and to society, multiplying the 
means of civilization which we can yield for 
ourselves and for others, leads us to become 
the slaves of avarice and greediness ; and where 
this comes to pass see what strife, what colli- 
sion, .what rivalry, what envy, what morbid 
solicitudes! So men are disturbed by their 


enterprise. 
Then society itself is a great bundle of leg- 
islation. Afterall the laws of nature have been 


laid down, and the laws of civil society have 
been introduced, then the great mass of man- 
kind introduce another and more subtle set of 
laws of etiquette and procedure, never written 
and not writeable, but nevertheless learned, 
and by and by the question comes to be, 
** What will people think of us? What must 
we do at table? What must we do in the 
carriage? What must we do in the sidewalk ? 
How must we dress? What is the public 
sentiment, and how can we defer to it?’’ All 
these ten thousand nebulous questions harass 
some foolish people’s lives, and render them 
full of care and perpetual anxiety. Simplicity 
dies in the presence of fashion. 

But besides these there are the tendencies 
which are bred by poverty that is never so 
poor as in the presence of wealth ; and never 
so poor as in the case of men that have had 
wealth and have broken down and sunk little 
by little to the bottom of society, and lost self- 
respect and reputation and everything, and 
that look even upon their family and their chil- 
dren without any remuneration of joy. 
‘** Once,’’ they say, ‘‘ I could have brought up 
my children like anybody else—now I cannot ; 

















I can do nothing for them ; my life is ended ; 
I have got no property, no reputation.’’ 
Good heavens! Haven’t you got a God left ? 
Haven’t you immortality left? Have you 
not all the realm of peace which God minis- 
ters to the soul of a man? Get up out of the 
dungeon of your passions ; get up where the 
sunshine comes! A man has stumbled on 
the road of life, and has lost his house. Well, 
it is hard to see the piano go out and be sold 
by auction ; it is hard to pull off the diamond 
rings and sell them to raise a little money ; it 
is harder yet to see a person whose spirit is 
cowed because he has to get rid of the super- 
fluities of life; it is harder yet to see a man 
that has so little conception of what he is in 
God. Iamasonof God. Roll my garments 
in the dust—what then? Roll my crown 
from the head—nobody can take away my 
crown ; it ‘‘ remaineth ;’’ there is a peace of 
God that remaineth. There is no rivalry for 
your faith, none for your hope, none for your 
joy, the endless treasury of a son of God, who, 
because he is an heir of God and joint heir 
with Jesus Christ, owns the universe. ‘The 
idea of man knuckling down to disappoint- 
ments and troubles that has all this left to him 
shows that the man is broken not only outside, 
but inside, shattered to atoms. Your life is 
not here, it is hid with Christ in God ; and 
every man ought to feel in himself, ‘‘ I am 
that that no man can smirch ; no matter what 
reprobate lips may say, it cannot touch me.’’ 
The eagle sits upon the topmost crag, and the 
fowler far below draws vain arrows at him. 
There is not power in the bow to send the shaft 
so high as where he sitssecurely. And he who 
has made God his trust need fear neither bul- 
let nor arrow, for no man can reach to touch 
him with harm there. In that hope ought we 
to live ; we are the sons of God. ; 
Hopefulness, cheerfulness—these are the 
tests of trustfulness ; and the question comes 
up from you, ‘‘Can we get these things if 
we do not have them by nature?’ And here 
let me say it is more easy for some men to be 
trustful than others, So it is easier for some 
men to run fast than it is for others. But do 
not the slow-paced run? Some men are taller 
than others ; but what has that to do with life ? 
Some men think faster than others ; some men 
have a good deal more feeling than others ; 
some men are arithmeticians and mathemati- 
cians by birth, and some are not ; some men 
can paint, others cannot ; some men can write 
poetry—thank God all cannot do it! There 
are, of course, variations of attainment follow- 
ing variations of constitution, education, nat- 
ural forces. Some men are by nature hope- 
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ful. Nowand then I see a man so constitu- 
tionally hopeful that, come weal, come woe, 
he is always bright and cheerful ; there are 
other men so constitutionally dull that they 
make me think of a wagon whose body is set 
down on the axles, with no springs at all 
under it; every stone and pebble jolts it on 
the road; and so these men get on through 
life. Yes, there is a good deal of difference 
between one man and another. That is no 
reason why, in a school, each child shall not 
make attainments according to his talents. 
Everybody can work toward cheerfulness and 
happiness and sweet content in the Christian 
life. Some will do it as leaders, some midway, 
some as laggards, but all can do a good deal 
in that direction ; therefore it becomes the 
duty of men to study it. You certainly can- 
not do it by excusing yourself. I have heard 
men say to me, ‘* Yes, Mr. Beecher, it is 
very easy for you that are in prosperity and in 
popular conditions to stand up there in the 
pulpit, with your salary, with all your loving 
friends around you, to talk to us about 
patience. Just come down where we are, and 
take the buffeting life as we do, and you 
would see.’’ Then thank God that there is 
somebody that stands so much higher than 
care that he can tell you what you ought to 
feel, But don’t be in a hurry. I have had 
my share of trouble in this life, and, thank 
God! I have had my emancipation out of the 
very doctrine that I am preaching to you to- 
day. If I were to groan and grumble as some 
men do over trials that have pursued me, 
sometimes like a hurricane, the bereavements 
and sorrows and various trials of my life, I 
should be like a fountain of complaints all the 
time. But I learned early to love Jesus. I 
learned early to take that peace which passeth 
all understanding from Him. He has never 
forsaken me ; and I have carried this thought 
with me at every step through my long, and 
laborious, and varied life ; and I bear witness 
to you that, though 1 have courage and hope- 
fulness naturally, I should have been crushed 
long ago if I had not had it. I know that I 
am dear to God ; I know that He would not 
have put these troubles upon me if He did not 
mean to sustain me. Ihave said in many and 
many a dark hour to the Lord, *‘ Lay on; I 
believe you would not put on more than I can 
bear, and I will bear whatever you put on.’’ 
What earthly parent would not think of his 
child’s capacity? And is there an earthly 
parent that is half so tender to his children as 
my Lord isto me? And if I can carry an at- 
mosphere full of God round about me, I say 


to the storms, ‘‘Come on;’’ to darkness, 
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‘* Gloom ;"’ to sickness itself, ‘‘ Shake your 
poisoned dagger;’’ yea, and to death, 
‘* Glory be to God that death, on this side so 
full of darkness, on the other instantly is full 
of glory, and light, and joy unspeakable.’’ 
So, then, while some men have a constitu- 
tional tendency toward hope, and patience, 
and courage, it isa part of the constitution of 
every man which he can cultivate. Do not, 
therefore, excuse yourselves. 

Brethren, how do you live in your families ? 
Old men, you ought to be like autumn, like 
October in the year. It is not June, young 
and smiling, that is most beautiful, tender as 
it is; it is not wealth-producing July and 
August ; it is not September even ; it is Octo- 
ber, when all the trees put on their beautiful 
garments as if they were going to the Lord's 
wedding, to death itself. The man that has 
gone through life, fought his battles, and ac- 
cepted the results, and is nearing his heavenly 
home is conscious of his riches in the future 
and in his God ; and the old, of all the men 
in the world, ought to be ashamed to sit with 
a haggard face, and in a moping way to say to 
the children, ‘‘ Ah! you will find that the 
world is not such a world as you think it is 
now ; it isa sad world, my dear!’’ You lie! 
It is a glorious world ; and old age ought to 
be ashamed to mope heresy in the ears of the 
young. It is a world for strength; it is a 
world for enterprise ; it is a world for achieve- 
ment; it is a world where a man can prove 
himself a good soldier. When you shall see 
an old veteran of the wars who has fought a 
hundred battles sitting rheumatic and croon- 
ing up in the corner, disdaining his campaigns, 
refusing to tell the children of his hairbreadth 
escapes, then you may find an example that 
old men may perhaps be allowed to follow. 
An old man should say to his child, ‘* Be 
brave.’’ An old man should say to every one 
about him, ‘‘I have fought a good fight, I 
have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of glory which Christ, the 
righteous Judge, shall give.’’ 

And more than that: we have everywhere 
throughout the Bible exhortations to this spirit 
of hopefulness and cheerfulness, which show 
that it isa main consideration in the training 
of the Church of Christ. ‘‘ Let your conver- 
sation,’’ says Peter, ‘* be without covetousness, 
and be content with such things as ye have, 
for He hath said, ‘‘ I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee, so that I may boldly say, I will 
not fear what man shall do unto me.’’ What 
encouragement that is in the trials of life! 
‘*Come unto Me,’’ is that wonderful voice of 


God, ‘‘ all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 


and [ will give you rest.” ‘* Take My yoke 
upon you and learn of Me, for My yoke jg 
easy and My burden is light; and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls.’’ Does religion 
mean joy and peace, or does it not? Does it 
mean anxiety, moping, melancholy testimo- 
nies? It has always seemed to me that while 
the Hebrews were not a mirthful people, and 
while there is nothing in our Lord’s teaching 
that indicates humor or mirth, there is one 
passage that comes so near to it that | think it 
must unconsciously have been so. In those 
very passages in which He was disdaining the 
anxieties of men, He says, ‘* Which of you 
by taking thought can add one cubit to his 
stature ?’’ Here is a man only five feet high ; 
he cannot draft into the army ; every one looks 
down on him ; heis sad about it, and he goes 
about saying, ‘‘Oh, if I were only a few 
inches taller !’’ Christ says, ‘‘ What is that? 
Wishing you were taller won’t make you 
taller.’’ Which of you by taking anxious 
thought can adda cubit to hisstature ? Which 
of you, by all your anxieties, can make to- 
morrow any smoother than it would have been 
without them? Which of you by your groan- 
ing and grumbling can change the future? It 
changes you, it rasps you, it wears you out, it 
puts bitterness in your sweetened cup. | tell 
you, the spirit of trust, hope, and joy in the 
Lord Jesus is the most victorious atmosphere 
in which a man can work out his temporal or 
eternal salvation, joy in the Lord is healthy, 
it is happy, it is normal, whether by natural or 
Divine appointment. 

And that is notall. ‘There are reasons for 
cultivating this spirit. It will make you hap- 
pier. Your own happiness will be wonder- 
fully promoted. But, what is more to the 
point, you will make those round about you 
happy. ‘There are two ways of living. One 
way says to the people round about, ‘‘ Come 
and make me happy ;”’ and the other way says, 
**Come and jet me make you happy.’’ And 
that brings you on to the declaration which 
might have been left out of the Bible if Paul 
had not happened to think of it and bring it 
in, ‘‘ Remember the words of the Lord, how 
He said, it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.’’ If your circumstances are making 
you very unhappy, try to make somebody else 
happy, and you will find what light will arise 
upon you. Do not live for your eternal self ; 
live for others, as God does, and He will 
breathe something of His spirit ot happiness 
on you. 

And that is notall. It will be one of the 
testimonies to the reality of religion which 
cannot be made in any other way so easily and 

















A chemist sits down with his 


so effectually. 
class and says to them, ‘* Darkness is the 


subject on which I shall discourse. Darkness 
js nothing ; it is the mere absence of light ;”’ 
and so he gives a chemical and philosophical 
statement of the fact that all darkness dies the 
moment light comes into the room. Nowa 
cheaper way would have been simply to light 
a candle—that would settle the whole thing. 
Men are teaching religion, not living it. Men 
are teaching botany out of books ; why don’t 
you plant plants in the garden and let the chil- 
dren go and see what they are? Men are 
teaching you that you need to be born again. 
Well, you don’t need to be taught that. I find 
that out every time I run against anybody. I 
found it out myself first. The power of the 
Spirit of God to regenerate a man ; you can 
prove it by the Bible, you can prove it bya 
hundred thousand sermons in church, you can 
prove Christianity historically and theologically 
and scientifically, but one single living Chris- 
tian is worth more than the whole thing put 
together. ‘The church in many and many a 
town does not shed so much light of convic- 
tion on the minds of men as one sweet, pa- 
tient, gentle woman in poverty, the richest of 
all that dwell in the place. I have known in 
my long ministry that the marrow of my church 
lay among the poor, the broken-down in this 
life. I recall to-day Mother Rice, the wife of 
a drunken sea-captain, who had drifted far 
away from Maine into Indiana, living over a 
cooper’s shop, the floor of her chamber wood 
logs, with interspaces such that she was likely 
to drop her plates and knives into the shop be- 
low. ‘There she stood, with a sweetness and 
cheerfulness that I then had never seen or 
dreamed of. Wherever there was a creature 
that was poor, Mother Rice was there ; wher- 
ever any one was sick, Mother Rice was there ; 
wherever anybody had come to death, Mother 
Rice was comforting those who remained. 
Everywhere where cheer and contentment and 
patience and sweetness were required, there 
was Mother Rice; and I have confounded 
many infidels when they were telling me that 
they did not believe in these parsons that 
preached for money by asking, ‘‘ Do you be- 
lieve in Mother Rice?’’ ‘* Ah! that is an- 
other thing,’’ they said. One person that ex- 
emplifies Christ in human form is the gospel 
for that neighborhood, and there are ten thou- 
sand heretics in every neighborhood that are 
eaching for gospe! by their bad lives things that 
ought not to be taught. ‘‘ Let your works so 
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shine that men, seeing them, shall glorify your 


Father which is in heaven.’’ How many folks 
have glorified God because they saw that you 
lived so beautifully? That is something for 
you to take home with you. 

I could, of course, descant with endless 
variations and applications upon this most im - 
portant subject. Every house ought to bea 
church, and every person a preacher, and the 
sermon should be that part of the Gospel that 
has been dissolved into your own life, and 
which in action, and conduct, and disposi- 
tion will give to men a specimen of what you 
mean when you speak of religion, and this 
with a sweetness of love that never fails, with a 
charity that extenuates all faults except its 
own, with a cheerfulness that gives testimony 
that you are a child of light, and with a trust 
under all circumstances in life which leads 
men to believe that God is with you, and that 
you have the Almighty arm round about you. 
This is that which every man should preach ; 
and every man should preach who is himself 
called of God. and who has hope, through 
Jesus Christ, of immortality and of glory. Oh, 
when that day comes when there shall be one 
single family in a village that is full of the fra- 
grance and brightness of a true Christian dis- 
position—when that day shall come that any 
church has six or eight families of that kind 
of whom the pastor can say, ‘‘ Ye are our 
epistles, known and read of all men ;’’ nay, 
when there shall be in town or village a score 
of different denominations, not scuffling, and 
envying, and quarrelling, and criticising each 
other, but all filled with men that exemplify 
the spirit of love, and all helping each other— 
why, there will come such a pentecostal whirl- 
wind as shall put an end to all doubt as to the 
final triumph of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
The world is never going to be converted by 
books, nor by missionary societies, nor by mis- 
sionaries, but by the great body of Christian 
men that live so high, so pure, so sweet, so 
noble as that heaven shall have seemed to come 
down on earth, and men shall not want to dis- 
believe, and infidelity will die because men 
cannot but admire true religion. To that great 
work dnd this great millennial future, brethren, 
let us all address ourselves. And that you may 
do it, begin with your own soul, and work 
within it, that you may be prepared to work 
within other souls ; and so, by that of Jesus 
which you are living, grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 
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TEXT : lessed be God, even the Father 


of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mer- 
cies, and the God of all comfort ; who com- 
forteth us in all our tribulation, that we may 
be able to comfort them which are in any 
trouble by the comfort wherewith we ourselves 
are comforted of God. For as the sufferings 
of Christ abound in us, so our consolation also 
aboundeth by Christ. ’’—1 CorinTHIANs i. 3-5. 

There is a joy that rises higher than any 
suffering ; there is a happiness that can have 
an under-tone of sorrow and an upper-tone of 
ecstasy ; and while there is a great variety of 
enjoyments—the scale is long—no man has 
touched the ecstasy of happiness who has not 
been able to find it while under great sorrows 
and crushing griefs. No man ever made wine 
until he had crushed the cluster, and the heart- 
wine never is distilled till after the affections 
have been crushed. Suffering is the universal 
law of God. Every step upward which a man 
takes of real attainment is hewn out of the rock. 
**Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.’’ If 
a man grows up without any suffering what- 
ever, he has the most odious stigma put upon 
him: ‘‘If ye be without suffering ye are 
bastards.’’ A man is by birthright an animal, 
but every step of life is a working up all the 
way from the purely animal and throughout 
higher conditions, The animal, solitary for 
the most part, thinks simply of itself, and yet 
there is no selfishness in an animal ; there is 
no higher part of its nature that is denied. 
There can be no sin except there be a conflict 
between higher and lower, and that cannot 
exist in the herd or in the flock. But man, 
unfolding into a social creature, has no right 
to regard his own self alone; he must be in 
concurrence with society ; and now comes in 
selfishness. Not that a man is forbidden to 
take care of himself, but he is forbidden to take 
care of himself at the expense or even the neg- 
lect of his companions. ‘That is the selfish- 
ness—not the care for one’s self, but the want 
of care for others. 

Well, at every step going up men learn by 
self-denial. Their temptation to selfishness is 
perpetual, and their combats with selfishness 
are indispensable, and they are more or less 
painful according to the victory which accrues 
from them. ‘The same law applies to intellect. 


No man learns by nature. Every man learns 
by hard study. As he learns the lower depart- 
ments of life he does not find rest. Although 
the victory over labor is pleasant, yet step by 
step as men ascend they must pay for it by 
thought, they must pay for it by withdrawing 
from all contradictions or distractions. Schol- 
arship is a ladder in which at every step exer- 
tion more or less painful, and_ self-denial are 
to be found. And when you come to the 
moral elements, which are the highest of the 
soul’s powers ; to faith, which is imagination 
sanctified ; to a commerce with the invisible : 
to the preference of qualities rather than of 
things ; here is opened a still larger and wider 
battlefield, and at every step upward, from 
stage to stage, the labor pains are renewed. 
Men are not born singing, but crying ; and as 
they are at birth the children of sorrow, so at 
every new birth, every step upward in social 
excellence, every step beyond that toward in- 
tellectual, and every step beyond that toward 
moral excellence, have more or Jess the emblem 
of mortality upon them, which is suffering. 

Now we must not confound pain and suffer- 
ing. It is true that all pain is suffering, but 
all suffering is not pain in any strict sense of 
the term. The body feels pain ; it is the mind 
that suffers. All pain, therefore, of the body 
may be supposed to spring from the violation of 
the laws of the body ; but suffering has a much 
wider range than that. A man suffers from 
the violation of law, but the fulfilment of the 
law more eminently than anything else brings 
suffering to men. As long as the example of 
Christ is before us we ought not to be surprised 
that suffering is a badge of fidelity and obedi- 
ence. The subjugation of the inclinations 
brings suffering ; the subordination among our 
passions, that are quarrelling all the time with 
each other for precedence, brings suffering ; 
all self-denial by which the inferior is made 
subject to the superior brings suffering in 
milder or severer types. 

But while every man owes his growth to suc- 
cessive births in himself, which births are with 
pain or suffering, so there is a higher type than 
this ; itis the suffering for others. Some men 
have supposed that God could not suffer be- 
cause He was perfect. I cannot conceive of 
any being as perfect who cannot suffer, not the 
suffering following transgression, not the suffer- 
ing that comes from sin, but the suffering that 
comes from sympathy. Can you conceive of 
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a mother that cannot suffer? What! not 
when the little babe in her arms is helpless and 
needs her body by day and by night, through 
weariness and at all hazards? And shall a 
mother not suffer the waste of her strength and 
the very substance of her life? And when the 
child is sick shall the mother be sweet and 
smiling as a chippering bird over the cradle of 
the dying child? Or if the children are 
tempted unawares to swerve from the line of 
rectitude and fidelity and love, does not the 
mother suffer for them? And are not these 
the traits that make motherhood heroic? Is 
there no suffering in friendship for our friends ? 
Do we not bear their burdens? When they 
knuckle down under weakness are we not at 
once ready to substitute our strength?» Do you 
lovea man? I do not look at the emotion, | 
look at what you are willing to do for him ; 
that measures love ; pleasures do not measure 
love, suffering does, The father and the 
mother, through long years of the child’s in- 
experience, are building him up all the while by 
their solicitude, by their care, by their pains- 
taking. A child is wretched in this world that 
has nobody to take pains with him. Think 
of the phrase : it is /aking pains on yourself for 
the child’s sake ; as one holds that in the great 
redemption-scheme the Divine took pains on 
Himself for the deliverance, for the elevation, 
for the final glory of His creatures. Whata 
revelation this is of God asa Being that fills 
the universe ! not sitting, not lying supine, 
not instituting certain great machineries, and 
then lying by while the engine operates, He 
Himself taking his ease. He is the heart and 
centre of the whole universe, and is lifting up 
men on His heart and carrying them in their 
weakness, planning for them, forbearing with 
them, solicitous of them, playing the universal 
Father and the universal mother ; suffering for 
men, not once in Gethsemane, not again on 
Calvary ; these were simply types—specimens 
of that which has been going on—‘‘ the Lamb 
that was slain from the foundation of the 
world ’’’—and is going on; the Being that is 
most burdened, and the Being that suffers 
solicitude—not degrading suffering, not weak- 
ening suffering, but love suffering that is full 
of gladness as well as suffering. For often- 
times it is the case that suffering is the sub- 
base of the organ underlying the grandeur of 
all the upper notes, and the beauty and the 
sweet tone of the instrument would be com- 
paratively thin were there not that great under- 
tone all the way through. And so is it with 
the nature of God. 

And not only do men suffer through sympa- 
thy in this way—and this is the basis of educa- 
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tion—but unconsciously they suffer in another 
way for each other, One man lost; the 
next man won't go that road ; he sees that 
he is lost, and he takes another, and he es- 
capes, and others follow him ; thus the suf- 
ferer opened a way by his suffering which 
saved scores, nations, ages from suffering. 
And so it is that there are men that are hope- 
ful, and run forward in life with new inventions 
and discoveries, and waste and ruin themselves 
before men believe in them, and die ; they are 
said to be schemers who, while they schemed, 
reaped their reward—(they did not in this life). 
So it comes to pass that men make mistakes in 
right ways and directions, and these, though 
they suffer, bless the race. The history of 
men that have developed art and beauty, even 
in the lower tiers of life, that have developed 
excellence, is a history of heroic suffering, often 
without sympathy from their fellowmen, or any 
recognition in this life. In the same way ages 
suffer ; one age suffers for the next. Civiliza- 
tion is the generic accumulation of the trials, 
mistakes, ascertainments and victories of the 
generations that have gone before. Look at 
any stable civil government to-day ; how many 
thousands of men have shed their blood for it ! 
If there be anything dear to man to-day it is 
liberty of thought ; but how far back is that 
Egypt in which men, pressed down by super- 
stition, and threatened by the finger of the law 
of the priesthood, had no liberty of thought? 
They were like the swine that eats what is 
poured into the trough for it. But to-day 
men are free to think, to explore, to sift knowl- 
edge, and to save the precious parts of it. 
Once men were padlocked when they thought, 
felt, realized ; they had no right to speak ; the 
universal priest was the universal man to speak, 
and men were not at liberty to declare what 
God was revealing to them in their own experi- 
ence and moral consciousness. ‘That at last 
has been triumphed over; but what seas of 
blood the world went through before men had 
liberty of conscience and liberty of speech ! 
How have men aspired to liberty as citizens, 
and through what ages of barbarism has the 
world gone before coming to our relatively 
happy times when men are free citizens, not 
simply obedient, but also bearing part, through 
public sentiment, in the ruling of the govern- 
ment! So revolutions have brought on the 
world a certain way. The ‘‘ garments roiled 
in blood’’ have been significant of the white 
garments and the white banner of peace, and 
the world, little by little, has emerged out of 
its lower states by sorrows, and by tears, and 
by strong crying, and by affliction, and by 


patient waiting and suffering, until we are the 
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children that reap the harvests of blood. We 
are strong and wise and happy by reason of the 
weakness and the unwisdom and the tentative 
processes and all the sufferings of the whole 
human family that have gone before. For the 
world was at the first hardly better than so 
much soil ; but the soil began to develop life, 
and life itself in its circuits began to cast down 
the leaves of the trees, new soil, and advanced 
harvests ; and little by little the soil has grown 
deeper, and the harvests have grown richer and 
more abundant, and we are all of us living in 
our relative joys upon the sufferings of those 
that have reaped these joys and given us the 
seeds to resow them. 

But now it is time to remark that suffering 
is not the antithesis and antagonist of joy. 
Suffering and joy are not incompatible ; they 
are co-operative. I had almost said that no- 
body knows what highest joy is that has not 
known deep suffering. This has been re- 
marked in various ways by various observers. 
Spurzheim, the great phrenologist, said no 
woman was fit to be married until she had seen 
much suffering, which is a ripening and quali- 
fying process. The persimmons in our own 
land are horribly acerb until they are frost-bit- 
ten, and then all their bitter and acid turns to 
sugar. So multitudes of men, so long as they 
are in the natural state, are bitter and unedible, 
but when trouble and sorrow come and freeze 
them, they turn sweet and are worth some- 
thing. I have been very poor in my lifetime, 
and I was not cast down. I had this feeling : 
‘* The less I have, and the more I can serve 
my Lord and Christ in my poverty, the hap. 
pier I shall be. This life is not my home ; the 
other life is mine, and He is looking upon 
me ; and if I be heroic, and take suffering and 
sorrow for His cause, what triumph is mine !’’ 
And above all bodily wants and above all sense 
of shame or comparison of estate with other 
men’s, I went through the wilderness ; for I 
was a missionary in my earlier days in the un- 
settled and newly settled portions of America, 
and I gloried in my poverty. My name was 
as nothing, my means were none, I expected 
to live and die in obscurity, and 1 gloried in it. 
For me to live was Christ and to die gain. 
And I do know—oh, not as much as I should, 
not as I ought—but I know enough to declare 
that in the midst of sufferings and deprivation 
there may be rising out of the soul notes of 
exquisite music, peace that passeth all under- 
standing, joy in the Holy Ghost. So then a 
man may, by his very sufferings, rejoice. In 
that wonderful necklace of pearls in the 5th of 
Matthew, where blessednesses come into life— 
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** blessed are the poor,’’ ‘‘ blessed are the 
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meek’’—Christ blesses the things that all mep 
despise and try to avoid as much as possible, 
but among the most astounding blessings js 
this, ** Blessed are ye when men shall speak 
evil of you and revile you falsely for My sake, 
rejoice and be exceeding glad.”’ Have yoy 
ever looked upon your struggles in that light 2 
Have you ever rejoiced most when your tears 
flowed? Have you found treasure in your 
poverty? Have you found your upper life fed 
by the depletion of your under life? ‘* Who, 
for the joy that was set before Him endured the 
cross, despising the shame and is set down at 
the right hand of God.’’ Here is the bio. 
graphical experience of our Saviour Jesus. 

Suffering, then, may be said to be education 
in benevolence. Let me read again the text: 
** Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of all mercies,” 
What a title! as if the progeny of God, all the 
sowing in His thoughts and purposes through- 
out the world, were mercies. ‘* And the God 
of all comfort.’”’ What a title that! The 
whole creation groans and travails in pain un- 
til now ; and God comes forth and says ‘‘] 
am the God of consolation, of comfort,” 
‘* Who comforteth in our tribulation, that we 
may be able to comfort them which are in any 
trouble, by the comfort wherewith we ourselves 
are comforted of God.’’ The moment thata 
man falls into this higher mood, into any state 
of distress, and begins to find his alleviations 
by the inspiration of God ; he says in himself, 
‘* Thank God for this experience !’’ Now, if 
there is one there are a thousand, and I know 
the way, I have found where His mercy-seat is. 
My trouble has been blessed to me ; and I will 
go to those in trouble and I will say it is blessed 
to them also; blessed be God that comforted 
us in all our trouble that we may be able to 
comfort any in like tribulation. What a 
nobility of sentiment this is! what an instance 
of effluent benevolence and sympathy with 
mankind is this word of the Apostle ! 

There are those who have been feeble and 
laid aside from usefulness. I do not know 
that there is anything more trying to a man of 
energy and activity and pride than to find him- 
self crippled, and to see the whole world going 
by him. Heonce had the power of the senate, 
he once had power over the assembly, but now 
his voice is feeble, and his zeal is spent, and 
men are saying ‘‘ What a man he zwus,”’ as if 
he were but a mere trembling shivering shadow 
now. Although sometimes the decay of mental 
faculties takes off the acuteness of suffering, 
yet there be many men who have pride that 
will not be alleviated, and that cannot bear to 
see the world going past them, and they not 
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keeping step but standing still. Not to be able 
to do what you once could do—to many souls 
there is anguish in that; there is grace in it, 
too, if you only know where to find it, Au- 
tumnal days are the most beautiful days of the 
year, and they ought to be the most beautiful 
days in a man’s life. In October things do not 
grow any more , they ripen, they fulfil the des- 
tiny of the summer. , and the thought of autumn 
is that it is going down, going forth, When 
all things in nature aie and feel that death 
iscoming near, do they sheet themselves in black 
as pagan Christians do? Do they turn every- 
thing to hideous mourning as pagan Christians 
do? They cry: ‘* Bring forth our royal gar- 
ments,’’ and the oak puts on the habiliments 
of beauty, and all the herbs of the field turn to 
scarlet and yellow, and every color that is most 
precious ; and the whole month of autumn goes 
tramping toward death, glowing and glorious. 
It is only men that make death hateful and 
gloomy and black servants of midnight, the 
whole of them. Why, when the gate of heaven 
opens into a man’s house, one would think that 
it is the glorified life that comes pouring in, 
Oh, no! they put linen over the pictures, they 
lock up the piano, and shut the blinds, and 
everybody walks softly in the house. God has 
come, the Emancipator, He has come to crown 
some one, and we are all of us imitating the 
miserable hibernating animals that when au. 
tumn comes creep into a hole and sleep until 
spring wakes them up, What heathenism, what 
paganism is there! Shall my child, taken out 
of my arms, go to the better school of angels ? 
Ihave a right to weep; nature has its due ; 
but [ have a right to rejoice, too, as did the 
mother that saw her child dying, and cried out 
in ecstasy : ‘‘ I give thee joy, my darling !’’ as 
it went up from her, And shall we that are 
disciples of Him that overcame death by dying, 
shall we who believe that immortality lies just 
beyond the mortal, act as if death were a 
tyrant? Shall we put in our houses the skull 
and the cross-bones, and the memento mort, and 
go, sheeted like pagan nations, down to the 
grave, and look in it, and not see anything 
there, and not hear what the disciples did when 
they looked and saw the angels and heard them 
say: ‘* ] know whom ye seek ; ; Heis not here ; 
He is risen?” To every truly Christian ex- 
perience the grave is as a telescope, as a mag- 
nifying-glass, through which the world beyond 
and the triumph over this world are being cele- 
brated. 

There is in warfare a heroism that hardly 
appears in moral life, not certainly often 
enough. When Badajos was to be stormed, 
in the Peninsular War, under the Duke of 
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Wellington, it was considered an unjust thing 
to select himself the regiments that were to be 
the forlorn hope, and, at the peril of almost 
certain death, storm the breach. He then 
called for volunteers, so that there might be no 
partiality. In many instances the whole body 
of soldiery rushed forward to volunteer, and he 
was obliged to put them back. There is in 
war the feeling that the most desperate enter- 
prises are those that the heroic want to achieve ; 
they want the chance of danger and peril. 
And so it is in the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Men are often chosen, if they would 
but know it, because they are supposed to be 
competent to heroism under those conditions. 
Not every man is a poor man; but there be 
many who, when they have been robbed by 
the hand of fortune, and especially by the in- 
justice of that that gave them distinctions be- 
fore are cast down, and as they lose their 
property and go out of the big house into the 
little house, they say : ‘‘ Itis no use, my dear, 
our prosperity is over ; I never can make an- 
other fortune ; all our friends will fall off from 
us, and as we go through the streets people 
will say : ‘ There is the man that used to be 
rich.’’’ Good Heavens! you ought to be a 
thousand times richer than you were then— 
then you had outward riches, then you were in 
mere bodily conditions ; now stand up, if there 
is any manhood in you, if there is any holy or 
consecrated pride, for manhood is better than 
moneyhood. Ah! you that have lost your 
money, and lost your courage, and lost your 
hope, and lost your faith, get out of the way ! 
But if you have lost that which gave you ex- 
terior position among men, and you can still 
stand up, and men can say: ‘‘ He is grander 
than he ever was—no tears, no whining, no 
complaints, no conscious weakness—I never 
saw a man that seemed so manly !’’—oh, 
blessed man! do you know that the treasure 
of the soul outmeasures all other treasures 
whatsoever ; and Christ says to you: ‘‘ I want 
you to abound ; I will make you rich,’’ and 
then you walk in more humility, gentleness, 
meekness, sympathy, and benevolence, never 
showing yourself so much a Christian as when 
dealing with those round about you that need 
you, not with men that can bring praise to 
you, but the men that can bring nothing but 
the opportunity for you to do self-denying 
work. Itisa great thing to be able to stand 
and represent Christ in prosperity, but when 
Christ says : ‘‘ Shift the scene,’’ and the cur- 
tain rolls up, and you stand in the midst of 
your wreck and ruin, and when Christ says : 
‘* Now be heroic, show what grace has done 
for you ; show that you are a child of God in 
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disguise ; make illustrious your faith, your 
patience, your kindness, gentleness, sweetness, 
long-suffering, uplooking trust’’—oh, blessed 
be the man that has thus the chance of repre- 
senting Christ twice, at the top of prosperity 
and at the bottom of affliction! He will not 
forget you. Milton says : 


He also serves who only stands and waits. 


It isa great thing for a man to stand and be 
active and so get credit ; but itis a great thing, 
also, for one to be bedridden, to lie through 
weary days and nights uncomplaining, though 
pain be like a sword in the bones, to see the 
days waste and weakness holding you down. 
You say: ‘‘ Why is this? why is this ?’’ 
‘* Dear child,’’ saith the Lord to such, ‘‘ I 
have need of some one to exhibit patience and 
sweetness and goodness on a sick-bed, and I 
chose you because I thought you could show 
it; but, my child, if you are not willing for 
this office, let me raise you up, and some 
other hero shall be called.’’ Methinks the 
heroic heart would say : ‘‘ No, no ; let me lie, 
if only I may glorify Thee by being sweetly 
contented in my disease, in my sorrow, and in 
my trouble.”’ You know that there never 
would be a rainbow if there was not a storm, 
There are many people that have storms, but 
there are very few people who know how to put 
rainbows on them. 

How far below these ideals and this stand- 
ard of living is the average Christian experi- 
ence of so-called Christian men and Christian 
women! ‘There are a great many people, I 
think, that will be saved ; they have got some- 
thing in them, and they will be ‘‘ saved, so as 
by fire.’? Well, I would not reject the glow- 
worm. Though the glowworm does not com- 
pare with a candle or with a star, or with the 
sun, yet it has something after all of life in it. 
So there are Christians that are mere glow- 
worms emitting a furtive flash every now and 
then ; but how many are there of whom it may 
be said that the rising light grows more and 
more in them unto the perfect day ; they are 
triumphing over temptation, over selfishness 
and indolence, and all self-seeking, and they 
are living so that no one can look upon them 
without saying: ‘‘ This is a case of another 
sort, there must be the divine power here, or 
no man could live as this man or this woman 
lives.’’ I think there are probably a good 
many saints that go out of our churches ; but 
I think there are a great many more going out 
of our hospitals and not a few out of our poor- 
houses, and a great many out of the lower 
walks of life. If the angels of God were to 


come and gather up those that in distress and 
poverty and suffering have maintained a holy 
faith and a godly life and example, they would 
garner from the bottom of society, and_ last. 
and with the smallest sheaves, from the top of 
society. ‘‘ For the last shall be first and the 
first last.’’ 

Now look for a moment at the disagreeable 
side of actual experience. When men are in 
trouble accompanied by weakness and sickness, 
what is the fruit that is ‘usually brought forth 
under such circumstances? Why, complain. 
ing, fault-finding with Providence ; they do 
not know why they should not be prospered as 
well as the men the other side of the way ; they 
have not sinned worse than anybouy else, yet 
they have broken down; as to God being a 
Father they do not find any evidence of it, 
and God’s grace does not sustain them more 
than anybody else. So men sit at the door 
of poverty, whining and complaining. How 
many men there are who in their sickness 
have chorused ‘* Disgusting! odious !’’ They 
count over their pains; they want to show 
you their sores ; they strip off their bandages 
and hang them up as if they were so many 
banners. So they sit down together and mope 
and whine, and complain to each other as if 
that were the way to get some comfort out of the 
misfortunes of their lives. It is time for such 
men to be buried. When men condole with 
each other let me be absent. But when men 
are sufferers, let it be with them as it was with 
the old shipmaster who had lost a leg. When 
I was talking with him he said to me ina 
cheerful way: ‘‘ Why, my legs are my test 
of Christians.’’ ‘* How is that?’’ 1 asked. 
** Well, when aman comes in to me and says: 
‘Oh, my dear friend, what a loss that must 
have been to you!’ _[ know he is a discontented 
Christian ; but when a man comes and says: 
‘ My dear friend, you ought to be thankful you 
have one leg left,” I know he is a contented 
Christian, who looks on the right side of 
things.’’ It is the pining over what we have 
not, and over what we have and do not want, 
that marks the dispositions of men very largely. 
Discouragement, recounting of aches and 
pains, all forms by which we seck to make 
other men serve us, by which we seek by rea- 
son of our afflictions to be permitted self- 
indulgence—all those things mark any other 
spirit than that of the Apostle, and that of true 
heroism in suffering. Many persons allow a 
child to be spiteful because he is sick. Bad 
practice! And they excuse men that are ren- 
dered by sickness irritable and nervous. ‘That 
is charitable on their part ; but they that are 
sick should of all other persons in this world 
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seek to rule the spirit. They have no right to 
make others serve them unnecessarily, nor to 
be fitful and think they deserve compassion sim- 
ply because they are sick. Be heroic in your 
sickness, and watch against the temptations of 
selfishness because you are sick. ‘The whole 
opportunity of heaven is frequently thrown 
away and squandered. The same in all the 
humiliations of life, in poverty, in insignifiance 
and in inferiority. I know that Christians 
every day say a good many prayers ; the pray- 
ers are lone, but the meaning is short. I have 
seen a great deal of praying in my day ; I have 
known people to beseech the Lord, and when 
He heard them and came to them, they cast 
Him out and rejected Him with scorn, ‘‘* Do 
that which is best for me.’’ The Lord comes 
and takes your property. ‘*O Lord, O 
Lord, I cannot bear that.’’ ‘* Take up thy 
cross and follow Me; give all that thou hast 
and come and follow Me.’’ ‘* He went away 
very sorrowful.’’ He was very amiable, sweet- 
minded, and excellent, and the Lord is said to 
have looked upon him and loved him. He 
had a burst of enthusiastic friendship for Him, 
and he came to Christand said: ‘* 1 have kept 
all the commandments now, what else can I 
do to inherit cternal life ??’ Christ gave him 
the touchstone, ‘‘ Enter into that service in 
which God lives; if you want to come into 
partnership with Me, be as I am; my whole 
life I hold for the service of others. Go, sell 
all you have, and come and follow Me in this 
blessed service.’’ That was the end of the 
Old Testament and of the New to him, but he 
could not do it. It is a very solemn thing for 
aman to say: ‘* Thy will be done.” If God 
really consulted your best interests He would 
break that plan for you, but you do not want 
Him to, yet you say again to-morrow, ‘‘ Thy 
will be done,’’ and then comes some offer of 
Divine Providence that requires patience and 
self-government, No, you will not be patient, 
you will not self-govern ; yet the next day it is 
just the same, ‘* Thy will be done.”’ Then 
come losses and sicknesses and humiliations. 
God is dealing with you as sons. What son 
is there that his father chasteneth not? If ve 
be sons God chasteneth you ; yet when the 
chastening comes you always feel that it is a 
tyrant who has done it. It is God who con- 
trols His providence for those who are wise 
enough to know it and acknowledge it. All 
things work together for good to those that 
love Him ; not work together for your money, 
not work together for your political influence, 
not work together for your honor among men, 
or to give you genius, or eloquence, or any- 
thing else, but work together in such a way 
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that you get what He knows is best for you. 
Oh, if a man has only that faith, that God is 
dealing with him in such a wayas shall be best 
for him here,and best for him forever in the 
other life! What adifferent state of mind will 
be bred in the man who can say: ‘‘ If it be 
the will of God I can walk, I think, Christianly 
in high places, and if it be the will of God I 
can go down to low places ;' the will of the 
Lord be done ; though He slay me, yet will I 
trust Him.’’ How hard it is for a man to 
pray: ‘* Thy will be done”’ who is looking at 
the fearful process by which it isdone! There 
is an old avaricious man who would have gone 
to destruction if God had not smitten his treas- 
ure-chest ; there is the mother that was grow- 
ing more and more idolatrous till God sent her 
little child to lead her thoughts up to the 
heavenly land, and she was, afterward, when 
the grief had ripened her, able to say : ‘‘ It is 
good for me that I have been afilicted.’’ ‘‘ All 
ye that are weary and heavy laden,”’ Christ 
says, ‘‘come unto Me.”’ Come to have hap- 
piness conferred? Not at all. ‘‘ Come to 
Me, take My yoke on you; My yoke is easy, 


and you will get used to it.” The yoke galls . 


the neck of the steer at first, but afterward it 
toughens it. ‘* My burden is light.’" The 
voice of God is calling to us in all worldly ex- 
periences and trials and troubles, and angels 
are watching, seeing whether we are living after 
the spiritual man or after the temporal man. 
And when that day comes, that will soon come 
to most of us—to me and to you—and we go 
up, not those that have seemed to men to be 
the most illustrious shall receive the most 
radiant welcome, but those that have served 
Christ in extremity. Welcome, oh thou, whose 
head has been bowed in affliction! thou didst 
bear it graciously. Welcome, oh thou, that 
didst come forth out of poverty ! thou didst live 
richly in the soul. Welcome thou that didst 
suffer reproach for righteousness’ sake! Then 
in that great day of reception, those that have 
suffered and rejoiced in suffering, and used 
their own suffering for the comfort of others, 
shall stand foremost ; and prophets and priests 
and bishops and archbishops and _ leading 
orators in the pulpit, and out of it, will come 
a long distance behind, for the children of 
suffering, that have been baptized in sorrow, 
and have risen out of their sorrows by the grace 
of God, will take the foremost place. ‘‘ Who 
are these that have washed their robes and 
made them white?” ‘‘ These are they that 
have come out of great tribulation and washed 
their robes in the blood of the Lamb.’’ 

These are the visions of the other life. Go 
home, Christians, and think of these things, 
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not of me, not of my sermon, but of yourselves 
and of your own hearts. Is trouble blest to 
you ; and, being blest, are you saying : “‘ This 
is the capital of my example and ministry ; | 
thank God, the Father of mercies and of all 
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comfort, for the afflictions wherewith I have 
been afflicted, because now I know how to 
comfort them that are in like affliction’ ? God 
grant you the mind of Jesus, and then take 
you to reign with Him. 


BrookiyN Macazine, Mr. Beecher’s farewell 
, 


sermon in England will be printed, and the ‘‘ Plymouth Pulpit’ department be resumed, con- 


taining his first and subsequent sermons in America. —Eprror. | 
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THE MYSTERY OF SUFFERING. 
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OcToBER 17, 1886. 


(Mr. Beecher’ s Farewell Sermon prior to his return to America.) 


Text: ‘‘ For whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He 
receiveth. If ye endure chastening, God deal- 
eth with you as with sons ; for what son is he 
whom the father chasteneth not? But if ye 
be without chastisement, whereof all are par- 
takers, then are ye bastards, and not sons. 
Furthermore, we have had fathers of our flesh 
which corrected us, and we gave them rever- 
ence ; shall we not much rather be in subjec- 
tion unto the Father of spirits, and live? For 
they verily for a few days chastened us after 
their own pleasure ; but He for our profit, 
that we might be partakers of His holiness. 
Now no chastening for the present seemeth to 
be joyous, but grievous ; nevertheless, after- 
ward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteous- 
ness unto them which are exercised thereby.”’ 
—Heprews xii. 6-11. 


This, after its sort, isa kind of philosophy, 
a phenomenon of human experience. Every- 
thing in nature, according to the measure of 
its power, is happier thana man. Life is brief 
and uncompounded in the lower range ; it is 
not tormented by fears ; it has no to-morrow, 


it has no remorse ; its hours are few ; but, so 
far as we can judge, the insect flits through the 
brief period of its life without a sorrow and 
without a trouble, and though death may come 
by violence it is not anticipated ; it does not 
come so much by slow approach, it comes in- 
stantaneously, and everything below man seems 
to fulfil its destiny along the line unchecked of 
cause and effect. But the moment you rise 
above the animal kingdom you find man in 
everlasting conflict with himself, with his social 
surrounding, with society, with hope and fear 
of the future. Manalone is the one miserable 
creature on the earth, and yet he is called the 
son of God. Men have been studying how 
to create happiness that should be undisturbed 
and unbroken in this world. ‘They have dis- 
covered a great many things, invented a great 
many things, found outa great many medicines 
and remedies, but happiness has eluded their 
search, Single persons seem to have struck the 
harmony, but in multitudes, in nations, in ages, 
the whole creation has been ‘‘ groaning and 
travailing in pain.’ Moralists and poets have 
descanted on the subject. This world has been 
called a vale of tears, a land of sorrows, a land 
of disappointments ; from the cradle to the 
grave men have alternated between smiles and 
tears. A steady flow of happiness, a soul that 
knows how to keep time as that watch knows 
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how to keep time, has never been born, and 
does not live. We flit between light and dark. 

Now, happiness is certainly, we may believe, 
the final end of creation. Whatsoever maketh 
a lie or causeth offence in the grand land of 
consummation will have been purged out, and 
happiness without alloy will yet be the end of 
every true life that by sorrow and suffering has 
been wrought out into the full possession of its 
birthright. The process or education of man 
in this world proceeds on the law of suffering 
—happiness the graduating point ; suffering 
the academy, the seminary; and the _ best 
teachers are the teachers that inflict suffering 
onman. And so clearly is this declared in 
this sacred philosophy of our text that it is said 
that a man is not a man that does not suffer ; 
and especially in his relations to God a man is 
a bastard that dodges suffering, gets rid of it, 
gets out of it. Itis the law of God. Now, 
suffering is taught not only as a fact, but there 
are in this wonderful book of Revelation, 
among all its horses and clouds and trumpets 
and armies and various symbols, some of the 
most exquisite truths wrought in between to be 
found in any of the books of the Bible. ‘* One 
of the elders answered me saying, What are 
these that are arrayed in white robes? Whence 
came they, the radiant? I said unto him, Sir, 
thou knowest ; and he said to me, These are 
they that came out of great tribulation, and 
have washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb’’ (that is, in the bath 
of suffering ; for Christ’s blood means suffer- 
ing) ; ‘‘ therefore are they before the throne of 
God, and serve Him day and night in His 
temple, and He that sitteth on the throne shall 
dwell among them.’’ Clear down to the last 
vision they are highest that have been most 
suffering in the great school of this life. It is 
the law of education. Why it was made so, if 
you know, please instruct me. There is that 
why, Why did God make things thus and so? 
Why did He so develop human life? Why 
did He make this the road through which 
humanity was to travel? Why did He make 
the law of suffering the law of education, rather 
than the law of happiness? This why pours 
into the gulf of ignorance. We don’t know. 
We are ignorant in proportion as we go back 
to the beginnings of things. These are secrets 
that no science will penetrate ; at any rate, not 
for ages yet ; these lie hidden in the bosom of 
God. But Christ is the tvpe of the moral 
kingdom of God. The sufferings of Christ 


have been alleged to be on this, that, and the 
other ground ; let him take comfort and con- 
solation who may out of the several theories 
that have existed. 


It was necessary to make 
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the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
suffering, because He was leading the multi- 
tude, the whole world’s population, toward 
elevation through suffering, and He entered 
Himself under that august law of the universe, 
suffering. The blood of Christ means suffer- 
ing, as He interprets it Himself: ‘* Greater 
love hath no man than that he should lay down 
his life for his friends.’’ And the suffering 
and death of Christ, the shedding of His 
blood, which is equivalent of parting from life, 
is meant by His own interpretation to be the 
measure of the love that He has, and has had, 
upon the race. He is the Captain, through 
suffering, of men that suffer. It was necessaty 
for Him, because it was necessary for Him to 
pass through the same road that we all have 
ourselves to pass. Itis a badge of disciple- 
ship—suffering is. Men do not come to the 
fulness of their relation to God except through 
it. No man can blink it ; no man can dodge 
it ; no man, be he ever so wise, can escape it, 
nor should he want to. The mother of Zebe- 
dee’s children wanted her boys to go to the 
highest pinnacle without any suffering, and 
the reply, mysterious to them, is clearly dis- 
cernible to us in its intent: ‘‘ Can you drink 
of the cup that I am to drink of, and be bap- 
tized with the baptism ?'’ And they in the 
innocence of their ignorance said: ‘‘ Yea, 
Lord, weareable.’’ And the reply intimates : 
** You shall have your cup and your baptism ; 
but as to the reward which you seek outside 
of suffering it is not mine to give,’’ And it is 
not anybody’s to give ; it is not God Almighty’s 
ability to give without a violation of the whole 
law of the divine economy. 

Now, look at the scale of suffering, The 
first is physical pain, which is the lowest ; it is 
cautionary. Pain ofttimes is like the thick-set 
hedge along the edge of the precipice, and men 
would go over if there were no caution or warn- 
ing. If they grumble at the thorns, the thorns 
are their salvation ; otherwise they might have 
gone stumbling on and been pitched over. It 
is cautionary. The remembrance of it prevents 
a man violating some natural law—that is, 
some law that has its seat in the physical struct- 
ure of the man’s own body. A child has no 
knowledge. It gains knowledge by suffering. 
A child has no conception of the law of gravi- 
tation till he has tumbled down-stairs or out 
of his bed. He has no knowledge of fire, no 
knowledge of the suffocating influence of water. 
It comes little by little. The knowledge of 
natural laws and the violation of them bring 
quick pain to him, and is his schoolmaster, in 
so faras a very limited extent of physical suffer- 
ing is concerned. Physical suffering or pain, 
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as we should call it, is vindicatory, and, in its 
yindicatory life, pain, in some respects, is in- 
stantaneous, in other respects it is dilatory. 
In some respects it avenges the violation of the 
law early and vigorously ; in other respects it 
Jets it lie long through years and years, and 
punishes in mid-life and in old age the trans- 
gressions of youth and strength. But he that 
has violated a physical law does not get rid of 
it It grips him, though it may not choke 
him ; it holds him, asa lion holds and sports 
with its prey before he eats it. No prayer will 
set a man free from the pain of the violation of 
physical law, and yet there is something pro 
vided in that ; there are remedial tendencies in 


the human body—a kind of foretaste, or rather - 


a foresight in material creation of that which 
comes, in a larger and larger way, in the intel- 
lectual and the moral development of the race, 
a remedy for the transgressor. So, then, there 
are pains that are vindicatory not only at once, 
but far along. Some of them without possible 
atonement in them, some of them more or less 
remedial in their constitution and nature. Yet 
even this, the lowest form of suffering—name- 
ly, bodily pain—-is not without its relations to 
education, and to the development of a true 
and high manhood. It teaches men patience ; 
it teaches men to bear valiantly. Many and 
many a man has been burned at the stake with- 
out so much suffering as a man has had in his 
bed through ten or fifteen years’ suffering and 
pain, and if during all that time while the body 
anguished, the soul is learning self-control, en- 
durance, bravery, faith, even physical pain be- 
comes a missionary and a minister of grace. 
Cheerfulness under physical suffering is a won- 
derful victory, repining is a defeat. I suppose 
that there is more martyrdom of a quiescent 
kind than there ever was of a flaming. I would 
rather be broken on the wheel outright—hor- 
rible as it is, yet it has this benefaction in it, it 
is immediate and you get through it pretty 
quickly—than be a man that has the gout. 
He is broken on the wheel through days and 
nights with no terminable period before him, 
again and again with recurrent anguish, A 
man who being a martyr in suffering for a 
principle is inspired with heroism, and can go 
to the stake and bear torments, is not so great 
aman as the man that without publicity and 
without any great moral end in view neverthe- 
less has courage and endurance to bear up 
under these various bodily tortures. If a man 
shirks down, if he sneaks into complaints and 
all forms of bewilderment, and dissipated faith, 
he is wretched indeed, and there is no moral 
end gained under such circumstances. 

Then, aside from the suffering which comes 


to us through our bodily organs, there is that 
suffering which comes to us through the law 
of evolution in ourselves—the law of conflict 
between the lower man and the higher man, 
or, as St. Paul phrases it, ‘‘ between the flesh 
man and the spirit man.’’ If, in unfolding 
ourselves from childhood to manhood, the proc- 
ess goes on by which we subdue the animal 
that is in us, and the passions that belong to 
it, by the ascendancy of higher social, moral, 
and intellectual inspirations, then suffering is 
more immediately and perceptibly a school- 
master. Here is the full sphere where self- 
denial comes in. Nobody is obliged to deny 
himself when the thing that he wants is the 
right thing. Pain in and of itself is a curse. 
Suffering in and of itself without any moral 
end, without any prophecy of purpose in it, 
is not good, and yet there are multitudes 
of people that are wearing hair shirts and sitting 
in sackcloth on dust and ashes, and are inflict- 
ing pains and suffering on themselves, not be- 
cause they know anything that they are going 
to get by it, but because, somehow or other, 
they think that something will come out of it 
that will be a fair equivalent. Any suffering 
that does a man good has its equivalent in his 
character in lifting him higher. In old times 
of war men fought at the walls or before the 
city ; driven in, they fought within the walls 
and on the walls ; driven thence, they retreated 
street by street; by and by nothing but the 
citadel was left, and in that, on the highest point 
of rock, and the most firmly fortified, they held 
out and endured to the end. And so it is in 
life. Men are driven up higher and higher 
toward the citadel of God by the sufferings 
which take place in the conflict between the 
lower and the higher man. 

Living largely in the West in my early life, I 
had the opportunity of beholding phenomena 
that are good illustrations. When the great 
western rivers were suddenly swollen. and 
booming freshets came tearing down, flooding 
the country on either side, I have seen the 
river Ohio, that was not a quarter of a mile 
wide, ten miles wide in the flood. Nothing is 
more familiar to the settlers than the fact that 
the animalsare all driven from the lower places, 
and frequently it is the case that they mount to 
some round hill, and the water following sur- 
rounds it, and they are imprisoned on that hill. 
But they still go higher up and higher up and 
higher up, until they get a place that is a 
refuge. Suffering that teaches an animal to 
go up ought to teach a man to go up. 

Then, suffering is still on another level, where 
we suffer by our social relations, where, we 
suffer with and for each other ; and here is the 
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beginning of the grandeur of the kingdom of 
suffering. It is not oursinning that occasion 

suffering on the social plane ; the other quali- 
ties are now the ministers of pain. Do you 
suppose that the cry and the pang of the 
mother springs from her sin? She brings her 
child into the world through her own pangs. 
Blessed be the name of the mother! From 
day to day she ministers her own body, from 
night to night her own wearing watchfulness. 
She lives for the child and in the child. If it 
be weak it is dearer than if it were strong. If 
it be strong she glories in it, and through the 
imagination outbraves the future. If it be 
brought into difficulties, who but she is in sor- 
row? Not the child itself suffers so much in 
its adversities, little or great, as the mother 
suffers for it and with it ; and it is not because 
she has been a transgressor, but it is because 
she has been God’s angel that she suffers with 
and for the child. Thus the law of suffering 
enlarges as you ascend upon the scale of de- 
veloped bein 

Vicarious suffering, then, I may say at last, 
is the Jaw of the universe. Men have disputed 
whether in Christ's great mission and atoning 
the law of vicarious suffering could be justified, 
and they have reasoned very sagaciously upon 
the minimum of the question. Christ entered 
into the world to partake of those very things 
that the race have passed through—‘‘t Tempted 
in all points like as we are,’’ tried into all 
points as we are ; and as it is the law of social 
connection that one shall suffer for another, 
Christ suffered for men under the same great 
grand law of vicarious suffering. That is a 
wretched child, that is a wretched man, who 
has no one to suffer for him. Take the com- 
mon popular phrase, ‘‘ Oh, those children 
have nobody to care for them !’’—care, watch- 
fulness, and pain are inherent in it. Every 
child coming up from below wants somebody 
to suffer for it in thought, in feeling, in self- 
suppression, in energy of love ; and any person 
coming into this world without some suffering 
for itis a bastard, with no father or mother 
morally. 

Then, higher than this, or rather more ex- 
tended in its relation, is the suffering which 
men have in civic relations. Men are not in- 
dividuals. Man is a collective animal ; every 
man stands on his own stem, but he also stands 
on the trunk which holds up a million stems, 
and if anything afflicts the root it afflicts every- 
thing at the top. Although blossom is not 
identical with blossom, nor fruit with fruit, 
human life is made up of individualisms ; 
but collected and made into one great organi- 
zation. And so men must suffer when society 
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suffers. Wars bring suffering not to the eyil- 
minded but to everybody ; revolutions inflict 
generic sufferings upon the race and upon the 
age ; riots spread abroad suffering not on the 
principle of desert, but simply on the principle 
of our connection in civic unity. Commercial 
depressions do not take down the adventurer 
alone, but they take his family down, they 
take the colleague firms down ; and though it 
may be in your counting-house that the thing 
began, it runs out through the looms and the 
anvils, and all the multiplied wheels, and it is 
felt for a period far and wide, and those who 
are not responsible or capable suffer as much 
as they that are, on account of our civic con- 
nection. 

Then, next and yet higher, men suffer on 
account of their moral relations that unite them 
to man and to God and to the universe. The 
progress of knowledge is through suffering, 
One man suffers, and leaves a glow of new truth 
behind him, which irradiates the whole of a 
generation. The man had to suffer for it. 
Indeed, it seems to be the lawin yet imperfect 
and corrupt human nature that when a man 
brings in a great good, men are so afraid that 
it will oust their lower goods and investments, 
that they all join together to pelt, and if they 
can, to destroy the man that brings the greater 
blessing, so unwise and ignorant are they. 
Men are cast out wandering in the wilderness 
of whom the world is not worthy because they 
are seeking to bless the world. There are men 
in your generation, or that have but just passed 
out from it, there are men against whom the 
cathedral and pulpit have thundered execra- 
tions, that are God’s angel messengers bringing 
into the world a knowledge that will be for the 
salvation of the generations in days to come. 
They suffer ; you reap. It is this that led the 
apostle to rejoice in his infirmities—that is, in 
all the sufferings and the breakings down that 
came in his life, not on account of his infelic- 
ity, nor of his sins, nor of his unripe character, 
but because he was bringing into the world 
untold blessings. If the Saviour that caine to 
bring immortal life was Himself crucified, shall 
His servants that come bringing in some small 
portions of blessing expect to go free? If the 
bearer of the thorn-crown is your Father, are 
you afraid of the nettle? The law of suffering 
is the law of honor, of emancipation, of glory 
in this lower state. The Puritans were not a 
perfect race, but they knew how to suffer for 
a great cause ; and you reap the benefit. The 
Covenanters were far from being perfect men ; 
but they that deride them in our day are not 
worthy of them. Their outside, like that of 
the shell-tish, might have been crustaceous, 
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but the insjde was glorious. So with the 
Huguenot and the reformers in our day. 
Robertson, who stood in Brighton preaching a 
wonderful Gospel then but little known, find- 
ing himself unpopular and frowned upon by 
his own church, has opened the gates of peace 
and salvation to thrice ten thousand souls. 
Oh, that we might suffer! Oh, that we were 
accounted worthy to suffer! Oh, that we could 
so advance the interests of God among men 
that ignorant men should pelt us with stones 
and stone us as Paul was stoned! The cross 
is the emblem of glory. 

Thus far we can see and understand. But 
the world is the workshop of heaven. There 
we shall see the consummation of that which 
we see but feebly and understand but partially. 
The law of suffering runs on beyond, I believe, 
in multitudes of cases, although the final con- 
summation is perfect and increscent joy and 
happiness. Many there are on earth who see 
no outcome ; they are underfoot, they are out 
of place ; suffering seems not only to bring to 
them no relief and no inspiration, and no help 
and no hope, but it seems never to have de- 
clared its real nature to their surroundings or 
to their generations, Oh! there will bea land 
where these things will be known ; there will 
be an interpretation to every pang and to every 
tear, and to every crushing sorrow ; and as for 
those who suffer for a noble cause, who suffer 
for children, who suffer for those who have no 
parents, who suffer for the community, though 
they are accounted unworthy, and are cast out 
by the community, though they be crushed 
out of life and hope, and go mourning all the 
days of their lives, there is a reckoning—that 
is to say, there is to be an unfolding of the 
reasons of their suffering, and the results of it 
which do not by any means all appear upon 
this mortal sphere and in this limited life—it is 
to be made known. 

Look at these magnificent structures that are 
growing up on every side, and look down into 
the deep pit where the cellar is being dug, and 
where the foundation stones, huge and rude, 
are laid. On them is the wall, and on the 
wall running up tier after tier, till by and by 
you come through much developing beauty to 
the cornice and the frieze and to all the carved 
statues. There is the glory of the architecture. 
You may walk through cathedrals and round 
about them, and through palaces, and you may 
say: ‘‘ How beautiful is this !’’ and there are 
the poor great stones at the bottom, groaning 
and saying: ‘* We hold the whole up; yet 


nobody sees us and nobody pities us.’ That 
Is so in this world ; but the men that are the 
foundation stones in this world will find that 
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the last will be first and that the first will be 
last in the other life ; they shall not be hid, 
they shall be developed in that great day. 
Did you ever see a mosaic, a picture made of 
little stones which can be brought in by the’ 
bushel or the basket or the cart, and not one 
of them worth sixpence? Take them up in- 
dividually, and they are of no particular value 
or beauty ; but when the artist, upon the pliant 
background, uses one and another and an- 
other and another, and, having finished in 
darkness, withdraws the curtain, there shines 
out the resplendent image of Christ; He is 
made up ofall these little insignificant bits of 
glass andstone. Here weare mere fragments ; 
but when,vafter death, we are put together by 
the hand of the artist, God, we shall find that 
though individually we amounted to very little, 
when we were taken collectively, and put into 
proper relations, the glory of the Lord will 
shine out of our individual smallness. 

I heard a conversation once in the moun- 
tains. There was gold that had been wedged 
in among the rocks, and had heard that gold 
was a wonderful thing for value and for beauty ; 
and it was murmuring and saying: ‘‘ Here I 
lie, and here I have lain for centuries; I am 
gold, and I hear stories of what gold is for 
value and for beauty and for power ; but here 
I lie in darkness crowded, and hurt, and 
crushed,’’ The engineer says: ‘‘ Well, if you 
want to come out and shine you shall ;’’ and 
there is great joy in all the ledges until the 
powder explodes and they are torn to atoms 
and thrown all round about. ‘‘ Oh, oh, oh! 
this is what you have promised us—that we 
should have joy, liberty, and beauty.”” They 
are trundiled into wagons, lifted with the earth, 
and as the light dawns on them they say: 
‘* Well, it may be alleviated a little, but this is 
a hard way to answer our aspiration.’”’ Then 
they are put down under the stamp, broken up 
with mallets, and at last ground into powder, 
They give up in despair: ‘‘ If this is making 
us beautiful gold we would rather go back to 
our ledges.’’ Then the water takes out the 
rock, and the gold lies scattered, and it is then 
poured into a bath of quicksilver, that eats it 
all up; the gold has disappeared, the particles 
of quicksilver have got it all inside themselves. 
It is collected and carried out, and then by 
heat the quicksilver is dissipated, and the gold 
finds itself lying under the sky, pure—nearly ; 
then it goes through the process of perfect puri- 
fication, and, at last, it passes into the mint, 
where it takes the image of and superscription 
of the government, wears the crown, carries the 
sceptre, and it is sought by all men, and is 
used in all places, and at last through much 
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tribulation it enters into the kingdom of 
glory. 

You do not know what is going on, you do 
not know all the meaning of your sorrow ; God 
does. Do you suppose that the wool on the 
sheep’s back knows what it is coming to when 
it is sheared? When it was scoured, and 
washed, and spun, and twisted of its life al- 
most; when it went into the hateful bath of 
color; when it was put into the shuttle, and 
was thrust back and forth, back and forth, in 
the darkness, and out came the royal robe, it 
did not know what it started for ; yet that is 
what it comes to—kings wear it.g@/The flax in 
the field sighs to be made into#heggarment of 
the saints. All right. Pluck it Wp; rot it, 
put it under the brick, thread it, weave it, 
bleach it, purify it; and the saints may wear 
itnow. It came to honor and glory through 
much suffering. ‘‘ Who are these arrayed in 
white? These are they that have come out of 
great tribulation and washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.”’ 
Suffering is God’s guardian guiding angel to 
those that will ; it takes them up through the 
gate of trouble and trial to that land of perfect- 
ness and of everlasting peace. 

And you do not know what your suffering 
means? Yet you may rejoice in the general 
fact that somehow or other it is going to make 
you glorious if you are only worthy of it. Al- 
low me still one more figure ; for some may 
take one figure easilyand some another. When 
this organ was built the lead and the zinc did 
not know what the men were about when they 
were melting them, and making them into 
pipes, and when the work was distributed 
through the different shops among different 
hands. Here you have the sesquzalfera and 
the mixture—hideous stops unless they are 
masked or hidden under a great weight of 
sound. If you tried them in the factory you 
would run out with your fingers in your ears, 
and cry: ‘‘ Lord, deliver me from that sort of 
music !’" Then there are the flute stops, 
and the diapasons in their grand undertones. 
With all the different parts of the organ sepa- 
rately made, unconnected, nobody can tell 
what is coming except an experienced work- 
man ; but by and by, little by little, the frame 
is erected, the stops are all arranged and in 
connection with the wind chest, and now that 
it is an organic whole every part plays into 
every other part. As a whole, it is magnifi- 
cent ; but the separate stops were poor and 
weak and unsatisfactory. God makes stops 
on earth, but He builds the organ in heaven ; 
and many a man will never know till he comes 
there what was the reason of that providence 
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by which he was trained and fitted to be of that 
great band of music in the heavenly home, 

Thus far illustrated and explained the subject 
will give rise to someapplications. And, first, 
no man should hunt after suffering, any more 
than a man should hunt after sickness, Yet 
the ascetic heresy was this: that there was 
something in suffering, over and above the dj- 
vine nature and application of it, in the sup- 
pression of passions. They had a faith that a 
certain quantity of suffering here would secure 
an equivalent of joy there. Not that it sweet- 
ened them, not that it enlarged them, but it 
was the price of suffering paid for an era and 
a quantity of joy. Many people punish them- 
selves now, thinking that that is the way to 
earn something by and by, All suffering that 
does not end in the production of more beauty 
and strength and sweetness of character is 
suffering thrown away. Do not regard suffer- 
ing as if it were in and of itself a means of 
grace. If it makes you better it will come of 
itself. It isa pitiful thing to see men who in 
the main are living the life of Christians un- 
conscious of the great meaning of suffering, 
and trying to make the best of life they can; 
and, shooting out above them, many misdi- 
rected men of the other extreme, who suppose 
that moral development and moral excellence 
are to come only through self-suppression, who 
run to the cave to find sanctity there, asif they 
had not to go there themselves. A man that 
sleeps with himself sleeps with the devil. They 
run to all sorts of torture and torment, as if ab- 
stract suffering were an equivalent for abstract 
holiness. Do not hunt after suffering, Any- 
thing that is lawful and right is yours. The 
whole round realm of nature, everything that 
is pure and just and of good report, the apostle 
says: ‘‘ Think of it’’—that is, ponder it for 
the purpose of appropriating it. You need 
not trouble that you will not have trouble 
enough if you will accept it. 

Secondly, lower animal suffering is penalty 
for sin; but, going up the scale, it is not 
punishment, but the other way. Men suffer 
because they are so good ; they are the vicari- 
ous sufferers for those who are not good, 
through sympathy, through pity, through en- 
deavor to help them, through self repression 
for the development of those that are round 
about. Therefore, when you find yourself 
suffering, do not undertake to say: ‘‘ Lord! 
what have I done? Why am [ afflicted when 
other persons not so good as I am go free?” 
If anybody goes free he is a bastard ; you are 
God’s son, and what son is there that the 
Father chasteneth not? Men work for the 
comfort of their own families, for their own 
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pleasure ; but God that He may make us par- 
takers of His holiness. Do not, therefore, 
suppose that simply because you suffer you are 
set apart of God and made an example. You 
are under the law which Christ lived under, 
which all human families live under. Yet I 
have seen such anguish and sorrow, young 
mothers mourning over their cradle and say- 
ing: ‘‘ What have I done that my babe should 
be taken from me?’’ It may be that there is 
some reason in you ; it may be that there was 
a schooling going on in you to prepare you to 
take care of others’ babes—to be a nursing 
babe to those that have not your blood. It is 
not your sins necessarily that bring suffering, 
certainly not in the social and the spiritual 
sphere. 

The end and aim of life, I remark again, 
ought not to be happiness, but fitness for hap- 
piness. Itis not happiness that we should live 
for, but condition, conduct, character, And 
yet men are living as if there never had been a 
Saviour, nor a cross, nor blood. Men are 
attempting with all their might to make this 
world a great conservator of their happiness. 
They buffet themselves, and through every in- 
ventive agency, and through all their ambitions 
and the wide scope of their desires, they are 
seeking to get rid of suffering. Multitudes are 
seeking, however, dishonor, disgrace; they 
are trying to get rid of care, not by casting it 
on the Lord, but by dodging the causes of it ; 
they are trying to bid for honors—sons of 
Zebedee—men that are seeking power, glory, 
immortality in other ways than in the path 
Christ trod and as followers of Him, and are 
thus seeking their own woe and wail. We 
ought not to augment self, but we do; we 
ought to abase it, but we exalt it; we ought 
not to surround ourselves with others, making 
them serve us ; we are to serve others. ‘There 
isa reciprocal relation in this regard—we are 
to serve, they are to serve ; we are interchang- 
ing services ; we are the slaves of love, and 
they are the slaves of love. A true Christian 
life is the interceding of the self-abasement of 
the low and the self-abasement of the high ; it 
is suffering for one another ; it is ‘‘ Let every 
man please his neighbor to edification,’’ to up- 
building. The washing of feet is, I think, a 
part of the New Testament that many folks 
would like expunged. Men are quite willing 
to serve each other on the higher plane, where 
their service is a rebound of joy in themselves ; 
there are very few men willing to descend to 
the other end of human life and wash the feet 
—the lowest and most menial service of a 
slave. Yetthat was what the Son of Man did ; 
and ‘‘If I, your Lord and Master, have 
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washed your feet, ye ought also to wash one 
another’s feet.’” There are a great many men 
who are fierce for the Trinity, fierce for the 
atonement, fierce for all the interlocked doc- 
trines, but they are not at all anxious about 
washing feet. 

And there is a relation in this subject to the 
training of children, We are seeking not to 
show our children how to bear bravely the 
troubles of life, but we are trying to bring 
them up so that the troubles of life shall not 
come near them. We love our children, and 
we should glory if we could only feel that they 
will attain to nobility, that the royal patent will 
one day lay upon them the garter, or the robe, 
or the sceptre, or what not. But according to 
the New Testament we are training them to 
bastardy ; we are not seeking to make our 
children enduring, industrious, energetic, self- 
sacrificing. What was it that made the heroic 
men of days gone by? Were they clothed in 
soft raiment? Did they live in king’s houses ? 
Were they men that were made hardy by hav- 
ing wrapped themselves in furs so that the 
weather could not touch them? They were 
men that came out of poverty ; they were men 
that came out of deep necessities and over- 
came them ; they were men against whom all 
nature and all society fought, and they over- 
threw them both ; they were the men that had 
hardship, and hardship made men of them. 
And when in wealth and honor they began to 
have springing up round about them their own 
children, they turned right round and cut their 
throats. ‘* Oh, my children shall not have 
such trouble as I have had!’’ It was the 
womb of your life—-that is what made you. 
That which brings the beautiful statue out of 
the block of marble is not the shining of the 
sun on it. No Apollo, no modern hero ever 
came out of the solid stone by softness and by 
sweetness, but by the blow of the mallet and 
the chisel knocking off the superincumbent 
stone, and letting out little by little the inside 
man. That is the only way God makes men 
nowadays. How many men there are that are 
hedging in their house, hedging in their chil- 
dren, surrounding them with all manner of ap- 
pliances which, in connection with a higher 
and nobler treatment, may not be improper, 
because it is a greater thing for aman on whom 
has descended the power of popularity, the 
power of wealth, the power of station to be 
humble, for him to be a servant of all men—it 
serves as a more magnificent illustration than a 
man in a poorhouse can make known to men 
—these things may not in themselves be bad, 
but we are training our children directly for 
elevated places without training them in the 
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way by which they shall be elevated. Every 
man is an egg, and he ought to hatch his real 
mankind out of himself. We ought to teach 
our children to be good soldiers, to be manly, 
to be courageous, to be content with the con- 
dition in which they are until they come by 
strife to lift themselves to a higher condition. 
Do not go and sit down at the topmost seat of 
the table, lest he that is worthier shall come, 
and the master of the feast shall say : ‘‘ What 
are you here for? Go down, go to the bot- 
tom.’’ But the law of society is every man 
for himself, not ‘‘ What am I fit for?’’ but 
‘* What canI grab? WhatcanI get? Where 
can Iclimb?’’ The higher a man climbs the 
worse is his fall when he gets it. Society has 
in other indirect ways perverted the ideal among 
men. Men are afraid to day to be individual 

they are afraid to speak till they have calculated 
what the effect of the speaking will be. Min- 
isters are afraid to speak fora variety of rea- 
sons : they do not know what will be the effect 
on the pew rents, they do not know what the 
effect will be on their standing among their 
brethren, they are afraid of the religious press, 
they are afraid of public sentiment. People of 
God, are you not afraid of God at all? The 
man that has asked leave of all creation before 
speaking ought not to speak then—he ought to 
hold his eternal tongue ; and yet how much 
cowardice is there, how much is lost, how 
much enterprise, how much freshness of 
thought! God sent every man into the world 
who is a witness for the truth to be a witness in 
some respects as no other person is or can be. 
A minister is afraid to preach poor sermons, 
but I hold that a man who does not preach 
poor sermons will never be a good preacher. 
There would never be any mountains unless 
there were valleys between. That is an illus- 
tration only, but this is certain—that a man 
must be so himself commanded by the truth 
that he shall not be afraid to let himself out. 
You will never get sons of thunder in the pul- 
pit until you get men that are willing to fail 
when fail they must. But now they study up, 
they polish, they organize, and smooth, and 
run their sermons intoa mould of polite phrase- 
ology, and they address them to a cultivated 
audience, and they have distinguished nobles 
come to hear them. John the Baptist was not 
a preacher of that sort, nor was Christ. ‘* Woe 
unto you, Bethsaida! Woe unto Chorazin !’’ 
and soon. No man is fit to preach until he 
is fit to be sacrificed. A man that gives him- 
self up to the work of preaching is bound to say 
in his ordination thought : ‘*‘ I will make a life- 








sacrifice of myself if God means it and requires 
it, but one thing I must do—I must be true to 
my own best thoughts, my own best beliefs, 
whether the Church likes it or not,’ Oh, 
when the day shall come that there are more 
voiceless preachers—men who become holy, 
silent witnesses, mute preachers—the Church 
itself, exorcised of vanity, of fear, and of base 
aspiration, will be bettered, and the sutfe rings 
of these men will answer the great law of 


suffering, emancipation, elevation, gloritica- 
tion. 
I have but one more thought, and that js 


final—not alone in this sermon, but final in 
creation. No imagination can conceive the 
wonder, the rapture, the ecstasy, of the great 
hour of finding out. When we have borne 
our body, borne our allotted suffering and 
pain, borne our obscurity and our persecution, 
borne all the troubles that go to the making 
of manhood in this life, unrecognized, not rated 
according to our moral value, rated according 
to the law of selfishness in human society, when 
at last emancipated the e pauper from the poor- 
house, the debtor from the prison, the broken- 
down man in business, who has been living on 
the crusts of his former prosperity, mothers, 
nurses, servants, whose souls were greater than 
their places, when at last they shall come and 
stand in the light of the eternal heavens—oh! 
what a surprise, and oh! what a dismay, when 
the last tumble from their heights of imagined 
greatness, when the first shall be last, and the 
last first. But oh! when the suffering is all 
gone, and we come to find ourselves, and 
come to find that the work of life, racking, fil- 
ing, sawing in various violent ways upon us, 
has made us perfect, and we stand in the light 
of the other life, to see the meaning of all that 
has taken place in our obscure life—oh, what 
an hour of joy and of consolation! Oh, ye 
that are in low places, hopeand look up! Oh, 
ye that are dishevelled in grief, look up to be 
patient! Oh, ye that sit in the shadow of 
death, your Deliverer is at hand! ‘The prison 
door will by and by be thrown open, and you 
will come out, and, going up, emerge into the 
glory of immortality. The night is far spent, 
the day is at hand. Dearly — many of 
you will go, almost I had said, before the 
month closes ; you will have touched the 
celestial heights, and know the secret of life. 
The morning star already shines in the East, 
and the Sun of Righteousness is rapidly pur- 
suing behind. Children of light, children of 
God, take courage ; look up; go on; your 
deliverance is at hand. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S DEVELOPMENT. 


DexiverED By Mr. Breecuer IN PLtymouTH Cuurcn, Brooxtyn, Sunpay Mornine, 
NoveMBER 7, 1886, 


Text: ‘‘ Henceforth I call you not ser- 
yants ; for the servant knoweth not what his 
lord doeth ; but I have called you friends ; for 
al things that I have heard of my Father I have 
made known unto you.’’—JoHN xv. 15. 


The word is very strong in the original— 
Doulos, ‘‘ I call you not servants in the sense 
of abject servants’’—servants that simply fulfill 
absolute commands. The Greek word used 
was the word for slave, though not always 
used in the most ignominious relation. And 
so the word ‘‘ friends’’ springs from the Greek 
word, signifying love—Philos, something more 
than friendship in the barren and ordinary use 
of the word; something deeper. ‘‘I have 
called you love-friends,’’ as one might say. 

And yet these were the disciples that had 
been ordained to go out and preach. They 
had carried with authority the messages of 
Christ among their countrymen. But He 
says, ‘‘ All that time they have been only ser- 
vants.’” ‘They were His disciples ; they were 
His ministers to preach the Gospel ; they had 
been clothed with authority which has now 
become of historic dignity ; yet He announces 
to them, not as a surprise, but as something 
that they very well knew themselves, that they 
were in an inferior position. 

Judged by the canons of the Church, judged 
by any mechanical standard, judged by any 
framework, they were right ; but there was an 
inward life ; and with Him who saw all that 
was within the gradations of experience, of dig- 
nity, and of honor, they were to be judged, 
not by men’s outward relations, nor by any 
sign or symbol that the world knows, but by 
the states of moral affection which they had 
developed within themselves, 

So, as He is about to leave the earth, and 
the disciples ere long are themselves to receive 
the pentecostal baptism, He here announces, 
as a thing initial, but soon to be consummated : 
“You have risen from a lower range of Chris- 
tian life into a higher range ; you were not 
before my own, but you were my servants. 
Now I have lifted you to a higher relationship, 
and you are my loved, my own.”’ 

There is, then, a discipleship that is servi- 
tude, having in it a good many excellent qual- 
ities, and great use, neither to be despised nor 
deprecated, but as soon as possible to be left 
behind ; and there is that line of distinction 





running through the actual experiences of men 
to this day. 

We call ourselves a Christian nation. Euro- 
pean monarchs are very proud of being ‘‘ de- 
fenders of the faith’’—God help it! There is 
not a nation on the face of the earth that is 
Christian, though there is a great deal of leaven 
that has sprung from the humanities of Christ 
in art, in law, and in institutions. Men have 
desired that there should be engrafted on our 
American Constitution a recognition of God. 
I would vote for it with all my soul if you 
could only bring God among the people ; but 
putting His name into the Constitution only 
affords a contrast to the ungodly spirit that 
prevails in ten thousand ways in national life. 
All Europe is in its diplomacy and in much of 
its practice barbaric and pagan ; and yet it calls 
itself Christian! Everywhere in denominations 
there is a great deal of rejoicing, and with 
reason, that they should call themselves Chris- 
tian churches ; and yet there is in Christendom 
at large a manifest want of the true Spirit of 
Christ, of self-sacrifice, of the love that lays 
down its life for others. There is, rather, the 
manifestation among professed Christians of 
the spirit that would take other men’s lives 
because they will not follow them. 

So all over the world we see in progress this 
primary stage of discipleship—that of servi- 
tude, inferiority, bondage ; and that which is 
true at large, is true in individuals ; and it is 
more especially to this last that I call your 
attention this morning. 

Here are gradations, then, in Christian ex- 
perience, running through two great prov- 
inces—one, the province of preparation and 
seed-sowing ; the other, the province of ripe- 
ness and reaping. The lower province begins, 
we may say, with conscientious morality ; that 
is, so much of rectitude recognized and mildly 
sought as is embodied in public law and in 
public sentiment. The things to be sought 
and done, the things to be avoided and re- 
jected, are those which have received the aver- 
age approbation of men. But the averages 
of society are always and everywhere very 
low. 

Not the best thought nor the highest feeling 
rules ; nor, thank God, mostly do the lowest 
thought and the lowest feeling rule ; but some- 
where there is a line along which the moral 
sense of the lower classes reaches up and meets 
the moral sense of those that are higher than 
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they. Along that line must run all reforma- 
tion, all law, and all practice. 

In so far as the maintenance of life and 
liberty is concerned there is some agreement. 
There is a morality which, in regard to that, 
centres around being. Next, and stronger 
than this, perhaps, is that morality which 
recognizes and conserves the rights and duties 
of property. Life, liberty, and property are 
the three bases on which public sentiment very 
largely has been developed ; and though men 
threaten it often, and violate it in spots by 
various devices, yet there is a general recog- 
nition of it; and we say that a man is moral 
who keeps the law, does no harm to his neigh- 
bor, pays his debts, and is a reasonably good 
father and friend. God forbid that I should 
say aught against it so far; asa beginning it 
is beyond valuation for the life of society, for 
organization, for national life ; but applied to 
individual development it is low and mean 
indeed ; and if a man has nothing but that he 
may almost be said to have nothing at all. 
Not that morality is to be undervalued ; thou- 
sands of motives urge, or should urge, men to 
it; itis of vast utility ; but it is very far from 
being the highest development, or anything 
that one should be satisfied with. It has been 
said that it is disgraceful for a man not to read 
and write ; yet itis no great praise that he can 
read and write. ‘That a man should not have 
morality would be disgraceful indeed ; but to 
have the lower forms of morality is no reason 
for exultation ; it is no credit to a man, 

Higher than this is a more active recognition 
of what may technically be called religious 
life ; that is, the recognition of an invisible 
God, of a moral order in the universe, and of 
a Providence which unfolds the thought and 
the will of God among men. A man has cer- 
tainly risen very much higher than the or- 
dinary morality which is contained in the Ten 
Commandments ; he has risen a great deal, 
when he begins to be a worshipper, and a wor- 
shipper of that which he cannot see, but can 
only produce by his imagination and his reason 
striving together. 

All compliances, therefore, with Church 
forms of worship are of benefit—for forms of 
worship as provided by the Church are usually 
the result of wide experience ; and they do 
one of two things: they give a channel in 
which the feelings of men may run freely, or 
(and this is, perhaps, more important) they 
furnish excitement, arouse a dormant feeling, 
and develop it into an active awe, hope, love. 
They are mechanical ; they are not to be re- 
garded as duties in the same sense as large 
moral relations are ; nevertheless, the organi- 
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zation of the Church, its modes, its days, its 
feasts, its fasts, its machinery, when employed 
with sincerity by men, are certainly so many 
elements of a spiritual life ; that is to say, jn. 
struments by which spiritual life may be sup- 
posed to be developed. 

Then we come, a little more interiorly, to 
the condition of those who are seeking to con- 
form their lives to canons of morality, to rules 
of Church life, to religion as a personal ex- 
perience ; and we find that fear is usually 
the very first incitement, as it is the lowest 
motive. 

There is a fear that runs with the highest 
feelings, that purity itself has, lest it should be 
sullied. It is not painful, it is not pungent, 
it is simply cautionary. ‘There is a fear of 
love—filial fear, it is called, on the part of 
children. All love has more or less of solici- 
tude, of caution, of outlook in it, or should 
have. But there isa fear of another kind— 
namely, the fear of consequences, the fear that 
if a duty be neglected it will bring chastise- 
ments, either here or hereafter, at the hand of 
God or at the hands of men ; and this fear 
takes a very low range. It indicates no great 
love for moral quality, no worship of good 
because it is good, no spontaneity, but a dark 
shadow of dread for neglect or for violation ; 
no joy of possession, no love of moral quality ; 
the fear of not having, rather than the grief of 
not having. There are thousands of men 
whose religion rises in its motives no higher 
than this: ‘* We must prepare for death ; it 
may come in an untold hour. And then, we 
can have but one life, and the future opens. 
What it possesses for us of cloud or bolt we 
know not. Therefore we must be conscien- 
tious and fear always, and attempt to perform 
our duties.’’ ‘There are multitudes of persons 
who are afraid to be wicked. Iam glad of 
that ; but it is a very low motive. Multitudes 
of persons are afraid not to say their prayers. 
That is a very low motive. Sometimes it is 
the misery of an heir to know that a decrepit 
aunt is going to bequeath her property to him 
provided his conduct is in a!l respects suitable 
So all his life long he is think- 
ing: ‘‘ What does she want? That will—I 
would like to know what is in it.’’ And 
what politeness, what obsequiousness, what 
keeping out of her prejudices! ‘‘ I must not 


provoke her; my future depends on her.”’ 
And so all his life long he has a certain sort 
of respectable morality, and observance of 
social reasons and requisitions, and politeness 
and service ; but the whole way through it is 
carnal and mean, and it is to get the property, 
not because he loves politeness, not because 
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he loves kindness, not because he loves her at 
all—he loves her will. 

Now, even the bluntest moral sensibility sees 
the difference between service rendered through 
fear of losing a good, or, yet baser, through 
fear of inheriting an evil, and service rendered 
for its own sake. It works well in society, 
that men have fear of violating law and moral 
sentiment ; but it does not open a man’s own 
interior self, nor cultivate him, nor develop 
him into the province of his richest feelings. 
A service of fear, though it be latent and indi- 
rect, never works the higher moral qualities. 
Ifa man’s religion is very largely compounded 
of the element of fear he may save his soul— 
but is it worth saving? poor, scrawny, mean ! 

Then comes, next higher in order, the sense 
of duty—conscience. In combination with 
higher qualities, conscience gives strength and 
great power. It isan undertone that should 
run through life, and should have something 
to do with every line of development of human 
character and conduct, Duty is not less noble 
because it is inferior to love, but it zs inferior 
tolove. ‘There can be nothing more striking 
than this illustration of that fact (and the illus- 
tration needs no further reasoning). The 
things that every mother does for her child, 
from the day it is born until the day it is able 
to take care of itself, are things that are done 
from a sense of duty? A child has no mother 
whose mother only acts from a sense of duty. 
In the whole round of days, weeks, months, 
and years the mother’s heart is inspired to 
fidelity in every single relation toward that 
child. She ought; but she never touches 
bottom on ought. She wants to, she wishes 
to, she loves to, and she does, because spon- 
taneous love urges it upon her. If that were 
deficient she would fall down upon another 
but inferior faculty of conscience—‘‘ It is my 
duty.”’ 

Now, we are not to scoff at and scorn duty ; 
but we are not to say that duty is the highest 
idea. In coarse things, in mechanical matters, 
or in large society relations, there may be 
nothing but honor, which is only another 
word for duty ; and there duty does become 





in some sense divine ; but in all things that 
lie within the scope of our social relationships 
or nature a man ought not to suffer himself to 
tun down so low as that he touches the ques- 
tion of conscience. Spontaneity, willingness, 
gladness to do or to be—these are the qualities 
that men should have and develop—duty with 
sympathy ; but sympathy so much, so strong, 
as not to need the consideration of duty. 

A rich man, dying, leaves large properties to 
be distributed for charitable purposes ; and 


those appointed as guardians, trustees, and 
distributors, men of honor and conscientious- 
ness, holding that large estate, look out upon 
the wants of the community, upon the hospital, 
upon the school, upon the library, upon the 
various streams by which society is being en- 
riched ; and they say to themselves: ‘* This 
is a good cause; we think we will devote 
$100,000 for that.’’ You will observe that 
there it is duty, cold judgment. It is not their 
own spontaneous motion. So they go on and 
distribute a million dollars (if such a sum can 
be conceived of as having been so bequeathed) 
for charitable purposes, without having any 
charitable feeling themselves. They may, in 
a remote way, be glad that such and such a 
cause is being helped ; but it is not an im- 
pulse of their own benevolence. It is the ful- 
filment of a duty that has been laid upon 
them. But if a man with a great heart, and 
blessed with large inheritance and acquisition, 
looks out on society, and pities the orphans, 
and builds a home for them, /Aa/ springs out 
of his own heart. It is not his duty ; it is 
his desire and wish. If he finds that thousands 
and thousands and thousands of various classes 
in society are suffering, and he becomes him- 
self, as it were, a partner in their suffering, and 
stops up this flow of evil and opens that foun- 
tain of good, and in various ways blesses men 
while he lives to see his blessing working and 
taking effect, that is the distribution of a fort- 
une from a real feeling of benevolence and of 
sympathy. 

So, then, a man may be doing benevolent 
work as a duty ; but it isa very much higher 
thing to do benevolent work because you are 
benevolent, and not because it is your duty. 

In various grades, all these things are ac- 
ceptable to God and are useful ; but as in the 
pictures of a studio there are various grades of 
excellence, and yet the least may be a good 
picture, so in the development of the dispo- 
sitions of Christians there is very low, and there 
is a little higher, and there is higher still, and 
there is the highest level, which men should 
seek, and on which they should stand. 

On the eve of His departure, Christ said to 
men who had been living in this lower rela- 
tion, doing right things, avoiding evil things, 
doing this from various motives, more or less 
in bondage, more or less in ignorance, more 
or less under the influence of fear, more or 
less exhorted by duty, by conscience : 
‘* Henceforth I call you not servants ; I call 
you friends.’’ You have been admitted to 
the intimacy of my life ; you have been lifted 
to that realm of spontaneity in which you act 
because you love to act; you seek the things 
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that you need because you love those things ; 
and you are my companions and friends. 

One can see easily how this might take 
place. In the thrall of poverty and neglect 
some beneficent heart, meeting with a maiden, 
sees in her some trait that surprises him, some 
moral quality that indicates a higher place in 
life ; and it turns out at last that she came of 
good parents, that they were swept away in 
some pestilence, that the child went through 
various hands down to the bottom of society, 
and was a waif, lost and overwhelmed, but 
that being caught up, as it were, by this phil- 
anthropic missionary scheme, she had _ re- 
sponded quickly to moral appeals, and excel- 
lent people had interested themselves in the 
child, bringing her to knowledge and the crys- 
talline door of virtue. Every point in her is 
susceptible of rare and exquisite development ; 
she is a child of genius ; and at every step, 
coming up, and ministered to little by little, 
at last there comes a day illustrious when the 
benefactor says: ‘‘ Hitherto I have called you 
my ward ; I have been your benefactor ; now 
I love you, and I take you for my own.” 

Is not this a great step upward? He has 
done his duty toward her ; afar off he has seen 
her excellences ; and at every step onward and 
upward she has striven to improve herself in 
the sight of her benefactor ; but now he says 
to her: ‘* Henceforth I call you not my ward, 
but my love.’’ Can any word ring through 
the heart like that? This declaration of Jesus 
Christ was grander than that—unspeakably 
grander: ‘‘ Hitherto I have called you My 
servants ; you have been My ministers ; I have 
sent you here and there, and you have obeyed 
Me, and done My will and your duty ; but 
still you have been exterior largely to Me; 
yet now I call you lovers and friends.”’ 

To this higher level, then, of Christian ex- 
perience, how many of us have been called ? 
To how many of us has Christ said, not, 
‘*Throw away organized morality,’’ not, 
‘* Throw away a decorous observance of all 
church ordinances and worships,’’ not, ‘‘ Do 
your duty and fulfil according to the measure 
of your power the claims of society upon 
you?’ To how many has Christ said : 
** You have risen into that realm in which My 
life is, and I have made you My bosom 
friends ’’ ? 

How many have found that higher and 
nobler development of confidence between 
their souls and their Saviour? The quality 
that unites us to Jesus Christ is that unitizing 
quality of love which all the way through the 
Gospel is celebrated. The Gospel turns on 
love ; its axis is love; it is the all-creative 


architect of character. That and nothing but 
that is recognized in the Gospels, and in the 
whole New Testament; and the love is to 
Christ ; to a distinct personality in the mind, 
Beyond and above all assignable reasons there 
may be an emotion. Indeed, I do not think 
our highest experiences can ever be compressed 
into any spoken words. No man can put into 
words the emotions that swell his heart in the 
hour when his country is in danger, and the 
patriotic fire pours forth from him. The liter- 
ature of the heart is very meagre, but the king- 
dom very wide and great. And so it is not 
possible that any man should say why he loves 
Christ. He may be sure that he loves Him 
because He is excellent, because He loved 
him, because of the beauty of His life and 
character, and because of His promises. All 
these things may be true; but they are all 
inferior to the reality of the love of God in 
Christ Jesus. When once it has kindled a 
corresponding emotion in the human soul 
there is no reason that can be given except, 
**T love Him’’—thatisall. There are a good 
many outside reasons, but there is always in 
the nature of love an intuition which is higher 
and more sacred than any explanation that can 
be given philosophically. A man loves God; 
and when you say: ‘* How do you know it?”’ 
he says: ‘‘I now it ;’’ and he scorns any- 
thing but this. ‘‘ Do you suppose I don't 
know whether I am waking or sleeping? do 
you suppose I don’t know whether I am hot 
or cold? yet I could not make an argument 
and define anything. Don’t I know whether 
it is summer or winter? Don’t I know 
whether I am a mean man or a man of no- 
ble aspirations ?”” And yet, it would be very 
difficult to give any statement of reasons 
for these things. Every person knows that 
when you look upon a child you cannot tell 
why it is that all the flood-gates are lifted, and 
the heart overflows. There is something more 
than any assignable reason for it. There is 
no philosophy that can keep pace with heart- 
life in men. And when one has risen by the 
power of divine love and by the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost unto that level where Christ 
may be said to let down, as it were, the ends 
of His being, and where we are lifted up so 
that we mingle our highest feelings with His, 
there is an inclination of the Holy Ghost in 
the soul which cannot be expounded or ex- 
plained. Men call it mysticism, Call it what 
you please; it is a glorious reality. And 
although every man may not be able to attain 
it, itis a rea] province of Christian experience 
after which men should aspire, and for which 
they skould strive. 
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There is reason to fear, I say, in view of 
these considerations, that Christians largely, in 
communities, in families, and as individuals, 
are God's servants, but not His friends. 
There is reason to fear that religion brings, 
comparatively speaking, but very little comfort 
and light and joy. Men are religious with a 
sensitive conscience that marks all their devia- 
tions and deflections, and fills them with a 
sense of sinfulness. 

Now, a man that is thinking all the time 
about his sinfulness is not a half-ripe Christian. 
I know I am sinful. I know it, wholesale 
and retail. 1 know it once for all. Does it 
need that a man who is bending with con- 
sumption, whose appearance shows that he is 
a diseased man, with hectic cheek and hack- 
ing cough, should go around saying to peo- 
ple: ‘‘I recognize that I am sick.’’ Yet 
how many persons there are thatin prayers and 
conversation are all the time speaking of their 
infirmities, their defects, and their delin- 
quencies! It may be taken for granted that 
we are all full of these inferior ailments, and 
under various conditions of discipline; but 
‘the fruit of the spirit is love, joy.’’ Joy is 
second—next to love. Love bears the crown 
throughout the universe. How large a part 
of men that profess to be Christians bring 
forth that fruit of the Spirit, joy ? not by wait- 
ing until they have no clouds, not by waiting 
until they are perfectly mended, but with a 
consciousness of their infirmities and of their 
sinfulness. 

There are many men that are talking about 
perfection in this life, and the sufficiency of 
the promises of Christ to lift them above all 
sin. I do not believe that there is any man 
that lives without sin, You can always live 
without sin if you will frame a definition such 
as to leave the sins all out ; there is no trouble 
in that way; but we know that we are igno- 
rant, though we know that we are good schol- 
ars. We rejoice not according to the measure 
of our attainment ; we leave behind our igno- 
tance every day, and go on, and take pride in 
that which we get and that which we aspire to ; 
and as in the other and ordinary experiences 
of life, so in every Christian life there ought 
to be a reaching up to higher things that have 
in themselves an element of joyfulness, Not 
because a man is symmetrical, not, certainly, 
because he is perfect, not because he has over- 
come all his bad habits, but because of the 
power of God’s grace that is working in him, 
and is opening up the future ; and, above all, 
because he has that flux of love from God, 
and that afflatus toward God, and he is living 
in the higher relation of the soul in which the 
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question of relative perfectibility or perfection 
does not come in, ‘‘ forgetting the things that 
are around and beneath, he presses forward 
toward the mark, for his high calling in Christ 
Jesus. ”’ 

I remark, secondly, that we attain to this 
state of experience, not as the direct result of 
the efforts that we make to secure it. It is 
not by prayer. You never can pray it into 
yourself, although prayer is an excellent thing. 
It is not by fasting, it is not by mortification, 
it is by the power of love, and by the power of 
soul-ripening that it is attained. We come 
into those higher states of familiar relationships 
with Jesus Christ, and of the liberty of love, 
through the process of ripening. That proc- 
ess differs with different people and in different 
circumstances. 

In June the orchard blossoms ; but nobody 
wants to eat blossoms. In early July the 
germs of the apple and the pear have set, and 
the blossoms are gone. The work has begun. 

Now, the first rejoicing that the soul has 
comes when it just begins the Christian life. 
Then it has the flush of early love and early 
joy. The tug, the growing, comes afterward. 
In early August the appleand the pear have set 
their germs, they are beginning to grow, and 
are utterly unfit to eat. In September they 
have got size that they had not, but are very 
sour. In October they begin to get color on 
their cheeks, but they are hard yet. In No- 
vember they begin to have sugar in themselves, 
and they exhale fragrance. Step by step the 
fruit from greenness goes on to size, and from 
size to quality, and from quality to perfect 
ripeness and harmony. 

So, largely, it is in Christian life. The fruit 
of the Spirit in us develops green, develops 
sour, develops bitter ; but there is a process 
constantly going on; and the evidence that 
there is this tendency toward ripeness is one 
of the things that should stimulate the hope of 
our soul. And here come in those afflictions 
of God about which we read. Whom He 
loveth He chastises ; and chastisement is one 
of the ways in which God develops ripeness in 
men. 

It is said that the fig cannot be ripened well 
except by penetrating the eye and putting a 
little oil in. The puncture the fig does not 
like ; but, after all, the ripeness comes, and 
comes early. 

Whom the Lord makes fruitful he prunes, 
God’s pruning-knife means grace, though we 
do not like it. The ripening of men is nota 


mechanical system by which we have been 
awakened, and have been convicted of sin, 
All 


and have changed our will and purpose. 
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these things are facts ; but they are not the 
critical facts. This ripening does not come 
because we are joined to God’s people, and 
because we are striving according to the meas- 
ure of our knowledge in ordinary things to live 
about right and fulfil our duties ; but there is 
going on within the life of every man a process 
of moral ripening, in which Jove controls the 
whole basilar man and the imagination, and 
carries the soul up to higher experiences. It 
is the victory of love over reason, over con- 
science, over every appetite and passion. In 
that control and in those conditions God inter- 
spheres the soul, and the soul interspheres 
God, so that we live in a true and higher life 
-——not in a technical life, nor in a mechanical 
life, nor in a philosophically defined life. We 
have simply ripened in this life so that we 
have begun to be susceptible ; and Christ 
says: ‘‘ Henceforth I call you My love.’’ 
We have come to that condition of understand- 
ing in which we are enabled to receive Him in 
such a way as that He can say to us, or does 
not need to say to us (we feel it in ourselves ; 
poetry has expressed it): ‘‘ Iam my Lord’s ; 
He is mine.’’ So we come to this higher 
condition of a Christian experience by the de- 
velopment in our souls of the drvine qualities 
that stand over against God's attributes, and 
through the processes of endeavor and strife, 
through joy and through sorrow, through the 
inward will and all outward appliances. By 
these means we are carried forward until we 
come to that soul-ripening in which we have 
lifted ourselves out of the condition of ser- 
vants, and have come into the condition of 
companions, intimate friends and associates 
with our Lord. 

My dear friends, we enter upon a new year 
(substantially this is our new year) ; brethren 
in this church, we have before us now, appar- 
ently, the lease of one more year; and my 
Lord sends me to say to you, Will you remain 
as His servants, or will you become His 
friends? Will you live under the thrall of 
duty, under the dominion of fear? Will you 
live in the lower relations, or will you rise up 
out of them and come into the presence of 
that life of light and liberty which there is in 
Jesus Christ to every one that learns to know 
Him and to love Him? 

You call yourselves Christians, and many of 
you are Christians. With some of you it is 
doubtful ; but I have reason to hope that the 
great majority of the members of this church 
are in some stage of Christian development or 
Christian progress. Do not be contented with 
alow measure. Do not be satisfied with the 





strifes and watchings of the earlier facts of 
Christian experience. Rise steadily higher: 
and remember one thing—that your Lord de. 
sires that you should love Him more than the 
heart of man can conceive of ; and that He is 
on your side in every strife that you wage to 
lift yourself into the higher atmosphere of 
Christian experience. 

What man was there ever that did not desire 
to be loved? and what man ever lived that, 
being loved, did not desire that that love 
should increase toward him? What parent for 
the child, what husband for the wife, what 
friend for friend, does not understand that 
benign hunger, that drawing of men to one’s 
self? And we are impertect, sin-specked, 
How strong is the drawing desire of the heart 
of God that men should know Him, and love 
Him, and be lifted up into sweet companion- 
ship with Him? God is on your side, Christ 
is your Helper, your Leader, and your Guide. 
Let us enter into solemn covenant with our 
Master to-day ; and as we sit down together 
around the table of our Lord, let this be our 
covenant offering to Him: ‘‘ Lord, help me 
tc be born into Thy higher life. Let me at 
last earn from Thy lips the welcome word 
‘friend.’ Forever let me throw belind me 
that odious and worn-out word ‘ servant.’ ” 

Upon the dismission of the congregation I 
invite all persons who are members of Chris- 
tian churches, of every denomination, to abide 
and partake of the Lord’s Supper with us. | 
invite everybody that is not a member of any 
church, but that is conscious of his own sin- 


fulness, and desires the grace of God to’bring - 


him into obedience with the Lord Jesus Christ 
—not a casual nor a fugitive feeling, buta 
deep, heartfelt desire to live according to the 
wish and will of God. I invite every such 
person to partake with us of these solemn em- 
blems of the body of Christ broken for him, 
and the blood of Christ shed for him. 

The Church may, for prudential reasons, 
regulate the admission of men void of knowl- 
edge, but the liberty of the soul in Jesus 
Christ does not depend upon a definition, nor 
upon a church ordinance. Whoever has a 
soul that desires emancipation has a right to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and a right also to the 
ordinance in which Christ is made manifest to 
our senses ; and every one that desires Christ- 
life, and a higher degree of Christ-life, in the 
church or out of the church, in the greater 
Church, we invite to participate with us this 
morning, briefly, in the solemn, but joyful, 
service of the Lord’s Supper. 
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THE. TRUE TEACHINGS OF THE BIBLE. 


DELIVERED BY Mr. BeEcHER IN PLymMouTH CHURCH, Brooktyn, Sunpay Mornine, 
NovEeMBER 14, 1886. 


Text: ‘‘ And that from a babe thou hast 
known the sacred writings, which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. Every Scripture in- 
spired of God is also profitable for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction which 


is in righteousness. That the man of God 


may be complete, furnished completely unto 
every good work.’’—2 Trorny iii, 15, 16. 

This is the only place, so far as I know, in 
either of the sacred books, in which it ex- 
presses its own opinion of itself. In all the 
Old Testament there is not a word spoken 
about itself as an inspired book, or as being 
composed of inspired books ; for the Old Tes 
tament is a cluster of books. It is one moral- 
ly, to be sure ; but in point of time it is one 
only as the bookbinder made it so. The sev- 
eral books of the Old Testament were brought 
into existence years and years and years apart, 
and as their authorship was various, with long 
interspaces between one and another ; but they 
were collected, preserved, bound together ; 
and now, in our hands, they are one, though 
not as regards contents, authorship, nor time. 
Nowhere do I recollect that there is anything 
spoken in the Old Testament in respect to it- 
self collectively. ‘The Psalms speak of the in- 
spiration of God, but in regard to certain ele- 
ments of worship—not in regard to that part of 
the Old ‘Testament which was not even in ex- 
istence when these Psalmic utterances were 
given, 

As to the New Testament, I do not recall 
another passage of this sort. Indeed, it would 
have been difficult to have done so. It would 
have been difficult for any part of the Old Tes- 
tament to speak of itself before itexisted. The 
earliest book of the New ‘Testament after 
Christ's ascension was written about forty 
years later. Most of the letters of the apostles 
—the “/fisdles, as they are called—were writ- 
ten before the Gospels were ; and the latest 
was writien some eighty years after the ascen- 
sion of Christ. 

So any declaration that covers the whole of 
the New ‘Testament could not have been made 
until at length the last book was added to the 
canon ; and when we come to read this, much 
of necessity must refer principally to the Old 
Testament ; but with how much more reason, 
though not with any declaration, must it refer 


to the books of the New Testament! How 
must we be struck with the difference between 
the inspired writer's notion of the Word of 
God, with, which Timothy had been familiar 
from his childhood, and the ideas that are cur- 
rent to-day in regard to it! There are theories 
of inspiration, there are doctrines of the differ- 
ent churches, and there are controversies that 
are going on ; and the result of these things is 
great confusion, disagreement, evil feelings 
and expressions, and shameless conduct, among 
those who profess to be the preservers of the 
canon and the administration of the sacred 
trust of God’s truths to mankind. 

I hold that the infidelity of man on the out- 
side is relatively harmless, and that the great- 
est infidels—not purposely, not professedly, 
but really—those who are, after all, working a 
dis-esteem for the Bible, are the Christian 
men, doctors, professors, teachers in the 
church, who are destroying the real spirit of 
the Bible, while they are attempting to quarrel 
into existence their own theory of the Bible, 
It is the men who /ze the Bible that are the 
true teachers, indorsers of it—not the men 
that are the loudest and most intensely earnest 
about the text and the dogma. 

‘* Every Scripture inspired of God,”’ is the 
declaration, ‘‘is profitable.’’ Profitable for 
what? Well, ‘‘ for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction.’’ It is a good teaching book. It 
is a good book out of which to get instruction, 
provided you seek the right sort of instruction 
—instruction in r7gh/eousness. What is right- 
eousness? Right living. In the Old Testa- 
ment and the New the ideal pattern is that of 
a man living right in himself, in his social and 
civic relations, in his whole orb of self. <A 
man must have some ideal pattern before him, 
and he must live according to it. ‘The Bible 
is said to be inspired—that part of it whiclr zs 
inspired. ‘‘ Every Scripture inspired of God 
is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness.’’ 
For what purpose? Why, ‘‘ that the man of 
God may be complete, furnished completely 
unto every good work.’’ I read from the Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament. 

Now, the great controversy that is going on 
to-day about the inspiration of the Bible in re- 
gard to worship and ecclesiastical authority is 
calculated to confuse the minds of some peo- 
ple, and to lead to useless and, worse, to mis- 
chievous controversies. The whole air is filled 
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with debate, and men are calling each other by 
different names. ‘‘ They have lost the faith,’’ 
say some ; ‘** They have drifted into infidelity,”’ 
say others; ‘‘ They are not orthodox ;” 
** They are Pelagian,’’ or ‘‘ They are semi- 
Pelagian ;’’ ‘‘ They are Arian,"’ or ‘* They 
are Unitarian ;’’ and all the rest of the cata- 
logue of odious designations is employed. 

People are now debating the question of 
probation. ‘‘ Does it extend into the other 
life, or is it limited to this life?’’ ‘They are 
debating the question of future punishments. 
** Are there any?’ ‘* Do they continue for- 
ever ?’’ ‘* What is the teaching of the Bible,”’ 
men are saying, ‘‘about these things?” 
These are questions that are filling the religious 
newspapers, and about which endless volumes 
have issued and are issuing. 

Thereare two radical views of the function 
of sacred Scripture. First, it is held that it is 
a book proceeding directly from the mind of 
God, in the same sense in which Milton’s 
poems proceeded from his mind, or in which 
Newton's discoveries proceeded from his mind, 
or in which any legislation proceeds from the 
minds of the legislators. The popular impres- 
sion very widely is, that this book, somehow 
or other, was all written either directly by the 
dictation of God, or by amanuenses whom He 
supervised. Its historic origin and its grad- 
ual accumulation are left out of view entirely, 
and men are under the impression that here 
we have an authority on all questions that per- 
tain to religious life, and that it is an authority 
that is established on the veracity of God Him- 
self—a substantial revelation of God's will in 
regard to every religious question. 

Did it ever occur to you that a chart which, 
when a man wanted to go to England, landed 
him in the West Indies, was not a very good 
chart? Did it ever occur to anybody that if a 
hundred ships should leave New York harbor 
upon a chart issued by our Government, and 
almost every other one of those ships should 
stumble and go under, following that chart, it 
could not be a very good chart? And did it 
ever occur to you that from the beginning of 
the Christian dispensation—yea, and earlier, 
there have been almost as many different opin- 
ions in respect to this revelation, this inspired 
book, as men call it, as there are separate peo- 
ple on the earth? Did it ever occur to you 
that you have here what purports to be a rev- 
elation that determines exactly the truth—so 
much so that if a man does not hold this view 
he is to be thrown out of the Church ; and if 
he does hold that view he is to be thrown out 
of the Church, and that all these different con- 
ceptions in regard to church ‘government, 





church ordinances, and church belief are em- 
bodied in fifty, sixty, or seventy different sects 
and that each of these. sects, while it has, of 
course, its proportion of weak men and wicked 
men, nevertheless mainly is made up of con- 
scientious men who really want to know what 
is true, and do what is required of them? 
And yet for eighteen hundred years, or at any 
rate twelve hundred years, of this period, there 
have been almost as many different readings 
of the Bible. Is this the sort of exact revela- 
tion that God is accustomed to put out? If 
God's revelation in nature had been of this 
sort, what a queer work there would have 
been! If the stars, wheeling around in the 
heavens, had had no more clear and definite 
conception of what was their influence and 
duty, where would they have gone? They 
would have smashed each other almost as badly 
as the Church has been smashing itself on 
earth. 

The first view, I have said, was that the 
Bible is a book proceeding directly from the 
mind cf God, and that it contains a substantial 
revelation of God’s moral government, both in 
this life and in the other world. In _pait it is 
such a book ; but that is not the genius of the 
Bible. Such is not the grand end of this book. 

The second view is the Scriptural theory. It 
is contained in the text which we have se- 
lected ; and according to the more recent and 
therefore better authorized version, it is this: 
** Every Scripture inspired of God (implying 
that all Scripture is not inspired in the highest 
sense) is also profitable for teaching, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction which, in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be 
complete, furnished completely unto every 
good work.’”’ It is stating in detail, substan- 
tially, that it is the aim of the Bible to make 
good, righteous men. That zs what itis for. It 
is not the aim of the Bible to tell what was 
done ip eternities past. It is not the aim of 
the Bible to tell what is to be the final evolu- 
tion of things. It does not profess any such 
thing as that. Itis not the aim of the Bible 
to unfold all the springs of human action. lt 
is not the aim of the Bible to disclose the 
whole moral government of God in the ages 
past, in the divine administration over the 
pagans, and over the semi-civilized and re- 
motely religious nations. It is not a part of 
the Bible’s purpose to go on from age to age 
and make known just why and how divine 
economy influenced men in the direction of 
righteousness. In every nation, and in all the 
world, the Bible is a book that undertakes to 
tell men what is to be the nature of their char- 
acter and conduct ; and that is what it is for. 
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It is not to unveil the anatomy of the universe ; 
it is to tell a man how to live in this life, with 
the hope of living in the life that is to come. 
The great aim of the Bible is to teach men to 
be perfect men in Christ Jesus. On that sub- 
ject there has been no controversy. On the 
question whether or not a man is responsible 
from his cradle there has been a great deal of 
controversy. Whether a man has running in 
him the bad blood of Adam ; whether the doc- 
trine of original sin is the true doctrine ; 
whether all the theories of the Atonement that 
are founded upon the doctrine of man’s fall in 
Adam are correct or not correct; what the 
Atonement is ; why it was made ; how it is to 
be held and believed—these are questions that 
have agitated nations and ages ; and these are 
the questions that are sitting in judgment to- 
day on men’s orthodoxy all around and on 
every side; whereas, I can hardly hear the 
sound of any single tribunal of any importance 
that says the Bible does not undertake to teach 
these things, except it be incidentally. The 
Bible is a book that undertakes to teach men 
how to live so that they shall live hereafter ; 
and in regard to that aim and design of the 
Bible there is no divergence, no schism, no 
difference of opinion, there is perfect unity. 

All Scripture, then, is not inspired. © Why 
should we suppose that the genealogies, and 
the land laws, or the laws of property, among 
the Jews, needed to be either inspired or re- 
vealed ? Was it to supersede the natural oper- 
ation of human reason that the Bible was 
given? If the division of property sprang up 
in the Hebrew commonwealth, and if there 
were many minute economies, all of which 
were of a nature such as that they could be 
born out of the human mind, and it was per- 
fectly within the power of the human mind to 
write them down, what inspiration was needed 
for that purpgse ? No inspiration is necessary 
to record things that common human intelli- 
gence cannot miss, and cannot very well fail of 
recording. Proverbs and national songs, man- 
ners and customs, of the Hebrew common- 
wealth, all lay within the natural function of 
human reason; and when it is said, ‘* All 
Scripture that is inspired,’’ doubtless it was 
with the conception that many of these things 
were natural and not supernatural, All these 
things that are uninspired may be sacred and 
useful in a sense, All science is uninspired in 
any higher sense than the human reason ; but 
itis not invalid on that account. It is useful, 
though it springs from the human mind ; and 
in general it may be said that while the divine 
influence does rest on the minds of men, to 
exalt their powers, so that they may disclose 
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things that otherwise they might not reach 
through the unsensitiveness of the discerning 
human faculty, yet things are true and divine 
and useful that do not spring from this higher 
form of inspiration, but are the result of the 
natural operations of the human reason. 

If you should take the other ground you 
would almost have nothing left to stand on. 
The common knowledge, that which we are in- 
structed in from our infancy, and in all our 
schools, and which is believed by everybody, 
is a knowledge that does not require nor re- 
ceive the superinspiration of the direct action 
of the divine mind. And largely I have rea- 
son to believe that the inspiration of the sacred 
books is the inspiration of God upon the in- 
telligence of the human race, and that the re- 
sulting intelligence of the human race is the 
voice of God, and is in a high and proper 
sense inspiration, though it is not special nor 
personal, according to the modern and medi- 
zeval theories, 

The Bible is a book of absolute and uni- 
versal truth, then, in only one respect. With 
regard to a thousand questions it is relative. 
The things commanded in one age perish in 
the next. The instruments employed in an 
early, primitive stage of society are succeeded 
by very different ones. The altar is gone ; the 
temple is gone; the high-priest is gone ; all 
the ceremonies and usages are gone. ‘They 
were right, then. ‘The training of the nursery 
is right unless you apply it to full-grown men ; 
then it is absurd. Much of the Bible traces 
the development of the divine economy from 
period to period, adapting it to each period, to 
the character of the people, and to the necessi- 
ties of the age ; and such things are important 
as history; but they have no authority or 
necessity afterward upon those later stages of 
society which they themselves help to bring on 
and develop. 

There are, however, some things which are 
not casual ; which are universal ; which are 
the same in every age and to the end of time, 
and which may be believed through eternity 
itself. Of course, there must be a certain kind 
and amount of truth made known and used 
for the production of that which it is the aim 
of the Bible to secure—righteousness, right 
living within and without; right living in 
thought, affection, will; right conduct and 
control of the passions ; right effluence of the 
higher and holier possibilities of the human 
soul. All these are the children of truth ; and 
so much truth as is necessary for their incite- 
ment and development may be said to be not 
relative, but absolute and universal. The ex- 
istence of God ; a belief in the moral order of 
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the universe, or supervising Divine Provi- 
dence ; conscience, or the knowledge of what 
is right and what is wrong, and sensibility to 
that which is right as well as reaction from that 
which is wrong; the nature of things that are 
right and the nature of things that are wrong ; 
sanctions for virtue and sanctions, also, penal, 
for vice, selfishness, wickedness, cruelty—all 
these things are constitutional, if I may say so, 
in the Bible. 

I do not, therefore, undertake to say that 
the Bible is a book which says to men gener- 
ally, ‘‘ Be good and you shall be happy ; be 
bad and you shall suffer.’’ I do not mean 
that it is merely a book that says, ‘‘ Here is a 
Jaw ; follow it, and you will be all right ; vio- 
late it, and you will be all wrong.’’ It isa 
book that records the results of successful en- 
deavors, during the different ages of the world, 
to educate men out of their lower and animal 
conditions and into spiritual conditions. From 
age to age here is the economy, and here are 
the instruments used. And though they may 
be, as many of them have been, laid aside be- 
cause men are susceptible to higher and better 
instruments, yet the knowledge of them di- 
rects our minds in regard to the philosophy of 
those that still remain. 

Both the Old Testament and the New are at 
agreement, then, as to the aim of sacred Script- 
ure, which is the formation of character and 
the ordering of conduct. So much truth of 
things invisible and beyond us as is necessary 
for the production of this result is undoubtedly 
made known to us ; but the formation of con- 
duct and character is the aim of the Bible. It 
is not to discuss theology. Yet men havea 
right to philosophize, think, and carry out in- 
vestigation in every direction ; but it is not 
their right to undertake to hitch these things 
to the Bible, and say, ‘‘ The Bible teaches 
this, and you must believe it or be damned.’’ 
And yet that has been the source of contro- 
versy through ages and ages. 

These things, that constitute right conduct 
and right character, are abundantly made 
known in the Old Testament and in the New, 
although they are on different plans. The 
Bible is more a book of education than of reve- 
lation. Rectitude of life, inward and outward 
—what man ought to be in his disposition and 
in his outward life—is the end both of the Old 
Testament and of the New. The Old Testa- 
ment was suited for the rude and early human- 
ity. Now and then there flame up from it 
lights that will never be extinguished : but it 
deals with barbaric times, with ignorant men 
and with nascent rational existences, and was 
adapted in its construction to those peculiar 





wants of men. You will find that in ages 
when revolutions and persecutions come, and 
the structure of society is broken up, and all 
things are stormed and involved, the leading 
minds of those ages go back to the Old Testa- 
ment for their views of God and of the power 
of God’s will, patiently waiting for divine re. 
sults as against all tyranny and bloody cruelty, 
The elements of the Old Testament adminis- 
tration coine back again when times come back 
into the condition in which they were when 
the Old Testament had its origin. 

The old Covenanters, the Huguenots, men 
that were driven out of cities by the sword, 
men that under persecutions fled to the wilder. 
nesses and into caves, saw spirituality coming 
under a coarse brutality, and exterior elements 
going up ; and you will find that almost all of 
them went running back into the Old Testa- 
ment, or else forward into the Book of Revela- 
tion, for the Book of Revelation has. this 
genius, that it is a book of conflicts without 
limitation or destination, with the general prog- 
ress and result of foreshadowing the final tri- 
umph of virtue over vice, and of religion over 
all forms of wickedness. So men that have 
imagination run forward into the Book of 
Revelation, and men that have memories run 
back into the books of the Old Testament, and 
escape the trials and tribulations, the sufferings 
and distresses, of the age in which they live. 
Now, the New ‘Testament develops man 
from a standpoint higher than that of the Old 
Testament. There is much in each that is 
common to both; but on the whole the New 
Testament is much higher in its standpoint than 
the Old. For instance, take the ‘Ven Com- 
mandments. ‘They are admirable ; but when 
you come toanalyze them, and deal fairly with 
them, there is a part of them that inspires wor- 
ship and affection ; but the most of them are 
barriers that stand between man in his selfish, 
animal nature and vices and crimes. ‘* Thou 
shalt not bear false witness ; thou shalt not 
steal ; thou shalt not commitadultery.’’ Men 
were in a low, vagrant, and animal condition ; 
and the Ten Commandments, although they 
have in them a certain element of disclosure 
and evolution, and of higher elements in re- 
gard to love of parents and worship of God as 
distinguished from idolatry, mainly are com- 
mandments as to what man must of do. 
Take the Sermon on the Mount. What a 
striking contrast ! 

That tells men what they must do, The 
Ten Commandments, ‘‘ Thou shalt vo/,’’ and 
the Sermon on the Mount, ‘‘ Thou shaill.”’ 
In the latter you have the positive development 
of Christian graces. That is the burden of it, 
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as it is the burden of the whole New Testa- 
ment: not what men should avoid, though 
that is sufficiently reprobated, but what men 
are to develop—the higher traits; the in- 
spiration of love, of joy, of faith ; the royal 
graces. The Old Testament treats of the dan- 
ger of men lapsing back into old conditions ; 
the New Testament treats of the means by 
which they may be constantly rising into com- 
munion with the saints and the Church of the 
First-born. The Old Testament and the Ten 
Commandments will be needed until the end 
of the world. We have as much heathenism 
now as we ever had. ‘The sum total of history 
lies between the bottom and top of New York. 
You have Sodom and Gomorrah there ; you 
have there all the vices ; you have successively 
limited and perfect morality there ; and you 
have at the top some of the highest and most 
effluent divine elements in human conditions, 
All society is in strata, that represent all that 
has gone by ; and the New Testament is not 
silent about passions and vices. It warns men 
against them with a vehemence unequalled in 
the Old Testament. Nevertheless, the burden 
of the New Testament is the unfolding of the 
new and higher and divine life; and about 
that there can be no question. ‘The Sermon 
on the Mount is affirmative ; the Ten Com- 
mandments are largely negative. 

Both of them, Old and New, belong to the 
whole general system, only the Old Testament 
may be said to be the primary school, and the 
New Testament the university where men are 
advanced far beyond the earlier forms. 

The result of the two ways of regarding the 
Bible, then, is immense. ‘The theory that it is 
an absolute book of truth, with all the elements 
that belong to religion or religious thought, 
has led to infinite confusion, conflict, cruelty, 
and unbelief. And to-day the world is no 
nearer unity than it was 1200 yearsago. ‘That 
is to say, once assume that the Bible is a book 
which determines every question that arises in 
religious life or in the realm of moral thought ; 
take that idea of the genius of the Bible, and 
men begin at once to come into conflict with 
each other ; and in that conflict separations, 
separations, separations are endless. In intel- 
lectual affairs men cannot be made to agree 
except in regard to the very lowest form of 
material truth. Once harden the question of 
honor, truth, fidelity, love, beneficence, and 
self-denial into intellectual ideas, and when 
men begin to discuss them there will be ele- 
ments in each man’s disposition that will lead 
him to modified views of these things ; and a 
universal unmodified acceptance of them as 
dogmas or doctrines never was and never will be. 
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About the Bible as a book for the develop- 
ment of conduct and character there never has 
been any difference of opinion. There never 
has been any difference of opinion in regard, for 
instance, to that extraordinary classification of 
things, right and wrong, contained either in 
the first and second chapters of Romans or in 
the fifth of Galatians. Men have fought and 
quarrelled over the nature of God ; over the 
Trinity, or mode of divine existence ; over the 
divine decrees ; over reprobation ; over elec- 
tion ; about the whole future. Is this life the 
sole probationary period? Is there to be 
another probation in the life that is to come? 
or are all men at death that do not believe in 
Jesus Christ damned? and are they living 
hereafter and living forever ?—in regard to the 
whole shoal of these questions, that do not lie 
within the periphery of the Bible, Oid Testa- 
ment or New, most men are endlessly at differ- 
ence. But there have never been two sects on 
the face of the earth in regard to such passages 
as these : 

**T say, walk by the Spirit, and ye shall not 
fulfill the lust of the flesh.’’ 

Now comes the animal creed of things to be 
avoided : 

‘* For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and 
the Spirit against the flesh ; for these are con- 
trary, the one to the other; that ye may not 
do the things that ye would.’’ 

That is, you must not follow all your appe- 
tites and inclinations. 

‘*If ye are led by the Spirit, ye are not 
under the law (the old law). Now the works 
of the flesh are manifest.’’ 

Let us see. Infidels now rise up and say, 
‘* Who does not believe it ?’’ 

‘* The works of the flesh are these : fornica- 
tion, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, sor- 
cery, enmities, strifes, jealousies, wraths, fac- 
tions, divisions, heresies, envyings, drunken- 
ness, revellings, and such like, of the which I 
forewarn you, even as I did forewarn you, that 
they that practise such things shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God.’’ 

Shall they? Is there one dissentient voice 
here? Those are things which all the Chris- 
tian world believes alike about. You could 
never get enough men together, rake and scrape 
as you like, to have a sect that would bear 
counting, in favor of these things. The whole 
world, and I might almost say mankind itself, 
stands together, and says, ‘*‘ Those things are 
unseemly, they are bad, and they ought 
to bring down the indignation of God.” 
Here, then, is the negative side of Christianity. 

The fruit of the Spirit, on the other hand, is 
‘*Jove, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, 
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goodness, faithfulness, meekness, temperance 
(self-control). Against such there is no law. 
And they that are of Christ Jesus have cruci- 
fied the flesh with the passions and the lusts 
thereof’’ of which we have been speaking. 

Here, then, is the life that you must zo/ 
live, and here is the life that you mus/ live, 
Was there ever a man that wanted to take any- 
thing away from that? The whole Bible is an 
attempt to correct a man, and take him away 
from this underpassionate life of which we have 
been hearing the registration, and to persuade 
him to come out of it into the higher and 
spiritual life. ‘The genius of the Bible is to 
lift men to righteousness, and to show the 
things to be avoided, and the things to be taken 
on. It isa book of instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be thoroughly 
furnished to every good work ; and here are 
the work and the qualities. 

Now, I should like to know if there is any 
infidel in this world on that subject, or can be. 
A great many do not believe that God can ex- 
ist in three persons ; but is there anybody that 
ever doubted that love was beautiful, was true, 
was desirable? A great many men have had 
theories of the Atonement of Jesus Christ ; 
there are some fifteen or twenty different 
theories or modifications on that subject ; but 
did men ever have any difference of opinion as 
to love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, meekness, or any of 
these other qualities? About them there is 
absolute unity. The controversies of Chris- 
tianity, whose sulphurous arrows to-day are 
seen flying from one camp to another, are all 
foreign to the purpose of the Bible. The pur- 
pose of the Bible, that which it seeks and is 
producing, is absolutely above all the things 
that in our theological seminaries are taught to 
our young ministers. ‘‘ You must be ortho- 
dox,’’ they are told. What is orthodoxy? 
To have the right view of the administration of 
God, of the Atonement, of inspiration, of the 
Trinity, and right views all the way through— 
these intellectual exercises, that 1 do not con- 
demn as absolutely void, are not the Bible, 
and they are not the things for which the Bible 
was written. 

On the other hand, a young man cannot go 
out of a theological seminary, though he were 
as spiritual as Paul and as sweet as John, that 
denies the Atonement or the Trinity, and get 
any license to preach. In other words, intel- 


lectual dispositions predominate over states of 
heart and mind. 

Now, the whole meaning of the Bible is to 
make beautiful natures ; to bring down the 
divine nature and infix itin the human bosom ; 
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to make men pure, large, generous ; to teach 
them to live upright, and so to live here as that 
they shall illapse into the other life. Buta 
man may be all these and have no name, no 
standing, in our churches. I protest against 
it. I protest against the whole way in which 
the Bible is made to come short of its benefi- 
cent errand. In the fierce debates which have 
sprung up through ages, men have not only 
missed the genuine aim of the Bible, but they 
have utterly overthrown it. While they were 
fighting for the Bible they pierced it with their 
own sword. By a violation of its spirit, by 
sacrificing its real essence to external things, 
by changing the emphasis from spiritual life to 
an outward and intellectual system, to abstract 
truths, to an organic structure, to debates, to 
things that are of no use in the formation of 
character, they have overthrown it. 

‘* Now,’ says the Congregationalist, ‘ we 
have a pattern of church organization on 
which we have built, and here is the Bible for 
ih 

The Bible was not meant to preach church 
organization. That was not in its purpose at 
all. 

‘** Yes,’’ says the Presbyterian, ‘‘ but the 
Bible recognizes our more perfect organiza- 
tion, Yours is lax and loose, and _ leads to 
every form of possible misuse ; ours has just 
government in it, and we find the elements of 
it in the Bible.’’ 

You may find it there, but it is not there. 
You import it into the Bible, and then find 
your own thinking. 

‘* Ah, but,’’ says the Episcopalian, ‘we 
have a divinely-instituted church, and a min- 
istry that has come down to us through all the 
ages from the ordaining hand and force of the 
apostles themselves.”’ One of the fruits that 
ought to have resulted from such a theory as 
that should be the apostolicity of the Episco- 
palian ministry, Now, I am not here to say 
that they are not apostolic in their lives ; but 
this 1 say, boldly and clearly, that the Episco- 
palian ministry to-day, and through all the 
ages past, while it has noble men to whom the 
whole world is indebted both for example and 
scholarship, it has been no better than the 
ministry of the Presbyterian, the Congrega- 
tional, or the Lutheran Church. It has in no 
respect any pre-eminence so far as development 
by actual living is concerned. ‘The whole 
controversy on that subject turns on the idea 
that Scripture teaches a particular form of 
church government. It teaches no such form, 
except that which Christ taught to the woman 
of Samaria, when He declared that God accepts 
every one who worships Him in spirit and in 
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truth, The whole line or electric chain of 
apostolicity, with the sacred touch of the apos- 
tle at one end and the dissolution of apostolic 
force at the other, is not biblical. It is all 
well enough if you take it as a plaything or a 
form ; but take it as an essential, and it vio- 
lates the Bible 

I think the Quaker is perfectly right when 
he does not want baptism, and the Church is 
right when it wants baptism ; but it is not right 
for the Protestants to say that there must be 
baptism according to Scripture. I hold that 
they are perfectly right who say that sprinkling 
is enough, and that they are right who say that 
immersion is necessary. I agree with the 
whole of them ; and I say the Bible does not 
touch the thing at all. It is a matter quite 
outside of revelation or inspiration. It has no 
authority whatsoever. Men say it has; but 
just as good men stand on one side as on the 
other. All these questions of ecclesiasticism, 
worship, and ordinances cause the genius of 
the Bible to be lost in controversies over im- 
material things. And if all the moral force 
which has been expended by the sects in de- 
nouncing each other during a thousand years 
that are past in immaterial things, had been 
united in brotherly love and enthusiasm, the 
world would have been a thousand times higher 
in spiritual affairs than it is to-day. We have 
been quarrelling about material things, on the 
theory that God teaches them in the Bible, 
when He does not teach a word about them. 
If He did, somebody or other could show it, 
so that conscientious men could find it out. 
There are just as good men among the Bap- 
tists as among the Pedobaptists. ‘They are 
both equally anxious to find out God’s desire, 
and they both find it out on different sides ; 
yet there is no exhibition of it. But in regard 
to indulgence of passion, and in regard to 
spirituality and the way in which men should 
live, there isno doubt, and no room for doubt. 
On that hymn of rst Corinthians, describing 
the grandeur and sweetness and beauty of di- 
vine love, there has never been a sect formed, 
and never can be. ‘There the word of God is 
absolute, uncontrovertible, magnificent as the 
Stars in the heaven at night, and glorious as the 
rising sun by day. The things the Bible 
meant to teach it has taught; but men have 
blinded themselves, and let them go by default, 
and things that it did not teach men have 
seized, and made the subject of warfare ; and 
there has been nothing so cruel in the world, 
in paganism—no sacrifice, no slaughtering war 
—that has been so cruel, so hideous, so damna- 
ble, so devilish, as the persecutions of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, one sect over against 
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another, and on grounds where there is no 
authority in Revelation whatever. 

We are coming out of it; but oh, Time! 
how slow thy feet are ! how languid thy wings ! 
Lord, how long, ow dong, betore Thine own 
people shall at last know that love is the ful- 
filling of the law, and that there is nothing left 
beside that—no doctrine, no organization, no 
ordinance, nothing? He that knows how to 
love God and his fellowmen has fulfilled the 
law ; oh, when will that be the spirit of the 
Church ! 

In view of the controversies that are going 
on, I foresee how many will be tempted to fall 
from the faith, I see young men studying 
scientific books. I study them, too, and am 
in sympathy with the general spirit of science ; 
but where they void the faith of God, they go 
one way and I go another. I believe God has 
great truth to bring out of a better knowledge 
of His work in this material globe. I look 
and long for the unfolding of knowledge in 
regard to the structure of the human mind it- 
self, and the organization of men into society. 
But there are multitudes of men that stand 
looking at these things, and in their early, raw, 
and undeveloped state rather tend away from 
the old organic Christianity ; from the struct- 
ure of the Church, and from the schedule of 
doctrine ; and that is an advantage, I think, 
mostly ; yet as that is called Christianity, as 
that is said to be God’s revelation, I say to all 
of you, They do not touch religion. These 
scientific operations, disbeliefs, etc., have re- 
gard only to the crusts, the exterior elements 
of the organized forms of Christian methods, 
and not to the aims and purposes of God’s 
holy Book. 

Do not be moved from your steadfastness. 
What a man ought to be as made known in 
the New ‘Testament is a glorious truth. 
Through all the ages it will grow brighter, 
never diminishing in lustre. It appeals to the 
consciences of all men. It appeals to their 
higher instincts, and to those instincts in their 
higher moments of revelation. 

Then, when men know the ways of evil 
that are bringing destructions; then, when 
they are lifted up beyond the temptation of 
wealth and the power of ambition; then, 
when they think of their loved ones and those 
that have gone before, and seem to stand near 
to the Eternal and Invisible—in those hours 
men do know that the root and heart of Chris- 
tianity, ‘‘ Thou shalt Jove the Lord thy God, 
and thy neighbor as thyself,’’ is the substantial 
thing. 

Stand tothistruth. Whatever your theories 
may be of this, that, or the other thing, this is 
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that for which Christ came ; let Him be your 
Leader. ‘This is that for which the sacred 
books were written ; let them be the man of 
your counsel. Do not follow those lights, 
lurid and suphurous, that are burning here and 
there ; follow that calm light which shines even 
by night, but that shines by day gloriously— 
Jesus, the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world, your Teacher and my Teacher, and the 
only Preacher that ever lived who, while He 
preached the truth, lived it too. 

There is a perpetual discord between our 
discourses and our own dispositions and lives. 
God forgive us. There walked a Man whose 
life was an interpretation of His teaching, and 
whose teaching was an interpretation of His 
life—Jesus. Follow Him. He is good com- 
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pany. In your youth He gives you liberty and 
power; in your age He gives you strength 
and sympathy ; in your old age He gives yoy 
consolation and hope ; and in your death He 
gives you life immortal. Make Him your 
Guide. Take no example lower than ‘that, 
To-day, to-morrow, forever, He is the same 
to you ; and He will be your exceeding great 
reward. 

When the mists of life are broken and gone, 
when the eternal mountains shall be revealed 
in the other and glorious land—then, when 
you shall see Him as He is, all heaven will 
not give you power of language to express the 
rejoicing, the heart’s exhilaration, that you 
knew Him, and believed in Him, and followed 
Him, 
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Text: ‘‘ And it came to pass, when the 
time was come that He should be received up, 
He steadfastly set His face to go to Jerusalem, 
and sent messengers before His face : and they 
went, and entered into a village of the Samari- 
tans, to make ready for Him. And they did 
not receive Him, because His face was as 
though He would go to Jerusalem. And 
when His disciples James and John saw this, 
they said, Lord, wilt Thou that we command 
fire to come down from heaven, and consume 
them, even as Elias did? But He turned, and 
rebuked them, and said, Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of 
man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but 
to save them. And they went to another vil- 
lage.’’—LukE ix. 51-56. 


This little exquisite bit of human nature 
and divine nature stands recorded in the Bible 
among a hundred other dramas, brief but sig- 
nificant, and in their outfilling copious. 

The Samaritans and the Jews were two very 
religious, very conscientious peoples. That 
they were religious was evident from the fact 
that they hated each other so thoroughly that 
they would have no dealings one with another. 
The religions of the world have always been, 
on the whole, pivoted on the power of hating ; 
to a very large extent they are administered on 
that same principle yet ; and of all hatreds 
there is none like religious hatred. 





A man hates another because he thinks he 
has robbed him—nis hatred has avarice be- 
hind it ; one hates another because he has sup- 
planted him in love or in ambition—he has 
the passions, one or more of them, behind 
that ; but when a man gets his conscience be- 
hind his hatred there is power in it. Never 
was there any enginery so powerful as a con- 
scientious man’s hatred of anybody or any- 
thing ; because men are under the general 
impression that conscience is God's voice in 
the soul. Half the time it is more the devil’s 
voice than it is God’s. Men think that when 
they can say, ‘* I was conscientious,’’ that set- 
tles the matter. It only roils and disturbs it 
all the more, as conscience acts in this world. 

The Samaritan was a bastard Jew. He had 
been carried away with the Jews into captivity, 
they had intermarried, and which was the Jew 
and which was the heathen was not altogether 
plain. He had come back again and settled 
in Samaria and the region between Judea and 
Galilee, and there he had a temple of his 
own ; for the quarrel had gone so far that they 
had to build two meeting-houses, in order that 
each side might have a temple ; and there was 
a fierce war of doctrine and history ; and it 
ran all through the daily life and economy of 
the people ; and both the Jews and the Samari- 
tans worshipped God—like the devil. 

This particular scene is a mere spark that 
flew out from the brand of their devotion. 
Christ, overwearied with His labors in Galilee, 
and manifestly disappointed, finding on the 
Mount of Transfiguration a heavenly inspiration 
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that intoned His hope and heart again, had for 
the last time left Galilee, and was making His 
final journey to Jerusalem, Journeys then 
were made neither by cars nor by coaches, nor 
even by saddle, but on foot. And so, send- 
ing beforehand to secure a lodging (they pro- 
vided their own food), He, with the disciples, 
approached one of the villages of Samaria. 
Of course it would have done the Samaritans 
no hurt, and involved them in no sort of dan- 
ger of being supposed to be of His party, if 
they had given Him bed and food. Butit was 
manifest that He was going to Jerusalem ; and 
they were very pious there. Any man com- 
ing from Jerusalem, to pay respect to the Sa- 
maritan temple, would have been received with 
acclamation ; the Samaritan would have re- 
garded him as of their sort. ‘‘ Our’’ is the 
home of selfishness, and of a great deal of the 
selfishness of conscience. But toward anybody 
going the other way, /o Jerusalem, and being 
of the Jews’ sort, duty inspired a very different 
line of conduct on the part of the Samaritans ; 
and they would not let him stop. They were, 
you will see, extremely pious. No hospitality 
fora man not of the right belief ; no sociality 
with a man that is not of the right belief ; no 
duties to him that is not of the right belief ; 
exclusion, odium. 

Well, when you come to look at this con- 
duct of the Samaritans, who were a poor, prig- 
gish, ignorant set of fellows, you naturally feel 
a good deal of surprise ; for it is other people’s 
inhospitality that surprises us—not our own 
want of hospitality. When you look at it you 
feel all your love for Christ rising up in you, 
and saying, ‘‘ It was mean ; it was despicable.’’ 
But when you turn round and look at His 
disciples, what do you think of them? They 
were loyal to Christ. They did not under- 
stand much about Him ; but still, they had 
been caught in that golden net of sympathy 
which, wherever He went, He spread over 
disingenuous men; and they loved Him. 
They were a little in doubt as to what He was 
—whether He was a prophet or the Messiah, 
or what either of those things meant ; but they 
loved Jesus ; and when they saw this malodor- 
ous treatment of Him, the two chiefest of them 
wanted to visit destruction on the authors of it. 
I have always wondered that Peter was not the 
spokesman ; he was good at that sort of thing ; 
but it was James and John that spoke, either 
both together or in sequence. John, who is 
recorded as being the lover of Jesus, that laid 
his head in the Saviour’s bosom—he it was 
that spoke out, ‘‘ Shall we command fire from 
heaven, as the old prophet did, to consume 
them ?’’ ‘There you had genuine Jewish ortho- 
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doxy against the orthodoxy of the Samaritans ; 
and both of them were hatred. I do not 
wonder that the old Oriental nations sacrificed 
men to their gods, and that human offerings 
were burned on their altars. The whole re- 
ligious world has been burning victims to their 
gods, their creeds, and their consciences ever 
since ; only not the body, but the fame, the 
name, the comfort of other people, has been 
offered up in obedience to the high-priest, 
Conscience—selfish, hating Conscience. 

Thus we have contrasted these semi-heathen 
Samaritans and these genuine Jews at alterca- 
tion with each other. Of the two, the Jews 
show the least to advantage. The Samaritans 
only wanted not to have anything to do with 
Jesus, and with His pack, as they regarded 
them. The disciples, on the other hand, 
wanted to burn up the Samaritans, to pulverize 
them to ashes. On the whole, I think the 
Samaritans were a little more religious than the 

ews. 

What did the Saviour do? He quietly went 
to another village ; but not until He had re- 
buked these disciples. And see how the re- 
buke was administered. Not as I should have 
done it, surely ; not as most of us would have 
done it. There can be nothing more shock- 
ing imagined than this disposition of the dis- 
ciples to the heart of Christ ; nothing which 
He would more revolt at. He did not join 
either side ; He simply said, ‘*‘ Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of ;’’and then, as 
belonging to Himself, ‘‘ The Son of man is 
not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.’’ Thereupon they went to another vil- 
lage. 

Now, yousay, ‘‘ Maybe this was a pedagogic 
prudence ; maybe Christ thought, ‘ It will not 
do to encourage these things ; and therefore I 
must make a wise remark,’ while still in His 
pure heart, in His love of truth and humanity, 
in the divinity that was in Him, He must have 
abhorred this thing in the Samaritans, and 
laid it up against them.’’ Oh, no; it was but 
a few days after this that the Saviour in Jerusa- 
lem declared the parable, ** A certain man 
went down to Jericho, and fell among thieves. 
They stripped him, and wounded him, and 
left him to die. And there came along a cer- 
tain Levite that way. Hesaw him, and passed 
on. And a certain priest followed after. He 
came, and looked upon him, and went on. 
And a certain Samaritan came that way, and 
went where he was, and bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine, and put him on his 
ass, and took him to an inn, and provided for 
his nourishment until he should return.’’ In 
picking out a man that was to rebuke the Jews’ 
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official and religious selfishness, He selected 
one who represented the Samaritan nation. 
He took the Samaritan to be the scourge of 
many cords with which to lash the backs of 
the pretentious Jews. If He had had any 
sharpness of thought with regard to the 
Samaritans Ile never would have so honored 
the Good Samaritan, whose name is known in 
every town on earth, and whose good deeds 
stand forth asa rebuke and an invitation to 
official, religious, and partisan selfishness. 
There were two visits, among many others, 
of Christ to Samaria, that stand out in strong 
colors, one at the beginning of His ministry, 
and this one at the close of it. I read an ac- 
count of the first visit as a part of the opening 
service. It was the account of His interview 
with the woman of Samaria. She wasa woman 
of no doubtful fame; and yet she was very 
pious. She undertook, in the first place, with 
national prejudice, to plead that against hu- 
manity. Christ met it with the declaration, 
‘** You do not know what you are doing. If 
you were aware who it is who converses with 
you, you would ask Him, rather than make 
Him a suppliant to you.”’ She caught at the 
idea that He had something or other that she 
knew nothing about which would save her the 
labor of trudging to the well and going back 
in that torrid weather with her burden of water : 
and she said to Him, ‘‘ Give me this water 
that I come not here to draw.’’ Thereupon 
He expounded, but she did not understand, 
His spiritual meaning. Finally, the conver- 
sation turned to a personal application—‘' Go 
call thine husband ;’’ and she, dextrous, apx, 
and ready, said, ‘‘ Why, I have no husband.’’ 
But she did not expect che discharge that came 
to her, ‘‘ Thou sayest truly, thou hast had five 
husbands ; and he with whom thou now livest 
is not thine husband.’’ One would suppose 
that would have blown any person into 
nonentity. Not at all. She was ready ; for 
she was a theologian. ‘‘I perceive that you 
are a prophet. Our fathers said (now the 
argument was about to be opened) that every- 
body ought to worship so-and-so.’’ Christ 
did not enter into any controversy with her. 
The disciples, coming up, interrupted, but the 
immortal message which is the charter of liber- 
ality in love all the world over, and to the end 
of time, is contained in the 4th chapter ot 
John : ‘‘ Salvation is of the Jews ; but as be- 
tween the Samaritan and the Jew they are 
both wrong, they are both narrow, they are both 
stingy of their faith, they are both selfish. The 
hour cometh, and now is (it has come), when 
the true worshipper shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth (through creeds or not, 


through church organization or not, through 
divinely appointed methods, or pretended] 
divinely appointed methods, or not, they shail 
worship God in the sincerity of each man’s own 
spirit) ; for the Father seeketh such to Worship 
Him, God isa Spirit ; and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

This was a declaration that tore to atoms all 
the formulas of worship. None of them were 
good for anything when they did not carry the 
sincere and genuine convictions of a man’s in- 
ward life with them ; and on this mountain or 
on that, in this sect or in that, by this philoso. 
phy or that, among the heathen, among the 
Jews, anywhere and everywhere, God accepts 
those who long for light and want to worship 
Him. Call Him Jehovah, call Him Jupiter, 
call Him what you will, whoever lifts his soul 
in the direction of his Maker, so far as he 
knows Him, is accepted of God. He has done 
the best he knew how. He may be patiently 
taught to do better, but nevertheless God is 
not as narrow as we are; He is wider a great 
deal than any of our creeds; He is larger- 
minded than any church. God is love, and 
love broods in the household, the highest and 
the lowest, and loves the most crippled, the 
feeble, and the sick. Oh, that religion at last 
could understand God by understanding some 
of its own duties ! 

In view of this, I remark, first, that the ten- 
dency of nature is to separation. 
nings nature repels, It runs through the whole 
animal kingdom, It grows and 
stronger all the way up as the different stratifi- 
cations of animal lifeappear. Among animals 
the reception of any stranger is always at the 
point of combat. In every herd they try the 
new-comer with their horns, to find out what 
he is; and among ferocious animals they ap- 
propriate such a one, giving him the best ac- 
commodations they have, within themselves ! 
It is division, aggression, hatred. 

When you rise from the animal life to the 
lower tier of human life you tind precisely the 
same thing. It was death to the stranger to 
be shipwrecked upon the Grecian shore.  After- 
ward, death was modified into servitude, For 
what reason? He was a stranger. He was 
not of that race and stock. Later, race preju- 
dices became walls, mountains, rivers. They 
wanted no reason for war except that their 
neighbors were not of their stock. We come 
of a stock that thought it was one of the noblest 
and boldest things which a poet could sing of 
or chant upon the lyre, that they went over the 
mountains, and burned up twenty villages, 
and brought away the women captives, and 
made the men slaves, and brought all the herds 
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with them. Israel had a good deal of that 
kind of religion ; and all the way down through 
time the fact that men were of a different na- 
tion has been reason enough for introducing 
the law of violence and appropriation and 
hatred. 

This race prejudice still exists. Nations, as 
such, that go to war together, when redissolv- 
ing and going back into their national seats, 
assume again race prejudices and repulsions. 
Aman may go into a nation other than his 
own, provided he renounces his parental rela- 
tions, and makes himself part and parcel of 
the new national life ; but there pervades the 
human race, through all the rounds of history, 
unexpended, vital yet, this repulsion of men 
from each other because they are of different 
race stocks. And in no nation on the earth 
do we see it more than here, only it is related 
to us by economic elements ; for there creeps 
up even through the great industrial kingdoms 
the substantial element of repulsion, the strong 
desire of men to have their way, not by lifting 
up the weak and feeble, but by using them. 
In their scramble for wealth, men of different 
vocations, men in different relationships, men 
in competition with each other for opportunity, 
for chance, are set against each other, not upon 
any moral ground, but upon the most selfish 
of all grounds. At every coal pit’s mouth, in 
every gold mine or iron mine, or swamp, in 
every State in the United States, there is this 
same old virus, men hating men. Even the 
union of men with each other is a union by 
which to gain strength of hatred, and to put 
down somebody else. The law of love, of 
saving men, the administration of which Christ 
declared to have been His whole errand in this 
world, is as yet but very little known, 

But ah! we are coming to it, thank God ; 
and I shall live to see the beginning of it. 
You think that because you are settled down 
on your continent here, and China is away off 
there, that you are going to be free from that 
law which will compel you to be Christian 
toward the Chinese. You are going to have a 
good time of it in the future—be sure of that. 
The Chinese are going to live, and are going 
to live where they have a mind to, They are 
overflowing the East, and they are coming 
round by the back door of this continent, 
now. You cannot keep them out. You may 
mob them, and hate them, and do all manner 
of evil against them, but it will make no differ- 
ence. ‘They have enough and to spare to fill 
up all the gaps that you make; and they are 
coming ; and there are a great many other in- 
convenient nations coming, and the law of 
commerce is a law of distribution, ‘That ques- 
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tion is presenting itself in our day. After 
1800 years of misunderstood Christianity, men 
are still organizing unselfishness, and quar- 
relling and fighting on conscience, and the 
simplest primary elements. They are neglect- 
ing the law which requires us to bear with 
others’ weaknesses, to help them in every di- 
rection, which is the very spirit and heart of 
the Gospel. 

The men that have the Gospel in charge are 
men who are standing on their creeds, or apos- 
tolic ordinances, or outward form, which may 
be very necessary to religion, but which are 
being worshipped as if they were religion in- 
stead of being its ministers. The whole Chris- 
tian world has yet to learn, to a very large de- 
gree, the meaning of the declaration that Christ 
came to save men ; not to separate them, not 
to set them against each other, not to condemn 
them, but to give them life, Of this more on 
another day. 

The same spirit invades almost every part of 
society. ‘The vast work that has been done by 
Christianity even in the hands of limited wis- 
dom among men, has not yet touched the root 
of things. Men are a great deal better off for 
Christianity than they would have been with- 
out it, and the Christian faith to-day has 
ameliorated the condition of the individual, 
and raised the whole standard of ideal man- 
hood incomparably higher. 

In the old Roman day, in the old Spartan 
day, and in the Oriental day, a man was great 
by reason of his physical strength, and his 
cruel, warlike courage. Manhood has gone 
up a great way since then. It is not the great 
animal man that any longer gives the ideal, 
except in regard to the cock-pit, the dog-fight, 
and the horse-race, and all those other things 
where greatness consists in muscle, in bone, 
and in pluck. Among refined, civilized men 
the ideal is raised ; and now among the refined 
and the civilized it is the intellectual—the most 
highly developed in the direction of genius ; 
and still higher than that the self-devoted, the 
Florence Nightingales and the Howards, that 
made ‘‘a circumnavigation of the globe for 
charity,’’ as Burkeeloquently said. The men 
that love to do good, and do not separate 
themselves from their fellow-men, but give 
their lives in imitation of their Master for the 
sake of helping them, and not for the sake of 
bringing down the fiery condemnations of re- 
ligious authority upon them—these are com- 
ing to be more and more the ideals of large, 
true, noble manhood ; and to-day it may be 
said that in the civilized and Christianized na- 
tions of the globe the ideal man is something 
more than a genius ; he is the genius of moral 
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ideas, of moral conduct, and of moral charac- 
ter. So Christianity is slowly achieving a great 
thing in ennobling the ideal of manhood 
among civilized nations. 

Then, it has done a great deal for the house- 
hold. It has made the cradle an altar. It 
has made parental experience a commentary 
on the Bible. It has made the realm and po- 
tency of love an interpreter of the Atonement 
of Jesus Christ. It has given to suffering a 
halo of glory. It has taught men what it was 
so to love as to rejoice in suffering for those 
that cannot repay vou. ‘The household has 
become, and is yet more fully to become, the 
interpreter of true Christianity. 

I think Christianity has done something for 
the Church, too. Let it not be discouraged, 
There is enough left yet to be attended to. It 
has not exhausted itself. On the contrary, the 
organization of religion in this world has made 
but a poor figure. The moment religion is 
embodied in laws, customs, institutions, 
creeds, theologies, that very moment it partakes 
so much of the element of physical humanity 
that it is like a strong man walking with shak- 
cles and bound with gyves ; and one of the last 
great achievements of the ‘Spirit of Christ in 
this world, one of the final labors of the divine 
Hercules of love on earth, is to destroy all the 
superstitions of the Church, of its creed and 
of its ordinances, which keep men compacted 
together around about the centre of selfish be- 
nevolence, selfish conscience. 

But of all the forms of this selfishness, there 
is none that we are more familiar with to-day 
than that which we see in the realm of politi- 
cal economy. We are entering upon a period 
of great struggle in that whole realm. I have 
no trouble about it. I have too few years to 
live to expect to see the final settlement of it ; 
but this I know, that there can be no arrange- 
ment of political economy by which men shall 
dwell together in mutual interests and peace 
that does not bottom itself upon disinterested 
love. I know that selfishness, and avarice, and 
competition of various kinds will still continue 
to exist, and produce more or less of objurga- 
tion, more or less of cruelty and hatred, until 
men are transformed by that primary idea of 
the New Testament and of Christ, ‘‘ Ye must 
be born again.’’ You cannot organize society 
on the bottom of an unconverted selfishness ; 
you nave got to organize it, in al] its industries 
and relations, by the prevalence of the essential 
spirit of pity, of compassion, of benevolence 
and of love; and it is going to take a good 
while to develop that ; we are going through a 
great many deserts of infidelity before we get 
to that ; but we are coming to it. 


What shall I say, then, of the condition of 
the religious world -and that, too, in its best 
estate? I will not look back upon the history 
of religion in the world. Itisa thing too sad. 
The blood that flowed from Calvary has been 
flowing and flowing ; and you may trace the 
path of blood all the way down from the cross 
to the latest controversy about Andover in Bos- 
ton. Blood, blood! Mr. Moody said, in one 
of his sermons, ‘* There is a crimson thread run- 
ning from Genesis to Revelation.’’ He meant 
to say that the blood of Christ was to be traced 
all the way down. I agree with Mr. Moody; 
there is a crimson thread running ; but it is 
not the blood of Christ—blood shed for others! 
It is others’ blood that we are shedding, and 
that the Church has been shedding, It is not 
a crimson thread running from Genesis to Rev- 
elation : it is a river of blood that has flowed 
down through the ages ; and it has been blood 
that cruelty and ignorance have shed under the 
name of God or of Jesus. 

All the separations that are produced by 
creeds in this life, all the repulsions that come 
from different organizations, all the dislikes of 
consetvative men against progressive men, and 
of progressive men backward against conserva- 
tive men—all these elements are in organized 
religion to-day. They are reproduced, spread 
out, varied, intensified here and there ; butall 
of them, traced back, come to just exactly this : 
His face was set as though He would go to- 
Jerusalem ; and they would not entertain Him, 
What did Christ do? He did not stop to 
quarrel, Certainly He would notallow venge- 
ful feelings to rule in the bosoms of His disci- 
ples. He went to another village. 

The true spirit of Christianity to-day is sim- 
ply this: If you are not tolerated in your 
creed, go somewhere else. Keep going until 
you get around to your own house again, and 
then you will always have a place where you 
can be at agreement with yourself. Neither 
like nor dislike those that are of a different 
spirit and different method. Let them that 
would worship with the Catholic Church wor- 
ship with it, and let the Protestants iove them ; 
let them not only tolerate them, but sympathize 
with all that is good in them, and hide their 
eyes from all thatis bad in them. And let 
the Apostolic Catholic Church do the same by 
us. ‘They may not believe in our catholicity, 
nor in our creeds, nor in our forms of wor- 
ship, nor in the thing which we reject ; they 
may not be in sympathy with us ; but, after 
all, we are men, like all the rest, with igno- 
rance, with selfishness, with pride, contesting 
our advance ; we are men wrapped up in the 
garments of animalism ; we are men on whom 
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the light of love is made manifest from Jesus 
Christ interpreting God's universal love ; we 
are men that are feeble, striving to reach some- 
thing of that kind ; and we need the compas- 
sion and pity of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
not their denunciation ; not their rejection. 
They would pity us and take care of us if we 
would go into that Church ; but we will not. 
Will they pity us and take care of us outside ? 
One of these days they will. Multitudes of 
persons in that Church would do it now. 
There are individuals better, all the world over, 
than their church is, better than their creed is, 
just as there are multitudes worse than their 
church and worse than their creed ; but the 
day is coming, I think, when Catholics and 
Protestants will recognize in each other merely 
sinners and subjects for universal recognition 
of mercy and love, and so unite in things which 
are far more important than the things in 
which they differ. 

And so it will be with our minor sects—the 
Calvinist (the John Calvin) sect; and then 
the derivative Calvinist—the High Calvinist 
and the Low Calvinist; and then, next to 
them, and very much despised in my youth, 
the Armenians, whose creed is the basis of 
Methodism ; and then the High Church and 
Low Church among the Episcopalians. How 
is it to-day with you, brethren? What is 
your thought about the church that worships 
the other side of the way? What is your 
thought of the man who has not been baptized 
in the proper way, and has not gone in deep 
enough? What is your thought about the 
churches that look down on you, and think you 
have no right nor title to call yourself a church, 
and to administer ordinances? Is there com- 
passion of love in your heart toward them ? 
Have you a sense and consciousness of the uni- 
versality of God’s care for mankind, without 
regard to their condition and circumstances, 
that enables you to accept peaceably these 
things ? 

Ican. Let me boasta little. I have come 
to a full recognition of the fact that if a good 
many other folks are orthodox Iam not. I 
am perfectly willing to take all the responsibil- 
ity and all the results of not having been quite 
regular in my views. My heresy has run in 
this direction, to decry everything that is less 
than love, and to pronounce that to be ortho- 
dox which is in the full spirit of divine love. 
[ came to it slowly; I came to it through all 
the embarrassments of an early education, and 
of an intense loyalty to the church, and to the 
theology of my father ; but I have come to it ; 
and there are no religions on the face of the 
earth with which I cannot now stand in sym- 


pathy, either because of their goodness or their 
need of goodness. Either way, take them 
which side you please, there is room for your 
sympathy, for your compassion, and for that 
oneness with Jesus Christ which enabled Him, 
on the one side, not to be indignant at the 
Samaritans, and on the other side, to rebuke 
His own disciples, and both of them because 
they were narrow, sectional, selfish, unloving. 

I hold that there is but one orthodoxy, and 
that all others are bastard orthodoxies. The 
orthodoxy of the heart that loves God, and 
loves man to such an extent that it is willing 
to suffer for him, and to endure hardships for 
the sake of the love it bears. to men—that is 
the true orthodoxy, and there is none other. 
It makes but comparatively little difference in 
regard to a thousand and one things that may 
be useful ina church economy, with them a 
man may be a little more at ease, but without 
them he may be still a man in Christ Jesus, 
and is to be received asa spiritual man, by 
the note and sign of love to God and love to 
man, 

It is a fatal striving that is going on perpetu- 
ally in revivals of religion, and in the various 
efforts, well meant, for the propagation of the 
faith, that we concentrate our main thought on 
converting men to our views. We want a 
man to be converted ; but what is it to be con- 
verted? ‘To be in harmony with the Church, 
and with the ruling creeds of the Church, I 
tell you, every man needs to be born again ; 
but he needs to be born again from the animal 
that is in him to the spiritual and the intel- 
lectual that are in him. A man may be born 
again in a church creed, and yet be worth 
nothing. A man may be born out of nothing 
into confessions of faith, into the catechism, 
and so forth ; a man may be born in many 
ways out of his old estate and into a new estate ; 
but that which every one of us wants is to be 
born again into the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

‘There are two selves in every man—the 
primitive, historical, under self, that lives upon 
the ground, and has all the organs necessary 
to a material and physical life—that is, all the 
appetites and desires that are needful for his 
strength, and for the relations which he sustains 
in life ; and the higher, thinking self, the self 
of the imagination, the self of sympathy and 
of taste, or love of the beautiful. ‘There isa 
self ot heroism, of devotion, of sacrifice by love. 
There is a nobler self that is not dependent 
upon animal conditions, that rises above them, 
and that has in it the promise of immortality ; 
and what we want is such a conversion as that 
this higher and supreme self shall have con- 
trol over the whole under and lower self, to 
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correct its selfishness, to purify its pride, to 
make it the servant of love and not an asser- 
tion of supremacy. 

While, then, I would not ask you to aban- 
don your own church, I would ask you to be 
a great deal better in that church than you are. 
I would not undertake to tell you that you 
should Jove another communion as you do the 
one in which you are exercising your love ; 
but this I say : You have no right to hate any 
other, or to have prejudices which lead to sep- 
arations. These are stumbling-blocks that 


ought to be ruled off from the path of religion. 
In which way shall we bring up our chil- 
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dren, in which way shall we teach in oy, 
schools—in the way of love and conscience, or 
in the way of selfishness and conscience? 
Take heed. We are coming continually to 
where two ways meet. Nature says, ‘* Take 
the left hand.’’ Grace says, ‘‘ Take the 
right.”” The left goes down, the right goes 
up. Love, and a conscience that works by 
love ; or truth, regularity, and a conscience 
that works by selfishness : the one goes toward 
darkness, discord, groans, and pain ; the other 
goes toward music, peace, and immortality, 
God grant that we may follow Jesus, and not 
His disciples | 
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Text : ‘‘ Now no chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: never- 
theless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness unto them which are exercised 
(educated) thereby.’’—HeBREws Xii. II. 

The doctrine of suffering has been a stum- 
bling doctrine the world over. To be sure, 
moral teachers have said that there is great ad- 
vantage in it ultimately ; but why should it be 
necessary that advantage should come in that 
way? If a man, having fractured his leg, is 
learning patience by lying still on his bed, why 
could not he be taught patience without having 
broken his leg and lying on the bed so long? 
To overcome sorrows and troubles may be a 
goodly thing ; but why should there have been 
sorrows and troubles to overcome? Why 
should not men have been created about 
right ? 

Well, that question unlocks the whole sub- 
ject. Why was the world created anyhow ? 
And since it was created, why should it not 
have been created in such a way as to conform 
to the law of happiness? We make fences be- 
tween our children and danger—why did not 
God? We warn men to take the road far 
away from the precipice—why did not nature 
do the same thing? In this world we are sur- 
rounded on every side by peril. What sort 
of a world is that to populate with sentient 
beings ? 


28, 1886. . 


Men are born in ignorance, they are trained 
in uncertainties by good parents or by bad, as 
the case may be; and it is the more remark- 
able because when you analyze a man’s make- 
up you see that the element of joy is pervading 
every part of him. Every passion, every ap- 
petite, every sentiment, every sensibility, the 
reason, the imagination, everything in the 
man, points toward enjoyment. On the other 
hand, the outside world is full of supplies— 
beautiful things for the eye, delightful things 
for the ear, most sapid and relishful things for 
the palate ; and how should it be that a being 
so much more highly endowed than the ani- 
mal kingdom as man is should use that higher 
endowment chiefly to find out sources of un- 
happiness ? How should it have come to pass 
that, although the tenor of enjoyment is lower 
in the animal kingdom, it is less broken into, 
less interrupted ? The animal has no to-mor- 
row, no fears, no apprehensions, no worry, no 
conscience, and therefore no remorse or re- 
gret. With him almost every hour is a tran- 
quil hour, until the blow falls, and he per- 
ishes. So it may be said that happiness, in a 
lower form to be sure, is far more universal, 
constant, less chequered in int&rruptions, in 


‘the animal kingdom than in the human 


family ; and when you come into the human 
family you will observe that childhood is the 
paradise ; and yet, childhood is the imperfect, 
the lower stage. 
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How is it, then, that until the child comes 
to be of age, or near age, life should be filled 
with hope, with imagination, with things full 
of enjoyment, and that there should be elastic- 
ity and upspring in the child, but that when 
ripe age comes, and the man begins to assume 
his whole self, and to use it, then should come 
pressure, doubt, uncertainty, mistakes, stum- 
blings, sufferings, until he is sometimes abso- 
lutely overwhelmed and driven out of life? 
How come all these elements ? 

Men say : ‘* Suffering is the result of broken 
laws.’’ Yes, but who broke them? You in- 
herited a gouty temperament ; but you never 
drank to excess, and you never have dined on 
turtle soup. It was your father, or your 
grandfather that did those things, and under- 
mined his own constitution ; and it came down 
to you; and you go limping around on ac- 
count of the sins of your ancestors who broke 
the law. You did not break it, but you take 
the suffering. In a hundred ways we find that 
suffering does not follow known transgressions. 
On the other hand, men’s adventures into the 
realm of nature are almost like a blind man 
going out at midnight into a dead forest. He 
stumbles, he gropes, he knows not where he 
is, or whither he goes. The more you ques- 
tion nature, the thicker the confusion of ideas 
becomes. 

Here is a world made on purpose for happi- 
ness ; here is a race endowed with extraordi- 
nary qualities, and a great many of them ; and 
every one of those qualities carries in itself a 
capacity for happiness ; and yet this race when 
it is least advanced is happiest, and when it 
comes to the full possession of itself is least 
happy. 

Why was itso? Oh, if ever you find out, 
do tell me/ All I can say is, that God has 
created the world as it pleased Him, and we 
are left solely to find out some things, at least, 
in this world, that are in comformity with that 
great law of benevolence which we believe to 
be supreme in the Creator. 

Now, our own mistakes, our own ignorance, 
our own headstrong self-indulgence, is the oc- 
casion of a great deal of fretful uneasiness, a 
great deal of positive sorrow, often a great deal 
of those influences which obliterate the joy of 
a whole life. It is true, in a sense, that the 
ignorance of natural law, or the violation of 
natural law, determines the amount of suffer- 
ing that men shall go through ; but here come 
in anomalies again. One man is built so that 
he drinks alcoholic stimuli for forty years with 
indomitable health, and his next neighbor for 
a year or two drinks the same fiery fluids and 
dies in an insane retreat. Which man kept 
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the Jaw of nature and which one broke it un. 
der such circumstances? Here is a man that 
chews the devil’s own cud, and seems to grow 
fat on it; and here is a man pursuing the 
same course, who grows lean not only, but 
nervous, and is thrown easily into spasms, and 
finally kept there. Which one broke the law? 
Is there any law outside of a man’s own par- 
ticular constitution, then? Is every man his 
own tribunal? Is it true that some men can 
do with impunity things which cause other 
men who do them to stumble by transgression ? 

Are there no generic laws? Yes, there are 
a great many laws that are generic. I do not 
care how healthy a man is, let him®jump off a 
precipice five hundred feet high and he is 
dashed to pieces; the dwarf is dashed to 
pieces, the giant is dashed to pieces, and every- 
body else who tries it is dashes to pieces, 
That is generic law. One man who takes 
arsenic in certain doses perishes, and another 
man who takes it perishes. ‘That is true in 
every case. Narcotics taken in minute doses 
will at last, by the accommodating elements in 
a man’s constitution, enable him to take large 
doses which at first would have destroyed him. 
The generic laws which act everywhere alike 
are accompanied by laws which are special to 
the individual ; so that some men do not sin 
when they do things which other men do sin 
in doing. But that isa subject too large for 
more than mention now. 

We lay down, then, the proposition, in ac- 
cordance with the universal judgment of man, 
that a vast part of the suffering of sorrow re- 
sults from the ignorance, and. therefore the 
violation, of God's great conservative, natural 
laws. Well, is that the whole? Oh, no; we 
suffer not alone by our own violation of known 
natural law, but we suffer also, and even more 
in many regards, from our social connections, 
And the suffering is gauged according to the 
elementary elevation of the man_ himself. 
That is, a man of large brain and sensibility 
suffers more than a man of small brain and of 
stolid qualifications. We suffer in proportion 
as we are good and sympathetic. 

A child meets an accident and perishes. 
The child does not suffer much ; it is the 
mother that suffers. A man commits a crime 
against the public Jaw, and when at last it is 
discovered he may brazen it out ; it is the wife 
whose whole nature is shocked. It is the 
children on whom disgrace has come. They 
are the chief sufferers. It is the church in 
which he was an officer, it is the neighborhood 
where he was held in respect and affection, 
that the suffering is felt. The men that are 
outside of him suffer more than he does. 
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The law of our social connection, therefore, 
carries with it a liability to suffering. And 
then, as I have already intimated, there is that 
law of heredity that makes us sufferers from 
things done generations before we came into 
life. ‘There is a good deal of mystery in all 
these things. 

We are not to undertake to do what the 
Scripture itself did not undertake to do—to 
trace out the law of suffering and its origin. 
We are to avoid suffering as far as possible in 
the performance of duty, but we are never to 
neglect duty for the sake of escaping suffer- 
ing. ‘The law of suffering is universal, and no 
man can escape it; and, more than that, no 
man ought to desire to escape it, since there is 
in it an element of strengthrand virtue. Every 
man should, for the sake of strength and virtue, 
have some part and lot in this law of suffering, 
which has its fulfilment in every family, which 
develops itself in connection with the highest 
and noblest characters, and to which a man is 
liable in the proportion in which he is great 
and fine and sensitive. The stupid dodge it, 
but the sensitive never. ‘The sensitive suffer 
for themselves, for their households, for their 
neighbors and connections, for the whole human 
race ; and suffering at last appears crowned 
with thorns and bleeding on the cross. The 
Captain of our salvation was made perfect 
through suffering. 

And there comes out the development of 
that other law, What is to be the effect of 
suffering? It isa result of transgression, yet 
not altogether your transgression, nor of your 
nature and character. It comes upon you 
now because you are a man on earth, in time, 
and in social relations with your fellows. The 
question to-day, then, comes to be this: How 
are you going to meet it? What are you 
going to do or forbear? And this is that which 
is buried in the passage where we find our text. 

‘“We have had fathers of our flesh which 
corrected us, and we gave them reverence : 
shall we not much rather be in subjection unto 
the Father of spirits, and live ?’’ 

Here is an intimation that in all these varia- 
tions the hand of God is present yet. ‘There 
is a providence. 

‘* For they (our fathers) verily for a few days 
chastened us after their own pleasure (that is 
to say, for the sake of the peace of the family, 
for the sake of their own authority, as well as 
from a disciplinary point of view) ; ‘* but He 
(God), for our profit, that we might be par- 
takers of His holiness.’’ 

It is more than an intimation of that great 
and royal law of suffering which pervades the 
universe, and had its chief witness in Jesus. 
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‘* Now no chastening for the present seemeth 
to be joyous, but grievous. ”’ 

Seemeth! Of course it does not seem to be 
joyous. It seems grievous, and it 7s grievous. 

‘* Nevertheless (ah ! it is sown a black seed, 
and it comes up a brilliant flower), afterward 
it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness 
unto them which are exercised thereby.’’ 

Exercised, as a soldier is drilled, or as a 
child is taught, educated. 

‘* Wherefore lift up the hands which hang 
down, and the feeble knees; and make 
straight paths for your feet, lest that which is 
lame be turned out of the way.’’ 

Now, how shall we meet suffering in such a 
way as that we shall reap trom it the benefits 
that accrue? Look at the way of untaught 
nature, in the first place. For the sake of 
avoiding suffering, men avoid duty. They 
seek not to suffer, although it is declared posi- 
tively that if we do not suffer we are bastards 
and not sons of God—illegitimate ; out of the 
rank and line of succession and development. 
There are multitudes of men that give the 
whole force of their life to securing their own 
enjoyment. Cautious, conservative, they are 
refusing any enterprises in life that put risks 
upon them; studying the wants of their 
bodies, their palate ; surrounding themselves 
with all forms of indulgence that are pleasing ; 
and not going out of their way in any direction, 
lest they should have somebody’s sorrow hung 
on them, or in some way or other have a yoke 
put upon them. ‘They are thinkers of them- 
selves, and their endeavor is to make the whole 
of the providence of God circulate around 
about them, while they sit secure at the centre 
with conscious enjoyment. That is the first 
essay and step—to avoid that which carries in 
it the divine blessing. 

A piece of iron that refuses the fire will re- 
main iron and useless. ‘To the iron that re- 
fuses the anvil is refused all function ; iron 
that will not be familiar with the grindstone 
will never have a cutting edge; and men that 
refuse duty, courage, enterprise, for fear that 
they shall lose pleasures of safety and security 
and seclusion, are born animals, and they die 
animals. 

But then, in the way of duty, in the way that 
other men live, we fall upon various troubles 
and sufferings. ‘The calendar is immense ; 
the variety is far beyond any recapitulation 
that we can make, 

Now, what is the effect of suffering? In 
lower forms it is simple. It develops the 
temper. It renders men uneasy. It takes 
away the brightness from their sun. Where 
suffering comes in strong measure, where it is 
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as a blow ora conflagration, the overflow, the 
first effect, usually, is that of surprise and be- 
wilderment, and even of rage in certain strong 
natures. Men know that this world is full of 
trouble and tears ; they have read it in poetry ; 
they have read it in essays ; they have heard it 
in overmeasure from the pulpit ; but most ser- 
mons are heard for other folks. Men that are 
healthy and prosperous are by and by over- 
taken ; but not from their own fault, they as- 
sure you, every one of them. ‘There comes a 
whirlwind when all their sails are set, and over 
they go; they are swamped ; but it was on ac- 
count of their kindness in trusting this man 
and that man. Well, whatever it was, they 
are bankrupt. After forty years of hard labor, 
honest and virtuous, they say, when they un- 
dertook to live a little larger life of kindness, 
the seeds of suffering come to them, and at 
last they fall like a tent in the camp when the 
storm strikes it, and the pole snaps, and the 
whole canvas lies flat on the ground. Men 
suddenly interrupted in the affairs of life in this 
way are bewildered, and they do not know 
what to think. Or, if they are of a different 
temperament they rage, they foam ; and yet 
every voice of every age, the highest literature 
of the world and the lowest, the sonnets, the 
ballads, the ethics, all hymns have been chant- 
ing down to say these things. Men have been 
cautioned and warned about them ; yea, in an 
outward sense men have anticipated just these 
things ; they do not let a ship go to sea with- 
out insurance; they anticipate storms, and 
prepare for them ; but when the storm smites 
themselves, and they are overthrown, it seems 
as if they had never heard of that thing be- 
fore, and they go around in surprise, saying, 
‘* Was there ever anything like this? Of 
course, such men could bear it ; but mine is 
a peculiar case.’’ Yes, everybody's case is 
peculiar, always and everywhere. 

Then come sufferings of a different kind— 
particularly those that affect not men’s am- 
bition, not their senses, not their health and 
strength, but the heart. ‘These are the troubles 
that come in the midnight. ‘They are the 
troubles that invade the fountain of our purest 
affections. They are the troubles that spring 
out of the cradle. They are troubles which 
we experience when our copartners of life fall 
by our side, and all the world is out of joint, 
unhinged. And when these troubles come 
there is very apt to spring up in the hearts of 
men a doubt, a terrible fear, that invades the 
very sources of their consolation. ‘‘ Is there 
a Providence? Is it a just one? Is it pater- 
nal? Is it benevolent? If things are guided 
by an All-wise Father, how is it that I, who 


have been seeking all my life long to live right, 
and to bring up my children right, am over. 
thrown in this great affliction, and that those 
whose children are nuisances to the neighbor. 
hood, and are trained to vice and crime by 
their parents, are all spared? It isa provi. 
dence, an education, that destroys virtue, and 
lets wickedness go halter free.’’ And it grows 
to be at last, in its Jater unfoldings, a positive 
atheism. ‘To a very considerable extent these 
things may be set down to the frantic reaction 
of one's nervous system. How often have [ 
been called by mothers to lament and bemoan 
that they were monsters. For weeks and 
weeks, night and day, they have watched, and 
not spared themselves, over the.cradle ; and in 
the utmost anguish they have prayed and be- 
sought the God of their fathers and of their 
mothers in vain. ‘They could not hold the 
bird that had heard the heavenly call. He 
flew out of their hands and disappeared. And 
then, after the long stretch, when care was no 
longer needed, they said, ‘‘ Monster that I 
am! I have lost all my feeling ; I do not 
care ; I cannot cry ; nor can I do anything,” 
I have had parents come to me to know if God 
would slay them because they did not care, 
Nature had spread over them indifference as a 
garment of protection. If they are properly 
treated, after some days, some weeks, some 
months, according to the insistence of their 
temperament, the reaction will come, and they 
will look back and say, ‘* We exhausted all 
our nerve power before the stroke came, and 
when it came we were absolutely prostrated, 
exhausted ; and so we did not feel.”’ 

But then there are others that go beyond 
that, and they say, ‘‘ A God that can let such 
things be is not my God; Heis a demon, 
Or, there is no such thing as a God, and every- 
thing in this great world is going at sixes and 
sevens, and I happened to be where chance 
smote. I have got to take it as it comes, and 
there is no use of crying, nor of thinking of 
anything else.’’ So they sit down in indiffer- 
ence and despondency. 

Then, often in these, when the paroxysm has 
exhausted itself, or in persons that have never 
experienced such redundant troubles, but that 
are brought under surprising and profound 
troubles, there comes hopelessness, a longing 
for solitude, utter discouragement ; and they 
say, ‘* Life is not worth living ; I have chewed 
the fruit, and though at first it was sweet, life is 
like the apples of Sodom, fuill of ashes and bit- 
terness.’” Thus a great many persons lose all 
hope. This is not so often the case where the 


affliction falls upon the affections ; but when 
the trouble is not the loss of men by bereave- 
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ment, when it is the loss of confidence in men, 
when it descends upon the imagination, or 
pride, or love of praise, or love of money, then 
men are easily discouraged ; and they say, ‘‘ I 
am forty, I am fifty ; it is too late to begin 
again ; there is no use ;’’ and they go out of 
life in an abject discouragement. 

In all these cases, and in many others, 
there is great variation, according to men’s 
make-up ; but where men are imaginative and 
sensitive they generally suffer more acutely, 
though not so long. Where they are full of 
affection, and are socially dependent, they 
suffer as deeply and a great deal longer. 
Where troubles fall upon pride and obstinacy, 
they generally. awaken resistance and conflict. 
When trouble falls upon approbativeness, or 
love of praise, at the hands of men, it produces 
shrinking, shame, or a weak longing for pity. 
Under great and staggering blows, where men 
show pity without saying anything about it, 
pity is acceptable ; but for a man of any sense 
of character to have one come around pity- 
ing him, is to heighten his trouble, and to 
deepen his feeling of disgrace. Help, but not 
pity. 

To the hopeful and cheerful these afflictions 
often come only to disappear. Hail on a slate 
roof does not hurt the slate; and there are 
some people that seem to be slated ; they are 
armor-proof. On such men, buoyant and 
elastic, troubles rattle, and they turn round 
and say, ‘‘ Do you hear that?’’ They are 
afflicted in their family ; and they say, ‘* Oh, 
yes, everybody has to be born and to die in 
this world. Of course we can’t help it; we 
must bear it,’” and so on. Now, those per- 
sons do not suffer. There is a resiliency in a 
man of a hopeful temperament that may be 
very salutary ; but there is a large number of 
persons that may be said to be hopeful chat- 
terers to whom troubles are not troubles. 
Their troubles have no barbs ; or, if they have, 
there is no poison in them. When such per- 
sons are brought into conditions where other 
persons do suffer, they almost feel ashamed 
that they do not; and so they say, ‘* Well, 
we have a hopeful view of Providence ; our 
religion teaches us to be cheerful, and so, of 
course, we do not suffer as other folks do.’’ 
Ah! they do not suffer atall. This is the way 
of nature. 

Now, let us consider the way of grace, the 
instructive way. Where men fall, under 
Christian dispensations, into great afflictions, 
Grace says to them, ‘‘ Stand still.’ Having 


done all, stand. Do not fall down, do not 
run away, defend yourself to the last, and be 


found standing, 


equipped, offensively and de- 
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fensively. The figure is that of a soldier 
brought to bay. 

Then suffering, as it falls upon men, and 
gives them some leisure for reflection, suggests 
itself to every wise man in this way: ‘‘ It is 
not how I shall get rid of it, but what I shall 
do with it ; it has been sent upon me without 
or with my own fault, as the case way be ; it 
may be from my social connections ; it may 
be that the best elements about me—my sensi- 
bility and my sympathy with men—have 
brought this down; but it has come; and 
even if I could get rid of it to-morrow I can- 
not to-day. I suffer; but nature calls out in 
me, and reflection says to me, * You cannot 
get rid of suffering ; it is not possible that you 
should get rid of it; and what are you going 
to do with it?’ ’’ 

Now, ‘‘ no affliction is for the present joy- 
ous, but grievous.’”’ Very well, stand still 
and take grief, then. Show to men, show to 
yourself, that you are not born merely to have 
a titillated nerve ; that it is not your idea of 
life merely to have no suffering and some 
pleasure. A soldier was not born for soft pa- 
rade ; he was born for the camp, for the onset, 
for the fierce endeavor, for wounds, for the 
hospital—not for whining in any of them, but 
for saying, ‘‘I am man enough to bear it 
all.’ Everybody admires that heroism. We 
admire it in each other ; and do you suppose 
that God does not admire it in us all ? 

Then comes, next, a recognition of the pres- 
ence of God and His wonder-working power, 
both in providence and in grace, and we say in 
our souls, ‘‘ What am I, that I should look 
around the horizon—I, that am short-sighted, 
and have so little wisdom? I believe that 
God is my Father ; and though I cannot pene- 
trate the mystery of His dealing with me, I be- 
lieve that He zs dealing with me. Let Him 
do His good pleasure. My Master suffered ; 
why should not I? Shall He wear a crown of 
thorns, and I a crown of roses? Shail He 
drink the cup bitter, and I insist upon a sweet- 
ened cup? Shall I dissociate myself from my 
Lord and Leader, who, for my sake, sanctified 
suffering, and showed me the way of endur- 
ance? Shall I seek another way—the way of 
luxury? Why should not I suffer ?”’ 

Nay, out of that comes the chant of the 
apostle, rejoicing that he was counted worthy 
to suffer. A man may have a high mystic 
sense that God is dealing with him as the artist 
is with thé block of solid marble, which is now 
rude stone, but which by and by is to be 
shaped so that men shall come with admiration 
and look upon it. God is carving us; He is 
chiselling us; He is shaping us. What we 
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are to be we know not, because we are the 
sons of God ; because in the highest mood of 
faith and its resignation we are submitting to 
God’s dealings with us. 

So, then, comes patient endurance. We 
have resignation. But so soon asa man be- 
gins to be able to carry suffering, he naturally 
falls into the apostle’s thought, wnere he re- 
joices that he was able, with the consolation 
with which he had been consoled of God, to 
comfort them that were in like affliction. He 
begins to say, ‘‘ How shall I do some good ? 
I have been sitting moping and weeping, and 
have stirred up the waters of the spring of life 
until they are muddy. I will let them alone, 
and let them clear themselves. And now, as 
for relieving myself. there is no use of my seek- 
ing to do that any longer; let me try and do 
some little good to my fellow-men.’’ So he 
begins to help others ; and the moment a man 
begins to help others every act that he does in 
that direction is an act in his own relief. 

I know a woman whose early life and hope 
were blighted in the loss of her affianced one, 
and thereafter dedicated her whole life to the 
instruction of her kind ; and a long life it was, 
with experience abundant in activity and use- 
fulness, and finally of happiness itself. 
known one that, because her children were 
taken from her, went forth to embrace and 
adopt within the wide margin of her heart chil- 
dren that had no parents. She multiplied her 
houseful, and filled, and filled again, the 
places that were left vacant in her own cradle. 
Pouring out thus her divinity, she rose toward 
the origin of divinity in man toward God. He 
that afflicts also consoles and comforts. Some 
of the greatest works of charity, in the form of 
hospitals, of varied cemeteries, and of mighty 
colored windows in cathedrals, have been testi- 
monies of hearts that have been pierced, and 
have sought to come out of their sorrow by 
doing something to benefit or console other 
men. The moment men begin to feel that 
affliction is sent to make them comforters of 
others that are in affliction, the remedy in 
themselves has begun, the wound begins to 
heal, and the ache diminishes. 

So, after a little, one feels that moral cult- 
ure, after all, is the aim that God has in bring- 
ing trouble ; that it is to make men less com- 
plaining, less reticent, less self-seeking, less 
sordidly ambitious, stronger to endure, to re- 
buke the timidity of luxury inthem. It wakes 
up in them the higher idea of the purpose of 
life. It brings out, also, in them the power 
of instruction. It makes them, perhaps not 
in their own humble view of themselves, yet in 
fact, models that, walking around among men, 
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and showing their fortitude, their inspiration, 
their good work, raisé the whole tone of hope 
in the community, and sanctify the ways of 
God in the affliction of His children. For 
the present it was not joyous, but grievous to 
them, but afterward it brought out in them all 
manly qualities, all spiritual liberties, all no- 
bilities of soul. 

The greatest achievements of life have been 
made by those that were sufferers. When the 
Huguenots, the Vaudois, and the various Euro- 
pean nations that suffered under persecutions 
in the wilderness, in the mountains, and in 
caves, were driven out, they were unknown, 
they were of little influence, they were the 
poor of the earth, they were looked down upon 
by princes, by priests, and by arch-priests, they 
were regarded as rubbish ; for their faith’s 
sake they suffered loss of property, loss of 
home, loss of their own kindred, and were sub- 
jected to every strait and stress of affliction, and 
they became heroes ; and to-day our children 
read their history ; they are living still ; and 
with an invisible influence they are lifting up 
men’s thoughts to higher spheres and to 
nobler patience and endeavor. If you go back 
to the names that are still above the horizon, 
there is scarcely one of them that has not had 
this elevation by reason of his conduct asa 
sufferer. 

Over eighty years of age, a student of God's 
Bible in nature, sits Louis Kossuth, the noblest 
man of his generation, as well as the most elo- 
quent, who, for the sake of his country, for 
the sake of her liberty, abandoned her, refus- 
ing alliance with any form or measure of op- 
pression, and who refuses to go back or take 
amnesty, but stands, not like Niobe, the pity 
of nations—stands in a grander manhood, un- 
complaining, quiet, patient, enduring ; and 
the world will receive from his silent influence 
more than it has received from all the crowned 
men, from all the statesmen, from all the 
courtiers that have lived in his generation. 
One man can elevate himself as high above all 
others as the statue in the harbor is elevated 
above all lower lights ; and if God gives the 
light it will not glimmer like a taper, but will 
flash and gleam like the sun. 

That this is the view that has been developed 
in the Word of God none, I think, that read 
history can doubt. Look, for instance, at the 
promises that are held out in this great moral 
drama, the Revelation of John, where, over 
and over again, they that endure to the end are 
promised to wear crowns, to sit upon a throne, 
to be glorified in the world to come, 

‘* To him that overcometh will I give to eat 
of the hidden manna, and will give him a 
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white stone, and in the stone a new name 
written, which no man knoweth, saving he 
that receiveth it."’ 

While stone does not seem to mean much ; 
put if He had said that He would give a dia- 
mond, and that His head and form should be 
cut upon it so that the light of the sun that 
flashes from every facet should also bring him 
into the very centre of beauty and glory, we 
should have understood the passage more 
clearly. 

‘*]T will give him a white stone, and in the 
stone a new name written, which no man 
knoweth saving he that receiveth it.’’ ‘‘ He 
that endureth to the end shall be saved.’’ 
“‘ Hold fast until I come ; he that overcometh 
and keepeth My works until the end, to him 
will I give power over the nations.’’ 

These words seem mystic to us, but there is 
great meaning in them. 

Well, there is a saying that is even more 
pathetic, as it has always seemed to me : 

‘* As many as I love I rebuke and chasten ; 
be zealous, therefore, and repent.’”’ 

One of the elders said unto him, when he 
saw the crowd of chanting angels in white 
robes, ‘* Whence came they?’’ It was as if 
the angel had caught John standing in an un- 
certainty, and said to him, seeing the won- 
drous glory and hearing the extraordinary 
chanting music of the other life, ‘‘ John, 
where do you think they came from? They 
were not born there; they did not descend 
from the ether ; whence are they ?’’ His reply 
was, ‘‘ Thou knowest.”’ 

‘‘ And he said unto me, These are they that 
came out of great tribulation’’—from poor- 
houses, houses of poverty, houses of bereave- 
ment. They came from under great misfort- 
une of persecution. ‘They gave up everything 
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they had on earth for the sake of the God that 
was in them. 

‘* These are they which came out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes, and 
made’ them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.”’ 

Was there ever another such washing? /z 
the blood of the Lamb wouid mean nothing. 
They made them white through suffering ; for 


£5 
blood is the symbol of suffering ; and to wash 
in blood is to wash in trouble and suffering, 
such is the whiteness of their glory. 

‘* Therefore are they before the throne of 
God, and serve Him day and night in His 
temple ; and He that sitteth on the throne 
shall dwell in them.’”’ 

But yet we sit in sorrow and in trouble. 
Do you know that God is dealing with you as 
with sons? Did there ever come one thought 
of thanksgiving, one glorious uplifting of 
hope, in your souls, with the sense : ‘‘ God is 
preparing me fora higher education than the 
schools can give ; He is not giving knowledge 
so much of science and of the world as of my- 
self ; He is deepening me ; He is making me 
broader and higher; He is destroying the 
dross. He is preparing me, when the shell of 
this life as of an egg is severed, to rise with 
wings angelic, and soar into the very presence 
of God and His angels.’’ 

If suffering is to have that cleansing, that in- 
spiration, that education in it, count it all joy 
when you fall into divers trials ; only see that 
it does not make you selfish, that it does not 
destroy your courage, that it does not make 
you despondent. Stand up, and say, ‘*‘ Lord, 
lay on, I can bear, since the hand that smites 
me is the hand that was itself pierced. Lord, 
deal with me asa father with his son, that I 
may be partaker of God's holiness,”’ 
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Y., SuNDAY Morning, 


DECEMBER 5, 1886, 


Text: ‘‘ Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate 
thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your 


enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them 


which despitefully use you, and persecute you ; 
that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven ; for He maketh His sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, and send- 
eth rain on the just and on the unjust.’’— 
MATTHEW Vv. 43-45. 


You will notice that in the Revised Version 
much of this is left out : ‘‘ Love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute you, that you 
may be the sons of your Father which is in 
heaven.’’ 

And those specifications which are left out 
are very important: ‘‘ Bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you, and perse- 
cute you.”’ 

The question would naturally arise, Is it a 
mistake, then, that these are inserted in 
Matthew’s Gospel? Have they been inter- 


polated? No; they have simply been trans- 
ferred. They are the language of Christ. 


You will find them in their order and place in 
the sixth chapter of Luke’s Gospel ; but some 
copyists later down than the first and second 
centuries, in order to make the passage more 
complete, transferred’ the words that are left 
out in the Revised Version from Luke (al- 
though they are there also), and put them 
together in Matthew. When, therefore, the 
Revised Versionists came to this passage they 
were obliged, upon the authority of the earliest 
and authentic manuscripts, to leave it out here. 
They are a full statement, or at least so full as 
the Scriptures give us, of this remarkable dec- 
laration of the Saviour. 

This is the point between Christianity and 
Paganism. It is the turning-point as between 
man natural and man spiritual. It is an ab- 
solute revulsion from all that which has hitherto 
belonged to the nascent race, and that which 
still belongs to the race in its lower condition. 
For the whole animal kingdom subsists by the 
power which each one has to resist its ene- 
mies, either by flight or by pugnation. ‘There 


is no way for the animal kingdom but to 
defend itself. 


There can be no groups of ani- 


mals under acommon law. ‘There is not in 
any single animal nor in any group of animals, 
any conception of morality. ‘The business of 
an animal is physical life and enjoyment ; and 
when that is threatened in any manner the 
only way is to repel it by violence or elude it 
by art or craft. In the human kingdom there 
come in all these animal instincts and repel- 
lences, but they are regulated very much: 
they are carried up by experience to a some. 
what higher plane. Nevertheless, combative. 
ness and destructiveness are to a very large ex. 
tent inherent in law—in the whole apparatus 
of justice, as well as in the career of every in. 
dividual man, We, by retaliation or self- 
defence, attempt to evade our adversaries, and 
to make good that which depravity around 
about us tends to make evil ; but we live on 
the lower plane of an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth, pain and penalty for those that 
offend us. 

One reason why, when men read this pas- 
sage, they do not get the real grasp of the high 
and full meaning of it is that when they look 
around upon men, and good men, they find 
that none of them believe in it practically, or 
that if they do believe in it practically itty in 
a very narrow sphere. ‘They say, ‘‘ Yes, the 
father and mother in some degree come up to 
the spirit of that passage, and they oppose 
their goodness against the child’s freaks and 
patience-trying passions ; but outside of that 
society would all go to ruin if men should un- 
dertake to remit punishment,’’ All that we 
do, therefore, men say, is to seek to ordain 
such judgments and measure crime by such 
distinctions and methods as that we can, against 
animalism in all its passions, set up reason and 
protection for the innocent, and a certain ele- 
ment of equity or justice. It works both 
ways: justice, in protecting the innocent: 
justice, in punishing the guilty ; and people 
say, ‘‘ Since society cannot exist without an 
establishment which violates the spirit of this, 
and since, when we look into the Church, we 
have never seen in any age great emphasis laid 
upon this, men skate over it, just as they do 
over frozen rivers.”’ Many of the rivers of the 
Bible are frozen all the time, and we go over 
them glancing and gliding, without stopping to 
see what their death is, or what their bottom 
contains, whether of shells, or gold, or living 
things, or nothing. Now let me read this 
passage again : 
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‘*Thou hast heard that it has been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor,’’ 

Oh, yes ; of course. 

‘** And hate thine enemy.” 

Oh, yes, a good deal more of course. 

‘‘T say unto you, Love your enemies,”’ 

Well, yes, have a general regard for them 
when they are not active, and when they 
are not stinging us; that is very good 
morals. 

‘* Love your enemies, bless them that curse 

you." 
“ When men imprecate disaster on your head, 
you are to bring down on theirs just the op- 
posite—blessing. ‘‘ Damn you’’ is met, or is 
to be met, by ‘‘ Bless you ;” and as the one 
generally means what it says, the other ought 
to mean what it says. 

‘* Bless them that curse you.’ 

That is to say, bless them that not only are 
set over against you in opposition, but that 
would fain bring the mysterious and undefined 
powers of evil down on your head. 

‘* Do good to them that hate you.”’ 

An almost unheard-of thing ! 

‘* Pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you.’’ 

For those that foliow you up with evil, and 
rub it in, you are to pray. If you cannot do 
anything else, there is always the Ear that 
listens to petition. Pray for them 

Well, now, this passage is in earnest. You 


’ 


‘are to do this. Why? In order that you 


may come into the family of God. Here is 
not simply an additional moral maxim, but it 
is a critical turning thing. Whereas, nature 
says, ‘‘ Use all your powers of mind and 
body to repel injuries, and to punish those 
that are against you,’’ the spiritual kingdom 
says, ‘‘ Use none of them ; forgive, love, pray 
for, bless, help. Carry a little heaven in your 
souls, and make it fair weather around about 
all those that are your enemies.’’ 

Is it_possible that any such thing as that can 
take place? I do not know. I have never 
attained to it. I have known some men that 
came very near it. One thing is certain, 
Jesus, whose life was a commentary on His 
own doctrine, did attain it; and we find Him 
acting easily, familiarly, on that very ground, 
returning good for evil. ‘* Be not overcome 
with evil, but overcome evil with good,’’ saith 
the Scripture otherwhere ; and that was His 
example, persisted in under circumstances of 
provocation such as rarely fall upon you or 
upon me. So, abstractly looking’ at it, it zs 
possible. We have seen this temper realized. 

Is ita thing, then, that comes with conver- 
sion? Men are turned from darkness to light, 
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from selfishness to benevolence ; they are said 
to be converted, and we hear many tales of 
the wonderful changes that take place in men 
when the lightning-like stroke of conversion, 
as some regard it, has changed them from 
outer darkness into the inner spiritual life ; 
but does that state of mind come with conver- 
sion? I wish it did ; and I snow it does not. 
It is a thing that must be the result of spir- 
itual education in men. Men never come to 
their graces all at once. It is a law that pre- 
vails in the spiritual kingdom as well as in the 
sxterior kingdom, that we come to lower and 
higher gradations by processes of unfolding, 
step by step, little by little, continuously 
through periods of time. 

I do not think any man, however well bred 
in the family, who undertakes to enter the 
kingdom of Christ, and says, ‘‘I propose 
now to be perfect’’ (that is to say, in the whole 
scope and breadth of that which constitutes the 
divine nature), can attain to it at once; and 
yet that is the rendering which too many make 
of this passage. Being perfect as a child of 
God means to be perfect in that direction by 
changing the appetites and tendencies of the 
animal man, the Jower man, the selfish man, 
into the power of divine love. ‘hat is the 
way God is perfect. It is said hére in the 
context that He causes His sun to rise on the 
good and on the bad, and His rain to fall on 
the just and on the unjust. If you are His 
children, be perfect in that way, showing kind- 
ness, benevolence, forgiveness, helpfulness. 
It is a thing that we are born a great ways 
from. ‘The best men, the men that inherit the 
righteousness of their ancestors, the men that 
begin a voluntary Christian life at a high point, 
are not so near to this as that it is not to be in 
them the result of sedulous endeavor. Some 
can attain to it sooner than others, but all 
must grow into it. In other words, the law 
of education must be applied here. We are 
to set up the power of returning good for evil, 
or of carrying steadfastly a disposition that 
shall shine out with beneficence upon men. 
We are to attain to that by the same process 
by which we came to every result of education. 
The thing is possible only in that way. 

You putin the child’s hands Burke’s ‘* Essay 
on the Sublime and the Beautiful,’’ or his 
speeches ; or you put in his hands the essays 
of Johnson, or Shakespeare, or Ben Jonson. 
Any of the writings of those great classic Eng- 
lish authors you put into the hands of a child 
seven, or eight, or ten years old, and can he 
read them and understand them? No; they 
are far beyond him. Ought he not to read 
them and understand them? Yes, he ought 
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to. Well, now shall he doit? By steadily 
practising and growing until he comes up to 
the power. It is inherent in him, but it is not 
yet developed. By the process of unfolding 
he will come to it. It would be folly to say 
of a child, ‘‘ He can do it to-day ;”’ but it is 
not folly to say of a child, ‘‘ He has it in him 
to do it.”” ‘There must be space and practice 
between the beginning and the conclusion of it. 

Put a violin into the hands of a young prac- 
titioner (or, for the whole neighborhood, more 
agreeable, probably, a piano) ; spread before 
him the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, or 
Schumann's works. ‘The question is, Ought 
that child to play these? Certainly he ought ; 
it is his duty to do it, if you give him time and 
practice enough. Is it his duty to do it to- 
day, this moment? No; it is impossible for 
him to do it to-day ; but by and by, with 
suitable influence exerted upon him, and with 
patience of practice, he will come to them. I 
say it is possible for a man to play all the way 
through the Fifth Symphony, but I say it is 
impossible for him to do it until he studies and 
is educated to do it. 

That which is true of these more familiar in- 
stances is true of the whole round of unfolding 
—that is, of education ; for spiritual results 
come from education as much as these lower 
and secular forms of development. 

Now, say to a man that just comes into a 
conscious purpose of living a Christ-like life, 
** You must love your enemies.”” ‘* Not by a 
good deal,’’ he says; ‘*‘I tried it yesterday, 
and I could not do it ; everything was in re- 
volt with me.”’ So it was, and yesterday he 
could not do it. Was he therefore released 
from the duty of doing it? No. ‘The press: 
ure of the divine ideal was still upon him. 
Those words have never been revoked. ‘They 
echo down through the ages to-day. They 
come to us before we have learned, just as 
every attainment in lower education comes. 
You must strive and attain to it. So it comes 
to every selfish man and every secular man, 
however high or low he may be. The word 
of the Lord is, ‘* This is the way to fulfil 
sonship : to enter into my family and be my 
child ; to have a beaming soul that carries life 
and mercy and benefaction wherever it shines, 
upon the lower as well as upon the higher, 
upon the bad as well as upon the good. 

Is it, then, a thing that, being read over, 
you can, going home, at once exercise? No. 
If you accept the application with fidelity of 
purpose, the probability is that the sun will 
not go down before you are conscious that you 
have violated the spirit of it. It is not an easy 


thirg ; it is not easy to begin ; it is easy when 
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it is gained. To our children ; to our ser- 
vants ; to a backbiting neighbor ; to men that 
are haunting our footsteps to supplant us ; to 
men blasting our fair fame ; to men that are 
working smiling malignities around about us: 
to men that under the cover of righteousness 
are doing works of darkness—to all such we 
are to be charitable and kind ; but nature says 
in us, ‘‘ No, I cannot love those things,” 
We do not discriminate between loving wicked- 
ness and loving wicked men ; and we excuse 
ourselves, and say that it is simply an impos. 
sibility: to obey this command ; that it is a 
poetic injunction, to be sure, but that it must 
be largely interpreted before we can undertake 
to follow it. I say that it is the very ideal of 
Christ-like life and Christian disposition in this 
direction, and that our life is to be a steadfast 
approach to that ideal. It is possible, but not 
without labor ; and that labor is the very busi- 
ness of Christian life. 

What, then, is this attitude of men which 
makes it possible for them over against the 
assaults of malignity, and selfishness, and 
pride, and cruelty, and hatefulness, and every- 
thing that is repulsive, to return good for evil ? 
In the proportion in which these qualities, 
when we see them in others, are horrible in 
our sight, nature says, ‘‘ Slay, destroy, not in 
ourselves, but in other people, all these moral 
obliquities and bad qualities ;’’ but what is 
the state of mind that can bless a man on 
whom rests such moral disorder and disease ? 

No man can attain to this state while he is 
under the irritable animal life ; under com- 
bativeness and destructiveness, or under the 
conscience working with the inferior passions, 
showing what is right and what is wrong, but 
showing it to the animal appetites. As long 
as we indulge in such qualities, so long it is 
impossible to raise above them an atmosphere 
that shall answer to this Christian injunction. 
When, however, we consider that the lower 
life, the man of the flesh, as Paul calls him, 
is the lower type of human nature, and that 
we in Jesus Christ are called to a higher type, 
that very moment the sky clears, and we begin 
to ask, ‘‘ Well, what is that highest type with 
which our oppugnation is to goon?’’ We 
are to resist the devil, we are to contend 
against wickedness in high places and in low 
places ; what sort of contention is it? It is 
the contention by which the physician resists 
sickness in men. He hates disease of every 
kind—certainly in those whom he loves. He 
does not hate the persons that are diseased ; 
on the contrary, he medicates them, he is 
patient with them. All the ordinary rules of 
courtesy are expelled from the sick chamber. 
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There one may complain and cry who would 
be ashamed to complain and cry in other 
places. Sickness excites our higher feelings, 
and we are patient with the ailments and dis- 
positions of men that are under suffering. It 
isa lower form, but it is sufficient, as an illus- 
tration, that a man is to carry his nature in 
such a way as that it shall medicate the nature 
of other men. ‘Take their sins upon you. 
Have compassion upon their transgressions and 
weaknesses. We see it in the family all the 
time. We see it in the mother—that is, the 
irue mother ; for there are a great-many false 
mothers, There area good many mothers of 
the flesh ; but the true mother is the mother 
of the heart and of the spirit. She takes her 
child, not because she likes all that it does or 
is, but because she has a heart that brings 
summer all around the child’s disposition: 
Her patience, her gentleness, her sweetness, 
her forgiveness—these are elements that she 
brings to bear upon the child. ‘That is an in- 
terpretation of the possibility of this disposition 
which is in itself medicating. 

We are, then, to lift ourselves up into an 
attitude and an atmosphere of God, such as 
that, when men come to us with the most 
hateful assaults upon our personality, we shall 
have heaven in ourselves, and can pour it out 
around about them. ‘That is our business, if 
we are the children of our Father which art*in 
heaven. ‘That is the way He lives, ‘That is 
the way we are to live according to the meas- 
ure of our ability. If we are His children, or 
assume to be of His family, we are to have a 
disposition such that we not only shall not re- 
taliate, but shall have compassion and sorrow 
for that which we see in men ; such that there 
shall be in us not anger, not a desire of re- 
venge, but, contrariwise, a sense of sorrow at 
seeing the evil which is in others, and the ex- 
perience in ourselves of a real wish to make 
them better. 

Now, is not that rational, perfectly under- 
standable ? I do not mean understandable as 
that which you do yourselves ; but is it not 
perfectly understandable when you take such 
a figure as I have already used, of an educator, 
or of a mother educating her child, as setting 
before us the way in which we are to carry our 
higher nature? We are not to live by our 
lower appetites and passions ; we are to live by 
our higher moral and spiritual nature; and 
the warfare that we enter upon in this world is 
not carnal, but mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strongholds. It is a warfare 
which goodness has with evil, which love has 
with hatred, which benevolence maintains as 
against all selfishness and all evil. 
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We are all the time praying that God would 
convert this world. He will convert this world 
just so soon as there shall be a large enough 
number of men that, like Him, are bringing 
to bear the power of real beneficence in their 
nature upon all sides and upon all forms of 
evil among men. It is not going to be by a 
miracle ; it is going to be by the natural laws 
of this world as they develop themselves in the 
higher spiritual round in which men live, It 
is only so much of the divine nature as we are 
able to reflect, to preach, or to teach. So it is 
often said that our example is more poweriul 
than our precept. It ought to be more ; and 
how much more powerful must our precept be 
if it is backed up by our example ! 

What is enjoined, then, is such a develop- 
ment, steadily, dispositially, permanently, of 
well-wishing and of kindness, that the opposite 
qualities, especially when addressed against us, 
shall not turn us from our balance, but shall 
bring out in us ali benevolence for the sake of 
reforming instead of punishing, blessing in- 
stead of cursing. And where it is beyond our 
reach to do anything substantively, there is the 
lever of prayer. ‘That remains always ; and 
we can pray for men who hate us and despite- 
fully use us. Praying for them not only. does 
not take away our sense of their wickedness or 
of the wickedness of selfish conduct, but it in- 
creases our sense of it, both in them and in 
ourselves, and makes us, therefore, more care- 
ful to avoid those same states of mind which 
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that, it develops in us a maintaining power, an 
illuminating power, a reforming power, so that 
we become like gods in our own narrow 
sphere. 

Now morality, which constitutes a great deal 
of the stuff of righteousness (I do not say it re- 
proachfully ; for morality is an indispensable 
basis of religion itself, and is neither to be de- 
spised nor undervalued) is not enough. When 
aman simply conforms to the equities which 
society has developed, he comes short of his 
whole duty. He ought to have morality, but 
he ought not to stop there. ‘There is some- 
thing ineffably beyond that. To do the things 
that other folks do, to like what they like, to 
hate what they hate, to accept all the rules and 
regulations, both of organized society and of 
unorganized public sentiment—that is not 
enough. It is very good, but it is very imper- 
fect. Neither is any wisdom or experience 
enough ; nor are any of tne fulfilments or 
obligations of observances and ordinances ; 
nor is ordinary justice, or what might be called 
a tooth fora tooth, an eye for an eye, a pen- 
ally for a transgression. A sense of justice at 
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large in society is very important, certainly ; 
but a mere feeling of conscience and of justice 
individually is not enough to establish religion 
in us. No exemplary compliance with Chris- 
tian duty can be wrought out of creeds, gov- 
ernments, observances ; and yet creeds, gov- 
ernments, and observances may have a very 
important educating use. Pedagogically they 
may be important,. but as developing personal 
disposition they have very little influence upon 
a man. In other words, all that in popular 
regard goes to constitute a Christian obedience 
lies outside of our text. A man may observe 
Sunday, refusing to read letters or write them 
on that day, as though the heavens would fall 
if he did ; a man may bow on coming into the 
church, and touch himself with holy water, or he 
may at the name of Jesus and the Cross turn to 
the eastand bow—as if the sun thanked him ; a 
man may go through all the forms of meetings, 
and everything of the kind, and yet he may 
be outside of the golden stair. It is not till 
aman has developed in himself the daylight 
of the Sun of Righteousness that he can be 
said to have escaped from the kingdom of 
darkness, and to have become a child of light. 
It is the power to look upon evil and be sorry 
for it; it is the power to look upon a wicked 
man and besorry for him, though you hate his 
wickedness ; it is the power, when an evil 
man’s wickedness is addressed against you, 
still to have compassion upon him ; it is the 
power to sacrifice yourself, if need be, for 
others ; it is the power to lay down your living 
life from day to day for the sake of those that 
are out of the way, as Christ laid down His 
life for the world—it is this that makes you a 
child of God. 

How many of you are children of God to- 
day? Iam; but I am likea child that has 
hardly learned to walk. I can creep pretty 
well, After I have blazed out on a man I can 
generally get up and regret that I did it, and 
feel sorry for him ; but nature is very strong, 
and the old way of dealing with evil right in 
the face, blow for blow, is very natural—too 
natural altogether. The higher way is that by 
which we medicate evil through compassion, 
through patience, through gentleness, through 
self-sacrifice. ‘The using of one’s self against 
men that are evil, not to harm them, but to 
reform them, and to draw them to a better and 
a higher life—ah ! I would to God that I were 
a better example to you of that. I would to 
God that you would try as hard as I do to have 
that example. I have learned it somewhat, so 
that if a thing does not come too fast and too 
hot I generally refuse malign feelings toward 
those that injure me ; but I confess that 1 am 
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not ripe yet. The sour juice has not yet 
become quite saccharine enough in me. 
Nevertheless, I do not exempt myself from 
duty, and I judge myself, my standing, and 
the truth and reality of the Christian religion 
as exemplified by me, and not by my knowl- 
edge, and not by my good-natured hours, not 
by the amount of enjoyment which I take in 
the esthetic exercise of worship, and not by 
conscience even, but by the power that I have 
of meeting hatred with love, and, more than 
that, of serving, instead of punishing, those 
that do me harm. 

Is that your idea of life and character? Are 
you williag to come under that yoke, to take 
upon yourselves that burden? I believe that 
many of you are, in regard to great things ; 
but is it so habitual with you, does it so belong 
to your very ideal of Christian living, that you 
find yourselves armed at all points, every- 
where, in the course of daily Christian life ? 
God be thanked if it be so, One candle fills 
the darkness from end toend of aroom. One 
person that is a living Christian, a candle of 
the heart indeed, will expel from a household 
the infidelity that belongs to our natural state. 
We are all infidels by nature. We do not 
believe in this higher life, this life of love, this 
life which sacrifices itself for the well-being of 
those that are against us. 

Men may say, ‘* This is very nice figura- 
tively, this is a metaphysical distinction and 
treatment of matters.’’ It is a truth that goes 
to the very inward part, and is like a sword of 
the Lord that divides between the joints and 
the marrow. No man can be really said to 
be in communion with God who is not in 
harmony with God. When we come to that 
state in which our religion is not ecstatic rapt- 
ure, not asthetic rapture, not imaginative and 
poetic rapture—when we come into such a 
communion with God as that we rejoice in in- 
firmities, rejoice in persecutions, rejoice that 
we are counted worthy to suffer, rejoice that 
we find ourselves all the time willing to live 
for others and not for ourselves, serve them 
and not oblige them to serve us, to think of 
their welfare and not angry because they 
neglect our welfare—when we come to this 
higher realm, this nobler disposition, then in- 
deed we may bless God that we are His sons. 
Then we may say, ‘‘I know that I am of 
God because I love Him, and because I love 
my fellow-men.’’ God is love ; they that love 
are of God ; and this is the characteristic ele- 
ment of love, that it will suffer for those 
whom it loves. 

Our adulterated earthly love requires that 
men should bring to us incense, and pleasure, 
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and remuneration, and, above all, joy. But 
the measure of true love is, How much will 
you do, how much will you suffer, for those 
whom you love? The mother and the father 
interpret that ; but does the Christian? Does 
the Church? It does not. The Church has 
been, through a thousand years, a tower of 
darkness. ‘There has been light in it; but 
comprehensively regarded the Christology of 
the Church, the whole organization and con- 
duct of the Church from century to century, 
has introduced into Christianity this adulter- 
ating element by which blood and fire and 
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sorrow have marked its progress. There is 
much that is good in it, much that is reform- 
ing, much that is elevating ; notwithstanding, 
the Church has not yet entered into this higher 
conception that it is a kingdom of love, and 
that to inflict suffering, to destroy reputation, 
to punish thought, in any way to be aggressive 
against men, is to be un-Christ-like ; and no 
orthodoxy, no regularity, no apostolicity, is of 
any avail whatever. The ordination of God is 
in the heart ; the crown of God is upon the 
heart ; love is that ordained crown ; and they 
that love are of God. 


LAZINESS IN THE CHURCH. 


DELIVERED BY Mr. BercuEeR IN PLtymMoutH CuurcuH, Brooxtyn, N. Y., Sunpay Mornine, 
DeEcEMBER 12, 1886, 


Text: ‘‘ And another came, saying, Lord, 
behold here is Thy pound, which I have kept 
laid up in a napkin.’’—Luke xix. 20. 


This is laziness taking on the language of 
conscience. ‘That is very common. Almost 
every one of the negligent powers and passions 
at one time or another undertakes to wear the 
garb of moral feeling or moral reason. ‘This 
man, unquestionably inert and _ indifferent, 
attempted to restore at least the capital, but 
with no interest accruing ; and he was con- 
demned by our Saviour. 

This whole parable is based upon commer- 
cial transaction. It is not, of course, our 
privilege to follow it out in detail, ‘The par- 
able was meant to be a picture; and many 
things in it are necessarily simple for the pict- 
ure’s sake, while the truth is a central truth, and 
is rendered feeble if we undertake to find a corre- 
spondency in every single element of the story. 

Here it is meant to teach the necessity of 
developing our forces, and bringing them into 
use in Christian life. The duty otf the devel- 
opment of power in one’s self as a part of his 
allegiance to Christ is the main thought. The 
frivolous neglect of living only for one’s own 
sensibilities, transient, evanescent—not for 
real and substantial development, but simply 
for a kind of transient enjoyment—this way of 
living is struck by this blow. So, also, is it 
wrong for one affecting to be a Christian to 
confine his development and increase simply 
to things that surround him, and that strengthen 
him from the exterior. It is not wrong for a 


man to seek wealth in appropriate methods 
and in due measure; it is not wrong for a 
man to build up around himself the house- 


hold, the gallery, the library ; it is not wrong 
for a man to make himself strong on the earth- 
ward side ; but to make himself strong only 
on that side 7s wrong. Every man is bound 
to build within. Indeed, the very one of the 
moral functions which inheres in all religious 
industries, is that while a man is building 
himself exteriorly according to the laws of 
nature and society and of moral insight, he is 
by that very process building himself inwardly. 
He is building himself in patience, in foresight, 
in self-denial, in liberalities ; for often generos- 
ity and liberality are in the struggle of men in 
life what oil is in the machine that makes the 
friction less and the movement easier. 

So it is wrong for men to build themselves 
up simply for the sake of deriving more 
pleasure from reason, from poetic sensibility, 
and from all esthetic elements ; but it is not 
wrong for them to render themselves, through 
education, susceptible to finer and higher 
pleasures. We shall not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn, is the old law. 

He that does the work has a right to some- 
thing of the results of the work. While we 
are building ourselves up according to the law 
of benevolence we have a right to the pleasure 
that comes on the way ; but to build ourselves 
up merely for pleasure, to make that in any 
sense the end and object of our life, is in con- 
travention of the fundamental principles of 
Christ’s kingdom. Selfish storing of power is 
wrong. It is clean ; for almost all intellectual 
dissipation is in that sense clean that it has 
sticking to it none of the ichor or elements of 
the passions and appetites ; but men that are 
raising themselves to a high standard of knowl- 
edge, and separating themselves from the 
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ignorant ; men that are developing genius to 
the highest point, and all the while learning to 
despise the vulgar; men that are building 
their manhood as a high tower far above the 
base on which it stands, the earth—all these 
are, in the great kingdom of benevolence, 
traitors, sinners. ‘The law of that kingdom in 
which we are citizens is this: ‘‘ None of us 
liveth to himself ; whether we live or die we 
are the Lord’s.’’ That is the great end and 
aim of our life.» We are Christ's. We are to 
be like Him. We are to do as He would do 
in our situation. We are to live interiorly 
as Christ would have us live. And the law of 
His life is (we liked to have lost that out of 
the Bible ; it was an afterthought of Paul, re- 
membering the words which He spoke) : ‘‘ It 
is more blessed to give than to receive,” 

The law of the household, of Christianity, 
is: Seek your pleasures not centripetally, but 
by outgo, centrifugally. The man that goes 
to books and to refined life because these 
things gratify and please him, though it may 
be better to be refinedly selfish than to be 
grossly selfish, is selfish just the same. Every 
one should set himself up as the father and the 
mother of the househoid set themselves up. 
Their knowledge, their virtue, their experi- 
ence, are precious to them not simply because 
they are theirs, but because, also, they are a 
gift that they give to their children. They 
pour them out upon those whom they love. 
And the law of the household of Christ is that 
He is our Master and Exemplar, and that we 
are to live as He lives, finding our pleasure 
not so much in our strength, our knowledge, 
and our influence, but in the fact that by rea- 
son of knowledge and strength and influence 
we are able to throw out light where otherwise 
there would be darkness, warmth where other- 
wise there would be chill, comfort and aid 
where otherwise there would be dull neglect. 
We are the light of the. world. No man hasa 
right to light a candle and then put it under a 
bushel. Whatever you have you have for 
Christ’s sake, and you exert it for His sake. 

Not only this, but we learn from a fair inter- 
pretation of this parable that men are not to be 
content with their birthright state. It is not 
enough that a man has simply the uneducated 
qualities that are given to him. Life educates 
us so far as the gift of the hand and the foot 
is concerned. In so far as secular relations 
are concerned, the necessities of business and 
the sweep of public sentiment are tending 
constantly to educate men to bring out all that 
there is inthem. In the higher spiritual life 
it is not always the case. Men are content 
with about the moral sense that they have, if it 
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averages the moral sense of the community: 
about the amount of faith that comes to them 
without seeking ‘or education ; about the 
amount of personal and moral influence that 
exists in social relations. But the law of the 
Gospel is: Develop. No man has a right to 
die with his faculties in about the state that 
they were in when he came to his manhood, 
There should be growth, growth. The wise 
business man, with a complicated system of 
departments of business, keeps each de part- 
ment separate, and then every year he knows 
whether that department is going back or for- 
ward, or is standing still. ‘There is no busi. 
ness that has so many departments in it asa 
man’s firm ; and it is every Christian man’s 
business to know whether, on the whole, he js 
gaining by training, by using, or whether he 
is stationary, or whether he is going back, 
The law of growth is not a permission, it is 
not optional ; it is a duty ; and every young 
man, as well as every man in life grown, is 
under this law of the increase of power in 
every direction. We know that in order to 
develop power it must be used. Every athlete 
knows, and trains for that purpose, that if any 
muscle lies dormant through long periods it 
shrinks and goes back. If it is to be impleted 
it must be used. So there is a law of usury 
in moral things, Interest, in other words, is 
in this parable a foundation for teaching the 
law of steady increase; and that, too, from 
using the things that have been committed to us. 

Every man ought to have more imagination 
every year than he has had ; that is, it ought 
to be fed, made sensitive, made useful. Every 
man that has given to him the gift of wit and 
humor, instead of letting that spring run out 
and run dry because he is a Christian, should 
not so totally misapprehend it. In this world 
where there is so much drudgery, where there 
are sO many tears and so many clouds, blessed 
is he that knows how to put a rainbow on the 
clouds, Blessed is that man who knows how 
to make his hours cheerful. Of all things that 
tend to expel the curmudgeons of care, and 
the mean devils that afflict men, I do not know 
of any like wholesome mirth. I know that it 
is not puritanical. The Puritans had another 
thing to attend to. ‘That was not their par- 
ticular calling. Since by reaction this had 
been dissipated and carried to an undue ex- 
tent, and to impure methods, they rebounded 
from it. But I look upon the higher qualities 
of hopefulness, mirthfulness, humor, all good- 
fellowship, as being of transcendent value in 
the Christian life. So far from these things 
being obliterated by conversion I should some- 
what doubt the genuineness of that conversion 
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in our day that did not increase them. And 
[ may just as well say here, now, that I repu- 
diate utterly the archaic notion of the worship 
of God. It was taught in our youth that the 
place where no man should smile was the 
church. I would a great deal rather see you 
smile than go to sleep. Irreverent smiling, 
and vacuous and empty smiling, do not be- 
come the church; they do not become any 
place. It is not right that public worship 
should be made merely an amusement. ‘That 
would affect the very fundamental elements of 
it, It is full of sobriety, full of earnestness, 
and ought to be. But if in the free play of a 
man’s whole soul there shine out illustrations 
which appeal to wit and humor, they are not 
to be rebuked in the presence of the Lord. 
They help man ; and, above all, they throw a 
garment of cheer over things that otherwise 
might seem cold, hard, and melancholy. 

Now, go back to the Old Testament. Read 
the Psalms. Return to the old method of the 
feast of the Jews. ‘There never was such (I 
had almost said royalty) rejoicing and overflow 
of the natural instincts as in the feast of the 
Jews ; and while attempts to borrow wit and 
lug it in are worse than to a boy’s hand is a 
Chinese cracker that won’t go off, and are 
miserable both on the score ot religion and of 
common-sense, yet if the opening of the truth 
brings a man face to face with these shining 
qualities, in the name of God, that made them 
and keeps them, let them flame out. 

I have noticed in great assemblies that when 
men get by the ears, and their combative feel- 
ings have arisen, and they are ready for a fierce 
conflict, one good stroke of humor puts it all 
back, and the men smile, and look at each 
other with friendly eyes. I tell you, humor is 
the friend of conscience ; and any man whose 
conscience does not want humor I suspect 
keeps worse company than that—the company 
of combativeness and destructiveness, 

Every man is, therefore, to increase the 
qualities that are in him. He is to increase 
the reach and scope of his understanding. It 
isnot enough that he should stand where he 
is left when the process of education ceases. 
He must go on. Going on is «the condition 
of life in the church or in the community just 
as much as in the orchard or in the garden, 
When a tree is ‘* bound’’ and won't grow, we 
know that it is very near to its end ; and a tree 
that will not grow becomes a harbor of all 
manner of venomous insects. Men go and 
look under the bark, and seeing them consort- 
ing here, and there, and everywhere, say, 
“That is the reason the tree did not grow.’’ 
No, it was the not growing that brought them 
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there, And so all sorts of errors and mistakes 
cluster under the bark of men that stand still 
and do not unfold, do not develop. 

This being the doctrine, I remark, in the 
first place, that one may be free from all vices 
and from great sins, and yet break God’s 
whole law. ‘That law is love. Many say to 
themselves, ‘‘ What wrong doI do?’ The 
question is, What right do you do? An 
empty grape-vine might say, ‘* Why, what 
harm do I do?’’ Yes, but what clusters do 
you produce? Vitality should be fruitful, 
Men are content if they can eat, and drink, 
and be clothed, and keep warm, and go on 
thus from year to year ; because they say, ‘‘ I 
cheat no one, I do not lie or steal, nor am I 
drunk. I pay my debts, and what Jack I yet ?”’ 
A man that can only do that is very poorly 
furnished within. And in no Jand in the world 
are men so culpable who stand still as in this 
land of Christian light and privileges. You 
are not saved because you do not do harm. 
The duty lies upon you to do much good. 
If you return your talent in a napkin unde- 
veloped by interest, by use, you have the re- 
buke, according to the parable, of the Master ; 
and if you return not one talent in a napkin, 
but pretty nearly all the talents intrusted to you 
in separate napkins, you come under the re- 
buke of the great moral law of God by which 
all must increase and develop. In our age— 
in no land so much as in ours—not doing is 
criminal. In the apostolic age the obligation 
was recognized ; but compare that day with 
our own. Then the circuit of activity was 
very small. For the most part, home and 
commercial industry were the spheres in which 
men could develop themselves. ‘There was 
very little opportunity for largeness of life in 
those days. Political activity not only was not 
encouraged, but was a crime. Under Roman 
jurisdiction, very largely at certain periods 
under the Greeks, and in Oriental lands still 
more largely, one of the duties was not to 
think about making laws, but to keep laws that 
were made. If any man went out ot his sphere 
to criticise legal administration he was a culprit ; 
and a part of the duty of that day, the sort of 
religion they had to teach men, was, “‘ Sit at 
home; build up your own household; do 
not meddle with the things that do not concern 
you ; live peaceably and quietly ; obey the 
magistrate and the law.’’ ‘That was about the 
tenor of instruction at that time. 

Well, there were no schools then. There 
was no everywhere prevalent, atmospheric 
knowledge ; but we are living in a land in 
which every child is bound to pass through 
the schools, and lay foundations for knowledge. 
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We are living in a land in which the whole at- 
mosphere is filled with papers bringing knowl- 
edge, as though they were descending snow- 
flakes. It might almost be said that the de- 
scending newspapers fill the whole air of this 
land from day to day, morning and evening ; 
and men must be exceedingly wise in stupidity 
who can evade the knowledge or avoid the 
instruction that is poured down incessantly on 
every side of them. In those early days re- 
ligious influence was official ; but when Christ 
came, and still more as the Christ in human 
affairs develops itself, official men are no less, 
but all men are regarded according to the 
measure of their capacity, as official. ‘Then 
there were officers ; there are still such—men 
appointed to preach ; but anybody has a right 
to preach. There is only one restriction, and 
that is not knowing enough. But that would 
empty half the pulpits. The prevalence of 
official functions, then, as contrasted with the 
democratic universality now, is worthy of pro- 
found consideration. Not only are men per- 
mitted, but in this larger conception of the 
Gospel they are bound everywhere, to be wit- 
nesses, teachers. The means of education, the 
sources of knowledge, the duties of citizenship, 
in this land, are such that to be born here is— 
I had almost said to take the oath—to fulfil 
these things. You cannot find in the New 
Testament anything that covers in detail each 
one of these particulars ; and yet the spirit of 
the New Testament is, Grow, develop accord- 
ing to the measure of opportunity. That 
being so, there never was an age in which we 
had so much right to call upon men for fulness 
of influence and for the pouring out of their 
several and various talents in every sphere of 
society. Every vein should be impleted ; 
every artery should be filled. There never was 
atime when it was so mean fora man to be 
ignorant as it is to-day ; there was never a 
time when indolence and indifference were so 
unmanly as to-day ; and there never was a 
time when to hide one’s talent ina napkin was 
so culpable as to-day. 

It is this very spirit of the Gospel that is 
making so much tumult now; for men are 
being lifted up by the higher consciousness of 
manhood. ‘To the men that were smothered 
underneath, by classes or by various avocations, 
the light appears. There is hunger excitec 
among them. They are seeking, therefore, to 
exercise the full duties of men while as yet 
they are not educated ; while as yet they have 
not the practice which will make their operations 
safe. ‘That, in my judgment, is the meaning 
of the movements that are going on all over 
the world. The bottom of society is not con- 
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tented, and the top of society is not yet Chris- 
tianized. There is a_ steady tendency to 
equalize nations; but it is not a bringing 
down of the intelligence and just influence of 
developed men ; it is an approximation toward 
equalization by developing more wisdom, more 
knowledge, more moral self-denial among the 
under classes than they have had hitherto, 
The work will go on, as all work has always 
gone on, with infinite mistakes and endless 
blunders; but the resultant, in some near 
future day, will be beneficial to the whole of 
the society—to all mankind. We need not be 
in a hurry. Things have to be sour in this 
world before they are sweet. Fruits are green 
before they are ripe. Let things grow, and do 
not reject them because at present they are 
crude, acerb, and even bitter. By and by 
they will be ripe, full of perfume, full of sweet 
flavor, 

‘There was never a time, I think, in which it 
was so well worth a man’s while to live. 
There was never a time when society touched 
a man on so many sides. At every faculty 
there is some hand knocking at the door and 
asking entrance. There never was a time 
when common people could know as much of 
history, as much of science, as much of art, 
as much of administration. In former daysa 
man might say, ‘‘ I know nothing of all these 
things ; how can I be blamed ?’’ but no man 
can say that to-day. No man that works at 
the blacksmith’s forge can say, ‘‘ Well, I was 
a blacksmith.’’ A man may be a blacksmith, 
and yet educate himself. No man can say, 
‘*T am a carpenter ; how should I be sus. 
pected of knowledge ?’’ If you do: not have 
knowledge, you are not fit to be a carpenter. 
In this land of schools, and newspapers, and 
books, and popular assemblies, and various 
debates and administrators’ policies appealing 
to the whole people, not only has every mana 
chance, but there is a reason and a motive 
why he should respond to it ; and if he does 
not respond to it, it is because he is ignoble— 
because he prefers a napkin rather than a 
bank. There never was a time when men 
living for themselves were so culpable, repre- 
sented by as many and as plausible excuses as 
you please. None of us liveth unto himself. 
It is not enough that a man should increase 
his knowledge ; he should increase his knowl- 
edge so as to light a candle and put it ona 
candlestick. It is not enough that a man 
should increase his refinement ; he is to in- 
crease it under the law: ‘‘ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’’ It is not enough 
that a man should pursue, ploughing deeply 
and uncovering continually, the truths of 
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economy; he should seek for those truths, 
that he may have that with which to enlighten 
and strengthen other men. All our income 
stands over against outgo ; andso far as moral 
elements are concerned, the more a man gives 
away the more he keeps. 

There never was a time, I think, when 
burying our talents in a napkin was so dis- 
pleasing to God as to-day. No discourage- 
ments and no excuses are of any validity. 
Your convenience is not an excuse. The 
seeking of your own comfort is not an excuse. 
The making more of yourself is notan excuse. 
The man that builds an organ may spend days 
and weeks and years in perfecting the instru- 
ment, and then it may stand as empty and as 
silent as ours does. A man that builds such 
an instrument must have some means of play- 
ing it. The business of an organ is not to be 
beautifully constructed, and have great capac- 
ity, and never bring anything out. 

There are a great many men who think they 
are living higher than their fellow-men because 
their horizon is wider; and they are storing 
themselves with all manner of criticism, classic 
lore, culture. They are cultured and cultured 
until the devil getsthem. Half the talk about 
culture in the world is nothing but the very 
quintessence of selfishness ; and it is the more 
daranable selfishness, as Jesus taught us, be- 
cause the disposition of selfishness at the top 
of a man’s brain is infinitely worse than the 
disposition of selfishness that comes from the 
basilar or passionate man. ‘There is nothing 
so unchristian in the eyes of God as the per- 
version of those gifts that ally us to the Master 
of all, 

So a man is bound, not only to develop 
himself, but to develop himself according to 
the law of living, not for himself, but for 
others ; and in this age, when everybody needs 
so much, when so many are hungry, when the 
opportunities of diffusing information are so 
great, for a man to draw back from the battle 
against ignorance and sin is immeasurably 
tredson to the law of benevolence. I will not 
go on any further in that direction. One more 
application and I am done. 

Plymouth Church has a large organization 
for diffusing knowledge, and we are brought 
nearly to a standstill in many respects because 
we cannot have people who are willing to take 
their knowledge and light and use them in 
behalf of those that are deficient. We have a 
school of over six hundred scholars at the 
Bethel. We could just as well have half as 
many more if there was anybody to. teach 
them, Classes come and ask for instruction, 
and cannot get it. Our church and congre- 
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gation are filled full of educated young men 
and women, and we cannot get them to go 
down and do this work. We find the place ; 
we find the need ; weask for helpers again and 
again ; and the roll grows smaller rather than 
larger. There is in this congregation a vast 
amount of educated ability that is rotting in 
sentimental selfishness. It is an outrage that 
such persons should suppose that they are 
rooted and grounded in Jesus Christ. Noth- 
ing can be further from the example of Christ. 
When we wish to teach the girls at this mission 
the arts of the needle, and make them seam- 
stresses, and we appeal to the congregation, 
we have sometimes a few, half a dozen out of 
a thousand, that go languidly for a few weeks 
to teach them. One would suppose that 
hearts which have been made alive by the 
sympathy of Jesus would crowd of oppor- 
tunity ; and when the call is made to help 
their lower sisters in the arts on which their 
livelihood depends, one would suppose there 
would not be enough classes to give them the 
chance. Instead of that, the classes grow 
large and the reachers grow few. It is a 
shame ! 

There are educated men in this congregation 
that have no business to be unoccupied on 
Sunday. I know what the excesses of labor 
are; | know how hard the city grinds; I 
know that there are some men that cannot do 
this work ; but I know that tor all of the 
thousands who resort here Sunday night and 
morning there cannot be that excuse. ‘There 
are men who are like trunks packed in a garret 
—whose heads are never opened from year to 
year. There are men in this congregation 
who have the capacity of inspiring enterprise 
in the young, but who are too selfish. They 
want to stay at home, or take a ride in Central 
Park. They cannot give up their afternoon. 
One is too feeble, one has too much domestic 
care, one has had his turn (was once a 
teacher), and so forth. ‘‘I pray thee have 
me excused.’’ They all want to be excused, 
and sit down on the cushion of self-indulgence, 
and call themselves Christians. 

The same that is true of the Bethel is true 
of the Mayflower. Itis full of life and energy, 
as its elder sister also is. Both of them have 
the opportunity not only of instructing young 
men and maidens that come there, but through 
them of exerting a wide influence upon the 
families of the whole neighborhood ; and yet 
we cannot get teachers. 

Now, 1 speak fearlessly upon this subject. 
I know what I am talking about. I do not 
care who is struck. Somebody ought to be 
struck, and somebody ought to be punctured. 
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Somebody’s conscience ought to rise in rebel- 
lion. What is your hope, what is your al- 
legiance, what is your Christian character 
worth, when all around about you, and easily 
within your convenience, men are crying out 
for help, and you sit supine and indifferent ? 
Iam ashamed of making these calls from the 
pulpit so often and abortively. 

I think it is time that we had another Exam- 
ining Committee, and that the members of this 
church should go through another examination 
as to whether they are fit to come into church 
life. lf ye are Christ’s where does it appear? 
Is the law of love regent? Do you measure 
your duties by your convenience? Do you 
say, ‘‘Il would be glad to do it, but then I 
have so many things on my hands that I could 
not do it without a great deal of incon- 
venience’? Qh, if He who was the Light of 
the World, who brought light into its dark- 
ness, and shed tears over its misery, and drank 
the cup of anguish, yea, and gave His own 
life for the salvation of mankind—if He is 
your Master, what kind of disciples are you ? 
I beseech of you, ye men that have abundant 
ability of the understanding, Christians for 
many years, educated men, men that could 
gather around you classes of young men, to 
save whom would be a benefit to the whole 


commonwealth, is there no sphere for you 
here? Get up, and go away from these lazy 
seats, and let somebody come in that will be 
willing to give at least as much as they receive, 
‘* Freely ye have received ;"’ are ye as freely 
giving ? : 

God grant that these words may not die 
away merely with those in mid-life and in oc- 
cupation ; may they inspire a laudable am- 
bition, a noble aspiration, in the hearts of the 
young, 

Look at these children of the forest who are 
with us to-day—for we have with us Indians 
of a score of tribes, Buffalo Bill's great com- 
pany. They come hither today to know 
something of the truth, and to look over an 
audience that has been saturated with truth, 
How small will be their responsibility as com- 
pared with yours! IL would rather take their 
chance at the judgment-seat than that of many 
of the men that are sitting here to-day. They 
have sinned against but little light. Perhaps 
they are developing what opportunity they 


have to its utmost measure. Are you, children 


oy 


of wealth, children of luxury, children of 
knowledge, doing faithful service in the Church 
of your Master, and under the 
your Master ? 


direction of 
God help you. 
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THE FRUITS OF PEACE-MAKING. 


DeLIVERED BY Mr. Beecuer IN PrymMoutnH Cuurcu, Brooxiyn, Sunpay Mornino, 
DecEMBER 19, 1886, 


Text: ‘‘ Blessed are the peace makers, for 
they shall be called the children of God,’’— 
MATTHEW V. 9. 

I have been preaching, or hearing preach- 
ing, for more than fifty years, and I never 
heard a sermon on that text. During my 
whole ministry I have been conducting prayer- 
meetings and meetings of Christian experience, 
and I do not recall that I ever heard an exhor- 
tation based on those words. I have heard a 
great deal about loving one another, about 
sympathy, about charity in general, above all 
about faith, about prayer, about humility, and 
about a good many other things ; but I never 
yet heard an exhortation or an aspiration 
breathed out in a meeting of Christians on the 
subject of peace-making. I have preached my- 
self, I have heard others preach, and I have 
heard some conversation, from time to time, 
on the subject, ‘* As much as it lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men.’’ That isan admir- 
able thing, worthy of being descanted upon ; 
but this issomething different, That is a com- 
mand which has respect to the ordering of your 
own disposition and your own conduct. It is 
assumed that there will be more or less excite- 
ments, controversies, and quarrels in this 
world ; and you are to see to it that none of 
them spring out of the malign temper, the 
selfishness, the injustice or the unwisdom of 
your own self ; but here is something different 
and beyond that. It includes that, but it en- 
joins a much larger sphere. 

‘* Blessed are the peace-makers.’’ Blessed 
are the men, of course, that live peaceably ; 
but blessed are the men that make other folks 
live peaceably — that produce peace. ‘The 
duty of living in such a way as that you shall 
be in all your influence both unconsciously 
and consciously a peace-maker found a place 
in this string of pearls, and is in consonance 
with the known law of God ; and upon reflec- 
tion we shall see that it reaches out very widely, 
and becomes very practical. Not only all 
this, but we shall find that there is something 





in it which belongs to everybody, whether he 
be learned or ignorant, young or old, Christian 
or un-Christian. 

The duty of making men live. peaceably is a 
universal and most benignant one. The in- 
terior life of the world is full of all forms of 
misadjustment. A great deal of suffering is 
going on everywhere. Much of the trouble 
of life arises from our not knowing the laws of 
our creation, and coming into collision with 
them ; and a great deal more of it springs 
from our not knowing how to carry ourselves 
with and among each other. 

If in a great crowd assembled on some pub- 
lic occasion there should spring up a panic of 
alarm, and forthwith every person should com- 
mence rushing, dashing, overthrowing’ the 
weak, and treading down children, the whole 
great throng doing mischief upon each other, 
it would imperfectly represent what is going on 
all over the world. There is not a house where 
there are not frictions. There is not a neigh- 
borhood where there are not misunderstand- 
ings. I had almost said, there is not a church 
where there are not quarrels. From the very 
fountain of sanctity, wedded love, from that 
little imperial realm, the household, the em- 
pire of affection, we still hear the murmur, the 
outcry, or sometimes even the passionate voice 
of discord; and if you go up and down 
through the community with moral experience 
and well-adjusted power of analysis and judg- 
ment, I think you will find, not that the un- 
happiness which prevails in the world comes 
from great strokes of misfortune, though there 
are many of these, but that the tone of happi- 
ness is lowered, and the actual uprising of un- 
happiness is caused by the carriage of men 
among themselves, To a very large extent it 
is the result of little things. 

A hosse, well caparisoned, and drawing his 
load easily, is, after a day or two, laid up be- 
cause there was about the tenth part of a mis- 
adjustment of a buckle. That continually 
abrading the skin, and working in, with fester- 
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ing, at last lamed him, so that he was obliged 
to be cast out. The ways in which men carry 
their dispositions are the cause of a thousand 
degrees of dissatisfaction, and, rising higher, 
inflammation ; and though oftentimes in our 
lives it does not amount to anything that is 
great, it amounts to this, that it lowers the act- 
ual tone of happiness. I do not think there 
are a great many happy people in the world. 
I think people, to a very large extent, are ex- 
quisitely sensitive, like the violin, which is an 
instrument of nerves, and is changed and put 
out of tune by every change of the atmosphere. 
It is only now and then that one meets with a 
man built for health, and strength, and vital 
outlook, and swelling dispositions, both re- 
ceiving and pouring out a life of joy ; it is 
very seldom that you see a perfect man of that 
kind ; and when you seek for communities of 
such men, when you look for orchestral hap- 
piness, you scarcely ever find any approach to 
it. And yet, it is within the purview and pur- 
pose of the Gospel. A part of the religion of 
every follower of Jesus Christ is, Take hold 
and do your share in making men peaceful, 
happy ; allay irritation ; disperse tevers ; heal 
aching chords ; bring men up in sensibility 
without the exquisite sensibility of pain or sor- 
row. Whenever a man professes to have be- 
come a Christian, he must be made aware of 
the fact that every one who professes religion, 
and takes the oath o7 the sanctuary, comes into 
the regiment of those that seek not war but 
peace—that want it ; that feel the lack of it. 

Is not this a subject that requires a great 
deal more frequent exposition than it has been 
accustomed to receive? I take fault to my- 
self, and I will try to amend. 

There is, then, when one looks out upon 
life, and every part of it, a great field for the 
fulfilment of this command, to live peaceably 
with men, and to seek peace—not only to 
seek it, but to produce it. One of the condi- 
tions required in the production of peace is, 
that you shall have it to a degree, at least, in 
your own soul. No man, himself being ex- 
cessively nervous, can successfully nurse a 
nervous person. One’s nerves oscillate and 


beat upon other people. It requires good 
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health to inspire sickness, and lift the weak 
up out of their ailments ; and if a man is to 
be a peace-maker he must have the flavor of 
peace in his own soul— must appreciate it, love 
it, desire it, and count it worthy of actual seek- 
ing, A man may bea good reasoner ; a man 
may have a very large scope of knowledge; a 
man may be admirable in prayer ; a man may 
have very great faith, so that he could remove 
mountains ; but though these things are all 
desirable, they are something aside from that 
which enables one to be a peace-maker. To 
be able to play skilfully upon any musical in- 
strument is in itself an accomplishment ; but 
of all instruments that man can play upon, 
there is none with so many strings, and none 
which affords the accomplished musician so 
wide a scope, as the human soul. We see it 
in a small way in the nurse and in the mother, 
As yet the child is unstrung. There are but 
three or four, instead of thirty or forty, strings 
strung in him. But see how the ‘mother and 
the nurse (who is the artificial mother—the 
more praise to her for her fidelity), with an- 
ticipation, stop little griefs in the child. See 
how, by diverting it, they lead its thoughts away 
from some dangerous point. See how they 
provide beforehand for its wants. See how 
they keep the child from tears, from clouds, 
from petty vexations, and from anger. See 
how these things are happening day after day, 
at some part of every day, in the early :morn- 
ing before the nerves are braced, or at evening 
when they are fatigued. See how the mother 
(who isa natural peace-maker, or an unnatural 
nothing) studies the peace of the child, and of 
the children, knowing them all —knowing the 


hard, proud, and obstinate disposition that is 
I 


towering up, perhaps, in the first-born ; know- 
ing the sensitive, exquisite, and morbid suffer- 
ing of another; and knowing how the two 
stand in constant tendencies of collision. See 
how she separates them. See how she thinks 


of them, in the dividing between them gifts, 
and in the apportionment of their food. See 
how she considers the time that she devotes to 
one or the other. See how she manages the 
rising up of the one and the sitting down of 


the other. She is a peacemaker of the family, 
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guiding the children steadfastly onward and up- 
ward always. She is never called a peace- 
maker, but she is one by nature, because she 
jsone by love, and love is the sum total of 
nature in the divinest aspect. 

Now, that which we see, and so by illustra- 
tion understand in the household, may be ex- 
tended by our thought over the whole com- 
munity. 
by which, as the mother promotes peace in the 
family, they, by sympathy, by love and wis- 
dom, shall secure happiness and peacefulness 
in all the range and realm of their action and 


Every one ,should study those ways 


experience. 

Then, a warm sympathy for that happiness 
which others experience in peacefulness must 
animate us. There are gelid men, men that 
are naturally cautious, naturally cold, naturally 


icicle men ; and they have some purpose, I 
: 


have no doubt, in the divine economy, though 
what does not appear. There are men that 
are superlative negatives, men that perhaps may 
be said never to do anything positively wrong, 
nor anything positively right. They are not 
yood grain ; neither are they weeds ; they are 
nothing. They often are thought to be very 
excellent men, because they do not explode 
here, or let fly a flail there, or do anything. 
They go on through life harmless negatives. 
And this is sometimes called wisdom. As over 
against the opposite, it is wise ; but such men 
never warm the atmosphere. They never 
stimulate others, They scatter no seeds of 
happiness. They cheer by their brightness 
none in life. He who would do anything for 
others must do it out of the heart of true sym- 
pathy ; and he who would create happiness 


must know what happiness is, and rejoice to 


.see it in other people, and seek the fuel that 


shall warm and enlighten them, and kindle it 
with oil. In order to be a peace-maker, it is 
necessary that one should study, or by intui- 
tion discern, what in one’s own self are the 
occasions of the happiness of other persons. 
There is what is called na/ural language in 
phrenology. The predominant faculties in 
every man give a certain aspect to his carriage, 
even. A man of great firmness and obstinacy 
has a columnar attitude, standing up and 
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down straight, unbending and unbendable. A 
man of superlative self-conceit almost invari- 
ably carries his head over toward the feeling of 
conceit, as it is figured in the chart. Men of 
warm genial sympathies, like those of the 
mother, naturally carry the head to one side, 
as if endearing caresses were naturally uniting 
them to other persons. A man of great power 
of concentrative thinking almost invariably car- 
ries his head forward in a meditative way. 
These simply by way of illustration, A man 
is not apt to think that the way in which he 
carries himself, whether by the force of exter- 
nal organization or by outward attitude and 
gesture, has something to do with the shadow 
that he throws on other men. ‘There are sen- 
sitive persons that feel insulted by the conceit 
with which a man comes to them with author- 
ity. There are some who would not take 
salvation from such men! It is an affront, 
and all the more real because it is uncon- 
scious. 

Now, a man should study somewhat his own 
natural carriage. In the household is a man 
grave, slow, without any blossoming? He 
is a dullard ; he is an ox; yet ye may not be 
within. He lives with one that has flashing 
nerves, and is as quick as mercury; and 
against that man he is prejudiced ; he is out 
of patience with him. Is one nervous? Does 
he feel quickly and express himself quickly ? 
And does he dwell with others that also are 
sensitive? The very habit of speaking ab- 
ruptly or decisively hurts, in the family, and 
elsewhere. These things are unconscious, 
and all the more because the man who in- 
dulges in then may be conscientious, upright, 
and want to do right. As when, for instance, 
a great weighty Newfoundland dog rushes into 
the parlor, treads on the table and upsets the 
children, he does not mean anything but 
caress, so there are men that overthrow each 
other with rude contacts and unconscious vio- 
lence, disturbing the peace and harmony of all 
with whom they have todo. There is a good 
deal of room for people to study themselves in 
these minor directions; for a man may be 
_just, a truth-speaker, and a conscientious man, 
and yet be perpetually disturbing the balance 
of things. 

It was the custom of the Jews, and it was 
followed and sanctified by the example of 
Christ, on entering any dwelling to say, ‘‘ Peace 
be upon this dwelling.’’ Of course that 
thought was religious, and it was really a 
prayer that the peace of God might descend ; 
but the peace of God descends upon any 
house through those that live in it, and every 
person that makes himself an inmate of any 
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family, on the threshold swears to his God that 
he will seek the peace and prosperity of that 
family. It is not like the solemn joining of a 
congregation or a church; but every house 
ought, when we enter it, to be entered as one 
crosses the threshold of a church or a cathe- 
dral. 

Then there is an observation of men among 
themselves ; there is a neglect of men not 
purposed nor absolutely selfish ; there is a 
quality of sympathy, a fellowship among men, 
that operates against the influence that we have 
in making peace in the community. It may 
be that you have offended certain persons ; it 
may be that they have been offended by some 
partiality of which you were not aware, or by 
some affair in which you were unconsciously a 
partner, and in the fulfilment of which the 
cord drew across their interests. The compli- 
cations of society forbid that simplicity which 
belonged to its earlier stages; and no man 
knows at once whereunto all the lines of his 
life and all those that he hoids in partnership 
or fellowship will lead. No man can trace out 
in advance what will be the effect of his vitality, 
his purpose, his doing of things upon any other. 
Therefore, whenever we would fain exert an 
influence of good, we ought to be made con- 
scious of it, we ought to be open to a know!l- 
edge of it, in order that we may exert the spirit 
of peace upon those whom we would calm. 
This is a matter accounted to be so important 
that our Saviour made it a foremost part of the 
injunction, ‘‘ If thou bringest thy gift to the 
altar, and there knowest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift before 
the altar, and go (do not stop, do not offer up 
anything, suspend that particular development 
of religious usage; there is something more 
important ; something that evertops it; and if, 
when you are coming to the most sacred ele- 
ment in religious life, you know that there is 
a brother that has been offended by you, leave 
everything else to find him)—go thy way ; first 
be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift.'’ The religion of love and 
peace-making first. Worship can wait. 

So we are in the mission of peace-making. 
It is not merely going out, my brethren, and 
saying to men, *‘ You ought to live peaceably 
’ it is not merely quoting maxims 


together ;’’ 
and duties to them. He that would be a 


peace-maker must study in himself the causes 
of things, and must nourish in himself all 
those elements which experience teaches make 
for quietness, for peace, and for happiness. 
We ought also to carry in ourselves an at- 
mosphere which is the result of the cq-ordinate 
faculties of the human mind, which were 
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meant to produce peace. A certain group of 
faculties in the human mind, being brought 
together, tends to produce enterprise, intellj- 
gent outlooking, applicatory work, and per. 
severence therein. ‘That makes a good trader: 
it makes a business man. 

Another certain group of faculties tends to 
rectify the ways of reforming thought ; as in 
the Puritans, the Pilgrims; reformers in the 
Church and in the State. There is a certain 
group of powers in the soul that are sober, 
earnest, and intense. There are certain 
groups of faculties that tend to alleviate the 
irritations of life, to inspire despondency with 
light, and to lift men up out of the drudgery 
of care, dismal forebodings and cowardice, 
The group of faculties that has been mostly set 
aside by reformers is composed of imagination, 
mirthfulness, cheerfulness, hopefulness, and 
love. These should be combined in a man, 
so that his disposition shall be radiant with 
good-nature. Good-nature is not mentioned 
under that term anywhere in the Bible; but 
it is an applicatory form of benevolence, with 
the buoyancy that comes from good health 
and asound disposition, I think if I had to 
choose between conscience and good-nature 
in this world, I should choose good-nature, 
When I look out upon conscience I see a very 
noble thing ; but it is a foundation quality, 
Nobody can live in the cellar, or on a mete 
foundation. It is a hard thing, living on a 
man’s conscience. It is ‘cold, it is exacting, 
itis penal. But good-nature is itself a sort of 
dissolved conscience. Is the potion harsh and 
bitter? Sugar, going into it, makes it pala- 
table. Good-nature carries sugar to the con- 
science. It meets the acid in it; so that he 
who has good-nature has a considerate con- 
science, while he that has a good deal of con- 
science and no benevolence has almost any- 
thing but the Gospel disposition or temper. 

Now, take this group of faculties that goes 
to constitute good-nature, which is not easily 
disturbed, which gives one a mild interest in 
everybody he meets, which is a playful state 
of the faculties, with every quality of anti- 
sobriety. Sobriety, you know, was the: Puri- 
tan ideal of manhood. It is not my ideal of 
Christianhood. ‘The sobriety of the New Tes- 
tament means not being drunk. Sobriety, in 
the language of Puritan literature, means the 
maintaining of reserve, of thoughtfulness, and 
of a severe, watchful temper. It means not 
being carried away by the delusions of the 
devil in the shape of the flesh, the imagina- 
tion, fantastic things, merriments, and vanities 
as they were called. In other words, in the 
old Puritan literature that whole group of fac- 
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ulties by which men should be thrown out of 
their own consciousness, and be made to think 
of their fellow-men, was regarded as a lure of 
the devil, and as dangerous. I hold that those 
faculties are means of grace; that they are 
meant to minister, and do minister, to this 
cardinal centre, benevolence, kindness; so 
that when men in whom they predominate 
come among their fellow-men the very atmos- 
phere is filled with cheer and comfort. 

I remember that when I was yet in my col- 
lege days, and had my first recognized sick- 
ness, Dr. Gridiey came to see me, and sitting 
on the foot of my bed, told stories about my 
father and about his experiences, and got me 
into a frame of laughter and perspiration, and 
forgot to give me any medicine, and left the 
room, and I was nearly well. There be men 
who carry in themselves all the medicine that 
one’s heart needs, ‘There are those who, com- 
ing into the sick-chamber, make a man sicker 
yet ; and there are those that, coming into the 
chamber of despondency, of care, ot sadness, 
and fear, cause the temperature, one knows 
not why, to rise, and more light to come in at 
the window ; and when they go away one 
feels, *‘ L would to God he would come every 
day.’’ ‘There are some men that are Chris- 
tians—I hope-—and that do their works of 
charity according to their best interpretation ; 
and when, having asked you the appropriate 
questions as to what is the state of your heart, 
saying, ‘* How do you enjoy prayer? I hope 
the Word of God is very relishable to you 
now,’’ going through the whole catalogue, and 
commending you to Providence, they go, and 
you say, ‘* Now that he is gone I feel bett@r.’’ 
But these men may not be conscious of 
this. 

The way in which we are bearing our nature, 
and, still more, the nature that we are bearing, 
have a great deal to do both with men’s hap- 
piness and with our power and influence over 
them. ‘There be multitudes of men that I 
never could approach on purpose ; but if I am 
permitted to live in the household with them 
not many months will elapse before I will have 
an influence with them, and a good deal of 
power over them, without setting out to do it, 
simply by the natural affect of throwing a dis- 
position that is right, and sweet, and cheerful, 
and hopeful over on them. ‘There is nothing 
like the Gospel itself. Anybody can read 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; but it is 
not everybody that can mix them in them- 
selves so that they take on a living form—a 
form of disposition, and carry it out wherever 
they go; and yet that is the true theory of 
preaching and of influence. It ought to bea 
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part of every man’s Christian education, not 
so much to have visions, not so much to have 
days of rapture, like those which Payson and 
Martin had, which many good men have and 
thank God for, and which others cannot have, 
but to so employ himself as that in some way 
he shall alleviate the cares of men, either by 
throwing the light of relief directly upon them, 
or by giving them such a view of things around 
about that care itself shall not seem like care, 
or by giving them the inspiration or buoy- 
ancy of his own temper, so as to liit them 
over, 

There are some steamers that are built so 
that they do not rise over the wave ; they jam 
their nose right into it, as if they would plough 
the whole ocean. ‘The consequence is that 
their decks are always wet, and everybody is 
always sick. There are other steamers that 
lift themselves to everything that comes, and 
ride over the waves, and are as sweet as a 
cradle, 

It is a great thing to teach men how to ride 
over trouble ; and it is a very painful thing to 
see men dashing their noses into the waves, 
and insisting upon going through them when 
they could a great deal easier go over 
them, 

Now, many men have the office of comfort- 
ers. It ought to be the office supremely of a 
physician. No man is fit to be a doctor 
merely because he knows medicine. No man 
is a true doctor or physician, though he may 
be a true surgeon, who does not understand 
the interior economy of a man-—his disposi- 
tional as well as his physiological life. Struct- 
ure and function are not all. Men say that 
the reason that homoeopathy prevails is, that 
they who practise it play on the imagination. 
I do not care what they play on, if the out- 
come is help. I do care, too; for the less I 
take the better 1 feel. What if it be imagina- 
tion? What if a man has such discernment 
that he can see that if he can lift up a patient’s 
disposition, and therefore lift up his relaxed 
nerves, it will brace up the whole person, and 
says, ‘‘ I will make him cure himself ?’’ No- 
body outside of surgery ever does cure any- 
body ; he who gets well always gets well him- 
self ; and blessed be the physician that knows 
how, whether by medicine or by his own per- 
sonal quality, to persuade men to get well, by 
giving nature a chance to operate and lift 
them out of their dismal condition. 

If that be true of a physician, so it is true of 
everybody else. Wherever you go, carry with 


you those elements which experience or study 
show you to have in themselves a lifting, in- 
spiring, cheering, hopeful power. 


All the 
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world does not lie on the ground. The best 
part of it is up in the air. Lift men’s heads, 
that they may not be forever looking for luck 
downward, as the cow looks for grass to browse 
on withal. ‘Teach men that the invisible 
fuller of things pertaining to them than the 
visible. Teach men that while duty, some- 
times hard, square, and solid, is to be regarded 
and reverenced, so are also mirthfulness, cheer- 
fulness, and hopefulness. ‘* Trust God, and 
do not be afraid,’’ will save many a man when 
the fear of God and the fear of the devil to- 
gether will crucify him. 

I hardly need to specify, but I will, in say- 
ing that any man in whom the sentiment of 
peace-making is strong must account with 
himself at the beginning that he will eschew 
and forswear the charming custom of society, 
and even of Christian men and women, of dis- 
secting their friends and neighbors, and report- 
ing all that they know of their faults and short- 
comings one toanother. ‘There be some things 
that ought to die in the household, which is the 
fort and defence of love itself. The true mother 
would never let go out of the door any tale of 
what little meanness the child had done, or of 
what little animalism it was subject to. Such 
things in the family are sacred ; love smothers 
them ; but in larger circles it is our-privilege, 
when a fault has been laid, to sit on it till it 
hatches, and to encourage the breed! We 
solace our hours with the shrewd penetration 
which we possess. We have heard something 
that is most amusing ; and, with a laugh for 
the bow, we We 
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send the venomed arrow out. 
occupy hours in that way, never thinking of 
malice. ‘‘ Oh, [like him ; he is my friend !”’ 
Yes, I should think so! Thousands of men’s 
hours are filled with recounting their neigh- 
bors’ little weaknesses, little stumblings, little 
misadventures. And wherever there is one 
man that transgresses with the mouth, there is 
another that transgresses with the ears. Who- 
ever spreads tales of scandal, spreads them to 
ports that lie open to receive such contraband 
goods. It is as mean to hear a discreditable 
thing as it is to tell it. The ears may be as 
vile as the mouth itself. How the sharp thing 
goes glancing through the community, to 
smite and hurt! And they that are smitten 
never will forget it. Your influence with them 
is dead; and your reputation as a sweet, 
peace-loving Christian is dead. I know how 
this is, because I have to fight it in myself. 
There are some of my brethren of Brooklyn in 
the ministry that love me very much, and pray 
for me (and despitefully use me) ; and when I 
was in England I found that when they were 
travelling there they dropped remarks—really 
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without malice or intent, but unconsciously— 
which set away from me others that formerly 
were friends, and created suspicion. Now, ] 
can create all the suspicion that is necessary 
for myself, and I do not thank anybody else to 
do it for me. When, therefore, I met these 
things abroad, I must admit that for a time 
this conduct stirred up in me the unrighteous 
man ; and I had solid thoughts of borrowing 
God’s prerogative. ‘‘ Vengeance is mine,” 
saith the Lord ; and He never lends it : it js 
His own business ; but there are many of us 
who, like the disciples, would be glad to call 
down fire out of heaven, and take God’s place 
in the exercise of avenging justice. I thought 
to myself, ‘‘ Some day or other I will preach 
about that very thing.’’ I know how hard it 
is for grace to prevail over such a feeling. But 
I have got over it. There is not a man in the 
city of Brooklyn, there is not a man on the 
broad face of the earth, God knows, that I 
would harm. I would sacrifice myself in many 
ways, if so I could do good to any. Iam 
not much for orthodoxy, I am not very much 
for a good many things ; but to love men, and 
to be willing to make myself a servant to their 
necessities —God knows I am a Christian about 
that. And it is the fruit of trying; it is the 
result of an ideal I have as to what it is to be 
a Christian man. To suffer for the sake of 
those that revile you and hurt you is to_be like 
Christ. That fills the whole measure of a 
man’s ideal of manhood. 

Now you may do the same thing ; but you 
cannot indulge in badinage, you cannot retail 
all manner of stories, and not hurt and wound 
sontebody. It is a shame that you, who pro- 
fess to suffer like the Master rather than create 
suffering, should go about, wholesale and tre- 
tail, with all manner of devil’s stories. You 
think these are peccadilloes. Yes, they are just 
the kind of peccadilloes that carry men to 
hell ! 

Do not listen to these things. You would 
not allow any person to come into your house 
and sit down with your children and_ yourself 
and tell slanderous stories. You would not 
permit to be read at your fireside, with your 
innocent daughters listening around, many of 
the vile scandals that are published: You 
would oust the man that should attempt to 
read them there, and would burn the paper 
that contained them. You ought not to per- 
mit anybody to violate this law of peace, purity 
love, and kindness in your presence. If men 
would refuse to hear these things, and would 
rebuke them by their silence and their attitude, 
there would be much fewer tale-bearers. 

More than that, we can forbear entering into 
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judgment. We are told to judge righteous 
judgments ; and we must form judgments of 
men; but we are bound to do it in equity 
and love, and for wise purposes. .You have 
no right, in judging men, to make known un- 
favorable judgments, except with a distinctly 
benevolent object. ‘The mere fact that a thing 
is true does not justify you in spreading it. 
Never say anything evil of a man, no matter 
how true it is, unless you say it for the sake of 
some kindness, or for the prevention of cruelty. 
Bury evil things, and all the more if they are 
real, unless you can in some way use them for 
the good of the party concerned, and for the 
good of other parties. This is the royal law 
of love. 

Furthermore, there is a great field in which 
we may become peace-makers in life by recon- 
ciling men. ‘Two parties have gone asunder. 
They will not stick to each other. There are 
some who are interested in keeping the spark 
alive, and blowing the flame. You know that 
one of them regards the other with great kind- 
ness, with perhaps some single exception. He 
says some notable thing. Go to the other 
party and say to him, ** Now, you do not sup- 
pose, do you, that A is really your enemy? I 
heard him only yesterday saying compliment- 
ary things about you.’’ ‘* You did? I didn’t 
think he would ever say such things about 
me.’’ ‘‘ Well, he did, and he had no idea 
they would ever reach you. I tell you, there 
is a soft spot in that man’s heart for you.’’ 
‘Well, I never thought he was such a bad 
man. I remember with great pleasure the days 
in which we used to be friends.’’ Now go to 
the other man, incidentally, and say, ‘‘ Your 
friend expressed, in my hearing, great regret 
that there had been any misunderstanding be- 
tween you and him. He really thinks you have 
some qualities that are masterly ; and it isa 
pity that you two men cannot see each other 
and come to an agreement.’’ ‘‘ Well, Iam 
ready if he is ; if he will just come to me—”’ 
“Yes, if he will just come to you ; you think 
he is worse than you are ; now, the man who 
thirtks he is the best is the one that ought to 
take the first step, always. The man to make 
the first overture is the man that thinks;he has 
the best side. So you go to that man, and 
say, ‘* Let us overlook the past, and _ start 
again, rubbing off from the slate all that is 
wrong.’’ He says, ** I will—I will.”’ 

I remember that at tiie outbreaking of a re- 
vival of religion in a Massachusetts town (no 
matter which), two men who had been at dis- 
agreement for years and years became recon- 
ciled. One was a deacon in the church, and 
the other was a deacon in the church. They 
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both were very conscientious indeed, and 
both of them were thoroughly un-Christian in 
their feelings toward each other, At a time 
when there occurred*one of those mysterious, 
strange, wild, divine outbreaks that often pre- 
cede revivals of religion, and when whole con- 
gregations broke out in tender feeling, the min- 
ister made an appeal to these men ; and they 
rose, came right forward, threw themselves into 
each other’s arms, and cried on each other's 
shoulders, and shook the very kingdom of 
Satan himself ; and the work of God went on, 
renovating the whole community. 

When men who do not like each other begin 
to understand the law of peace-making, of tor- 
giveness, of gentleness, and of self-sacrifice, 
then the cause of God goes forward. But we 
are all Pope; we are all immaculate ; we all 
want other people to recognize us, and study 
our peace. We appreciate Christian qualities 
when other people have them, and have them 
toward us; but as for our manifesting them 
toward others, that is another thing. 1 do not 
know how you feel about it, but I feel self- 
condemned at every step that 1am taking in 
this sermon. I am preaching it out of my 
own heart, and I am conscious that I am as 
much asinner as youare. I would to God 
that you only believed you were as much a sin- 
ner as I am ; that is the trouble. 

A life that is full of brightness ; a life that 
is filled with sweetness ; a life that moves as 
flowers move, borne in your hands, carrying 
their fragrance with them, and scattering it 
everywhere ; a life patient, gentle, forgiving, 
knowing no evil, thinking none, believing in 
none, seeking all that is good, pure, true, and 
making others happy—oh, what a life is that ! 
and if that life pervaded the whole community, 
how blessed would be that community! ‘That 
is the life that you are called to. 

Now, Iam going to read to you a passage 
that you never read yourselves, that not a 
man here knows about—I judge so, I mean. 
It is contained in 1st Peter : 

‘* Finally, be ye all of one mind (that is, 
harmonious), having compassion one of an- 
other ; love as brethren, be pitiful, be cour- 
teous :; not rendering evil for evil, or railing for 
railing ;: but contrariwise blessing ; knowing 
that ye are thereunto called, that ye should 
inherit a blessing. For he that will love lite, 
and see good days, let him refrain his tongue 
from evil, and his lips that they speak no guile : 
let him eschew evil, and do good; let him 
seek peace, and ensue it.’’ 

. Is not that good gospel? Is it not good re- 
ligion? Is there any infidelity on the face of 
the earth as regards that? Would it not build 
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up men nobly, and make communities say, 
‘Oh, religion is true! It is of God. It leads 
to God.”’ All the outside performances of re- 


ligion may be invalid, empty, and useless ; but 
wherever the heart is taken possession of by 


THE FRUITS OF 


PEACE-MAKING. 


this divinest spirit of gentleness, sympathy, 
compassion, pity, and love, it reigns on the 
dark earth as stars on the dark sky of the 
night. Seek peace and pursue u., 
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I shall speak to you from the scene recorded do the will of God My Father which is in 
In three of the ate where the three ac~ heaven, the same is My brother, and My SIS- 
counts are condensed into one : ter, and My mother.’’— Zhe Gospels Consoli- 

Text: ‘‘ It came to pass as He spake these da/ed, ch. xx. 


things, a certain woman of the company lifted This passage is instructive in many ways. It 
aooe D J ec J 


up her voice, and said unto Him, Blessed is js one of the clearest examples of the method 
the womb that bear Thee, and the breasts which of Christ's preaching. It is totally unlike that 
Thou hast sucked ; but He said, Yea, rather, which prevails now—not, perhaps, better than 


blessed are they that hear the Word of God, preaching is in our time and society, but bet- 
s ter adapted to that time, and to the habits of 


and keep it. While He yet talked to the peo- iho society. He was not standing in a place 
ple, and the multitude sat about Him, behold hy Himself. Evidently He had sat down on 
there came to Him His mother and His some eminence, and the congregation had 
brethren, and could not come at Him for the Clustered round about Him, near or further 
off ; and the discourse was not formulated after 
the philosophical method, the truth being 
stated, unfolded, and regularly applied, after 
Ther one said unto Him, Behold, Thy mother the manner of sermons in our day. The 
and Thy brethren stand without, and seek for things that He said sprang up to Him from the 
Thee, desiring to see and to speak with Thee, Ctowd that was around Him ; and it would 
= seem as if they, too, were a part of the preach- 
ing, because they were interlocutory passages. 
Men expressed their thought, or if the ideas 
are My brethren? And He looked round were not clear, asked questions, interrupting 
about on them which sat about Him, and Him at once. And when emotions came in 
stretched forth His hand toward His disciples, their way, they expressed also their sympathy ; 
and said, Behold My mother and My as where this woman, being strangely affected, 

east : probably unable to distinguish what ailed her, 
brethren! They are these which hear the and yet conscious that she stood in the pres- 
Word of God, and do it. For whosoever shall ence of a great Teacher, broke out in admira- 


press, And standing without, desiring to 
speak with Him, sent unto Him, calling Him. 


But He answered and said unto him that told 
Him, saying, Who is My mother? and who 
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tion, ‘‘ Blessed be Thy mother ; blessed,be the 
womb that bear ‘Thee, and the breasts that gave 
Thee suck.’” Indeed, when one would bless 
God, he comes next door to it when he 
blesses a mnan’s father and mother ; because, 
of all the gifts that come from God, most of 
them travel along that highway; and the 
thanks may as well travel back along the same 
road on which the blessings came. So she, 
instead of crying out, ‘* Amen, hallelujah, 
Glory to God,’’ our modern phrases, she 
blessed the father and the mother—for both 
parents, in the old style, were included under 
either designation. Therefore, ‘‘ Blessed be 
God ’’ was her inward thought. There was a 
mixture of feeling which could get expression 
only through blessing the mother. 

Now, while she thus was expressing her 
thoughts and feelings, there was a stir in the 
audience, and some one interfered, interpel- 
lated Him, and said, ‘‘ Thy mother and Thy 
brethren are outside yonder, but the crowd is 
so thick that they cannot get in ; they wish to 
speak to you.”’ That fell out naturally and 
easily ; but if anybody should come to the 
front door here, and speak out to me, saying, 
** Your wife is out here, and wants to see you 
a moment,’’ in the middle of a sermon, it 
would make a good deal of a stir, and would 
seem very unnatural. Here it was out of 
doors, and it was according to the habit of the 
people, as well as according to the genius of 
the preaching. It was altogether a thing in 
consonance with the time. It wasa kind of 
familiarity that was beautiful, and the result 
was often very practical. 

Christ’s reply when this was cried out must 
needs strike every one that bas not meditated 
upon it as very singular. It looks very much, 
at first, as if it was unfilial—at any rate indiffer- 
ent. ‘‘ Who is My mother? Who is My 
brother ?’’ Heartless! No, I think not. 
There was a good reason for this. She and 
her sons, her other children, had come, prob- 
ably, to interrupt and take Him home. We 
read all the way through the Gospel a continu- 
ous unbelief in Him on the part of His 
brethren. This was early in His ministry, but 
even as late as His last ascent to Jerusalem 
they rebuked Him, and said, ‘‘ You are doing 
these miracles in the obscurity of Galilee’’— 
making believe you are a prophet, that is, a 
prophet where ignorant folks cannot find you 
out. ‘‘ Who that does these things goes up 
to make himself known,’’ and it is added, 
‘* For neither did His brethren believe in 
Him.’’ The fair inference, 1 think, is, that 
Christ passed His whole earthly life, from the 
beginning to the end, without the sympathy 
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of His own family. Not only did they not 
sympathize with Him, but they did not believe 
He was what the people believed He was, and 
what He declared Himself to be. 

That is not all; there is unquestionable eyj- 









dence that His mother did not believe. It js 
a sad coming down of our ideas of Mary ; but 





Mary as she was and Mary as she has been 
represented through all the magnitications and 
adorations of two thousand years are very differ- 
ent creatures. ‘There is no evidence that the 
mother of Jesus was superior to the women 
around about her. There is no evidence that 
she had any particular spiritual opening and 
insight. There is no evidence that she was 
appreciative of the qualities that were in her 
own son, and that have made His name the 
name above all other names on earth. 

It isrecorded in Mark, *‘ And the multitude 
cometh together again so that they could not 
so much as eat bread ; and when His kinsmen 
heard of it they went out to lay hold on Him; 
for they said, He is beside Himself.’’ They 
thought He was crazy. It does not redound 
very much to their spiritual insight, but it al- 
leviates somewhat the blame that we naturally 
should put upon them, that they had come 
not to interrupt Him, but to save Him. To 
them it seemed as if the man was beside Him- 
self ; that He was ‘‘ cracked ;’’ that He was 
an enthusiast, running beyond all bounds of 
common-sense, and exposing Himself to ridi- 
cule, and to danger, too, from the rulers and 
from the political officers of the country. 
** Let us have Him hanged.’’ ‘‘ Let us take 
care of Him.’’ There wasa mingling of kind- 
ness in it, but low-thoughtedness predomi- 
nated. They did not appreciate Him at all. 
The crowd that were surrounding Him said 
one to another, ‘‘ That is His mother, and 
those are His brethren, her children, and they 
want to see Him ;’’ and they thought it an act 
of kindness to pass on the word, How easy it 
would have been for Jesus, when He heard it, 
to have said some kind thing ! and how unlike 
Him it was not to doso! But here was one 
of those chances which He seldom neglected ; 
here was one of those openings through which 
He had the power of bringing the lower :orms 
of life into connection with the higher and 
more developed spiritual forms of life. '* Who j 
is My mother?” It was not necessary that 
that should have been said either querulously 
or rebukingly. When they interrupted His 
discourse, and some one said that His mother 
and His brethren were outside wishing to say 
something to Him, He said, *‘ Who 1s My 
mother? Who are My brethren?’ ‘Then 
comes in, also, a very characteristic passage, 
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showing the personal habit of Christ. It is very 
evident that He talked a great deal by posture, 
by attitude, by looks, Everywhere, up and 
down through the Evangelists, we find particu- 
larly the recognition of the force of the eye. 
‘He looked around about.’’ Itis not, He 
looked on the folks. The whole action is 
there. ‘* He looked round about on them 
which sat about Him, and stretched forth His 
hands toward His disciples, and said, Behold 
My mother and My brethren ; for whosoever 
shall do the will of God My Father which is in 
heaven, the same is My brother, and My sister, 
and My mother.’’ We may believe, with this 
deeper and more inward interpretation, that 
this apparent rebuke was not a real rebuke to 
the mother. She had manifested solicitude, 
from the low standpoint on which she stood, 
and He had manifested a higher appreciation 
of the relationship between her and Him—a 
relationship to which she had not yet risen. 
It was out of just such occasions that Christ 
sought to flash in upon men the higher spirit- 
ual truths. Weare to study Christ as one who 
is mediating constantly, in His instructions, 
between mind and matter. We should think 
of Him as standing between the unembodied 
and the spiritual world, and the embodied and 
physical world, and attempting to instruct the 
lower by an insight into the higher, sometimes 
bringing down spiritual truths, and giving them 
a parabolic covering, so as to initiate men into 
the understanding of them, and sometimes 
carrying the physical developments of life up 
in a sort of mystic way, in order that men 
might reach from the practical to the higher 
and spiritual. ‘This was a characteristic very 
Jargely of His ministry, shown nowhere so lit- 
tle as in Matthew, and nowhere so much as in 
John’s Gospel. Both worlds were perpetually 
before Him. Weare not to figure to ourselves 
a sortof provincial distinction between the two 
worlds in Him. ‘There are two worlds before 
every one of us. No pa:ent now ,undertakes 
to instruct his child in things that are not yet 
appreciable to the child’s mind, but that are 
perfectly familiar to the parent's ,mind, 
Standing half way between two worlds--the 
child’s lower thought with the father’s higher 
thought—the operation of every one’s mind is, 
‘“How shall I represent this to the little 
child ?’’ Something must be selected from its 
little pleasures, experiences, various amuse- 
ments ; and the higher truth must be likened 
parabolically to some lower one, It is the law 
of mediation between the lower and higher in 
the mind. With Christ the realm was larger. 
He stood as between the under and the upper. 
He met human nature half way, as it were, in 
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its ascent from its physical origin to its spiritual 
and final condition. The very mystic element 
in Christ’s teaching, the strangeness and ap- 
parent disconnection, the origin of thoughts 
that had no logical connection, may largely be 
explained by this fact of a great spiritual Creat- 
ure, embodied for the time being, looking at 
all things in the higher light, and yet desiring 
to shine into men of the lower life, to enable 
them to interpret that to which they are com- 
ing in the land of immortality. 

In a general way, therefore, this language 
of Christ is but a repetition, only in another 
form, of that which John says of Him in the 
opening chapter of his memorable Gospel : 

** He was in the world, and the world was 
made by Him, and the world knew Him not. 
He came unto His own, and His own received 
Him not (mother and brethren did not receive 
Him nor know Him), but as many as received 
Him, to them gave He power to become the 
sons of God, even to them that believe on His 
name,” 

This relationship is further explained : 

‘* Which were born not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God.”’ 

It is the higher kinship of the soul. Christ 
did not set aside time relationships, but He 
opened up a far higher view, with which these 
were in analogy. Men know each other in 
various relationships ; but very few men know 
themselves. Very few men know one another ; 
but in the degree in which they do, they know 
each other at different points of the wide ex- 
tension of man and his relations. A man may 
know his parentage and his home. That is 
primary knowledge, and very noble it is. He 
may know men by their co-operations and 
partnerships in the affairs of life—that, and 
only that. He may know men by some simi- 
lar tastes and pursuits. Artists know artists ; 
musicians know musicians ; workingmen know 
workingmen ; inventors know inventors. There 
isa line of sympathy that goes out from all 
these different points by which men interpret 
in other people something that they have in 
themselves. It is a knowledge which consists 
simply in the attempt to interpret in others 
something that we have felt in our own selves 
—to liken ourselves to those around about us. 
So a man may know his fellow-men in times of 
great excitement by partisan feeling, by party 
feeling, or by patriotism, ‘The real relation- 
ship, the truest, the highest, while it does not 
disdain these lower relationships, regards them 
as external and transient. You may know 
men as parents and not know them at all. 
You may know men as business factors and 
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be utterly outside of them and ignorant of 
them. You may know men by tastes, by pro- 
fessions, by pursuits, and yet not know them 
interiorly. You may know men as your coun- 
trymen, and as faithful to law and order in 
times of great confusion ; and yet that is ex- 
terior knowledge. It is juxtaposition, for the 
most part. Interiorly, how little does a man 
know his fellow-men until he has in himself 
the higher qualities, spiritual and intellectual, 
and until he interprets the like qualities that 
are in those around about him! He knows 
men in the body ; then he knows them as users 
of their hands and senses ; and then he may 
know them in some of the relations that imply 
intellectual knowledge, tastes, and pursuits ; 
but he has not yet got to their true and essen- 
tial manhood. It is something deeper and 
higher than that. It is something that does 
not report itself in words of in descriptions. 
There are, in every man’s life, hours in which 
he feels lifted up to a certain grandeur of 
thought and feeling and purpose that may flash 
and disappear. Butitreveals, too. Thereare 
multitudes of men, I suppose, that have an 
inlook into themselves once or twice in their 
lives, and never any more. There come out 
of the secret chamber of their being intimations 
which lead men to sav, ** My God, if I could 
only feel so always I should be a hero ;’’ but 
they do not. It is like the phosphorescent 
brightness on the wave that flashes and goes 
back to darkness. 

Now, are men truly and really connected 
with each other by their bodily connections ? 
Yes. By their business relations? Yes. By 
their professional relations? Yes. You know 
just so much of each other as these respective 
territories or sections cover, But that which 
is to be the eternal man, the grown man, is 
the man that is blossomed. ‘The sepal covers 
the bud so long as it yet is a tender and infant 
bud ; by and by when the bud must have ex- 
pansion and full development it falls off, fre- 
quently dropping, oftentimes curled down ; 
and then comes the blossom, and after that 
the fruit or the seed. Somen know each other 
on their way up at various points of the con 
test ; but all of them are inferior, and are mere 
processes of transiency and growth until you 
come to that higher element in man which 
death itself cannot extinguish, and which life 
and presence seldom illumine. 

Then they came to some acquaintance. 


Doubtless it was about in that realm of think- 
ing that Christ felt, when looking, in this mo- 
ment of inspiration, upon His mother, that He 
had reason to say, My mother? 
look up to see His mother ; 


One should 
but He felt con- 
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scious that she was so far below Him that not 
only did she not intersphere His higher nature, 
but she did not appreciate even that part of 
Himself which He could emit—a sort of twi- 
light flash. Nay, even worse than that, she 
thought He was crazy when He was grand 
and good. It was insanity to her; but she 
did not forget that she was His mother after 
the flesh ; and His brethren were not unkind : 
they were out of joint—feart joint—out of 
sympathy. They wanted Him to do well, 
They wanted Him to come home and be re- 
spectable. They did not want Him to be tramp- 
ing around, showing Himself off, and_ getting 
some praises and more curses. ‘l‘hey wanted 
Him to be a moral citizen—a good man. 
There was a lower fidelity in the relationships 
that men sustained to Him; but in that in 
which He lived, in the tower of strength. in 
which His life was hid, they were not His 
brethren. He did not despise them, nor set 
them aside ; He merely said, ‘‘ The relation- 
ship does not exist ; they do not perceive it ; 
and no man can be My brother, no woman can 
be My mother, that does not enter into that 
which makes Me what I am.’’ 

In the truest and highest sense, then, not 
until men rise into those qualities which con- 
stitute God can they be said to understand 
Him. We can understand Him when He 
thunders, because we can thunder ina small 
way; we can understand Him when He 
speaks of Himself as the Creator, because we 
are mechanicians in a certain way ; when He 
sets His palace in order in the heavens above, 
when He fills the earth with His glory, when 
the firmament declares His glory and the earth 
His handiwork, we can understand all that 
well enough, because we ourselves are creators, 
rearrangers of physical qualities and matter ; 
and so we feel that we have an understanding 
of God ; and we have; but our great wish is 
that we could understand Him according to 
our senses.all the way through. ‘* Why does 
He not speak to me? ‘That is the way my 
children understand me. I wish God would 
bring Himself down within the scope of my 
eyes. Why does He not hear me? Why 
does He not come within the realm of my ear? 
Why does He not come where | can lay my 
hand upon Him—thrust it into His side in- 
deed?’ We are always trying to come toa 
knowledge of God by bringing Him down toa 
level with our condition ; then we think that 
we should understand Him ; but the disciples 
did not. His brethren and His mother did 
not, and He was upon the line and level of 
their physical condition. ‘They were just as 
far from Him, and just as far from satisfaction 



























in regard to Him, as if they had never seen 
Him, or as if He had gone early from the 
cradle to the grave. 

And to-day men are seeking to know God 
by ratiocination. They are searching the 
origins of things, the germs of life, its unfold- 
ings, and its philosophy ; and all of them are 
playing round about this great problem of the 
universe, ‘‘ Is there a God? Where is He? 
Who is He? What is He?” The world is 
to-day divided into the atheists who say that 
there is none, the agnostics, who say that there 
may be one, but that they have not found him, 
and the theists, who say, ‘‘ Yes, there is a fact 
of that kind ; somewhere there is a God that 
thinks, feels, wills, controls, governs.’’ All 
science, to-day, with its thousand eyes, is look- 
ing through the universe to see if it can find 
God under the rocks and in the vegetable 
kingdom ; and something of Him, scattered 
throughout the world, they are finding. + But 
no man can find God until he finds that which 
is the peculiar nature that constitutes Him 
God, and is His glory, His pride, and the 
proclamation thereof; and no man can find 
that out until he comes into possession, in 
permanence, of those qualities which go to 
make up God. Noman can find Him out by 
the thunder, nor by the winds that break the 
rocks, the mountains, and the trees. In the 
still, small voice, in that voice which is no 
voice, in the moral consciousness of their own 
soul relationship, He is more known to men 
—not by any bodily sense. That is the 
philosophy of the New Testament. No man 
can come to a knowledge of God until he is in 
possession in himself of those tastes and emo- 
tions which, small in us, are large enough for 
interpretation, large enough for the offices of 
prophecy as it were, large enough to give us 
some conception of the greatness and beauty 
of God as a spiritual being. Not that it fulfils 
all our desires and all our knowledge in those 
directions ; but it is a lens through which we 
can come to a true discernment and con- 
sciousness of God. And consciousness is the 
soul seeing and feeling, as vision and hearing 
are the body seeing and feeling. 

The royal road to knowledge, then, is good- 
ness. He that loves, we are told by John in 
explicit language, knows God, though he can- 
not imagine the amplitude of such love. He 
that only knows the candle knows what the 
sun is a little bit ; but the candle does not give 
him any conception of the magnitude and 
majesty and glory of the sun. He that loves 
here has one letter of thé alphabet, as it were, 
but not the whole literature and philosophy of 
the Divine nature. This is the highway through 
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which, and only through which John declares 
that any man can come to an understanding of 
God. God is love; love is His constituent 
element ; and no man can understand God 
that does not understand love. As no man 
can understand heroism except through the 
recipiency of or sensibility to heroism in him- 
self ; as no man can understand good taste ex- 
cept through the foregoing feeling of what is 
harmonious and beautiful ; so it is in regard to 
the great discernments that reveal God to us. 
I suppose there are some of the wisest of theo- 
logians that never instruct ministers. There 
are theologians of the cradle—mothers that sit 
with sweet love and flow thereof, and sing to 
their children in their sickness or in their 
irritation, and pour all the royalty of their life, 
all the treasures of their experience, on the 
littleness of the child, who does not understand 
them, and gives nothing back in anywise re- 
paying. Love is in the mother, and it must 
come out for the sake of coming out. It is 
her nature. She has an elementary knowledge 
of how God feels and what God is. She never 
shapes it intoa sermon. She would never let 
it go into a portrait ; she would not dare to ; 
it would be heresy, she would fear ; it would 
not conform to the Westminster Catechism, 
nor to the Confession of Faith, nor to a good 
many other things that have been supposed 
necessary to orthodoxy. But whoever has 
kindled in him that feeling of affection by 
whfch he devotes his whole life to the filling 
up of other people’s lives, has the beginning of 
the knowledge of God—that is, of its higher 
elements and nobler attributes. Nobody can 
come even into the outer court of this under- 
standing but he that comes through some rec- 
iprocity, some echo of God in his own self. 
Such is the indispensable condition of under- 
standing the Divine nature. 

Now we want for ourselves just this revela- 
tion. Time is nothing ; that is the thing that 
falls off ; but eternity is everything. Physical 
life is little except as interpreting the spiritual 
life. That law which constitutes the mode of 
approach to and comprehension of the Divine 
Being has a sweeping connection with our re- 
lations to each other, It is not alone the law 
of reciprocity between the infant soul and the 
infinite fatherhood of God ; it takes hold with 
a clasp and a bite, often, upon all the lower 
relationships. Husbands and wives sometimes 
live together for fifty years without ever having 
the least understanding of each other. Mar- 
ried life is often merely a contentment in indif- 
ference. ‘‘ Don’t quarrel with me, and I won't 
quarrel with you; then we shall be as happy 
as folks ordinarily are.’’ Men have lived with 
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women for forty years without ever having dis- 
cerned one quality of that which makes them 
but little lower than the angels. Coarse, harsh, 
loving victuals and drink, satisfied with the 
praise of inferiors, or only equals, the man 
wants to come home and find his house warm, 
and his table spread, and everybody a little bit 
afraid of him, running hitherand thither to in- 
crease his sense of self-importance, and the 
children kind of worshipping him as if he was 
an ugly-looking god. ‘These things content 
him, with a woman to organize them and keep 
them up; and he goes away and says, ‘* 1 have 
about as good a wife, I guess, as anybody.’’ 
He never comes within sight of the castle in 
which the soul of that woman lives. He knows 
nothing about it. If she had been born in 
China and he at the other side of the globe, 
they would not have been wider apart than some 
persons are that live twenty, thirty, forty years 
together. It is not always disreputable. I have 
known kind, good-hearted men that were not 
developed. ‘They had only five talents given 
them, and the wife had ten given to her, and 
they understood each other where the hus- 
band’s five chanced to cross the same five in 
her ; but as he has not the other five he does 
not know them in her. So, then, husbands 
and wives are sometimes not related to each 
other at all. Sometimes they are about one 
tenth related. There are one or two points at 
which contact and evolution go on in their life. 
All the grandeur of a man's disinterestedness 
and bravery is sometimes lost on the fussy fool- 
ish thing that he has for a wife. She does not 
know anything about his higher nature. Hear 
poor women talk of their husbands when they 
by crime have gone into the jaws of the law. 
They cry, and say, ‘‘ Well, he was a good, 
kind husband—a good provider.’’ That is 
all they knew about him—that he was a good, 
provider. What barrenness is there often in 
the love of the husband! How much unex- 
plored territory! How little growing into any 
spiritual blossom! What an absence of the 
fragrant and luscious fiuits of love! Two 
acres of wilderness adjoining—that is married 
life with multitudes of people, to their shaine 
be it said. But where two strive together, not 
each for his or her own excellence, where the 
soul of each would throw its light over for 
illumination upon the other soul, how sacred 
a thing is wedlock! No man is married by 
his body to his wife, any more than two slaves 
are married that are linked together to go 
across the desert to their prison-house. All 
true marriage is inside. Men may be held, 
and should be, by the law, to the fidelities of 
even the most exterior relationships in mar- 
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riage ; wedlock is sacred even at its very lowest 
contact ; but oh, how many steps onward and 
upward does the marriage relation contain in 
itself! They are married that are agreeable 
in person to each other ; they are married that 
intersphere in intelligence with each other: 
they are married that have reciprocal tastes - 
they are married that have love purities within 
the sphere of their crystalline beimgs ; they are 
married that are heroic together ; and they are 
married that together aspire to live larger and 
better lives. 

I see young people going, after marriage, 
to set up housekeeping. ‘They go together 
and select a house where they shall live, and 
discuss it—it is very sweet and beautiful. They 
go together to the upholsterer, and agree upon 
the carpets, the curtains, and all the other 
furnishings. It isa charming little time that 
they have together. Those are points in one's 
life that are very pleasing, very agreeable, and 
that ought not to be forgotten. They live to- 
gether, furnishing the house ; and then they 
go for books—for fashion requires that men 
should have some books somewhere. ‘They 
go together, also, for engravings, for etchings, 
for paintings, and for a little jewelry. So they 
set up their housekeeping. ‘Then they say, 
‘*Now then, we must invite company ; we 
must form a circle of friends.’" With many 
little disagreements that set them slightly apart 
they select ; and they have parties, and go to 
parties, and enlarge the bounds of their outside 
life ; and then when two or three years have 
passed away, what have they done for house- 
keeping inside? Has he more generosity? 
and did she create it?) Has she more patience? 
and did he draw it out for her? Is the strife 
between them, as to which shall yield to the 
other, or as to which shall control the other? 
Is it as to which shall set out the other’s taste 
and shut up his own, or which shall insist that 
that one’s taste shall rule? The beauty, the 
purity, the sweetness, and self-denial of love— 
oh, how many are united in these! How 
many persons come together by primal affec- 
tion? The priest cannot do anything but put 
on the ring and give the blessing. Men and 
women are married by their own covenants to 
each other ; and then they begin to enjoy their 
life together in their house, and in its employ- 
ments ; and then comes a larger commerce. 
But what commerce is going on in the crystal 
chamber of the soul? How are they living 
with each other? By what part of their nature 
are they living? Is there a steadyascent? Is 
there that ladder which Jacob saw? Yea, in 
many a family so poor that their pillow may 
be said to have been like Jacob’s—a stone— 
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there has been the ladder that lifted them up 
to the higher round of life, and angels have 
been seen ascending and descending. Blessed 
are the poor whom angels visit. There is many 
a woman that cannot get access to society, but 
between whose heart and God there is a beaten 
road. The loves of the poor, the loves of the 
middle classes, and the loves of the higher 
classes, all interpret to each other, and strive 
for, the things that make for peace, for purity, 
for heroism, and for soul-treasure. And ah! 
if Christ looked on His mother and did not 
see her, how well may we suppose that mullti- 
tudes of men look on each other in the nearest 
relationships without seeing each other ! 

It goes further than that. How few are there 
that see in their children much more than in- 
nocent little animals, at first! ‘They see in 
them reasons of self-flattery further on. They 
see in them candidates for prosperity in life 
still further on. Parents are proud of their 
children’s beauty ; proud of their early intelli- 
gence ; proud of their grace ; proud of their 
winsome ways in life ; but how few people sit 
and brood upon their children as heirs of im- 
mortality ! How fewsee the angel, or want to 
see it, in their children! They are the light 
of the household; are they the light of 
eternity? Men may live together in co-opera- 
tion and industry all their lives long and never 
know each other any more than you know a 
man if he is in prison and you are outside. 
There are no such strangers in the world as 
some men that go hand in hand through forty 
years. One has no conception of what the 
other is made up of, if he is made up of any- 
thing in the higher parts of his life. What 
sanctity there is in loves and friendships that 
have found their way up into the crystal dome ! 
To love one is to hold the heavens behind him, 
his faults and failings being cast upon the 
background of the immortality of love. What 
power is there in souls thus drawn together by 
mutual sympathy and helpfulness whose very 
life is the exaltation of the spiritual life of each ! 
Other things are well enough ; the clothing, 
the food, social amusements and enjoyments 
-—these things are perhaps not to be despised ; 
but, after all, the chiefest part is that highest, 
elusive, invisible, mystic union of which souls 
are capable, but which so few ever find. 

Yet it is not too late. Whenever the Christ- 
mas comes round the venerable pair that have 
tottered through their declining years may in 


part open the door of the highest in them- 


selves ; and though they have wasted the most 
of their lives, there may still be a more sacred 
relation. There may be a star of hope to die 
on, anyhow. And how many are there that 
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have taken counsel as to adjustments, as to 
screening out unhappiness, as to getting rid of 
coarseness? How many are there that are 
unwilling to lay themselves down for the sake 
of helping others ? 

‘*He ought to give up to me; my wav is 
better.’’ But Christ pleased not Himself. 
He humbled Himself from the beauty, the 
purity, the honor, and the exaltation of the 
higher spirit life, that He might make Himself 
a slave in this life, so as to feel the lash of 
death for the good of mankind. We are all 
Christians, all orthodox, all members of the 
church ; butnot a mother’s son of us wants to 
humble himself for the sake of giving .some- 
body else something. We all want other folks 
to give up to us, to praise us, to sympathize 
with us. Gifts ought to meet and cross each 
other all the way through life. It is a grander 
thing to live than most of us know. 

Well, there is one other side of this, which 
to me is a peculiarly grateful side. I came to 
it slowly. By nature I love my friends, am 
loyal to my side, rejoice in those that believe 
as I believe, am sectarian, clannish ; but little 
by little God has interpreted to me that among 
the pagans are my brothers, my sisters, and my 
mother. ‘They do not know the royalty of the 
Divine nature ; but under dusky twilights and 
in infirm ways they are feeling, as I am, after 
the larger God. It is not their fault or con- 
demnation that they were born in China or in 
India. Wherever they are, and whatever their 
chances may be, the upward set of their desire 
toward God, which leads them to exclaim, 
**Oh that I could find Him that hovers indis- 
tinctly over my imagination ; then would I 
say, ‘ My Father !’’’—this unites them to me. 
Yea, and among Christians a good many men 
are undeveloped ; and yet I have learned that 
all in whom there is this tendency from the 
lower to the higher, from the flesh to the spirit, 
are of the same sect that I belong to. They 
are my brethren, no matter how much of them 
I have to reject—for our friends are very much 
like fruits. We have to peel them and core 
them before we eat them ; a great deal has to 
be thrown away; it is fortunate if there isa 
little pulp that is sweet and delicious in this 
world ; but by and by they will be better, 
higher, nobler. There is not a loving, self- 
sacrificing person on the earth of whom I read 
without having the tears come easy. Oh, my 
sister, I know not of you, but you are my own 
beloved. When I think of great and heroic 
souls, whether they sing in poetry or act in 
deeds outward and obvious—those magnificent 
creatures that know how to suffer and rejoice 
in it, and that, suffering, are as when the 
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morning sun breaks on the bush that the dews 
of night have bedewed, making it radiant by 
reason of the very drops of the storm—when I 
think of them there is something in me that 
makes me breathe quick and short, and say, 
‘*My mother! my sisters !*’ When I look 
around in all the churches, and sort out the 
men who have in them something that is above 
the average, above the common, I fix my eye 
on them, and rejoice in them, and say, ‘* You 
may not know me; but, my brethren, I have 
the instinct that knows you, and you are 
mine.”’ 

When, from the weary voyage, the sailor 
comes, slowly threading his way toward the 
channel off the mouth of the harbor, and looks 
up, he sees shining from afar the beacon light 
upon yonder island. He cannot see the face 
of the statue at that distance ; he cannot see 
the iron form ; he cannot see the pediment ; 
but the crowning light he can see, and he 
welcomes it, and steers by it. So in life we 
may see the luminous points of men ; we may 
see where the brightness shines out of this or 
that cluster of Christians called a denomina- 
tion ; we may see where men are in lower re- 
lations, adverse to us, separate from us ; and 
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they yet cannot hide that light of God in their 
souls which shines high in the air, and which 
winds cannot blow out. They are ours. 
‘* Whosoever does the will of My Father, he 
is My brother, "My mother, My sister,” 

How wonderful is the outspreading of this 
doctiine of the divine sympathy which catches 
hold of all men by their higher elements, and 
lifts them on and up, and comforts and cheers 
them by the sweet words of sympathy and of 
recognition ! Oh, how beautiful is the spirit 
of Christian charity! How blessed it would 
be if we could always find something to admire 
in men, and we could always judge of them 
by their best, not by their worst—by what they 
are capable of doing, although they may not 
have done it to-day, and may not do it to- 
morrow. Look in yourselves for your highest 
self. Look for their highest self in those that 
you would fain love and be in companionship 
with. Remember that the body drops, goes 
away, with all its faults and failings, while the 
soul, the breath of God, mounts over weak- 
ness and corruption and even death itself, and 
shines in that Jand where there is no need of 
the sun nor of the moon, but where God is the 
light. 
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Text: ‘‘ Then cometh the end, when He 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father; when He shall have put 
down all rule, and all authority and power 
For He must reign, till He hath put all ene- 
mies under His feet. The last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death. For He hath put 
all things under His feet. But when He saith, 
All things are put under Him, it is manifest 
that He is excepted, which did put all things 
under Him. And when all things shall be 
subdued unto Him, then shall the Son also 
Himself be subject unto Him that put all 
things under Him, that God may be all in 
all."’—1 CortnTHIANS xv. 24-28. 


This is one of those passages in which Paul 
abounds, and in which, as he declares, ‘*‘ We 
see as through a glass darkly’’—dimly. All 
the way through this marvellous 15th of Co- 
rinthians there are outlooks that come so near 


being visions that we feel as though we should 
break through and see the beyond—things that 
the eye cannot discern ; and perhaps none is 
more remarkable for its scope, for its far- 
reaching, and for its wonderfulness than this 
which we have selected as the passage for com- 
ment this morning. It springs out of the 
question of Christ’s rising from the dead, of 
its relations to the doctrine of resurrection and 
immortality among men, and of its influence 
on our hope and faith. In accordance with 
the way in which Paul’s mind often worked, 
he looks away from the present to a far-off 
future, and to a grand change which at present 
we cannot understand, but to which we are 
going, and for which there are certain subtle 
analogies, 

We learn, in a general way, making our 
own classifications, based on the truths here 
stated, that there are three periods of Christ's 
life, or that His life is a series of three great 
evolutions, There is the life of Christ on 
earth, with its whole train of influences and 
effects. Then, all this being summed up ina 
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thought, as it were, we are lifted, in a dim 
way, into another life of Christ, above this 
world—a new spiritual sphere. After that, in 
the briefest way, and by the most shadowy in- 
timation, Paul brings to mind.the third great 
evolution of the life of Christ, whose bounds 
and details we’ know not—that in which the 
great mediatorial schemie shall have been com- 
pleted on earth, which is but its beginning, 
and in heaven, which is its confirmation ; and 
then he points out the change that shall take 
place by which He shall be reunited with the 
Father, so that there shall be one God. 

It is quite useless to ask which is the most 
important of these manifestations ; because, 
really, in‘ regard to the two that close this cycle 
of disclosures we know little; we see as 
through a glass darkly, imdeed ; and we see 
less and less as we rise, as if they were further 
and further away from our competency, as 
well as from our experience—as they are. 

Nothing in these successive stages of Christ’s 
administration is made very clear. Even in 
regard to the first one—His earthly life—the 
effect, that which was designed, and that which 
took place, there is much which is obscure. 
But one thing is very certain—that the impar- 
tation to mankind of the divine knowledge, 
and the divine nature, has sprung out of, and 
perfected itself in, the relation of Jesus Christ 
to the human family. There is no other such 
growing nature in history as that of Christ 
Jesus. Men may write it down ; they may by 
philosophy undertake to bisect it and dissect 
it; they may test it in this way and in that 


way ; but, after all, there is no other life that | 


has had in it such power of imparting itself to 
mankind as the hfe of Jesus Christ. And. 
though it does not disdain the lower forms of 
human development, its lastingness is owing 
to the fact that Christ has been inoculated 
upon the highest range of minds, the highest 
intelligence, the highest moral sensibility, the 
highest faith, imagination, and poetry. It 
does not disdain the ignorant, the low, or the 
as yet undisclosed and undeveloped ; these re- 
ceive their power from Christ ; but they have 
no transmitting power ; whereas, through gen- 
eration and generation, the nature of Christ has 
been taught by the highest forms of humanity, 
and has wrought such a change in men that it 
has been transmitted from generation to gener- 
ation with greater or less luminousness, and 
never gone out. As clouds may eclipse the 
stars for a period of days, but cannot reach 
them or put them out, so heresies and doubts 
and infidelities have overshadowed these higher 
lights ; and as the clouds perish, not the stars, 
so the life of Christ endures and is the yeast 
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that is leavening the life of humanity. In re- 
gard to that the facts are unquestionable. 
Amid the growth of learning, the growth of 
science, and the growth of philosophies, not 
only is this spiritual force—God through Christ 
acting on the human nature—not losing ground 
by analysis, by dissection, or by any other 
means, but it is gaining ground. It never be- 
fore was so strong as it is to-day, nor so vari- 
Ous in its operations. Its modes of explana- 
tion change from age to age ; but the fact that 
there is a divine influence brought into-opera- 
tion through Jesus Christ our Lord upon the 
intelligence, the heart, and the faith of man- 
kind—that great crowning fact is not suscepti- 
ble of disputation. Christ’s descent into life, 
its unfolding, its end on earth so far as person- 
ality is concerned—we get nearer to this, 
though we are a great way off from it. The 
only pattern upon which we can reason of the 
divine personality is the personality that we 
see through our own experiences and condi- 
tions. If we have no spirituality we cannot 
see at all the correspondence between the 
qualities that are in us and the infinite exhibi- 
tion of the same qualities in the Deity. We 
have gone through the mechanical ages, and 
through the organizing influences of church 
policies ; we have seen the philosophical state- 
ments of the nature of Christ and of His mis- 
sion, and of the work that He came to do; 
we have been told what the Atonement was 
meant to be, and what it was in itself; we 
have had instruction in all forms of analysis 
and dissection; and these things have ad- 
vanced us somewhat ; but it would make the 
very spirits in heaven laugh to suppose that 
you could put God into a catechism or a 
creed, or that there ever was any language that 
had the force to throw its belt arqund the waist 
of the eternal God, and make known what are 
those wonderful and subtle influences that in- 
here in or constitute the divine nature. We 
have learned a good deal, but it is from the 
outside. The richer, deeper, wider hemi- 
sphere of knowledge we shall come to gradually 
through the Spirit, but not through the inter- 
pretations of the flesh, or the flesh-mind. 
Whatever we may or may not know, we know 
that the effect of Christ's descent among men 
was to wake up in them a new spirit and a 
new tendency. It was to the souls of men 
that He came to minister. He did not under- 
take to lead their bodily life. He did not open 
up to them the mechanical resources of this 
world. Hedid not reveal to them what science 
had yet in store. He aimed at that which 
should live forever—the soul within the body, 
and its machinery. He has been fermenting. 
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I wonder, when men are naming churches, 
and calling them ‘* The Church of Divine 
Love,*’ ‘‘ The Church of the Holy Spirit,’’ 
etc., that there has never been a church called 
the Church of Aspiration, the church that rep- 
resents the desires of those that are longing 
and looking up and striving on. We have 
churches of the Trinity, in which we believe, 
but about which we know nothing ; but of as- 
piration we know a great deal. It has not 
been the work of Christ to draw men up toa 
higher‘level merely in the formal acts of wor- 
ship ; the effect of His work has been to 
sweeten every element that belongs to human 
nature from the cradle to the coffin, from the 
lowest to the highest—-to inspire every one of 
those facuities which make us men as distin- 
guished from the animal creation. There isa 
climate of Jesus Christ in men ; and all that is 
highest and best grows in that climate. Again 
and again we are taught that great and wonder- 
ful as has been that work of Christ whose 
fruits are visible, and which has filled the ages 
with songs and hymns and rejoicings, it is but 
the initial work—the beginning. 

When one would, in new lands, rear a 
structure for his household, afar off in the for- 
est the axe sounds. The trée is selected and 


felled and squared and brought home. Only 
then does it begin to take shape. Little by 
little it is erected into a stately mansion. First 


itis a skeleton. ‘Then it is covered without. 
Finally it is finished within. At every stage 
the work is finer and more beautiful, until at 
last the house is completed, and the family 
goes into it. But then, instantly, another 
work begins. Here is a group; here are the 
father and the mother ; here are the children ; 
here is the process by which they are develop- 
ing from a lower stage to a higher and a higher 
one ; here is going on the whole benign work 
of education. All that preceded prepared the 
way ; but the preparation would be void, va- 
cant, worthless, if it were not for the contents 
—that life which is to go on within the house. 
If I might so liken it to a figure, all the ma- 
terials for Christ’s second condition of exist- 
ence in Himself were springing from the earth. 
They were materials that were being fashioned. 
They had to do with the preparations that were 
being made. But when He went on high He 
assumed another role. Not leaving the influ- 
ence which He had exerted like a fountain run 
out, continuing His sympathy and solicitude 
for the world, through His Church and disci- 
ples, substituting them for Himself among 
men, He still carried on His work. Not 
without His own personality, but through the 
Church largely, Christ enters into the second 
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great scene and stage of His life—a stage and 
scene not the less wonderful because Jess ex- 
plicable. Again and again it is told us that 
He has entered into another and a higher state : 
and clearly it is hinted in thé passage which we 
have read : ; 

‘* Then cometh the end, when He shall have 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father ; when He shall have put down all rule, 
and all authority and power; for He must 
reign, till He hath put all enemies under His 
feet.’’ 

He has gone up into another sphere, to con- 
duct a broader, a more extended, and a more 
elevated stage of the wonderful work ot the 
universe. He laid the foundations for it on 
earth ; He prepared material here ; and He 
is preparing mater#l in the heavenly sphere. 

But the work does not stop there. Whena 
man emerges through the gate of death into 
the other land he is not perfect. No miracle 
is wrought on him. He goes from the pri- 
mary school to the university. ‘There is to be 
a wide sphere and a long period—we know not 
how long—in which all these relatively devel- 
oped or cruder elements of humanity will un- 
dergo in the next and higher sphere the work- 
ing of the Spirit of God through Jesus Christ. 
There is to be a transformation going on 
there. 

Men are up in arms to-day to know whether 
there is going to be any probation after death 
—a little schoolman’s question—a mere pic- 
caninny matter. The grand truth which they 
steer past and miss, is, that whoever is prepared 
to enter into the higher and advanced school 
of spiritual life will find at death that he does 
not rise into absolute perfection, into ultimate 
and final growth, into a perfected condition. 
As regards this world, so far as its weaknesses, 
sins, and temptations are concerned, men may 
be perfect ; but relatively to the final expan- 
sion of human nature, to the earlier stages of 
existence beyond this life, they have only taken 
another step in the great school system which 
God is carrying on throughout the universe. 
There He superintends everything. There 
He is putting down, by His higher rule, all 
yet crude forms—all influences not perfectly 
harmonized. Heaven is not a place where we 
stand like a long row of wax candles, crying, 
** Hallelujah, hallelujah, hallelujah !’’ as some 
children think and some folks teach—no such 
thing asthat. These figures are borrowed from 
the most sacred ideas held in the Orient ; these 
ideas cast a certain light upon the imagina- 
tion ; but when you come to read more deeply 
under the lines, in these semi-inspirations, or, 
rather, these ebullient semi-intonations of the 
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apostle’s mind, you see that in the heavenly 
jand we are freed from those conditions which 
belong to this world. ‘There are, in our as- 
cent to loftier ranges, ere we shall be high 
priests and kings before God, conditions that 
imply to me a vast work of instruction, What 
the school will be, what the teachers will be, I 
do not know, and therefore I am not a theo- 
logian, because theologians know everything ; 
but that there is this unfolding going on in the 
next bevond I cannot have any doubt. I can 
find no meaning in these sudden luminous 
bursts of the apostle if it be not something of 
that general description. 

From the day Christ entered into this world 
to this He has been an influence among men 
and upon men directly and indirectly through 
men themselves; but He is to ascend to a 
much higher work for those that have been 
qualified on earth to enter His heavenly 
school ; and the greatest part of Christ’s work 
will be ascensional work, and will consist of 
that development, that completion of virtue, 
of love, of purity, of society, of which men are 
capable, but which they are seldom enabled 
to exhibit in any perfect condition in this 
world. He has intimated to us, and only inti- 
mated, that there is going on this royal dis- 
closure in the sphere next above our own. 
Nor let me refuse to intimate what I do not 
know, what I cannot prove, but what is not 
contrary to reason, and is consonant with well- 
founded expectation. 

I do not believe that this is the only live 
world. I do not believe that all the spheres 
which populate immensity are lazy ones, and 
that out of this world alone will come the 
population of the future—of the great heaven. 
I hold it to be more than probable that among 
the multitudinous worlds (as many almost as 
the stars that lie within the sphere of our own 
vision) there are others besides our own that 
will send their nascent creatures into this great 
central school of Christ above. That they 
will be just like us I do not believe. The in- 
finite fertility of God has made visible by anal- 
ogy throughout the lower universe that which 
leads me to think that He has not expended 
His creative force inthe making of man. But 
what these other natures will be—tell me ; I 
cannot tell you. That there should be a 
wider range of creation in intelligence and 
feeling than that which has been exemplified 
in this world does not seem to me out of anal- 
ogy with the infinite fertility of the Divine 
mind. And whata sublime thought it is, that 
there will come a day when, along the beams 
of light, as along highways, there will be seen 
creatures trooping, flocking, beyond and above, 
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from yonder, and when all parts of the uni- 
verse shall be sending up thither their quotas ! 
How glorious a thought it is, that there isa 
state where we shall be taught, and be teach 
ing, and be introducing ourselves to the in- 
finite variety of existences that shall populate 
Christ’s kingdom above—the half-way house, 
as I have said, between the imperfect and rude 
and the final harmonies and the perfect condi- 
tions of universal existence! I will read it as 
I go on, that you may not fail to see how this 
line of thought is connected with the text. 

‘**'Then cometh the end (a period interme- 
diate) when Christ shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father, when He 
shall have put down all rule and all authority 
and power. For He must reign until He hath 
put all enemies under His feet.’’ 

Not personal enemies, but all things inimi- 
cal, all things that stand in the way of the evo- 
lution of the perfect condition of mind and 
heart, are reterred to here. 

‘* The last enemy that shall, be destroyed is 
Death.”’ = 

There will come a time when there will be 
no more births ; when there will be no more 
increment ; when this grand system, which to 
us can have no latitude nor longitude, will be 
completed. Every stop will be put into that 
grand organ of the universe, and it will be an 
organ, when once it is finished, ‘that will not 
need any tinkering or repairing. 

‘* For He hath put all things under His 
feet. But when He saith, All things are put 
under Him, it is manifest that He [the Eter- 
nal Father] is excepted, which did put all 
things under Him. And when all things shall 
be subdued unto Him, then shall the Son also 
Himself be subject unto Him that put all 
things under Him, that God may be all in 
all.”” 

I do not attach to this any question of dy- 
nasty, and I do not enter into this as having 
any relation to the separateness of existence 
between the Son and the Father. I know not 
enough about it. I only know that in the 
spirit-life and in a nature such as God's, 
untrammelled, undivided, the transaction is 
not to be reasoned upon in the same way in 
which we would reason upon separate earthly 
existences or separate dynasties. First, the 
unfolding work of Jesus Christ in this world ; 
second, the still unfolding work of Jesus 
Christ in the great intermediate kingdom above 
us—the land of immortality ; and third, the 
rejoicing and perfected work of Jesus Christ 
when everything shall have been brought to its 
consummation, and God shall implete all 
things. 
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This grand consummation may be called 
the ripeness of the universe. ‘The educatory 
stage is first finished, in two periods—on earth 
and in the land of immortality ; then Christ is 
resumed into God—absorbed, and yet not 
ended—gone into relations which we are abso- 
lutely incompetent to understand, and which, 
therefore, it is not wise for us to reason about, 
except as regards the seed-planting and devel- 
opment on earth, the culture in the intermedi- 
ate and heavenly state, and the great ripening 
period. There are these three evolutionary 
elements in the life of Jesus: Christ, which we 
can profitably consider. Death, it is said, 
shall die. 

Weil, something else is said besides that. 
Ail these appertain to the later or ripening 
period. ‘* There shall be no more curse,”’ 
saith the Revelator, in that far-distant vision, 
We have generally translated this as belonging 
to the intermediate, heavenly stage. It may 
in part belong to that ; but I divide the life of 
Christ—that is, the power of God through 
Jesus Christ—into the initial or earthly stage, 
into the intermediate or university education, 
and into this perfection in the great beyond. 
Now, speaking of that perfect stage, the Reve- 
lator says, ‘‘ There shall be no more curse.”’ 
The throne of God and of the Lamb shall be 
in that world, and the servants of God shall 
serve Him, and they shall see His face. Up 
te the last, until they have gone through that 
stage, men are not fit to behold, they are not 
competent to see, they have not the evolution 
in themselves to discern or perceive, the ever- 
lasting and eternal God. I should not wonder 
if that proved true which sometimes spiritual- 
ists say they have found in heaven, and which 
Swedenborg says, that spirits do not see God. 
They are very happy, they are going on there 
in various ways; but they do not see God. 
What seems to be a great deal more rational 
than many other things which he says, is, that 
finally, under the culture of successive periods 
and revelations, we come to that exaltation in 
which we recognize God. We shall see Him 
as Heis. | 

‘* They shall see His face. His name shall 
be in their foreheads. There shall be no 
night there ; and they need no candle, neither 
light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth 
them light ; and they shall reign forever and 
ever.”’ 

All these earthly conditions, all these subse- 
quent mutations, we have gone beyond. We 
have reached that ultimate condition of clarifi- 
cation in which God is all in all; we in Him ; 


Christ in us; all resumed into the eternal 
blessedness. Again: 
° 
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“* God is with men, and He will dwell with 
them, and they shall be ‘His people, and God 
Himself shall be with them, and be their God, 
And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying ; neither shall there 
be any more pain: for the former things are 
passed away.’’ 

Through the transition of growth and per- 
fected development, men will come at last into 
that glorious condition which the prophets dis- 
cerned only as we discern nebule. We know 
that they are planets, that they are stars; but 
we cannot resolve them as yet by any glass 
that we can bring to bear upon them. 

In view, then, of this rapid advance, I re. 
mark, first, upon the insignificance of our 
thoughts and the grandeur of God’s govern- 
ment. Ovzr creeds are useful in their own 
place. ‘They are like stairs. If we know how 
to use them, they help us, step by step, to go 
up to the higher apartments. In their own 
place, which is a lowly one, where they are 
servants, they are useful ; but when men be- 
come so much enamoured of their creeds as to 
make them their masters, and let them stand 
in the place of the truths that they are meant 
merely to disclose ; when they are in the place 
of their own contents, instead of being used 
only as a philosophical zevus or outside cons 
nection—then they are usurpers. The im- 
pression that because a man has set before him 
in catechism and creed a .certain comprehen- 
sive view of God’s moral government he has 
come to the whole of it, that he is master ot 
it, that he is clothed with God’s judgment, 
and that he has a right to summon men before 
him, and say, ‘‘ Do you take this to be the 
truth ?’’ and if they vary on the right or on the 
left, sit in judgment on them, not as in the 
old days with fire and brand, but as in our 
days, with moral disapprobation, and with ex- 
clusion from confidence, from comfort, and 
from hope of communion of, saints among 
men, which are hotter than fire ; the impres- 
sion that God and the universe can all be got 
into the creeds of churches so perfectly that 
they can sit in judgment upon each other— 
that impression is evidence that the devil has 
got into the sanctuary of God, and that we are 
worshipping the devil when we think we are 
worshipping God. Men ought never to wor- 
ship a creed. That which it means is often- 
times worshipped without any knowledge of 
the creed ; and that which it means is often- 
times trodden under foot by men who pretend 
to be defenders of the creed, It is a case in 
which the flesh has wrestled with the spirit, 
and thrown it down, and trodden it underfoot. 
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The vast evolutionary scheme in the spirit 
realm, it seems to me, ought to lift our 
thoughts into a higher and grander space than 
they are wont to follow. The genesis of life 
is attracting a great deal of scientific investiga- 
tion, and it is not unimportant ; it is interpre- 
tative of many things, and corrective of many 
things ; but ah, what is it in comparison with 
the genesis of the spiritual man into the higher 
forms of existence! We talk about men being 
born into life; it is a thousand times more 
important that a man should be born out of 
life, provided he is born, in the right way, 
into a higher sphere. 

Beyond that, going from the primal school 
of this world and its institutions and various 
implements, what must be thought of him 
who, with a seer’s eye or an angel’s wing, 
can lift himself up to the threshold of the 
world of perfectness? Oh, how many ages 
roll between! What wonderful experiences 
of instruction and development! What life- 
lines innumerable! How far beyond our 
familiar thought cr our outstretched thought ! 
How full the universe is! and yet it does not 
make any noise. It is a universe of silence. 
Silence is God’s chamber, hinted at even in 
nature. Nothing is stiller than the collection 
of those moist drops that are preparing the way 
for a storm. ‘hough it comes bellowing 
down from the recesses of the heavens, all its 
energy was gathered in perfect silence. That 
which is going on to make the summer fruit- 
ful goes on in silence. A million roots are 
pumping, and no man hears the pumping. A 
million roots are exuding forms, but there is 
no sound of the hammer or of the chisel. All 
is silence. The great work of the physical 
creation is steadily unfolding in silence. How 
full is the heaven around us, above us, and 
beyond us! but to our hearing there are no 
voices, there is no sound, there is only silence. 
It is not less populous, nor less active ; but 
more so. 

Take your own selves. In your balmiest 
days, in your highest moods, your thoughts 
are shooting out in every direction. How full 
of life the brain is! and how much it is creat- 
ing, by reason, by observation, by memory, 
by emotion, by ten thousand aspirations ! 
How wonderful is the activity of a single 
brain! But the body interferes, and the cur- 
tain drops, and you sleep to make up for the 
fruitfulness of a single hour or a single day. 
Yet there is to come a time when every exist- 
ence will have been developed into that high 
condition which shall need no sleep, in which, 
therefore, there shall be no night, and which 
shall need no stimulus of the twilight, the sun 
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itself having rolled away into the darkness. 
When you shall live in the vitality of God, the 
fruitfulness of your best hours in this world 
will be as a withered leaf compared with the 
fresh leaf of summer, as compared with that 
higher state in which, then, you may conceive 
yourself to exist. 

Do not, then, ask me to prove this higher 
life, this grander life. I cannot prove it; it 
is not a thing that can be proved ; but I can 
conceive it, in outline, in a veiled sovereignty, 
dominant, final, perfect. The silence around 
about us in respect to these higher and upper 
things we should not confound with emptiness. 
The whole air may be full of angels flying 
hither and thither, Al] through the universe 
things may be going on compared with which 
revolutions, battles, the building of cities, or 
the tumbling down of cities, are as nothing at 
all. It is a wonderful life that we are living. 
It isa populous universe that we are in. Do 
not let your body deceive and fool vou. Do 
not doubt that which is going on above this 
world because you cannot see itor hear it. It 
is none the less there. 

What if some animal, some generous dog, 
should undertake to sit in judgment on courts, 
law ljbraries, and histories of institutions, and 
being clothed for the time with speech, should 
say to his fellow-generous dogs, ‘* Oh, you 
imagine that such things exist ; but there is 
no evidence to us of their existence !’’ A 
book is no evidence to a dog—not half so 
much evidence asa bone. For men that are 
living in their lower and animal conditions it 
ig easy to think, ‘‘ Where is your evidence ? 
We want some iacts.’’ That is, they want 
either to drag down truth to the low puddle in 
which they are living, or else they want to dis- 
believe that there is anything higher than the 
reach and reign of their own senses. I glory 
in believing that 1 am in the earlier stages of 
this unfolding, and that, much as I can under- 
stand and feel the truth as it reveals itself in 
matter and in mind, so far as it is accessible 
to the human mind, is only the outskirt, the 
far-distant trailing fringe, of that great world 
where truth mainly abides, and where men, 
developed and carried up, become denizens, 
and live ina state so high in activities that 1 
cannot imagine it, cannot conceive it— not in 
detail. 

I never saw one of the worlds in the milky 
way ; but I am told they are perfect orbs, 
Though I never saw one of them, I believe 
that they are worlds. So there are states of 
existence that I cannot measure nor define 
nor prove, but in which I believe. Astrono- 
mers tell us that while our sun is the centre of 
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this system, and the planets are but satellites 
around about the sun, there are evidences that 
the sun himself is but a satellite of another 
grander system, and that, little by little, 
through vast periods, it is moving round about 
some other centre. Nobody ever saw that 
centre ; nobody knowsanything about it ; and 
yet anybody can understand it and conceive it 
as a probability. So it is in regard to these 
higher conditions of existence ; but our terms 
are too limited to describe them. Earth is 
nothing as compared with a vast sphere such 
as that in which God dwells. He dwells in 
Eternity, in Infinity ; and we have no measure 
in our quickly-dying experience here in this 
world by which we can make the bounds and 
metes apparent to ourselves. It is a great 
thing to be living ; it is a great thing to be 
living in the midst of such a busy universe ; it 
is a great thing to be swept on in the proces- 
sion of affairs, unconscious, invisible, even 
disbelieved. 

All human importance, I remark once more, 
is derived from God, and from His evolution 
of the spiritual universe. The greatest men 
are insignificant in view of God and of the 
whole creation ; but the smallest man is im- 
portant considered as a part of God’s workman- 
ship, and as belonging to God’s great coming 
system. It should humble the proud, and it 
should inspire courage and hope in the hum- 
ble. Qur salvation is inconceivably important 
to us ; but what is it to the universe if you 
choose to count yourself unworthy of eternal 
life? Judged as the sum of your personal ex- 
perience, it is everything to you that you are 
to have life and immortality ; but in the in- 
finite reaches of Ged througn the eternal ages 
what is it? Suppose any man in pride says, 
‘*Who is God that I should serve Him? 
Where is the proof of it? I will have none of 
these things !’’ Have none of them? What 
matters it? Jf it matters nothing to you, it 
matters nothing to the universe. Accerding 
to the intent and inward meaning of the text, 
there is going on without our observation a 
strife and a struggle. It is not such a strife or 
struggle as comes with armed men or with 
the thrust of organized industry. It is not 
like anything that we know of in earth. After 
men die and go above, there is to be a process 
of cleansing them, as it were, of taking out of 
them the elements that are weakening the re- 
mains of the old earthly life, and of tuning 
them in themselves and to themselves. 

There are two tunings to every violin : one 
is the concord of its own strings, and the 
other is the concord of the whole instrument 
to the orchestra in which it is placed. We 
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have a very imperfect element of this tuning 
process in this life—the first. To attune q 
man in such a way as that he shall be open to 
the knowledge and sympathy of every conceiy- 
able form in which existence is found—that 
makes him part and parcel of the wondrous 
choir innumerable, the spirits of just men 
made perfect, in the vast realm of infinity, 

Is there no work going on beyond this life? 
Is there nothing to be done after the death of 
a man's body? Is there to be no spiritual in- 
struction, no higher unfolding? We must 
cut short the old-fashioned notion that there js 
a mechanical dying, and then a mechanical 
transition, and that everybody emerges into the 
other life and finds himself absolutely perfect, 
with nothing to do but to praise and love. 
Why, the variety is more transcendent, more 
joyful, more fruitful, more enticing. It 
touches our aspiration. It conforms to the 
things commanded upon earth, and helps a 
man’s faith when his reason staggers and fails, 

There is great light shown, by this whole 
passage, on death and dying. Death is the 
swelling of the seed that has lived here, that is 
dried up, and that is waiting for its planting, 
Death is the bursting of the bud in April that 
all winter long has lain tight bound within 
itself, waiting for its life of efflorescence, 
Death is entering on summer from the frigid 
zone. When you look at it in the light of 
this grander disclosure, this prophetic thought 
of the apostle, the wonder is that men want to 
live—that they do not hunger and thirst for 
dying. For death is coronation ; it is blos- 
soming ; it is stepping from bondage into 
liberty, from darkness into light ; it is going 
out of a prison-house into the glory of the 
Father's community. 1 know that nature 
calls for a good deal. 1 cry when my children 
die ; for a long time I cannot hear their names 
mentioned without sobs or crying ; but my 
higher reason condemns my lower weakness 
all the time. One thing I cannot bear. 1 do 
not rebuke anybody ; but 1 must tell the ful- 
ness of my own feelings. Whena child comes 
up to death, put the symbol ot joy and rejoic- 
ing round about it. When the hero goes, do 
not cover him with black, nor with any ot the 
circumstances that related to him here. — Chris- 
tianity, after a few thousand years, ought to 
have taught men that the going out of life is 
for honor and glory and immortality. If there 
be some poor wretch that has defiled life, and 
made people unhappy, and you want to put 
on black, _put it on for him; but for your 
mother, your father, your babe, your dearest 
one, do not defile the atmosphere of heaven, 
which is light, and whose garments are salva- 
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tion and beauty, with that which all the world 
over stands for the symbol of defeat or sorrow 
or trouble. You say, ‘‘ I feel better todo it.’’ 
Well, you ought not to feel better to do it. 
For, if there be one thing which should be 
called the Gate Beautiful, it is that gate which 
opens and lets your child, your wife, your 
mother, your sister, your brother into the 
heavenly land of light and liberty, 

Oh, that the angels would send down some 
of their habiliments with which we might robe 
ourselves, and come, on this side, as near as 
we can to them—if not without tears, yet with 
tears that are themselves lenses through which 
heaven comes nearer, and its joys beam upon 
our earthly sorrows, and take away their an- 
guish ! 

Now, this great busy universe, this steady 
flow of the stream of life, this great world- 
movement, this going on toward the other and 
the higher—who isin it? You, I, everybody. 
It is very different from the movement that we 
are familiar with on earth. We know very 
well that our globe is swinging around in its 
revolutions night and day ; and yet we never 
hear the whistling of it; nor have we any 
milestone by which we can judge of it. In- 
deed, nothing indicates that there is any mo- 
tion. We rise up, and sit down, and wear the 
flying silk, as if there was no wind made by 
the motion of the earth ; but it is going on all 
the time ; and there is a great uprising and 
movement ot life. All the world is moving 
on and up; and men’s thoughts, in the de- 
gree in which they are purified, are taking the 
upward way in which they, by and by converg- 
ing, will come into the land of light and life 
and joy, consciously or unconsciously. But 
they who sow to the flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption and death. You are in the 
great procession. You are sorting yourselves 
all the time. You that are living pure, high, 


and holy lives ef truth and benevolence ; you 
that are seeking God ; you that are in the at- 
mosphere of the coming life, inspired and 
lifted higher and higher by it—you are in the 
grandest procession that ever the imagination 
of man conceived ; but you that are dropping 


out of it, and on either side of it drifting away 
and behind, are in the saddest motion that the 
imagination of man can conceive. The just 
shall shine as the stars. The memory of the 
wicked shall rot. Which side do you want to 
belong to, the side of selfishness, the side of 
the flesh, the side of dust and dirt, or the side 
of the Spirit of God, being like Him, and 
working toward the fulness of that life which is 
in Him. Throughout all eternity will con- 
tinue the blessedness of those that are per- 
mitted to see His face. 

To-day we have the privilege of enrolling 
ourselves on the side of Christ—of entering 
again into our recognition of what He is and 
what He has done for us.  Self-sacrificing 
love is the meaning of this thing. For love's 
sake He suffered that you might be lifted 
through His suffering into love and purity. 
For you, therefore, that desire to be admitted 
into the intimacy of the inward life of Jesus 
Christ, there is a very simple and outward 
symbol here ; and all those that belong to any 
church, and all those that belong to no church, 
I invite, when the congregation is dismissed, 
to partake with us of these elements, provided 
they can do it inwardly and spiritually. Do 
not think that there is any charm in it, that 
this is an amulet, that you are any better or 
worse simply for the physical act of doing it ; 
but if, on the suggestion of the bread broken 
and the wine that represents the grape crushed, 
you can say, ‘* Lord, I would live Thy life, 1 
would be guided by Thee, | would be Thy 
disciple,’’ if you can come and make that 
simple pledge to Him, He knows your weak- 
ness, He knows how often you stagger and 
stumble, and yet He accepts the purpose, and 
lifts you up again, and nourishes you, and 
carries you forward step by step. Anybody 
present that desires to live a Christ-life, and is 
willing to take the simplest first step toward it 
—him I invite, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
to@ome to the table of our dying Lord, and 
begin if he has never begun before, or continue 
if feebly he has begun, that higher life of the 
soul, 
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IMPULSE, WILL, AND HABIT. 


DetiveERED BY Mr. BEECHER IN PiymouTH CHURCH, BrooxLyn, SunpAyY Mornina, 


Text : ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might; for there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave, whither thou goest.’’ — EccLEsiasTEs 
ix. 10. 


This passage is, in general, a command to 
continuance of industry and to energy ; but it 
has the air of sudden inspiration, as of an im- 
pulse ; as if life opened, and the end of it and 
the space intermediate seemed so short that the 
writer was seized with an impulse of instruc- 
tion, and urged men to energy and to industry. 
It is in this last view that I selected it. 

Connected with activity and practical life 
there are three modes or conditions of mind — 
impulse, will or purpose, and habit. ‘They are 
not separate ; they are related to each other ; 
they grow out of each other, and they never 
should be separated absolutely from each 
other. Impulse, or emotion, represents the 
genetic point, the origin of moral conduct, the 
method by which it becomes practical. This 
at length is changed to a will form ; and then, 
that the stridency of the will may not weary, 
there is the commutation of it into habit. 
These represent three stages of experience, 
and represent a good deal more, as I shall try 
to show before I am done. 

Impulse is a sudden development of feeling 
with degrees of force. ‘The term itself carries 
with it, latently, an idea of outspring, of force. 
It is the clear, distinct working of a desire, of 
whatever kind, primarily of the lower form, 
and at last of the higher. In the order of 
time impulse is primitive. It was with the 
1ace primitive. ‘There was a time when men 
were animals of impulse, As _ civilizatfon 
dawned, and the civilizing elements were more 
and more mixed with the waywardness of life, 
they became creatures of purpose, of design, 
of will. ‘The higher and the better of them, 
after a time, learned the secret, empirically, 
perhaps practically, ot commuting a definite 
purpose into a fixed habit, which is the last 
step of evolution—unless you make the final 
step the inclusion of them all together in still 
a higher sphere. Impulse comes in children 
before will and a long way before habit. It 
belongs, in its primitive state, on the whole, 
to the animal appetites and passions. It has 
a later and much larger scope ; but in the be- 
ginning it is impulse. ‘The child frets and 
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shows its uneasiness ; the child is irritable and 
angry, and shows temper; and my dear old 
father, believing in original sin, and that all 
men by the fall in Adam lost al! holiness and 
all power of doing good, used to say, ** There 
you see the corrupt nature ; it breaks out in 
childhood ; it begins at the very beginning,” 
But as life develops and impulses rise higher 
they are moralized, and finally even spiritual- 
ized. 

In rude and early national life we see the 
same thing. Designiscasual ; impulse is uni- 
versal. It works in the lower forms of national 
life, in the history of the unfolding of the race, 
as it works in the household in children. It 
works with fear, with combativeness, with 
pleasure, with mirth, and with love in its more 
circumscribed forms. . Thus the household, 
being itself a miniature of that which is taking 
place upon national life everywhere, we see 
that in the earlier stages we are children of feel- 
ing, of impulse. In Oriental nations it rules 
the life all the way through ; and whatever 
else may have been developed, constitutes to 
the end a very significant element and a very 
enriching one. Weighed in the scales of politi- 
cal economy, Orientalism is of poor account ; 
but weighed in the scales of higher manhood 
it has a great many lessons which Occidental 
nations might imitate. In Oriental nations 
impulse rules the life, and in all active nations 
it is a strong feature. 

The second element is will or purpose. 
What is will? I do not know, I recognize it 
when I see it or feel it; but what its com- 
ponent elements are, psychologically, I do not 
know ; and after reading multitudes of books, 
Ido not think anybody else does. But that 
there is a determining state of feeling, together 
with intellect, in the soul, there can be no 
doubt ; and we may as well call it zvz//, or pur- 
pose, as anything else. It is that which gives 
direction to the inind, and is itself directed by 
the impulses out of which, or by the combina- 
tions of which, it lives. In the state of will 
emotion turns to intellect, and uses experi- 
ence. Whatever the desire may be that has 
sprung up, the moment the man changes it 
into a purpose he is obliged to select, in 
some sort, the direction and character of that 
purpose, determining how he means to work 
it out; for it brings in an element of future 
time. It institutes the methods to be pursued, 
and fixes the mind on the end to be gained, 
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and on the means by which that end may be 
gained. ‘ ; 

This is a very important stage of experi- 
ence; and it is that which is indispensable to 
give unity or continuity to impulse. Impulse 
springs up, and, like a spark, dies out ; but 
purpose brings brand to brand, feeds the fire, 
and keeps its luminosity and heat steadily 
going. It gives unity to action, as I have said. 
It does not trust to moods at all, knowing that 
they come and go like tides. It even excites 
impulse, which first excited it; for all will 
grows out of emotions ; and if guided by the 
intellect, interfused by those methods by which 
the impulses are gratified, not only once or 
twice, but continuously in the future, it is the 
mainspring of industry. It connects indystry 
with industry. Will power is the purpose that 
sees the line of action between things, organizes 
it, and carries iton. Unless there were some 
such determining, connecting element, man’s 
life would be like a bushel of marbles, simple 
impulses in juxtaposition, but not an organic 
unity. 

But both impulse and will may grow weary. 
As the will springs out of emotion, emotion 
being evanescent, so the will is obliged to 
operate over a long period. You cannot plant 
the apple-seed to-day and pluck the apples to- 
morrow ; there are years that come between. 
You cannot sow your wheat in the autumn 
and reap it before the winter. ‘The winter 
broods it, and the spring reaps it. So in life, 
the element of time grows more and more im- 
portant as you rise in organic existence. 

Now, the will, that it may not fade out, 
forms itself into habit. What is habit? It is 
to be described, but not to be defined. Habit 
introduces another element—the automatic. 
We say of things, ‘‘ They do themselves.’’ 
That is true of many impulses ; they develop 
themselves. But by and by, under certain 
training, these impulses form habits ; and in- 
stead of requiring external incitements, which 
originally developed the impulses, and instead, 
also, of having an ever-brooding purpose in 
view, the brain —if you call the mind the brain 
—learns to go on doing, either with a latent 
force, or altogether without any further stimu- 
lus. When a man first sets type he knows 
what he wants for a letter. That is one proc- 
ess. He is aware that it is in a particular 
compartment of the case, and he takes it out, 
and feels for the nick, to know which end up 
to putit, and puts it that way, performing three 
several operations. Little by little, as he goes 
on through the weary days, the process be- 
comes, as it were, absorbed into itself, till, see- 
ing an expert compositor at the case to-day, 
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there is no will, no intelligence in it. What 
is there in it? Habit, What is that habit? 
It is the parts that are operating it, doing it 
out of themselves. Without the recognition 
of the will, or the purpose of the will, it is au- 
tomatic, self-done. And when an expert puts 
his hand to the case, your eye cannot follow 
the rapidity with which he will compose in this 
way. The beginning of it was at every step a 
thought and a purpose, but the completion of 
it has abolished thought and purpose. The 
muscle and the mind work together automati- 
cally. 

The complex elements, then, necessary for 
the purpose and the will, acquire a tendency 
to go on without special stimulus. The mind, 
acting of itself, greatly condenses action and 
greatly augments facility and power. 

If one has had lumbago or sciatica there is 
nothing in the world that restores him so 
quickly to conscious childhood as to try to 
walk ; for if he makes the least unbalance he 
is cut down as if with a red-hot scythe ; and 
the consequence is that he studies the surface 
of the ground! Behold him that ran and 
leaped without any trouble trying the ground 
to see if it be level, and going on to feel and 
try. it again, thus proving his way at every 
step, as a little child proves its way, holding 
on to that chair, this wall, and soon. See 
how nearly he is carried back again, under 
such circumstances, to those initial periods 
when every action was the result of a thought, 
a perception, and a purpose. 

Could this vast complicated organism of 
active life go on if it were not that there were 
reserved somewhere in the storehouse of pos- 
sibilities a means of condensing—I had almost 
said of drawing out—thought, emotion, pur- 
pose? You come to a state of mind in which 
you can be carrying on compiex operations 
without being conscious that you are thinking 
of them, even. I have known ministers that 
were reading chapters in the Bible while they 
were thinking of pew rents! They had not 
the slightest idea what they were reading ; but, 
having formed that habit, they went on auto- 
matically. 

This automatic condition which lies at the 
root of habit is of transcendent importance in 
physical things, in all industrial matters, in 
art, in moral relations. The mind becomes 
like a machine, which, when first started, must 
have the valves opened by the engineer’s hand, 
but which has inter-connecting rods, such that 
when once it has begun it opens and shuts its 
own valves, and runs night and day, so long 
as it is supplied with water and fuel. Habit, 
as in the case of mechanical actions, should, 
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when applied to the foot, to the hand, to the 
head, or to the mind, condense in itself both 
emotion and will. It does. All strong emo- 
tion is evanescent ; and if it cannot commute 
itself into some permanent form it speedily 
runs out. In the beginning love—the largest, 
the most effluent, the noblest of all the mind’s 
emotions—rises and flames and pours itself 
abroad. Then it is that men see angels. 
Then it is that man feels ecstasies, But the 
vears flow on, with cares, and sorrows, and 
multiplied labor and infirmity ; and the old 
husband looks into the homely brown face of 
the wife, and is there any great lifting up of 
the horizon? Notatall. Then has love been 
strangled by duty? Is there none? There 
never was so much; but it has been com- 
muted. It has changed from an emotion into 
an action, into a habit, into a will-power. 

Talk about young love! One could desire 
to be young again, unless he had loved when 
he was old, for the brightness and the beauty 
of the early feeling ; but ah! there is no such 
depth, no such width, no such treasure, as in 
those later years, when every thought, every 
feeling springs out of that latent love quality, 
which, uniting men once, unites them forever 
and forever. 

It becomes, then, of the highest practical 
force in life—-the commuted emotion—when it 
takes on purpose, and purpose itself is con- 
densed into regular habit. Do you suppose 
that any man, seeing one perishing, or seeing 
the gash of the assassin’s blow, and the life 
ebbing away, would not be stirred instantly to 
emotion? Why, one feels himself to be four- 
fold a man by anything like that, whether it be 
to defend the victim, or to seize him, and carry 
him for rescue into the adjoining hospital. 
But there comes the spectacled surgeon, calm 
as a snowy morning, who looks upon the pa- 
tient, and says, ‘‘ The artery is cut ; it must 
be held,’’ and puts his hand as if into a sugar- 
bowl taking out sweets, and with a scalpel lays 
bare the wound, and prepares it for sewing, 
and closes it up, and goes away wiping his 
hands, and picks up his book to read again ; 
and one looking on, says, ‘‘ It is a man of no 
feeling; he is as cold as an icicle.’’ He 
seems so because in him the intensity of emo- 
tion, which in the beginning every one has, 
has been condensed into a purpose and into 
a habit. There is more sensibility, oftentimes, 
under a surgeon’s hand, than there is among 
those spectators that faint and go away—a 
good deal more. It is in this power, where 
life, like a miser, stores its treasures, and 
counts them over and over again, that habit 
takes on its highest forms of practice, as in self- 
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government. When persons are very nervous, 
very quick, their nerves, like effluent perfumes, 
require to be stopped up. In meeting oppog- 
tions or disagreeableness they are liable to go 
off instantly under the impulse of emotion. 
but they learn, moving among people of dif. 
ferent dispositions, to ‘maintain an equable 
countenance, a sweet speech, and a decorous 
conduct, so that self-government is going on, 
repressing or inciting, restraining or inspiring, 
It is the work of habit. It is not done with 
purpose. They do not think, when they stand 
in the midst of ribaldry and revelry or provo- 
cation, ‘‘ Now, I must be self-controlled .’ — 
not at all. Self-control goes on of itself, as 
the result of thinking and habit. 

But where most we need habit is in the de- 
velopment of moral qualities. A true Chris- 
tian is like a well-plumbed house. He has 
but to turn on the light, and it is there always, 
He has but to turn on the faucet, and rivers and 
wells are at his service. An untrained man is 
like a family in the lower countries, where he 
has to go to the distant spring to bring in every 
bucket of water that he uses for culinary pur- 
poses ; and what we want is not to have to 
pump up right feeling, at the right time, but 
to have the right feeling, as it were, in the very 
structure of the soul, so that we have it always 
when needed. A man who has no patience 
but that which comes from instant reflection 
will have very little; but a man who has 
trained his patience so that it acts through 
habit automatically will, perhaps, not have the 
reputation of being patient ; but if not, it is 
because the work is so perfect. It is the art 
of art to conceal art. 

If this is true in regard to that part of our emo- 
tion which develops itself in society, how much 
more important is it that we should recognize 
its truth in regard to conscience, the spirit of 
generosity, benevolence, humility, and meek- 
ness! To have all these qualities during the 
progress of a revival of religion is not infre- 
quent. Then men come out and are more 
lovely than we ever dreamed they were ; but 
their loveliness is a production for which there 
has been special machinery, Fortunate are 
they that under such circumstances develop 
these rarer, higher moral traits. But in a 
great church and congregation like this, how 
few there are that automatically practise meek- 
ness and gentleness! When we see a sweet 
and serene face (and the whiteness of the face 
always seems to me to represent the higher 
clarity of the brain in those that live by thought 
and moral emotion: it is the white linen of 
the saints)—when we see one that is serene 
and gentile everywhere and always, we are apt to 
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say, ‘* Well, if she were in my place, I think 
she would havea different sort of disposition.’’ 

Certainly she would, if she had yours ; but she 

has gone through, perhaps, with easier suscep- 

tibility, a training which gives to meekness the 

form of habit—settledness. It is there waiting 

{or attack ; it does not require to be rubbed 

up, to be inflamed, to be lifted into potency ; 

it is there always waiting. 

That which is true of gentleness ought also 
to be true of generosity. There are a great 
many generous people that are not liberal, and 
there are a great many liberal people that are 
not generous. A man is liberal when, taking 
a large view, he follows his higher judgment in 
regard to objects of relief or of donation. He 
does not need to see; he has a large circum- 
spection of causes and influences, and so he 
is liberal. But a man that is generous gener- 
ally follows his senses. He wants to hear the 
cry, to see the poverty, to feel the loss. Any- 
thing that he can hear, and see, and feel, and 
observe, he has the impulse of kindness tow- 
ard, and that is being generous. <A _ great 
many men are very hard and cold: they are 
liberal, but they have no generosity, and 
they have no credit for being even liberal. On 
the other hand, a great many persons are gen- 
erous, and would give a cow to a widow that 
had lost one ; but they would not give a shil- 
ling to a church, especially in the West, ora 
cent toa missionary among the heathen. They 
do not believe insuch things! ‘‘ Bring things 
home to my door and I will be liberal.’’ I 
beg your pardon—you will be generous, and 
not liberal ; for generosity is the senses work- 
ing with kindness, while liberality is faith 
working with kindness, which is very much 
larger. 

Now, these higher qualities—generosity and 
liberality—ought to come into that condition 
in which they act of themselves, and not upon 
special pressure or urgency. ‘‘ The Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver.’’ The apostle urges 
men to give ‘‘ not grudgingly.’”’ 

To extract a tooth from a man’s mouth is 
sometimes a great deal easier than it would be 
to extract from his pocket a hundred dollars 
or a dollar. It is an operation, Yet, in a 
highly trained and a truly advanced Christian 
life, not only are these moral qualities not rare, 
but they have taken on the form of habit and 
automatism. 

What a radiant way that is of living! How 
different from his former self a man is when 
he is filled out in all the proportions of knowl- 
edge and habit, and when from his mind there 
come forth perpetually these spontaneous 
streams of life and goodness! When great 


waves come the mind learns to act without 
thought and without impulse. In other words, 
it has swallowed them both, and commuted 
them into the nature of an automatic condition. 

Now, a word or two of criticism and of sug- 
gestion arising out of this distinction between 
impulse, will and habit. ‘There has sprung up 
an idea among many that men, in order to 
have the benefit of permanency, ought not to 
indulge in, or avail themselves of, impulses. 
There come periods in communities in which 
the spirit seems, like a gentle wind, to ruffle 
the whole surface of life. And men, by some 
strange dew descending from above, are giving 
forth the odor and fragrance of flowers. The 
young are tender, the thoughtless are drawn to 
listen, there are all the incipient stages of what 
are called ‘‘ revivals of religion,’’ and meetings 
multiply, and songs abound, and strange emo- 
tions are developed, in all of which I believe ; 
but there are many excellent men who stand 
and look upon such developments, and say : 
‘‘Ah, these things will come and go; they 
will rise and set. I want solid piety—some- 
thing that does not need the bellows of a per- 
petual service to keep it kindled and make it 
break into flame.” 

Parents say, in regard to their children, 
when they see in them moods of susceptibility 
in regard to religious things, ‘‘ Well, 1 hope 
it will last.”’ 1 hope it won’t. They say, 
** Wait till we see what comes of it.’’ Well, 
if you wait to see what comes of it, nothing 
will come of it, probably. It is to be culti- 
vated, or accepted at the first stage, and out of 
emotion will come, step by step, feeble pur 
pose ; and out of purpose, or practical devel- 
opment, little by little, will come use, habit, 
the automatic condition. All things that are 
of any great validity spring first from impulse 

If you analyze the more complex states, I 
think you will find that they run back to some 
form of desire, some form of emotion—fear, 
combativeness, or what not. Even high moral 


’ qualities frequently spring, in their beginning, 


in their genesis, from most unworthy passional 
states ; but they develop and go on to higher 
conditions. 

Now, that any congregation or community 
should rest upon mere emotion is a thing very 
much to be regretted ; and they that have the 
inspiration and teaching of the community are 
very much to blame if, because emotion of 
itself burns out quickly, they discourage it. It 
is like discouraging a child to walk, and say- 
ing, ‘‘ You shall not walk until you learn to 
walk strongly.’’ It is like saying to a boy that 
is learning to swim, ‘* You shall not go into 
ihe water until you have learned.’’ All the 
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higher states come from the natural unfolding 
of successive stages from lower to higher. I 
love to see in a worshipping congregation, and 
among the young, emotion. Rejoice in it. 
Shelter it as a wick is sheltered by the hand 
from the wind that would blow it out. Multi- 
ply such states. Let them go on toa higher 
condition. Allow them to evolve and pass on 
fq a more permanent form. Therefore, where 
churches are organized for the purpose of dis- 
crediting these transitory and emotional states, 
I think they are not wise, but unnatural. 

A revival of religion is a revival of impulse 
in its earlier stages. If emotion, however, is 
taught, in any church, to lead on to a higher 
state, and the Church is drilled to it; if the 
extraordinary work that is performed in a re- 
vival of religion is a part of the daily and 
weekly routine of church life, we can conceive 
that a church may be in such a state, that, so 
far as its own self is concerned, it will always 
live in what is better than a revival. The term 
revival is usually attached to the freshness of 
the beginning impulse ; whereas a condensed 
methodical church life ought to have it in the 
whole force and continuity of habit. I hold 
that where a church is living a really Christian 
life there is nothing so converting as for per- 
sons from without to come into the community 
of that church and see its piety. We hear 
enough about piety—there are sermons and 
instructions enough on that subject ; but the 
most converting influence, I believe, to-day, 
under heaven, is that which is brought to bear 
upon a sinner who, let alone, not exhorted, 
not tormented or compelled, stands in the 
midst of a prayer-meeting or conference-meet- 
ing, and hears the testimony of Christian men 
who, unconscious, without any other purpose 
than that of unfolding the rich treasure of the 
experience that is in them, open up what the 
Lord has done for them, what God’s grace has 
wrought upon their sorrows, what the divine 
sustaining power has been to them in their 
troubles, and how the Lord has lifted up the 
light of his countenance upon them when they 
were set aside on beds of sickness. A man 
listening to the actuality of real religion has a 
work performed on him that no amount of 
pulpit exhortation could ever secure. 

So, impulse ripened is better than impulse 
raw ; but impulse raw is better than nothing ; 
and through every stage of unfolding impulse 
ought to be continued ; there are certain ele- 
ments in it that are like the leaves of a tree. 
The fruit could not ripen if it were not for the 
freshly-coming leaves. 

When, on the other hand, training without 
impulse is resorted to, where men have fixed 
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habits of belief, of conduct, and of duty, they 
are apt to become hard, mechanical, uninter- 
esting, their life being all routine, and no ip- 
novation. Indeed, they become afraid of new 
things. They fear variety. They love to hear 
the old sounds. They like what is called 
**sound doctrine,’’ which, half the time, is 
the doctrine of sound. ‘They are afraid of any 
variation, for they do not know where it will 
lead to. It will not lead to somnolency, as 
what may be called the hard and fixed methods 
do too frequently. What we want is to unite 
the advantages that come from all these three 
elements in the machinery of the mind—ever. 
fresh variety, springing from impulse ; then 
fixity, or the organization of impulse into 
practical results ; and then will, in the form of 
automatic conduct. When a man has these 
he is built up in all the departments of life, so 
that he serves himself with the greatest ease, 
and exerts the widest influence upon others— 
and that, too, with agreeableness, with cheer, 
which is one of the most beneficent elements 
of Christian life. 

The apostle says that for a just man nobody 
would die, but that peradventure for a good 
man some one might be found to die. What 
is the difference between a just man and a 
good man? A just man may stand like an 
icicle ; he may repel rather than attract ; he is 
fixed in one or two elements ; there is no re- 
curring impulse in his justice; it does not 
swell and contract like the tides ; it does not 
go out and come roaring back ; it lacks variety ; 
it has almost the constancy of fate in it ; but 
a good man, a good-natured man, is a man 
whose mind is all the time bubbling over with 
strong impulses, and impulses along the line 
of fixed habits. For such a man there is sym- 
pathy, love, co-operation, and rejoicing. 

So the true church, it seems to me, is a 
church that is not fixed except in inward 
moods ; that is always conscientious, always 
generous, always just, always spiritual ; and 
that is perpetually showing these higher quali- 
ties in meekness and humanity, which it wears 
like a garment. 

But, on the other hand, such a church has 
not only emotion ripened into habit, but the 
liberty that comes from spontaneity and indi- 
vidual variety. One may have in the com- 
munion of a church like this every form of 
genius, in all its developments ; he may have 
liberty of thought and liberty of feeling ; he 
may have all forms and shapes of imagination, 
mirth, and humor; he may have whatever 
qualities blossom like spring upon the black 
barrenness of winter. People would say of 
such achurch, ‘‘ What do they believe there ?”’ 
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They believe in goodness ; they believe in 
puilding men into the image of Christ Jesus. 
‘* But are they orthodox ?’’ Yes, if it is ortho- 
dox to live a life of faith and love. ‘‘ But are 
they orthodox in doctrine ?’’ They are ortho- 
dox in life, and you can judge which is the 
more important, life or catechism. The liv- 
ing church is not the Church that is the most 
regular. ‘There is in it a great deal of expan- 
sion, a great deal of come and go, Ifa vine 
isripe it may need to be pruned some ; but 
what if it does throw a branch over the garden- 
wall. If that branch hangs full of purple clus- 
ters let it hang, even though it is outside of 
the garden. Give life a chance to develop ; 
give it nobility, expansion, emotion ; see that 
itis not a mere set of experiences for produc- 
ing transient emotion. While there is liberty, 
and fresh and continuous free play, see to it 
that they are exercised in such a way as to 
form habit and purpose. ‘The inside ought to 
be embodying itself on the outside all the 
time ; that is, the feelings should be taking on 
the form of action all the time—not grudging 
action, as when a man wakes up, and says to 
himself, ‘‘ I liked to have forgotten my duty.’’ 
Let them be developed into the automatic 
stage, as where a man does his duty without 
knowing that it is his duty, and does it out of 
himself, as the result of rightness of habit—of 
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that higher power which comes into the mind 
of those who are truly educated, and carries up 
to the top all the force and regularity of the 
trained higher impulses. 

This is my idea of the Church. It is a 
church such as I never have organized, and 
never have seen, but it is the Church of the 
future. It is not going to be a poor, meagre 
thing, open to attack, filled with insincerities— 
a kind of hospital where men would like to go 
occasionally on errands of charity, but would 
not like to live. It is the Church that is spoken 
of as Christ’s bride—the glorious Church ; the 
queen of the heavens. It is no mere dewy 
church, whose morning’ sun drinks up the 
moisture of the night’s distilling. It is no 
church of warriors fighting—fighting each 
other, as they have no foreign enemy. It is 
no church of philosophical principles ; and yet 
it is full of them, and it uses them, but not as 
a despot’s rod over the head of anybody else. 
A church in communion with God ; a church 
whose life is the whole eternal life of God; a 
church whose very centre impulse, like the 
heart in the body, is love ; a church which is 
free, elastic, full of variety, filled with cohesion, 
and charity, and good works—such a church 
will come in the future. It is the Church of 
love made practical and universal. 


FEAR OR LOVE. 


Detiverep By Mr. BeecHer IN PrymoutH Cuurcu, Brooxtyn, Sunpay Mornine, 
January 16, 1887. 


Text : ‘‘ Now I Paul myself beseech you by 
the meekness and gentleness of Christ.’’— 
2Cor. x. 1. ‘* There is no fear in love ; but 
perfect love casteth out fear : because fear hath 
torment. He that feareth is not made perfect 
in love,’’—1 Jno, iv. 18. ‘*Come unto Me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. ‘Take My yoke upon you, 
and learn of Me ; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart : and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For My yoke is easy, and My burden is light.’’ 
—Marr. xi. 28-30. 

From these passages, which fairly represent 
the whole genius of the Gospel as an influence 
in the recovery of man to holiness, I deduce 
the fact that an appeal to the feelings of hope, 
love and moral duty is the highest method, 
and that fear, while it is a motive and instru- 
ment of education, is the lowest, and is adapted 


chiefly to the animal conditions of the individ- 
ual and of the race. Fear is a constitutional 
quality. You can see its origin. Though 
we may not know why the world was made as 
it has been, we can see that, as it has been 
made, destructiveness has walked parallel with, 
and in equal steps with, constructiveness ; that 
life and death are as closely bound to each 
other as the substance and the shadow ; that 
in the earlier periods of the human race fear 
is an eye-opener, a watcher, a sentinel, an 
alarmist ; and that but for this men would 
perish, almost, in their very origin. It is the 
earliest motive, and is all that pertains to physi- 
cal and earthly well-being. 

As you go down below the human race into 
the animal kingdom, fear is almost the only 
motive. When you come to wild animals, 
they that train them say you can never control 
the ferocious creatures except under the influ- 
ence of fear, and that the more intelligent 
ones, such as the elephant, never can be man- 
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aged without the prodding of fear if the keeper 
is to be safe. 

As you rise to the human family, the lowest 
and most savage are controlled by fear princi- 
pally—not by virtue, not by morality, not by 
laws, economies or inspirations, but simply by 
pnysical force and fear. In its nature, fear is 
mainly a revelation of danger or of loss. It 
incites to the prevention of danger, and thus is 
dissuasive, but never attractive. It pushes men 
away trom the things below that would whelm 
them, but it never draws men upward one 
single step, except through simple, conscious 
fear of danger and loss. 

I have read the Ten Commandments in 
your hearing, in order to call your attention to 
the fact that they were primitive, archaic. They 
are just as necessary to-day as they ever were, 
because society is made up of a section of every 
element in human life that has ever existed. 
‘The bottom isSodom and Gomorrah ; the top 
is, as it were, the very threshold of heaven ; 
and there is every grade between. There isa 
place for the Ten Commandments aside from 
their philosophical revelation. There is yeta 
very large part of the population of the globe 
that has risen no higher than the dominant 
nol, Of the Ten Commandments, eight are 
simply, ‘* Thou shalt not.’’ The command, 
or the fear, of disobedience does not draw men 
up to any higher qualities. It tends to dis- 
suade men from evil, but not to persuade them 
to good. ‘There is a flavor of fear, to be sure, 
imparted to every part of a man’s spiritual and 
moral nature and sentiment. ‘Thisis true, not 
simply of fear, but also of combativeness and 
destructiveness. In their primitive sphere and 
earliest development, they act in and of them- 
selves, and are a sense of danger, and a ten- 
dency to repel danger ; but, as society develops, 
and the danger disappears, and there isa guard 
of the police, of the magistrate, of the army, 
men are no longer under the necessity of such 
a feeling as combativeness and destructive- 
ness inspire. ‘Then they do not go out ; they 
merely, as it were, become an undertone to all 
the higher moral sentiments. ‘There is com- 
bativeness throughout the whole economy of 
the mind; but instead of being a fighting 
quality, it is simply a quality of force. In 
conscience it gives intense conscientiousness. 
Auxiliary to love, it gives the strongest inspira- 
tions of love. The great moral elements in a 
man that has no combativeness and destruc- 
tiveness will be extremely inoperative ; whereas 
in a man that has in his constitution the energy 
and force of combativeness and destructiveness 
the basilar qualities become auxiliary finally 
io the higher moral inspirations. When they 
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die out in their own direct efforts and labor, 
they remain to give power to the higher qual. 
ities that are developed, and that constitute the 
basis of civilization and Christianized life, 

Fear, then, acts as a sentiment ; and there 
is a fear of conscience—that is to say, in its 
own sphere conscience is made watchful and 
sensitive by fear of wrong. Fear underneath 
love makes it watchful, solicitous and appre- 
hensive ; as love in the mother, in the father, 
in friendship. Lest love or its interests be 
harmed, men areafraid. To the love of praise, 
to self-esteem, to pride and vanity, is given, 
also, this inspiration of fear, that each of these 
qualities, in its own sphere, may be sh irpened 
and heightened. In short, lest any of the ends 
and aims of high quality be diverted, fear isa 
kind of sub-bass for them, on which the nobler 
and more beautiful melodies of life roll, as upon 
the ocean the ship rolls. 

It may be said, then, first, that the realm for 
fear, as a motive, as an instrument in Civiliza- 
tion, is the lower sphere ot human experiences ; 
and that it is a dissuasive and preventive of evil, 
rather than a persuasive and attraction to that 
which is good. Practically, this is the senti- 
ment of mankind. Men do not yet believe it 
as a philosophy, and certainly they do not be- 
lieve it as a theology ; but, as a practical evo- 
lution in actual life, it stands in the conscious- 
ness of men, and in the public sentiment of the 
race. There are many things that are recog- 
nized as true in public sentiment which have 
not yet entered into the philosophy of theology, 
1 think theology is fought, in our day, not so 
much for being wrong as for being poor and 
meagre--in the things that it does not teach, 
rather in the things which it teaches wrongly. 

Practically, as I have said, this is the senti- 
ment of civilized society. It is witnessed, as 
] have also said, in the Commandments, and 
in the use of the world. It is the natural de- 
velopment of the family. When our children 
are in their earliest state, by actual physical 
preventiveness we interfere between them and 
the candle, between them and _ th iter, be- 
tween them and the stairs; for although a 
child falling down the stairs learns a great les- 
son of life, it is not necessary that it should 
learn itin that way. In the very earliest stages 
we interpose the hand, and it might be contin- 
ued longer than it is often. As the child grows 
up, we begin to bear upon him the motives of 
shame, of praise or of affection. Woe is that 
household where the child of ten years only 
fears the dark room, the absent meal and the 
chastisement of the flesh rather than the 
mother’s wish. Such a child is one in which 
the animal predominates over the social and 
























moral. Aswe bring our children up to fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, the sentiments of loyalty 
begin to have power with them—loyalty to 
theircompanions, They understand them, and 
move with them. ‘That is their community. 
They begin to manifest loyalty to truth and 
honor, if they be brought up under fortunate 
circumstances. ‘These qualities, once begin- 
ning to develop in the young mind, hold them 
aloof from temptations, and keep them in the 
upper sphere far more than, in the earlier life, 
do punishments, deprivations, threats, fears, It 
is easier to manage a child after his moral 
nature begins to sprout. It is a great deal 
easier to guide him then. ‘The motives that 
control him are higher and more influential. 

That which is true of a family (that we gov- 
em by physical coercion or by fear in the very 
lowest stages, and that gradually these slough 
off in the presence of higher, purer, and nobler 
motives) likewise takes place in society, al- 
though much more slowly and much more in- 
effectually. ‘Those things which in the very 
lowest department men mostly fear—loss of 
money, loss of food and drink, and loss of lib- 
erty—die out as motives as society rises, and as 
men of high, pure, moral nature develop their 
influence. We laugh at men that are religious 
because they are afraid their business will be 
injured if they are not. Everybody scorns 
them. They are acting under the fear of loss. 
As we go still further on, we scorn a religion 
that is based on fear. It is not yet true re- 
ligion. Love casts out fear ; and love is the 
only religion that is worth having on earth, 

This general truth enters into the sentiments 
of all the great crowning virtues of life. What 
would you think of a purity that only existed 
by fear of the consequences of its sacrifice— 
the loss of friends and the loss of - place? 
There is such a thing as a love of purity that 
is as sweet as concord is to the musician's ear. 
It is not the dread of loss, the fear of results, 
that makes a noble soul pure; it is pure be- 
cause it loves purity. The same is true in re- 
gard to truth. I know it is best that a man 
should speak the truth ; but the des¢ best is al- 
ways that the truth is sweet to him—truth in 
the inward part. If you are afraid to lie be- 
cause it will hurt your reputation or your busi- 
ness, you might just as well lie, before God, 
as to be kept from it only by the servile influ- 
ence of fear; but a true and purified nature 
would not lie under any conditions. Christ 
did not speak the truth on account of any re- 
sponsibility, or any foresight of results. ‘Truth 
was in Him; He was truth. 

So of honor. There is a spurious honor in 
which men do, or refuse to do things in life 
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from custom, or from their probable result 
upon public sentiment, or upon their clerical 
opportunities. They are afraid to be manly, 
and are unmanly through fear. They are 
afraid to be pure and high-minded, because 
it may clash with their opening prosperity ; 
but we all see that this is adulterate honor— 
not honor of the highest and most lustrous 
kind. So, also, of love. We are so jealous 
of love, that we will not permit it even to 
work with lower motives ; and a man of great 
sensibility, if he meet one whom he could 
love for herself, but who is an_ heiress, an 
inheritor of millions, says to himself, *‘ I can- 
not afford to allow myself to love her and have 
everybody think that I have married, not for 
genuine and disinterested love, but for pelf.’’ 
That feeling is salutary, though I would not 
have an angel neglected and punished out of 
wedded society because she has the misfortune 
to be rich ; andI do not think we are in much 
danger of that kind of thing. We can very 
clearly understand that love is jealous, and that 
no man should receive, and no woman ought 
to receive, affiancing love except upon the con- 
dition that it is unadulterated by the lowet 
motives. As the individual goes up, as the 
family goes up, as society itself goes up, as the 
various higher qualities of life are more and 
more developed, you see that they tend to 
slough and throw off the lower motives—the 
animal side of inspiration. 

Hence, fear is not to be expunged from ed- 
ucation, We are not saying that no man in 
preaching the Gospel should appeal to motives 
of fear. We recognize them. We recognize 
the mordant bath into which fabrics are cast, 
to give them color and gloss; but we do not 
want it to appear after they are dressed and 
finished ; we keep that out of sight as belong- 
ing to the very lowest stage of construction. 
So, in the formation of life there is a period of 
time when, in our youth, or even later than 
that, fear comes in legitimately ; when it does its 
work ; but it is the lowest work ; it is the work 
which we need to have done by reason of our 
weakness morally, and our strength physically 
and animally. ‘The necessity for it marks the 
inferior condition of those to whom it is ap- 
plied. Move them in any other way if possi- 
ble ; move them by the very highest motives, 
if possible ; but if you cannot move them to 
good thus, then do it by the next class below, 
still seeking their unfolding and their excel- 
lence. If that cannot be made effectual, then 
resort to the next lower, and so on down to the 
very lowest. A man that goes to heaven to 
escape hell is one of those men that will enter 
heaven ‘‘ so as by fire.”’ 
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Fear, then, is to be expunged neither from 
education nor from preaching. The necessity 
of it, however, marks the inferior condition 
of the soul to which it is effectually applied. 
Inferior developments of spiritual power may 
still need this grim nurse; but it is not a 
credit ; and the necessity for it in a theologi- 
cal system, or in the missionary work, is sim- 
ply anecessity that comes, not from high moral 
consideration, but from the desperate condition 
of the diseases to which the human mind is in- 
cident. The real moral development is always 
away from the lower forms of fear, and always 
toward the attractivity, if I may so say, of 
moral qualities. Our advance is in the direc- 
tion of abandoning fear and living by hope, by 
love, by faith. 

The distinctive quality, therefore, of this age, 
I remark, in view of this brief analysis, is that 
it is, morally speaking, a transition period be- 
tween fear and love. Neither predominates 
yet. The predominance is fitful, alternative, 
sometimes of fear, undue harshness, dynamic 
influence, and sometimes of a contesting love 
that overflows, neither of them exactly follow- 
ing philosophy, and neither of them knowing 
its own bounds and departments. 

Churches are divided upon this subject. 
Some men are preaching, in their rawest way, 
the old doctrines of punishment. Multitudes 
of men are preaching the doctrine of a future 
retribution in those forms and similitudes and 
figures that were necessary to wake up the low 
and animal appetites of men. Many a man is 
preaching to men as if they were asses, oxen, 
wild steeds to be managed by whip, spur, har- 
ness or what not. Overagainst them come the 
men of sentiment and poetry, who denounce 
this stormy preaching of hell and damnation, 
and preach of things airy and beautiful and 
weak. Then there is the rigorous orthodox, 
who derides the sentimentalists ; and the senti- 
mentalists want nothing to do with the vulgar 
orthodox. So there is a territory between the 
upper and the lower that is not yet well de- 
fined, nor at all well understood. The Chris- 
tian moral consciousness revolts against the old 
material, barbaric, dramatic representations of 
terror-inspiring fear ; and folks think it is go- 
ing away from the Gospel. I say it is going 
right toward the Gospel. It is thought to be 
a decadence of power. It is the luminousness 
of a higher power. It changes the method of 
address ; and revivalists find that their instru- 
ments are dropping out of their hands ; but if 
they only knew it, there are better instruments 
for their use. 

Who, now, would defend himself, encased 
in steel mail? Who, now, would attempt to 
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wield the old sword of Bruce? Who, now, 
would attempt to carry the spear? We have 
changed these instruments, and rejected them 
as belonging to coarse and brutal strength, 
Fortunately the illustration is on the other 
side ; but we have better instruments of cruelty 
than ever before ; and the point of the illustra. 
tion is, that you may lose one kind of effective 
instrumentation, for the sake of taking another 
that is better and higher ; and if the end of war 
is to kill, the world is better equipped for it 
now than ever it was before, 

The special danger of preaching, to-day, | 
remark next, is to get rid of all the symbols 
and inspirations of fear, without supplying their 
place with those of higher qualities. We are 
destroying the fear of the devil without bring- 
ing in the love of God. Better is fear than 
nothing ; but better is love than fear. 

Is there any man that can preach effectively 
except by that for which he is qualified? 
What chance would I have had as a teacher of 
music? What could I do in teaching mathe. 
matics? They that have in them the root and 
foundation of the qualities of these things are 
the men that should teach them. The coward 
cannot teach courage. The miser cannot teach 
benevolence. The men who are fit to preach 
to-day are men that are transfigured by the light 
that made Christ white as He stood upon the 
mountain-top. It is the men who are formed 
by the Spirit of God, working through instru- 
mentalities, to give them a higher conception 
of divinity in purity, in love, and in power. 
The trouble is, men work easier by their basilar 
feelings than by their coronal faculties. It is 
easier for men to fight than to win the victories 
of peace. It is a great deal easier for men to 
denounce, to curse and to damn their fellow- 
men, than to win them by preaching the Gos- 
pel of loveand kindness ; and there are always 
in our audiences those that are very powerfully 
affected by the tremulous and far-away begin- 
ning of a moral sensibility. ‘There are men 
who do not seem to be able to be roused ex- 
cept when they feel hell trembling under their 
feet. That quickens their imagination, if noth- 
ing else does. So there are men that feel 
ordained to preach what they call a ‘* hearty 
doctrine ;”” and they think themselves to be 
contending earnestly for ‘‘ the faith once de- 
livered to the saints.’’ That faith was love ; 
but generally speaking men think it was cate- 
chism, theology, a system ; and they contend 
earnestly for it—a work which is exactly what 
they are fitted for. They wantto preach ; and 
they are ready to showa man this way and 
that way in the great battle of orthodoxy, con- 
tending earnestly ; yet the weapons of our war- 
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fare are not carnal, but spiritual. It is the in- 
spiration of the higher moral quality that should 
be the luminous base of preaching. The hero- 
ism of self-sacrifice exists, and flames in multi- 
tudes that go abroad, giving their lives to the 
poor and needy among the heathen, as Christ 
came upon the earth to give His life to His 
enemies, and to the degraded. It is exhibited 
by multitudes of those in our churches who are 
almoners of God’s bounty to the poor and 
needy, and by multitudes of servants in hum- 
ble life that are giving themselves for the wel- 
fare of others. ‘The golden Gulf-stream that 
sets across the ocean to Ireland, to England, 
to Germany, should put to shame our feeble 
tributaries of kindness and benevolence. Mill- 
ions of pounds, hardly earned, by self-denying 
industry, and subjection to circumstances of 
great mortification, go abroad every month. 
For father, for mother, for brother, for sister, 
scores and hundreds live and labor. The 
qualities of benevolence are abundant in some 
directions ; but they are not yet globed into 
the pulpit, nor into the teaching of our theo- 
logical seminaries, The lives of multitudes of 
men that become teachers are pure, moral, 
upright ; their qualifications as regards learn- 
ing, in history, in language, in nice criticism, 
are undoubted ; and in personal purity and 
disinterestedness they are above all dispute ; 
but the capability of men to preach the Gospel 


of absolute disinterested benevolence, and to: 


be luminous as Christ was luminous, as a 
general qualification, is only beginning to show 
itself. There have been single instances of 
men who possessed this fitness, all the way 
down the ages ; the number of such instances 
is increasing ; I believe it is to go on increas- 
ing ; but never will the millennium come un- 
til there be preachers who have such power of 
conceiving spiritual things, the beauty of holi- 
ness, and the exquisite loveliness in Jesus 
Christ, that they can overflow and pour down 
this style of motive and representation upon 
their congregations from week to week, meet- 
ing the already nascent feeling in those that 
listen to them, unfolding it, and educating it. 
When, at last, the church, or the commu- 
nity, has risen so high, and come so near to 
the right, that it has not fear any longer, except 
in its remoter combinations, as employed in 
teaching ; when it has the real power that sets 
before the young heroic examples, a magnifi- 
cent sense of loyalty, and imaginations of things 
transcendent in the purity of the character of 
mankind—when at last these are the charac- 
teristics among men, you may depend upon it 
that you will not feel the loss of hell. Then 
all the terrors of the prison-house of the 
damned will be banished from your midst. 
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I, therefore, am not an apostle to destroy 
fear, but to keep it in its place. Let anybody 
who is conscious that he needs it as a moral 
quinine sit down in the lower places of man- 
hood and acknowledge not simply that he is 
sinful, but that he is brutal, When men re- 
prove me for laxity, I will take no reproof. I 
know that 1 am on the right road. I know 
that the growth of the individual is toward light 
and love, that the growth of the Church is 
toward light and love, and that the growth of 
the world, under the dominion of Jesus Christ, 
is toward light and love. The day will come 
when perfect love will cast out fear and triumph 
over it, and when fear will be remembered as 
a tradition, or remote, and almost mythical, 
history. But not yet; not yet in the individ- 
ual ; not yet in the child ; not yet in the fam- 
ily ; not yet in the State ; not yet in the king- 
dom of Jesus Christ as represented in the 
Church ; but vulgar animal fear, all the sym- 
bols that it employs, and all its coarse repre- 
sentations, should have been banished long 
ago, and should never be mentioned by the 
lips that say ‘‘ Our Father.’’ 

The Bible is pervaded from end to end with 
commands to fear; but it is the fear of love ; 
it is the fear of a child for a father. The same 
Book that says, ‘* The fear of God is the begin- 
ning of wisdom,’’ says in another form, ‘‘ The 
love of God isthe end of wisdom. Perfect love 
casts out fear.’’ 

You may test yourself. If you have no fear 
and no love you belong to those lukewarm 
ones of whom God says, with an exceedingly 
bold figure, ‘‘I will spew them out of My 
mouth.’’ To destroy fear without finding an 
equivalent motive is both unwise and mis- 
chievous. ‘To preach hope, love, the beauty 
of holiness, the nobility of God, and the 
grandeur of God, as the enshrined centre of 
the universal fraternity of love and goodness ; 
in other words, to fill up the great void with 
motives that come down from the very highest 
inspiration—that is the duty of the future. And 
you need not be afraid of the result. If men 
give up preaching to fear, and then do not 
preach to hope, or if they preach to hope in a 
feeble way, and with imperfect representations 
of it, they may have occasion to fear and 
lament, Better is something than nothing ; 
better is a poor sword than no sword at all ; 
better is a rude remedy than no remedy ; and 
if it be necessary to go back to the rude doc- 
trines of earlier and barbaric ages, it is better 
to go back to them than to a stale infidelity— 
than to a eunuch’s gospel ; but far better is it 
to preach the love of God in Christ Jesus, and 
the beauty of holiness in God, and all the 
higher exemplifications of the spirit of Christ 
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that has been developed in the Church and in 
individuals, In that pasture land, and by the 
side of the still waters, let the flock graze, 
rather than in the gorge, and in the thunder of 
the torrent. 

I may say, then, leaving the argumentative 
side, and appealing to you seriously, is there 
not enough motive in the divine nature, and 
in the disclosures of God in Jesus Christ, to 
affect your heart, to change you, to inspire in 
you a desire of something higher? Is there 
not motive enough in you to change morality 
into spirituality? Do you believe that you 
would be a better man if you lived right under 
the base of Sinai than if you lived under the 
base of Calvary? There be men whom thun- 
der and lightning and the earthquake alone can 
arouse. How coarse and torpid they must be ! 
Blessed be the man that, like the very chick- 
weed in spring, blossoms before the frost bids 
the earth farewell. Blessed be the man who 
is so susceptible to higher motives that they 
thaw him out, and begin to lead him upward 
and onward in the way of righteousness. Fear 
hell if you must ; but love God, and have the 
fear of love, if youmay. Are not God’s moral 
attributes more charming than His sovereignty 
over nature? The poet, the dramatist, and the 
artist, all recognize the divine hand in the 
sublimities of nature ; but while the artist of a 
true loving heart knows that the clouds, the 
rising and the setting sun, and the tremulous 
sea, are beautiful, he knows that his wife and 
children at home are ten thousand times more 
beautiful than anything in nature. He that 
finds more ravishing inspiration in natural 
phenomena than in the phenomena of a really 
developed and virtuous household, is neither 
artist nor prophet, nor has he any right to be 
husband or father. We all know and feel that. 
We do not deny that there is much to be taught 
by the evolutions of nature, its mechanisms, its 
results, and that the heavens do declare the 
glory of God and the earth His handiwork ; 
but we ought by this time to understand, also, 
that these are but the garments of God, and 
that He is as yet hidden in the eternal sphere 
of life, except so far as life itself and character 
in the hearts of His people represent what is 
the height, the depth, the length and the 
breadth of the love of God in Jesus Christ. 

Who that ever sat down and thought of the 
stellar spaces did not feel his head turned al- 
most with bewilderment? but what are these 
spaces compared with the infinite God? Who 
ever saw the glory of sunrise (which few of you 
ever do see), and beheld the wonderiul waking 
of the world, and the grandeur of this earthly 
sanctuary, and listened to the choiring birds 
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on every side, and was not profoundly affected 
by these things with a sense of the infinity of 
God? But the sun is not, to God's infinity, 
what a diamond ring. is to a man or woman, 
for magnitude or brilliancy ; it is darkness ag 
compared with the glory of God in Jesus Christ, 

Who shall come into these recesses of moral 
character? Who shall pursue this line of in- 
vestigation? Who shall bring imagination to 
help reason, and, taking the analogies of morai 
qualities in men, carry them up to heaven? 
Though it be artificial, nevertheless reconstruct 
for yourself, and for other men the bounty, the 
beauty, the glory of God, If to make known 
God, it is necessary that the thunder of His 
power shall be heard far down below, let it be 
the thunder of the storm in summer when the 
eatth has been swept clean, and the tempest is 
gone, and merely the echo of it in the far dis- 
tance remains. 

Are you living in response to the fear of God, 
or are you living in response to the love of 
God? This is a question unembarrassed, and 
ought not to be a question of difficulty or 
doubt. Are you the children of light because 
you are the children of love, or are you the 
children of darkness because the children of 
terror? I would not break any cord that holds 
you back from evil ; I would not destroy any 
doctrine or view on which you float, and with- 
out which you would be drowned in the sea of 
infidelity ; but I would say to every one of you, 
it is base, it is mean, it is unmanly, it contra- 
dicts every sentiment of loyalty and honor in 
which men have been bred, or which they pur- 
sue as among each other for you to live in con- 
tent, and neglect thankfulness and love and 
trust in view of the eternal beauty and good- 
ness. What account can you give of yourself 
to yourself—you that are living as animals, in 
the bowels of the earth, with no light except a 
little candle, as it were? There are multitudes 
of men living in the light of their own conceit 
just in that way. How are you, as children 
that love their parents? Have you the liberty 
of love, the familiarity of love, hearing the voice 
calling to you, ‘* Come boldly to the throne 
of grace, to obtain mercy and find grace to help 
in time of need.’’ Seek to understand the be- 
nignity of God, the gentleness of God, the 
mercies of God, the goodness of God. I be- 
seech you bring your lives, as a true self-sacri- 
fice, and dedicate yourselves to all that is bright 
and joyous and glorious ; and abhor all that is 
vile, contaminating, selfish and bestial. So 
become sons of God that angels shall rejoice, 
not in one sinner only, but much more in mul- 
titudes, that have repented and turned to 
God. 
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Text: ‘‘ He that is faithful in that which is 
least is faithful also in» much.’’ —LUuKE xvi. 10. 


The term /aithful here covers the whole 
ground of moral qualities, negative and posi- 
tive. It does not mean simply fidelity ina 
business transaction, though it includes that. 
It is not to be judged from the outside, though 
it also covers the outside of human life. It is 
declared that one faithful in the least, in mere 
external morality, will be faithful also in much. 
It leaves out of the account thatin small things 
usually there is, and often there must be, ob- 
scurity and relative untemptability ; and that 
while a man might, as the guardian of small 
sums of money, be strictly honest, his honesty, 
dazzled by his imagination and excited by 
avarice, might break down ; that a man might 
be strictly honest as between one hundred and 
five hundred dollars, who would flinch and 
bend as between one million and five million 
dollars, or as between small sums and large 
sums of any amount. Asin the army a man 
that is capable of commanding a company may 
break down under the colonelcy, and a man 
that is good for a brigade may not be good for 
a division, and a man that is good for a division 
commandery may not be a good general in- 
chief ; so, in the affairs of life it may be said, 
from an external point of view, that all men 
are frangible, though not under the same kind 





of pressure, nor altogether under any pressure 
in certain lines. There are a great many men 
who want to be honest, but almost all of whose 
conditions require that they should be well off, 
and who will give way if you accumulate the 
temptation up to a given point. Some will 
break nearer, and some further along ; but 
there is a class of men who, when you reach a 
certain point, will break down—who, although 
they are honest in small things, are not in 
large. Temptation is in a geometrical ratio 
with them. There are some men, however, 
whom I would trust with a million dollars (all 
the more because I haven't it), and who would 
not break down underit. Ambition might 
break them down, but not avarice. In small 
matters ambition could not. Shined upon by 
the imagination, out of this door comes the 
temptation of lust, and out of that door come 
other temptations, until at last there may come 
a point where an honest man will be desirous 
of becoming, perhaps, President of the United 
States. He would not connive or wink at any- 
thing wicked for a small matter; but when 
there is a fair prospect that by foul means he 
may be exalted, he cannot withstand foul 
means. Ambition breaks down his moral 
sentiment. So also is it with the kinder affec- 
tions. A man would do for the sake of saving 
wife and children from distress and bankruptcy 
a great many things that he would not do for 
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his own sake. His love weakens his con- 
science; and though in small matters he 
would be faithful, when the pressure comes to 
be multitudinous he cannot withstand it. 

Now, this is true only externally, in our 
time relations—our social and civil relations. 
As I understand it, Christ was speaking from 
the inside outward, and not from the outside 
inward, when He said that he who is faithful 
in little will be faithful in much. In other 
words, the man who isin such a situation as 
that with obscurity, without any hope of re- 
ward, he makes a battle in himself for that 
which is right and true against every induce- 
ment to the contrary, would do it under all 
circumstances of publicity. A man that can 
control his temper when there is no reason 
why he should, except his own sense of moral 
excellence, can control his temper under any 
circumstances ; for the more you raise him in 
the scale of observation, the more motives of 
various kinds come in to help him. No man 
is so helpless morally as the man that is fight- 
ing in himself, expecting nothing but victory 
of truth and character in himself. 

The great virtues of human life are the same 
in the sight of God, whether achieved in secret 
and private life, in public spheres, and before 
men, or upon momentous occasions. Not 
only are they heroes that are known to be 
heroes. ‘There is more unknown heroism, a 
thousand times, than there is visible and rec- 
ognized heroism in this world. As when we 
reap the wheat-field with an implement called 
the fopping-machine, we go through and cut off 
all the tops, and leave the straw behind ; so it 
is not yet in the great reaping ; for it is not 
the tall, the well-filled out and the eminent 
that God is looking upon and ready to sickle. 
All the way down, among the obscure, the 
weak, those who are without observation and 
without influence, there is a sphere of heroism, 
too. 

The text cannot apply, then, to mere exter- 
nal force, where the magnitude of results fur- 
nishes temptation to one who could easier 
resist weaker forms of temptation. In other 
words, men may maintain incorruptible out- 
ward moral conduct where the inducements are 
not too great, and where the imagination does 
not magnify the sorcery of the temptation ; 
but there are two judgments which affect men’s 
opinions or moral qualities. That is to say, 
every man is sat in judgment upon by his fel- 
lows in the first place ; but he is judged by 
Gad in the higher and more important sense, 
and the same conduct and qualities may have 
a totally different character and magnitude 
when they are judged by man from that which 
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they have when they are judged by the Eterna] 
and the Pure. These two judgments one 
should keep perpetually in his mind in reason. 
ing upon moral qualities. The moral sentj- 
ment of mankind is a great help; but the 
higher judgment which God pronounces js 
something momentously greater than the aver- 
age moral sense of the community in which we 
live. ‘These may be confluent, but more often 
they are divergent. Often the moral sense of 
mankind merely relaxes the stringency of 
God’s moral judgment; it is frequently by 
special pleading perverted, or turned utterly 
aside from rectitude; but there is no such 
thing as turning aside the judgment which God 
forms, whether of individual conduct or indi- 
vidual character. 

Peter seemed to have some such thought in 
his mind, in the appeal which he made: 
‘* Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge 
ye.’’ Shall we act according to your moral 
sense or God’s? That settled it, and ought to 
settle it, always ; but too often we are’apt to 
feel that the moral sentiment of mankind is 
a fair reflection of God’s moral judgment of 
men’s conductand character. Very far from it. 

When the light strikes the water, if you look 
at the effect it produces upon a stick that is 
thrust into it, you will see that the refraction 
breaks the stick, and turns it quite out of the 
lineal and true direction. So the medium 
through which the divine conscience strikes 
men in this world is such, oftentimes, that it is 
refracted, and gives a false appearance. 

The relations of this subject, both to conflict 
and to fulfilment of duty, will occupy our dis- 
course this morning. Every one admires hero- 
ism, and every one is apt to feel that he could 
be heroic if placed in circumstances favorable 
to heroism. Whatare favorable circumstances? 
What men usually require as favorable is op- 
portunity, exposition, recognition, admiration 
among men ; but these are unfavorable from 
the highest standpoint. He that does right 
with no prospect of recognition or reward is a 
nobler man than he that does the same right 
with a prospect of recognition and reward, 
He that says a prayer without a sigh is better 
than he that makes it like a trumpet. Christ 
again and again put men upon this discrimi- 
nation of the difference between the visible and 
the invisible—between the ostentatiousness of 
motive and the secret silence of virtue as mo- 


tive. Men should act for the sake of right 
action. I do not say that auxiliary motives 


may not come in—they may ; but certainly, 
the fewer auxiliaries there are the better. You 
say, in regard to a piece of lace, ‘* Every stitch 
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of this is hand-work ; this other,’’ you say, 
“ig very beautiful ; but it is all woven with 
machinery ;’’ and of course we turn away from 
machine-work when we can get hand-work. 
Nevertheless, even that which is made by ma- 
chinery is very beautiful. We feel that that 
which has been done by individual action of 
the hand is the finer and more praiseworthy. 
A photograph being once taken, you can mul- 
tiply it a thousand times; but if an artist 
catches the expression, and puts it upon can- 
vas, you feel that that is a higher work. If in 
the way of life a man simply wants rectitude, 
and for that sake endures, achieves, that is a 
great deal nobler than when a dozen or fifteen 
other motives come in to help him, and the 
whole machinery of the mind at last turns out 
just that product of moral excellence. Some 
men need shame to help their conscience 
along, other men need praise, and others need 
the symmetry and touch of art, in order to 
strengthen their consciences. Some men have 
consciences that can go without regard to mo- 
tives ; and blessed are such men. 

That prayer should not be exhibitory is very 
desirable. Therefore Christ dissuaded men 
from praying on the corners of the streets, or 
letting their right hand know what their left 
hand does in charity. He said: ‘‘ Take heed 
that ye do not your alms as before men,’’ im- 
plying, as we elsewhere have it taught in Script- 
ure expressly, that the temptation to exhibi- 
toriness takes away from the very quality of 
virtue in any right action. Not only should 
praying not be exhibitory, but it should spring 
from a love of moral quality. It should be 
engaged in, not because it is praiseworthy, nor 
because it is profitable even, nor because you 
would be ashamed to have it found out that 
you did not do it. All these are auxiliaries 
to weak moral qualities. 

Why does a man of honor tell the truth ? 
Because he loves the truth ; because anything 
less is unseemly in his mind, as is a discord 
to a musician's ear, or a lack of harmony in 
color on the palette to the painter’s eye. In 
the sight of God deeds are judged by their 
moral quality, and not by the effects which 
they are producing upon men, nor by those 
auxiliaries by which you crutch yourself along 
in a moral course. For example, a violent 
passion subdued in the secrecy of one’s own 
chambered will, stands before God for heroism. 
If one were adapting himself to some great en- 
terprise, or some public trust, or conspicuous 
place, and should say, ‘‘ I have a strong temp- 
tation for intoxicating drinks, and I must kill 
that serpent ;"’ or, ‘‘ lam _ parsimonious, and 
that will be against my opportunity, and so I 
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will force myself to give: it will be a good 
expenditure for ambition ;’’ if a man, in other 
words, contests the passions of his nature and 
his character for some exterior reason, for 
some consideration of profit, I will not say that 
he should not do it, but I will say that this is 
the very poorest kind of heroism—so poor that 
itis out at the elbows. Ifa man has a lion- 
like passion, let him, as David did, attack the 
lion ; let him, as the great heroes of antiquity 
did, go forth to slay the python. A man’s 
mind is to be toward the good, and for the 
sake of the good he is to confess the evil. 
Whether any man knows it or not, whether it 
will make any difference in the market, or in 
the Court of Trumpets, or not, the right thing 
is to be done for its own sake. Do you say, 
‘* Oh, well, that is fantastic, that is imaginary ; 
nobody does so!"’ Perhaps nobody does with 
whom you consort ; but there area good many 
in this worid that do. There are more ob- 
scure heroes than visible ones in this world. 
Look at the Apostle Paul himself. Look at 
his severe, mathematical conscience, his in- 
tensity of zeal, and his ruthless temper. He 
could not have said: ‘‘ I must go forty days 
and forty nights into the wilderness that I may 
prepare myself to be a successful apostle.’’ 
Having once felt the inspiration of divine love, 
he thought in himself, ‘‘ All these are enemies, 
and must be slain or restrained ;’’ and he slew 
them. Instead of being a harsh, gashing man, 
aman of violent tongue, a man of murderous 
hand, a man without lenity or charity of judg- 
ment, he became the very model of all that is 
delicate in sweetness, in gentleness, in forbear- 
ance, and all that is cherishing in the differ- 
ences that exist between man and man. And 
what a multitudinous nature his was! If by 
the grace of God he could fight that battle in 
himself without expectation of popularity, 
without idea of increase in power among the 
multitude, simply because Christ desired him 
to be like Himself, is not that heroic? There 
was but one hero in Paul’s day, inside and 
out; and Paul was the man. No training, 
no school, academic or other, no philosophy, 
none of all the men that drew the sword to 
carve their way to fame, could be compared 
with him for a moment. Others were but 
luminous dust that fills the air when the sun 
shines ; but he lifted himself up into grandeur. 
Disfigured, probably, of body, sore-eyed, con- 
temptible in speech, among men that esteemed 
all these qualities most highly, Paul lifted him- 
self up into a stature so high that two thou- 
sand years have not yet put it down below the 
horizon. 
Indomitable patience is the quality, often, 
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that makes even worldly heroes great ; as with 
Bruce, as with Wallace, as with that living 
hero, Kossuth, Governor of Hungary. It is 
not so much the serene heroism of Lafayette 
that stands out as the heroic quality of his life, 
as it is the patience with which he bore his 
long imprisonment, waiting undiscouraged in 
darkness and dungeoned obscurity. There are 
no instances of more actual heroism with small 
material than those which are given us in Park- 
man’s ‘‘ History of the Jesuit Missionaries.”’ 
I think that any one who reads that history 
cannot but feel helped all his life long by the 
example which those missionaries set. Men 
of the utmost refinement and learning, as it 
then existed, men familiar with courts, yea, 
nobles themselves, forsook their native coun- 
try, came to Canada, went out among Indian 
tribes, the fiercest, the filthiest, lived with 
them, despised by them, bore everything, for- 
bore everything, and with an inexhaustible pa- 
tience wore out their lives, without history 
enough to put upon a memorial stone. The 
sublimity of their self-retention, the heroism of 
that nature which could see in the invisible a 
substitute for things visible, was unsurpassed. 
It does me good to know that they were 
Roman Catholics. I enjoy a thing that has 
been done by somebody else a great deal more 
than a thing that I have done myself. Ten 
thousand times ten thousand men there are 
living in obscurity whose lives, seem made up 
of common things. Common things? Yes, 
certainly. It is said that when Michael Angelo 
was painting frescoes in the Vatican, after try- 
ing the fashionable colors and distemper, and 
finding them not what he wanted, he went 
down, with spade and bucket, behind the great 
building, and finding some earth there, took 
it up, carried it with him, and mixed it. Now 
it shines like sibyls and prophets ; but they 
were made up of dirt, administered by the 
hand of an artist—a genius. Multitudes of 
men who seem to be living in such low con- 
ditions that we ride by them, and say, ‘* There 
is nothing to them,’’ have an inside. God’s 
work is not going on upon the shingles of 
their hovels—it is deeper yet ; nor are there 
marble columns to their entrances— it is deeper 
yet ; nor is there luxury in their dwellings—it 
is deeper yet; nor are there pictures on their 
walls—it is deeper yet; nor are there books 
on their tables—it is deeper yet ; nor are there 
viands or fruits on their tables—it is deeper 
yet. Inside they are patient, where other men 
would be obstreperously impatient. They are 
kind where everybody else is harsh and vindic- 
tive. They are straight, where, if they would 
coil themselves like plastic silk, they could 
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win treasure, They would rather suffer pov. 
erty than be dishonest. ‘They are building jn. 
side—not outside. 

This figure of architecture makes me think 
of another illustration as to how very differ- 
ently men are doing from what they seem to 
be doing. The sons of obscurity are accom- 
plishing a great work. 

I see in the country the transition going on 
between the log-cabin and the two-story frame 
house. I see in the city a larger illustration, 
where property, being held out of the market 
while heirs are quarrelling, is poor and mean, 
although in an eminently conspicuous part of 
the city, until, at last, the dispute having been 
settled, some capitalists buy the place, and are 
determined that they will put up some great 
structure there, with courts and so forth, 
Leaving for a little time the front part, where 
the officers are to be, they go on behind, and 
iay the deep foundations, and quietly carry up 
the great structure. Although this front is 
mean and squalid, there is that being built 
which will triumph over all the neighboring 
architecture, 

Now, men are living~in little front spaces, 
as it were; but they are building grandly ; 
and behind the poverty and meagreness of their 
life in that great and visible realm God sees 
that they are carrying up the structure. A 
man is not what he seems to be, either when 
he is very good, or when he is very poor and 
inconspicuous. There is a visible and in- 
visible everywhere. In every man. there is 
something other than that which the senses 
can recognize, either in society or in the indi- 
viduals of society. Multitudes there are who 
are living for years gently, sweetly, and resign- 
edly, although their leading desires are not 
gratified. 

I was called, years ago, strangely enough, 
by a woman of the town, although I did not 
know her nor it, to think of the case of a 
young maiden whose mother in a distant re- 
gion had just died, and left this child to the 
care of the aunt (she was no relation, but she 
was called an aunt), with this petition : ‘* Will 
you let her out—for she must go out for ser- 
vice—on conditions which shall enable her to 
receive an education ; for,’’ said the mother, 
in her dying moments, ‘‘I would save her 
from suffering, as I have suffered all my life, 
from a hunger of knowledge.’’ That one sen- 
tence was the rudder of my conduct, and the 
revelator of the drama that is going on in 
thousands of directions—actual hunger for 
noble things, without a particle of gratification, 
on the part of people who are patient and un- 
complaining, though they feel to the very 
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quick. She was heroic. The child was res- 
cued, is a member of this church, and has 
done well. 

This is a window through which you may 
see how many thousands feel who have in 
themselves the impulses for other things. 
How many there are that feel the impulse of 
art—not, it may be, in overmeasure—are met 
and obstructed by the feebleness of bodily un- 
health ! How many there are who all their 
life long feel that they are sent into the world 
to be artists, but whose hands never handle 
pencil or brush! Yet they live patiently and 
enduringly, though the deepest desire of their 
life has never been gratified. Heart-hunger is 
the most dreadful of all hungers. Ifa man be 
hungry enough, and hungry long enough, his 
body crumbles, and he dies; but a heart 
never yet could crumble or die; and if it be 
not fed, the hunger grows worse and worse. 
There are, in this world, a great many persons 
who are obliged perpetually to put violence on 
the noblest elements in them, because oppor- 
tunity gives them no chance for development. 

Is there no heroism in the secret passages of 
the soul, where persons all their life long are 
denied things noble and comely, and still are 
patient? ‘There be many persons that under 
temptation are heroic ; as where the sense of 
justice is allied with the sense of destructive- 
ness, and the sense of wrong is bound up with 
the sense of reparation, or of penalty, and they 
maintain in themselves this battle that is set in 
array against them? The desire to avenge, 
resisted, is a great victory. The desire to 
abandon that to which thought should cling, 
resisted, and conquered, is more illustrious 
than any achievement on the battlefield. The 
unweariable disposition that watches over and 
takes care of the unworthy is white as the col- 
umns of heaven. There be many noble wom- 
en, themselves denied motherhood, who have 
adopted the children of the poor and the igno- 
rant, and who, day by day, with love dedicate 
themselves to aliens. Is there no sublime 
heroism in that ? 

Here, in the ordinary avenues of life, is the 
place for heroism ; and nobody that is not 
heroic in private, and of himself, has reason to 
suppose that he would be more heroic if he 
were put on the point of observation where he 
would receive praise. Who could not stand, 
for a little time, as it were, in the pose ofa 
hero, if, meanwhile, incense were being burned 
to him, and sweet music was celebrating him 
all round, and the audiences were acclaiming 
him, and shouting, ‘‘ How beautiful! how 
heroic ! how charming !’’ Who could not be 
a hero for ten minfttes under such circum- 





stances? It is in places of life where men fall 
down, and there is no rescue, and no one to 
know it that heroism is difficult. In such 
places people say, ‘‘ It makes no difference 
whether I door whether I do not ;’’ but those 
are the places where you must stand ; for God 
is looking at you. There is where your battle 
lies ¢ and if you are a hero, show it there, for 
the pure love of right, of purity, of goodness, 
of patience, of gentleness. Show it where you 
are most tempted. Show it where you will get 
the least remuneration. Show it disinterested- 
ly, for God’s sake and yourown. Under such 
conditions, I tell you, there is being wrought 
out a heroism before which, in the great day 
of exhibition, all the heroism of common life 
will fail and fade away. 

I sometimes feel as though, in the relations 
of life, even Christian people that try to look 
at a Christian as such, do not look much 
further than the exterior--the skin and the 
dress. It is not for me to say that the ignorant 
servant is to be the equal of the educated mis- 
tress—I will not say that ; but I do say that a 
Christian in the kitchen and a Christian in the 
parlor may either of them achieve heroism. 
We all will say, at once, ‘‘ Yes, to deal with 
our inferiors, to put up with what we have to 
put up with, is enough to tease a saint ;’’ but 
then, we are not saints, many of us; yet we 
recognize the difficulties of bearing one an- 
other’s burdens, and especially of fulfilling the 
office of Jesus, who went to the very lowest, 
and took them up with His infinite love and 
sustaining patience. 

A person, therefore, that, for the sake of 
doing right and doing good, is patient in the 
parlor with all those that are inferior and sub- 
ordinate, without its being known (exhibitory 
politeness and good management are always at 
a discount), but for his own sake and for 
Christ’s sake, is deserving of credit for a great 
deal of heroism. On the other hand, a true 
Christian who, endeavoring to please Christ in 
the kitchen, or in any of the lower walks of 
industrial life, feels scorn sometimes, contempt 
at other times, the want of sympathy and the 
sense of injustice at other times, and says in 
himself, ‘‘ I am worth as much as he is before 
God, and see how he treats me,’’ and yet stands 
in the sweet spirit of meekness and gentleness, 
knowing that it is but for a little while, and 
that, peradventure, God will give that man, 
hard, imperious, to him, as His lawful vic- 
tory, if he maintains the spirit of Christ—such 
an one is a greater hero. ‘There is a great 
deal of heroism in the shop, and in the very 
streets of life ; for whoever does right in spite 
of temptation ; whoever endures patiently in 
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spite of the annoyances of life ; whoever, 
knowing that neither the trumpet nor the news- 
paper will ever know anything about it, as in 
the sight of God and only in the sight of 
God, not appreciated nor even known among 
men, maintains, for Christ’s sake, the beauty 
of moral quality, is a hero, although he is an 
obscure one. Oh, the unregarded heroes ! 
Oh, the mothers that sacrifice themselves for 
their children! Oh, the children that deny 
themselves every inducement to exaltation and 
to future prosperity, to care for their aged 
parents, giving up every one of the ambitions 
of life! All those that in lowly places are 
seeking to follow after Christ are heroes ; and 
their heroism will one day flash out and be 
revealed. 

I think, indeed, the great tragedies of life 
are not to be found by going to the theatre, 
but often by staying at home. There is not a 
week in which there are not tragedies enacted 
that are more affecting than any that literature 
has ever embalmed. There is hardly a family 
in which, watched from year to year, there are 
not things, rightly taken, rightly judged and 
appreciated, more exquisite than anything rep- 
resented by art, or by tragedy—things that are 
simply indescribable. I see them ; and while, 
as yet, the impression is fresh upon me, I say 
to myself, ‘* Ah, if I might but preach now, 
how I could set the truth forth!’’ But it 
fades. 

When the farmer rises in the morning, and 
sees upon the windows the most exquisite art, 
the etching of frost-pictures, he wonders how 
nature, in her careless mood, can work out 
that which it would be the ambition of the 
deftest hand in the world to do; and as he 
looks, it dissolves before his breath. ‘The 
warmth of his presence destroys it all. I look 
upon human experiences, from place to place, 
transiently, evanescently, and, as it were, the 
very warmth of my feeling effaces them. I 
cannot describe them. Who does not know a 
great many such cases? Look at the bounties 
of some, the charity and lenity of others, the 
justice against one’s self of others, the self- 
denial and burden-bearing, here and there, of 
yet others. Why, life is full of these things. 
Because they are not put upon a pedestal, and 
because men are not shouting their praises, 
we are apt to suppose that acts of heroism are 
occasional. Yes, on a great scale, they may 
be ; there is only one Washington in our his- 
tory ; but there have been millions of heroic 
men since his time. Human life in Christian 
communities is full on every side of heroism. 
In almost every house there are periods, or 
whole lives that are noble, self sacrificing, 
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heroic. Oh, that we could remove the curse 
of the hunger for fame, and give in its place 
the substantial hunger for real excellence with- 
out recognition or reward. 

When, in summer, the birds come to my 
place, and nest in the trees, no one knows 
their going in nor their coming out, nor what 
is going on among them, so shy and so sly are 
they, and so softly do they move ; but if you 
come about the feeding time of the morning, 
when the bird is out, you see that there lies 
an egg; and if, again, by and by, you come, 
you find that there is another egg. ‘The birds 
of song say least when they are achieving their 
maternal duties; it is all still then. But 
when the coarse and vulgar fowl of the barn- 
yard has laid an egg, she repeats it to her hus- 
band, and he to the whole brood, and they to 
the neighborhood ; and you would think from 
the noise they make that every living thing 
had been ‘laying an egg! In the silence of 
the trees, and of the fragrantand odorous vine, 
the work of incubation is going on ; whereas 
the vociferous saints of the barn-yard are doing 
no more than they, though they make a thou- 
sand times the clamor. 

There are multitudes of persons that are 
celebrated for their benevolence. Some of 
them are saints, and some are not. The 
mere sums that people give away do not deter- 
mine their saintship or their heroism. Where 
money is cheap as dirt, to give it is no more 
than to give dirt ; but where persons, in order 
to give money, subdue their actual want, then 
giving it isan heroicdeed. While some famous 
philanthropist, so-called, is having his name 
chanted through all the papers of the land, as 
having given five hundred thousand dollars, 
being worth fifty millions dollars, there are 
multitudes of persons that stint their morning 
meal, that even shiver for lack of raiment, 
that they may give their children a chance to 
get an education. They get it out of their 
fathers’ and mothers’ blood ; and nobody says 
anything about that except God. It makes 
no noise on our earth, but it makes melody in 
heaven, 

The invisible—how rich it is ! how mightier 
than the visible! Visible things are mixed, 
confused, uncertain, and unreliable ; but in 
the invisible and moral measures are never 
jarred ; they are always right ; and there isa 
place where the sigh is louder than the trumpet 
of praise among men. For that matter, it is 
my joy to believe that in obscure houses, 
among struggling persons, who are far from 
being symmetrical in character, but who, never- 
theless, are striving almost without motive, 
seeking without expectation of reward, and 
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even doubting whether anybody knows it in 
heaven or on earth, there are the spectacular 
places, where hover the angels of admiration, 
that, by and by, will be angels of convoy. 

I think the last will be first, as the first will 
be last. We may make out of prosperity, and 
from the prop of all things, a faint and feeble 
effort for better things, but we shall be put to 
the blush when we see, appearing in light, the 
multitudes who have come up from the poor 
places of the world, and of whom the world 
was not worthy, and behold them receiving the 
recognition of the eternal light, and the ben- 
ediction of the all-true and loving God. Oh, 
what a change it will be for you and me when 
we do not stand in the light of each other’s ap- 
preciation, and are not appraised by the meas- 
urements that men apply to us ; when we are 


not so good as we seemed to be, and are 
worse, a great deal, in some things then we 
seemed to be. What a judgment that will be, 
when ail hearts shall be unclosed,and we shall 
stand naked and open before Him with whom 
we have to do, and God shall say to the high- 
est and to the proudest, ‘‘ Men knew you, but 
I never knew you ;’’ and when He shall call 
up the poorest and lowest, and say, ‘‘ Come, ye 
blessed, inherit the kingdom.” 

An eminent minister in England, Baxter, 
said : ‘‘ When I get to heaven I think I shall 
be surprised to see how many men there are 
there that I never expected to see in heaven ; 
next I shall be surprised to see how many are 
absent whom I thought surely I should meet 
there ; and, lastly, and greatest of all, I shall 
be surprised to find that I am there myself.’’ 
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DeLiveERED By Mr. Brercuer in PiymMourH Cuurcu, Brooxtyn, N. Y., Sunpay Mornine 
> , ’ ? 
JANUARY 30, 1887, 


Text: ‘‘ Remembering without ceasing 
your work of faith, and labor of love, and pa- 
tience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
sight of God and our Father.’’—1 Tuessa- 
LONIANS i. 3. 

Patience of hope is the point of this verse 
that we shall insist upon. I may couple with 
this, also, the passage in the 15th of Romans 
and the 13th verse. 

‘* Now the God of hope fill you with all joy 
and peace in believing, that ye may abound in 
hope, through the power of the Holy Spirit.’’ 

‘““The God of hope (an attribute, or an 
effect? Both) fill you with all joy and peace 
and believing, that ye may abound in hope 
and the ‘ patience of hope.’ ’’ 

What is hope? It is an emotion ; but it is 
more nearly allied to an intellectual state, per- 
haps, than a good many others. It is cheer- 
fulness ; it is happiness in expectancy ; or, it 
is a view of the future. Memory takes care of 
the past. Realization considers the present. 
Anticipation works in the future, but it is a 
purely intellectual state of fore-looking. It 
may run along the line of cause and effect. It 
is a kind of probable prophecy from the known 
side of the relation of causes to effects. Hope 
acts in the future. It distils joy in the present 
by reason of that which it sees in the future. 
Anticipation does not. Anticipated joys do 
not make one necessarily joyful now. Anti- 





cipated success does not bring the remunera- 
tions of success in the present. It may bring 
courage, but not joy. Hope does bring joy. 
It irradiates the present. ‘Trials, struggles, 
temptations, defeats, are all made radiant by 
hopefulness. Not only is it an active state, 
but, under certain circumstances, it is a state 
that beds itself in, or is upheld by, the con- 
dition of patience, as if patience were a candle- 
stiek, and hope were the candle. It is looking 
at things in the future, in a bright and cheerful 
light—the light of happiness. You can never 
define a fundamental emotional quality. All 
you can do is to describe it. 

With this general description of hope, I may 
proceed to say, in the first place, that it isa 
constitutional quality. It is one of the lowest 
of the alphabet in the formation of the human 
mind. It enters in a greater or less degree as 
a constituent element in different persons, just 
as courage differs in different persons ; just as 
humor differs in proportion and degree and 
combination in different persons. But there 
is a susceptibility about hope in the lowest 
form. In that lowest form, upon certain 
stimuli, upon intellectual help, upon the ex- 
perience of the past, you can kindle hopeful- 
ness in everybody ; but under such circum- 
stances hope is very much like a fire made of 
green wood, that needs blowing all the time to 
prevent its going out. In other organizations 
higher in that regard hopefulness needs no 
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stimulus. In some it needs refreshing. In 
some it overflows. In some it prevents the 
operation of other faculties that are needed for 
the balance of the mind. But in all cases 
where it exists in any degree of power it pro- 
duces confidence and victoriousness by antici- 
pation. It is expressed in this: ‘‘ All things 
will turn out right."’ While fear says, ‘‘ It 
will not,’’ hopefulness says, ‘‘ It will.’’ Fear 
throws twilight. Hope brings sunrise. Fear 
is miasmatic and deadening. Hope is better 
than quinine. It is tonic not only, but illumi- 
nation, and lifts men above the line of depres- 
sion. It is an element not simply in the indi- 
vidual, but in all social relations, and in society 
itself. It stands over against anxiety and de- 
spondency. It calls.to itself patience ; and its 
color is bright. 

Now, it is better than nothing to say that re- 
ligion should have with it hopefulness always. 
I do not mean that we should hope to be saved 
—that of course. I do not mean that we 
should hope to grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of Christ—that of course. I am 
speaking of the operation of a fundamental 
faculty of the human mind—of the quality of 
hope ; and I propose to show how it works, 
or should work, in almost every department of 
life, personal, social, religious, civil. 

In this regard there are those that have no 


hope ; or, rather, that have a hope which is 
torpid. The pastor, in his visits among his 
people, is obliged to illumine and to cheer 


multitudes of persons. ‘They are without 
nope ; and it is with great difficulty that you 
can excite itin them. ‘The obtaining of evi- 
dence, or the rising to a consciousness of our 
unity in Christ Jesus, which is conversion, was 
formerly described by this very term, Aofe. 
When I was a boy we did not say that a person 
had entered a Christian life ; we did not say 
that he was born again or regenerated ; we 
said that he had got a hope. It was, I had 
almost said, a territorial expression, belonging 


to New England and its theology. ‘‘W ithout 
God and without hope in the world’’ described 


men before they were converted. ‘‘ Having a 
hope’’ was synonymous with conversion and 
the joyfulness that went with it. Following 
out that line, the experiences of men were con- 
tinually recited as being hopeful and cheerful, 
or very despondent ; or, men were said to be 
filled with doubt and fear. In the ruder 
phraseology, men were said to have their ‘‘ ups 
and downs.”’ John Bunyan has it personified 
in his ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Now, a man may be possessed of natural 
hopefulness, and yet not be hopeful. He 
may, for instance, be so constituted as that his 
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whole nervous system is too easily excited, and 
that vitality in the nervous system is what the 
strings are to a violin, what the wires are to q 
piano, or what the pipes are to an organ, It 
is that which is the cause of song, of music. 
The nerves are the life. Anything that sucks 
them dry, sucks you dry, so that nothing but 
the shell is left. When they are impleted with 
health, and vibratory, on these play all the 
fingers of joy or of fear; of hope or of its 
reverse, 

When, as is the case in modern pepe very 
often from the wrong application of religious 
stimuli, the nervous system is absolutely ex- 
hausted, depressed, whether the whole body, 
or only that part of the body is suffering, men 
are found to be in a perfectly despondent State ; 
and despondency, hypochondria, and kindred 
effects extinguish hope. I have been called in 
many cases to persons who knew that they 
were reprobated—that they had lost all hope 
of salvation. I knew one of the predecessors 
of my father in the ministry of the church in 
Litehfield—old Father Champion—who be- 
lieved he had sinned away the day of grace. 
He was ina religious condition which might 
be fairly classed under the head of religious 
insanity. It is said of him that although in 
almost every direction his mind was sane, in 
that one direction it was insane. He used to 
say, ‘‘ What shall I do when I get to hell?” 
He did not know what he could do, until one 
day, when there was a slight resiliency, he 
said, ‘‘ I know what I will do; 1 will starta 
prayer and conference meeting.’’ I think 
such an one may be safely trusted there. 

This is allied to, and becomes often, a posi- 
tive disease ; and you might as well read the 
Ten Commandments to the cholera as to un- 
dertake, by moral influences, to inspire a man 
that is diseased in that direction. Other influ- 
ences in life must be devised. It is frequently 
the case that men are so reduced by experience 
of suffering, that they had such expectations 
and been so often duped, and have swung 
around in such a circle in life, as that they 
have lost all confidence in men and themselves, 
and they believe it is of no use. ‘They have 
the feeling in which a drowning man throws 
up his hands, and makes no more exertion, 
and goes down. In all such cases, where 
there is disease or a morbid condition, the 
only thing a clergyman can do is, not to talk 
about the mercy of God, the love of God, and 
hopefulness, directly, but to build up the 
health, to recognize that the body is a factor 
of experience, and to draw the mind from that 
direction in which it is weak and morbid into 
other directions. 
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I recollect having, before I came here in 
my ministry, to deal with a saintly and notable 
woman, who, at the breaking out of a revival 
of religion in an adjoining city, as word was 
brought to me, was in the very depths of de- 
spair, and felt that her hopes were all blasted, 
and that she was fore-doomed to eternal de- 
struction. She had been so excessively active 
in all the preliminary stages of the religious 
excitement that she had simply exhausted her- 
self ; and being of.a bilious temperament, with 
black hair, black eyes, and a brunette counte- 
nance, and subject, therefore, to the disorders 
that spring from over-liver, she had gone into 
a condition of absolute paralysis, if I might so 
say, Of hopefulness. I did not address one 
single consideration of hopefulness to her. 
When her confidence was secured (she was a 
very conscientious person) so that she would 
follow implicitly my directions, I forbade her 
to go to meeting, I forbade her to read one 
word in the Bible, and I forbade her to say a 
sipgle syllable of prayer until I gave explicit 
permission. She was filled with amazement ; 
but resting absolutely, body and soul, and free- 
ing herself from that which had already been 
an over-activity in her case, when, at last, nature 
rebounded again she sent me word that if 
I did not set her free from her promise she 
would have to break it, for her heart was over- 
flowing with joy, and she could not help it, 
though she tried ever sohard. If I had gone 
on describing the sin of her forgetting Christ, 
and so forth, it would have been adding to the 
overstraining, and there would have been no 
chance for nature to rebound and come to her 
help. So, while there is this state of a prob- 
ably diseased condition of mind, there must 
be other than mere moral treatment. There 
be many persons that have been injured by a 
too intense application, to their cases, of relig- 
ious stimuli. 

This hopefulness, and its absence, give rise to 
two classes of people in the community, and 
to two phrases that are now very much used— 
optimist and pessimist, Latin words signifying 
the very best and highest good, and the very 
worst of things. The optimist thinks every- 
thing is going right, and the pessimist thinks 
nothing is. One thinks that all is bad ; the 
other that all is rosy, no matter how dark it 
may seem. ‘There are men of such constitu- 
tional elements that they do not see any dan- 
ger. ‘‘QOh, of course,’’ they say, ‘‘ there is 
going to be some little rattle of affairs ; but 
then everything is coming out right. It may 
be night now, but it will be bright in the 
morning.’’ You will see that running through 
the criticisms that are made on statesmen. 


Such an one is pessimistic ; another optimistic. 
The latter was the condition of that eminent 
statesman, Mr. Seward. He always saw every- 
thing hopefully. The war, he thought, was 
not going to last much more than a few weeks, 
in the earlier period. Iam naturally hopeful ; 
and I did not think there would be such con- 
founded fools in the South as to go to war on 
the question of slavery. We were both mis- 
taken ; but, on the whole, optimistic views, I 
think, as will appear, are more rational, cer- 
tainly they are more comfortable, than pessim- 
istic views. Both are apt to be extreme ; but 
optimism is higher and more near the line of 
mental health, and more near the experience 
which the Gospel seeks to produce than is 
pessimism. The man that sees bad in him- 
self, in his neighbors, in affairs, everybody, 
and everything, is either sick, or is a bad 
man. He that sees bright, clear, cheerful, 
hopeful, victorious elements in himself and in 
those around about him, is nearer to the dis- 
position that springs from the presence of the 
God of Hope, as well as of consolation. 

Hope, or cheerful expectation, in regard to 
the future in relation to one’s own religious 
experience, is worthy of illustration. There 
is, first, the ascetic gloom. ‘The doctrine 
which has been taught to men from their child- 
hood, that matter is sin, and that the highest 
form of organization of matter in the human 
body is an organized mass of sinfulness, was a 
doctrine out of which came the doctrine of 
total depravity ; and out of that came many 
other doctrines of the barbaric age, which are 
not yet quite excluded. Indeed, one of the 
elements of our time not yet well explained, 
but explainable, is the transition between the 
religious thought of an ascetic age, when men 
believed that the mind and body were of their 
own nature sinful, and this age, in which hope 
predominates, and men believe that man is 
evolving from a lower stage, where, though 
relatively imperfect in regard to things future, 
he is, in regard to things present, not totally 
depraved, but full of relative goodness and ex- 
cellence. 

The doctrine of sin is one of the funda- 
mental doctrines of any system of theology ; 
and that doctrine lies very near to a high state 
of regenerative religion; but the form and 
color derived from that form of teaching which 
came from the medizval scholastic theology 
has given to sin a false place, and to its philos- 
ophy falsehood. We are emerging from the 
pessimist view of the mind of man, and of the 
nature of his passions, of his appetites, of his 
body, and are coming to believe that they are 
all factors that lead to sin, but that they are 
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not in and of themselves sinful. The func- 
tions of the earlier periods of human develop- 
ment are relatively imperfect, but they are in- 
dispensable. A child cannot grow up into 
manhood without passing through all the in- 
termediary stages. You cannot break ground 
with a bean, and at the same instant have it 
fifteen feet high, twining around a pole, and 
bearing blossoms and pods. It must go up 
by regular stages, little by little, through peri- 
ods of time, and under the ministration of 
moisture, of heat, and of light ; and finally it 
comes to full growth. So it is the decree 
of God that men shall come little by little to 
the unfolding of themselves. They cannot be 
born all over, outside and inside, at the be- 
ginning. A man needs to be born twenty 
times before he is fairly born. 

Then there isan overbearing sense of per- 
sonal sinfulness growing out of a magnified 
conception of the wrong of certain tendencies 
in ourselves, fostered and developed largely by 
the preaching of men. Some of the best min- 
isters that ever preached have created a good 
deal of mischief. Grander men than Jonathan 
Edwards never lived. A more beautiful nature 
than that of Edward Payson there never was, 
The whole great brood of powerful New Eng- 
land ministers I hold almost in the same re- 
spect that I do the martyrs, the apostles, the 
prophets. They were great men; neverthe- 
less their system led them to intensify the ques- 
tion of sinfulness ; and their lack of mental 
philosophy left them without adequate excep- 
tional estimates and judgments, in such a way 
as that no man was supposed to be a Christian 
who had not gone through the shadow of 
death. 

Think of such a man as | was, hopeful and 
courageous by nature, with an impulse forever 
outward and upward and expanding, trying to 
make themselves feel totally depraved, stand- 
ing before the door of expected experience, 
wondering that God did not strike me, as it 
were, into midnight, and going through that 
necessary path of despair before I could be 
converted. Think of a song sparrow being 
taught that it could not be a real good bird 
until it could sing like a crow. That was my 
experience, largely. 1t is more successful with 
some than with others. You shall hear, all 
the way through their after life, men talk, in 
recounting their religious victories, about their 
great sinfulness. They preface everything with 
it, and they finish up everything with it. They 
recite in conference meetings their sinfulness, 
and in prayer they all the time speak of their 
sinfulness. I would not ridicule them ; it is 
a very serious thing, and very often founded in 
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fact ; but as looked at from the standpoint of 
mere philosophy it is false, not only, but it js 
mischievous to the last degree ; and it is not 
practical. We do nat allow men to do that 
with their body. 

I have had men come to me from the war 
and want to regale me by showing where they 
were wounded, by taking off the bandage and 
letting me look at the sores. I was disgusted 
with them. There are a great many people 
that feel that the evidence of their picty needs 
to be shown by reciting their moral sores, In 
the outbreak of the Washingtonian temperance 
cause, it was one of the elements of fruitfy] 
eloquence that the reformed drunkard was to 
recite to the audience all the wallowing which 
he had gone through before he became a 
temperance man. ‘They naturally borrowed 
that from what has been considered one of the 
most unquestionable evidences of having been 
born again—that a man shall have gone 
through the thickness of darkness in the sense 
of conviction of sin. ‘‘ You cannot preach 
Christ until you have preached the law,”’ they 
say. What do you mean by preaching the law ? 
‘* Waking the man to a sense of his sinful- 
ness.’ But cannot you make a man see his 
sinfulness in any other way than by developing 
his fear? I say you can. 

A young village artist, conceited of course, 
has painted a picture that would make a man 
crawl ; and yet he thinks it is beautiful. His 
mother thinks it is thrice beautiful, and his 
aunts think it is four times beautiful, and they 
all pamper him. Suppose, now, a professor 
should come in and undertake to say to him, 
‘* This color here is hard, and these forms are 
almost grotesque’? He would not believe it. 
What would you do? ‘Take another picture 
and put it alongside of his. He has a true 
eye, and a true sense of color. And though 
at first he says, ‘* Well, I don’t see anything,’ 
he comes in every morning, and looks at that 
one and then at this, and begins to say to him- 
self, ‘‘ By George, that ¢s rather harsh, isn’t 
it?’ and ‘‘ I could not get that graceful curve.”’ 
Keep that picture which is beautiful in all its 
elements by him, and he will burn up his own 
in a short time. 

There is nothing that is so convicting of sin 
as putting over against sinfulness right con- 
duct, the element of the beautiful, the holy, 
the true. It is not fear which has been the 
principal instrument of striking conviction into 
men’s hearts. ‘That is not the most powerful 
and fruitful in producing a sense of sinfulness. 
The beauty of holiness, the wonder and glory 
of love, are more convicting of sin, a thousand 
times, to a generous soul, than the thunders 
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of hell itself. Sinai may smoke ; but let Cal- 
vary sigh, and say, ‘‘ Father,’’ and Calvary is 
the mightier of the two. 

There is another danger, aside from this dis- 
proportion and excess in the consciousness of 
sinfulness. The liability to self-deception has 
been preached, and is preached yet by very 
cautious men. Dear old Dr. Hawes, of Hart- 
ford, one of the saintly men, a noble old Pu- 
ritan, was always on the line of caution. In 
revivals, when children of the Church came to 
him as having evidence that they were Christ- 
born, he used, with a droop of the lip, to say, 
‘Oh, my young friends, be very cautious, or 
the devil will tempt you on to a false ground 
of hope.’’ So he put off, and drove away, 
and extinguished the light of joy and hope that 
was beginning to come into them, in order to 
get them to examine themselves and see that 
they were not deceived. Well, there is some 
danger of deception ; but I would like to 
know, between earth and heaven, a spot which 
aman can be on, and a line that he can pur- 
sue, where there is not some danger. And if 
you were to stop and weigh and measure, at 
every step, the danger to which you are liable, 
human life would petrify. 

Suppose that every little while it should be 
said to the child learning to read, ‘* Are you 
sure that you spelled it right; go back and 
spell it again,’’ would it do the child any 
good? Or in arithmetic, you should say to 
the pupil, ‘‘ Better do over that sum five or six 
times, till you know you have got it right.’’ 
By the time I had got it done five or six times 
I should know that I was wrong. I never 
should get it right in that way. The mind 
fools itself under such circumstances. 

Now, where one is a pupil of Jesus, and 
knows that he is in need of knowledge, in 
need of everything, and has looked up into the 
face of Christ Jesus as He is pictured in the 
New Testament, and says, ‘‘1 love Him; I 
am willing to take His commandments on me ; 
and I am willing to try and keep those com- 
mandments as far and as fast as I know them ; 
but I shall make poor work of it.’’ Well, did 
you not have to learn the alphabet before you 
could spell? and when you had learned to 
spell, did you not have to spell words of two 
letters before you could spell words of three or 
five letters? and do you not know that you 
began to read with your finger on the lines, 
slowly, until you learned to read uncon- 
sciously ?——for one that is reading in a book 
sees the thing in the air and not in the book, 
the contents. Leta child be brought up with 
confidence in himself. Do not stop to bother 
him with fears. Let hope blossom ; and in 


the fragrance of it let him go on through his 
whole summer. 

We should have care not to plunge men into 
despondency ; but, on the other hand, we 
ought all of us to be taught, in the very begin- 
ning, that of ourselves we are scarcely to attain 
anything that is very high—that the light which 
is in us, tending toward good, is the atmos- 
phere of God Himself. We know what the 
atmosphere of summer is. We know very 
well that when summer comes, with balm and 
moisture and southern winds, that the atmos- 
phere itself is, as it were, the vegetated mother 
of all the roots that would live, and all the 
seeds that would germinate, and brings them 
up and out. God is to the human soul what 
the atmosphere is to the vegetable soul. Every- 
where, above, around, and beneath, is the 
formless and forming God ; God not sitting 
on a throne ; God that rides the morning star, 
and rides the planets through the dark night ; 
God that is the Sun of Righteousness, in 
whom we live and move and have our being, 
—not a God that is without volition ; not a 
God that sits like a legislator, or a monarch, 
and by volition acts on each particular per- 
son ; but God who is everywhere, and is just 
fitted to the condition of the thought and un- 
folding of the human consciousness. ‘That is 
the reason why we are to be hopeful. We do 
not know enough to stimulate the growth in 
ourselves ; but we know that we are living in 
the atmosphere of God, and that it is the very 
nature of His soul to stimulate everything in 
us that is upward. What if our volition be 
imperfect, and our knowledge still more so, 
and the surrounding circumstances unpropi- 
tious? It is God that worketh in us to will 
and to do of His pleasure. In that is univer- 
sal hope. I may be living in the shgdow of 
His wings when the sun is fiery. 1 may be 
living in His presence when the atmosphere is 
chilly ; and the warmth of His heart is the 
reason: that men begin to appreciate and vibrate 
to moral truths. Have hope—not despair ; 
and, above all, do not get caught in the devil’s 
puzzle as between that which is in you by 
reason of God’s stimulus and that which is 
dependent on your own exertion and your own 
will. Men say, ‘‘ 1 can do nothing as of my- 
self.’’ Thatistrue. ‘‘I have to wait, there- 
fore, for the stimulating influence of the divine 
mind.’’ There, in that corner, they are 
caught, and are perplexed and oftentimnes most 
seriously distressed. 

You might just as well, in that benign and 
blessed hour when the soul is certain of love 
and of being loved, tear yourself to pieces by 
an analysis of your experiences, and say, ‘‘ I 
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think I love her; but, let me see: What is 
love? I ought to analyze that matter, and 
not allow myself to be mistaken in regard to 
it. Is it a going forth of my will benevolently 
toward her? or is it simply the admiration of 
her form and comeliness? Whatisit?’’ The 
fact is, you are a foo! ona gridiron. Ifa man 
does not know that he is in love, or whether 
he is or not, it is pretty sure evidence that he 
is not, 

Men say, ‘‘ Do you think your purpose is 
to serve God ?’’ ‘‘ Well, Lhope it is.’’ Hope 
itis! Ifa man were to sit down at my table, 
and I said to him, ‘* Do you relish that peach ?”’ 
and he replied, ‘‘ Well, I humbly hope that I 
do,’’ I would give him red pepper, and I 
think he would know then whether he did or 
not! The states of mind are vivid and in- 
stant ; and unless a man has been perverted 
by the crooked theology in which he has been 
brought up, he is conscious, and knows defi- 
nitely his own purposes. They may not yet 
be wel! formed or strong; nevertheless he 
identifies them. God's faithfulness, His 
promises, and the truth that He is everywhere 
working in us for our own sake as well as for 
His, can be so developed in the piety of every 
individual as that he can say everywhere, ‘‘ I 
am strong in the Lord ; I rejoice in the Lord ; 
I can do all things.’’ This point was well 
illustrated by the old minister who, after read- 
ing at the bottom of the page, ‘‘ I can do all 
things,’’ said, ‘‘ You lie, Paul, you can’t,” 
and then, on turning the page, and reading, 
‘* Christ strengthening me,’’ said, ‘‘I beg 
your pardon, Paul.”’ 

I have spoken of hopefulness in relation to 
ome’s own personal estate and disposition and 
religious experience ; now let me take a step 
lower, and speak of hopefulness in its relation 
to friendship. Of course, it is not exactly 
hopefulness that is brought to bear in friend- 
ship ; but the atmosphere in which friendship 
exists and manifests itself is an atmosphere 
which is sweet, hopeful, and cheerful. Look- 
ing at persons from the standpoint of their 
best qualities isa duty. Looking at persons 
from the critical standpoint of their imperfec- 
tions is almost fatal to friendship. It is never 
fair to judge a man by his works. It is always 
best to give men credit for that which they are 
at their best. This is modified in the com- 
binations which we make in society, in busi- 
ness, and in politics, where men are to be used 
according to their adaptation. We cannot 
yoke together men of all sorts. We havea 
right to distinguish between men, and consider 
what kind of pressure, and how much, they 
will bear. Nevertheless, in the realm of honor, 
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truth, and religion, we are bound to look at 
men in their best aspects. Otherwise our 
friends would be very few. Criticism of the 
faults of friends is consistent if you have a very 
large disposition of charity. You do not need 
to blind yourself to weaknesses ; but no man 
is fit for friendship who has not the love that 
overcomes faults in those whom he loves. Do 
you suppose the mother thinks her babe js 
really-an angel when she calls it one? The 
service she renders very soon shows that it is 
not an angel. As the child goes out of hand, 
and she thinks there never was such a child 
put into human hands, do you suppose she 
does not know that it is a little thief, a little 
liar—-in other words, that there is the root- 
form of all these things out of which the child 
has got to be trained? But does the mother 
love the child any less because she knows of 
these tendencies? Why, she melts them down 
in the summer of her soul, and they areas if 
they were not. You must not make friends 
of those who are so different from you, so far 
removed from your habits of mind, as that you 
cannot encompass them with your charity and 
love. Over against the vale rises the hard, 
rocky face of the mountain cliff; and when 
the sun shines, how bright is the vale as you 
look upon it! and how stern the gashing cliff! 
and you say to yourself, ‘* Thank God I live 
down here ;’’ but when the thinner vapors 
temper the glare of the sun, and the shadows, 


semi-lucent, cover the cliff, and you begin to , 


see its softening colors, and the harebells grow- 
ing upon it, and the vine climbing up its side, 
you see the spirit of all beauty bathing it. 
The mood with which you look upon it de- 
termines whether to you it is harsh, or full of 
grandeur and beauty. 

There is many a woman of a harebell struc- 
ture that, for some inscrutable reason of Provi- 
dence, permits herself to be married to a great, 
brawny, harsh, coarse man ; and then come 
rebellion and separation, if she is shallow. If 
she is rich, she has that in her own soul which 
she throws over him. Half of our friendships 
consist in loving that which we bring to folks, 
and which we think they have because in our 
presence they have it, or because our imagi- 
nations have supplied the quality or the sense 
of the beautiful. So there are many persons 
that seem to have been absolutely dissociated 
from the possibility of love and friendship who, 
nevertheless, live happily all their life long. 
Often where the man has strength and gran- 
deur the woman has that herself that can clothe 
all his faults with beauty, and then love him. 
There is many an idolatrous woman that in 
loving her husband is really loving her own 
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soul ; for that which she loves is that which 
her imagination and her deep-heartedness have 
brought to him. You men do not know how 
little beautiful you are, You do not know 
how much of that for which you are praised 
and which makes you feel happy is an attribu- 
tion of those who love you. 

There are no perfect persons in this world 
until very late in life. In early life, men are 
like fires of snapping wood, burning in imper- 
fect chimneys, puffing out a good deal of 
smoke, oftentimes throwing coals of impa- 
tience clear out into the room. When at last 
the fire has burned out and gone to ashes or 
red coals, and the danger is gone, comfort 
comes. ‘There be persons almost intolerable 
in early life, who, after age and quietness 
come, become very beautiful and very charm- 
ing; and, the other way, there are many per- 
sons who are like sweet wine young, in whom 
the fermentation is not checked, and who turn 
out vinegar. We spoil what we have, fre- 
quently, and then mourn to think we have 
not got it. The interaction of soul with soul 
depends on three elements that are again and 
again put together in Scripture—namely, love, 
patience, hope. Those are the richest powers, 
and they can make almost anybody’s life happy 
in social relations. 

In regard to the family, the working of hope 
also demands some moments of exposition. 
Every household ought to be cheerful ; it 
ought to be radiant, and it ought to be free, 
for the children’s sake, to say nothing about 
the parents. ‘The home ought to be a place 
toward which the child, when he has nothing 
else to do, instinctly thinks of resorting. It is 
asad thing when a child is indifferently con- 
tented at home, but radiant when he gets away 
from home. I have always used my own ex- 
perience as an illustration of life. No better 
mother ever lived than the mother that brought 
me up, in every respect, except demonstrative- 
ness. She was devout, she was singularly in- 
telligent, she was refined to the uttermost, she 
had an heroic sense of duty ; but she was sad, 
and undemonstrative of affection. I never, 
when I was in trouble, went to her. I did not 
know what that meant. I know what it means 
now. I never went and laid my head in her 
lap. I never thought of going to her and say- 
ing, ‘‘ Ma, ‘take me up in your arms.” It 
was not her fault, and it was not my fault, but 
itwasa fact. 1 used to go into the kitchen, 
and liked to go there. I liked Charles Smith, 
a great negro, black as charcoal, because he 
told pleasant stories. He was a Christian 


man, too. He was genial and nice, and he 
petted me, I liked a good many of the girls. 


I liked Zillah, another negro that was brought 
up by my own mother. Generally speaking, 
you will find that boys like the kitchen better 
than they do the parlor, That isa criticism on 
the parlor. Folks forget that they have been 
children. They substitute the ideal of a child’s 
life for that which is necessarily the real child’s 
life. A child is full of aspirations and hopes 
and weaknesses ; and the business of father 
and mother is to let the child dwell in happi- 
ness with such a gentle government and gentle 
teaching that, little by little, it will grow out 
of its failings. Home is nota prison. It is 
not a shop of duties. It ought to be light, 
cheerful, merry, if there are any children 
about. It is astonishing to me how the old 
Puritan families ever brought up their little 
giddy children as they did. Though the 
chance is against every child that is brought 
into the world, there is a vitality in children 
that, after all, survives the knocks and hard 
usage of life, if they are rightly constituted. 
The household ought to have cheerfulness in 
it. Strict and rigorous propriety is one ex- 
treme ; thoughtlessness and uncontrollable- 
ness is the other extreme. But of these two 
extremes, cheerfulness is nearer heaven than 
the other. A just medium is best, 

In dealing with children, have confidence 
in them. Do not try to corner a child into a 
lie. I have been cornered into a good many 
lies. I knew I was right, and I was whipped 
until I confessed I was wrong. Ifa child has 
done something that is wrong, as far as possi- 
ble avoid bringing an issue by which the fear 
of the frown or the whip shall make him dodge 
into deception, and try to hide. That is char- 
acteristic of the animal nature. That is what 
the fox and the hare do, and that is what 
the child does under such circumstances. ‘Take 
care of your tenderness. The child may be 
driven into a sin by you ; whereas by kindness 
and gentleness you can lift him over the hard 
spot, and set him down intact on the other 
side. Make the children happy, and be happy 
yourself. The aspect of happiness in every vir- 
tuous household is a means of grace. 

In relation, also, to sickness, be cheerful. 
The one great temptation that falls upon us in 
sickness is to forget our goodness, and become 
selfish, irritable, despotic, sacrificing the chil- 
dren, the servants, and all around to our feel- 
ings. Partly, that is the fruit of sickness ; but 
it can be reduced to the lowest terms. Hope- 
fulness in sickness is almost better than a doc- 
tor—a good deal better than some doctors. 
There are doctors who, when they go into the 
sick-room, carry death in their looks; and 
there are other doctors who carry life in their 
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very looks, and whose presence is more than 
their medicine. Of course it does not happen 
in all cases of surgery, but often it happens— 
for at the bottom ot all sickness lies the pal- 
pitating nerve. 

In the household do not let the incidents of 
poverty or sickness turn out of doors that 
which ought to be the support of both of them 
—hope. If to-day is cloudy, hope that to- 
morrow will be brighter. If this plan has 
failed, hope’ that another will succeed. If 
misfortune is crowding on you, let the proces- 
sion pass, in the hope that the next procession 
will be joyous. ‘There is many a man driven by 
domestic infelicity, or business trouble, or his 
own temperament, till he comes to the verge 
of the question, ‘* To do or not to do.’’ Many 
a man has thought, ‘‘ Which is the shortest 
way out of life ?’’ Many a man has gone out 
of it like a fool, when, if he had waited a week 
longer, he would have been all right. Of 
pressures in the family—especially the worst 
of them all, acute sufferings in behalf of others, 
—a man says, ‘‘I could bear it myself; but 
ah, my wife and children! I cannot endure 
the prospect.’’ Oh, you coward! you are 
going out of life to get rid of that, are you? 
More than that, I appeal to many of you if, 
now in your days of prosperity you cannot 
look back to the time when you were almost 
ready to give up the struggle, and say, *‘ 1 am 
defeated.’” How many men there are whose 
affairs, after they have toiled successfully till 
they are forty or forty-five years old, become 
tangled, who are in some panic or revulsion, 
and from whom everything is swept away! It 
may be that in their unpreparedness, their very 


name is smirched somewhat ; and they say, - 


sé 


Iam not as strong as I used to be, when I 
could work night and day; I have lost my 
name and place ; it is too late to begin again ; 
and there is nothing to do but wait and die.”’ 
Some of them dry up. They are like last 
year’s mullein-stalks. ‘There is in them no 
good, no vigor, no hope, noanything. Some 
of them grow pious, and circulate tracts. 

Under all circumstances and _ conditions, 
trust God and do good. ‘‘ Verily thou shalt 
be fed.’’ ‘‘ Rest in the Lord, and wait pa- 
tiently for Him.’’ ‘There is a receipt that for 
thousands of years has been lying on the pages 
of the Bible, and it has never misled anybody. 
In hopefulness, cheerfulness, there is help for 
body and for soul. In bringing up your chil- 
dren you can hardly imagine, I think, what 
the effect of this element must be. 

Again I must go back to my own life. My 
father was an invalid part of the time, and de- 
spotic. My mother—the second—was natur- 
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ally fearing and doubtful. Father was living 
on a Salary of eight hundred dollars a year, Me 
Litchfield, with a family of eleven growing 
children. How ministers ever lived in those 
times I cannot conceive. I remember that at 
the table, one time (I was not supposed to be 
in existence, for children do not amount to 
anything, ordinarily) he was drinking his tea 
in his way-—having it poured into a saucer to 
cool, and resting his two elbows on the table, 
Mother sat opposite, murmuring, in her sweet, 
refined, gentle, sad way, that the bills were 
due ; that she had no money ; that, indeed, she 
did not see how they could get along ; that for 
her own part she expected to die in the poor. 
house. At that my father dropped his hand 
to the table. His eyes sparkled. Something 
was coming. ‘* My dear,’’ he said, ‘‘ I have 
trusted God for forty years, and He never has 
forsaken me, and I am not going to begin to 
distrust Him now.’’ ‘That waked me up; it 
was better than the catechism ; it sank into 
me ; and during my earlier life 1 went through 
perils of sickness and poverty and all forms of 
limitation and trouble, but I never lost sight 
of that one single scene. ‘That sentence was 
never out of my ears, ‘‘I have trusted Him 
forty years, and I am not going to begin to 
doubt Him now.”’ 

I cannot now go into the other things that 
I have marked down here. It is lucky for 
you that I do not preach the whole of the ser- 
mons that I make outlines of. I will only 
say, very briefly, in regard to the condition of 
the Church and of the nation, that that which 
is good for the individual and for the family is 
good also for public affairs. Do not be scared 
because the sea is violently agitated. Do not 
be scared about anything. ‘The American 
Board of Missions is sitting up nights to nurse 
theology, and Andover is helping. I am not 
the least concerned about that, ‘The thing can 
hardly be worse than it has been, ‘That which 
makes them sad and melancholy makes me 
glad and joyful. I see coming a new heaven 
and anew earth, and grander views, a purer 
religion, higher experiences. ‘There are to be 
changes, but changes for the better. Let them 
shed tears; I have none to shed. These in- 
dustrial questions, questions of labor and cap- 
ital, do not disturb me. In the midst of all 
the influences of foreign emigration, of social- 
ism, of anarchism, of all kinds of nonsensism 
that are floating through the whole com- 
munity, a great many men are almost disposed 
to throw up their hands, and say, ‘‘ Oh, the 
republic isa mere experiment.’’ It is ~o/ an 
experiment ; it is an ascertained fact. The 
causes of rectitude, of growth, of reform, are 
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greater than the causes of decay and trouble ; 
and if we could purge the nation of drinking 
habits we would almost see the solution 
already, for nine parts out of ten of these 
troubles come in at the back door ; and drink 
is the devil that opens the door and lets in all 
the devils that want to consort there. In the 
main I hold that this nation is safe, and that 
the world is safe. I think Europe has got to 
go through compressions and revolutions that 
will split her open from top to bottom, simply 
because despotism will not give room to re- 


form. Reform is God’s remedy against revo- 
lution. If nations will accept the indications 
of God’s providence, and make gradual 


changes, they will grow without compressions 
and explosions ; but where they will not, and 
hidden forces are perpetually drawing up the 
steam, by and by they will have a worse revo- 
lution just because they will not let off the 
steam by reformation. But after that, what? 
Better—a great deal better. All Europe is 
better than it was before the French Revolu- 
tion, ‘That was an awful volcanic eruption ; 
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the ground shook ; the very hills spurted lava ; 
but though it looked in those days as if the end 
had come, how beautiful now it is! and how 
far advanced democratic France to-day is over 
the monarchical France of one hundred and 
fifty years ago! We cannot foresee, we do 
not know, what is going to happen ; but one 
thing we do know, that God reigns, and that 
the light of intelligence, of literature, has been 
so far disclosed that no raven wing can sweep 
it back again. Once let the sun come over 
the east, and you cannot stop it; it will ride 
triumphant through the whole day, shining 
brighter and brighter to the end. The rising 
light of knowledge, the rising light of true re- 
ligion, the rising light of liberty and regenera- 
tive manhood, has come, it has come to stay ; 
and the whole earth shall see the salvation of 
our God. 

May the God of hope cause you to abound 
in hope, and may the patience of hope go with 
you to your homes, and over all the world ; 
and when you look upon your beloved coun- 
try, hope and trust. 


EVERY MAN PAINTS HIS OWN PICTURE OF GOD. 
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Text: ‘‘ By faith he forsook Egypt, not 
fearing the wrath of the king : for he endured, 
as seeing Him’ who is invisible.’’—Hrsrews 
Rls 27. 


When a distinguished author or actor upon 
the scenes of life has gone, there is hardly any- 
thing men are more fond of than to look in 
upon the secret operations of his mind—as the 
phrase is, to discern exactly what his genius 
was, An interior account of himself by Plato 
or by Aristotle would throw the literary world 
into a fever of curiosity. Look at the library 
of literature that has sprung up in dissecting 
and criticising the operation of the genius of 
Goethe. See how men are searching to find 
out something more about Shakespeare—not 
alone the circumstances of his origin and the 
influences that acted upon him, but the way 
in which his mind worked in: producing his 
immortal dramas. 

One of the greatest names that ever lived— 
almost second to none, except that which was 
above all names—stands that of Moses. In 
all antiquity it is ke name. Among the He- 
brews it was higher than any other. No 
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patriarch was comparable to this man. His 
is the one name that will not go down below 
the horizon. Abraham was only a name. 
Moses was a Statesman, a great organizer and 
administtator ; and there were more strains of 
wisdom that flowed to the making of him than 
of any other Hebrew in antiquity. His task 
was something immense. He was the founder 
of a nation. He was the organizer of a sys- 
tem of polity that not only had much to do 
with the history of the Hebrey people, but has 
laid its hand upon every people in the world. 
If you were to eliminate {rom our civilization, 
to-day, the Hebrew elements, we should be 
very poor indeed ; we should be clothed in 
rags and tatters ;.and to avery large extent 
these elements were collected by, or originated 
in, the mind of Moses—that Moses who now 
stands before us as the heroic character of an- 
tiquity. When he was forty years old he was 
called to a great work, was disappointed in it, 
became a hermit, as it were, a shepherd, in 
the wilderness for forty years more, and then 
he was called to the work of an emancipator 
and organizer. When he had convoyed the 
people safely from their captivity, and they 
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had resided in the desert the appointed period 
of years, in the midst of tumults, conflicts, 
envyings, disagreements, rebellions, and all 
forms of mischief that naturally would spring 
as weeds upon such a fertile soi! as the old 
Hebrew mind, he brought them to the border 
of the Promised Land. That no pathos might 
be lacking in the sublime drama of his life, 
when he had come to the border of the Prom- 
ised Land, and they were about to go over and 
possess it, he, by the divine command, repaired 
to Mount Nebo, and there looked over the 
hither portions of that land, into which he 
was not allowed to go himself. No man 
knows how or where he died, nor where he 
was buried. ‘There is no worship, nor has 
there ever been, of his tomb. But his name 
remains, and will remain till the last human 
being dies. 

He was a great author ; he was of his age a 
lyric, a prophet ; he was a man of genius in 
every direction ; he was the great leader of an- 
tiquity ; he endured that which would have 
been enough to crush any man, and endured 
it till he had far and doubly outreached the 
years of ordinary man ; and then, while as yet 
his eye was not dim nor his natural force 
abated, he disappeared from the scene. Oh, 
if we could only talk with him! If we could 
only ask what were his experiences at such and 
such periods of his administration! But we 
have a comprehensive statement of what the 
mainspring of his life was, and what was that 
directing element in him which carried him 
through such a wonderful work, and made 
him such a remarkable man. He endured, as 
seeing Him who is invisible. He did not 
live by his senses nor by the scientific basis of 
wisdom and knowledge ; he lived by the fa- 
miliarization of great truths that are developed 
only to the higher consciousness of men, 
truths that do come in not through the sense 
gate, but through the imagination and the 
reason—-the higher elements of humanity, that 
will be the interpreters yet, one day, of all the 
lower elements of a true knowledge. 

Here, then, is his account of himself, or, 
rather, an inspired account of him. This 
great man of nations, of facts, and of practical 
administration fed his power of endurance 
upon things that he could not see nor touch 
nor handle, and that did not belong to a sen- 
suous life at all. He endured, as seeing Him 
whom he could not see—as seemg Him. It 
was as if he saw the invisible. The great in- 
visible world was to him the source and foun- 
tain of all those nobler inspirations that made 
him what he was and rendered _ his life victori- 


ous, 
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He was, then, what he was by reason of an 
abiding consciousness of the presence of God, 
although God was not present to him except 
in a poetic rendering. It is said in the poetic 
forms in which history is told (all antiquity 
told history to a large extent in poetic forms) 
that he stood face to face with God, and talked 
with Him as a man talks with his friends, [It 
is not to be supposed, when it is explicitly de- 
clared that he endured, as seeing Him who is 
invisible, that we are to interpret backward, 
and believe that he actually saw God's face 
and body. It is simply a poetic rendering of 
the fact that as true beings communicate with 
each other in the flesh, so there was that sense 
of the divine presence and the communicable- 
ness of the divine thought and feeling which 
might well be represented by such a figure as 
that. 

God is everywhere taught in that wonderful 
book, the Bible. The more you read it, and 
the more you think about it, the more won- 
derful it is, as being a revelation of the gradual 
unfolding idea of God in human consciousness, 
That book, from the beginning to the end, 
without variableness or shadow of turning, ab- 
solutely refuses to mankind the liberty of giv- 
ing God a form or likening Him to anything 
that is upon the earth or under it. It was 
only permitted that He should exist in the 
thoughts of men ; nor was He to be known in 
men’s thought, except by that formative ele- 
ment in men which enables them to fashion 
pictures and visions of persons and characters 
for themselves. 

Now, I will read you one of the nice things 
in this Confession of Faith, used by the Pres- 
byterian churches generally—the old West- 
minster Confession. I will read you the 
definition, as it is called, of God. It is an 
admirable thing, but it is not a definition. 

‘* There is but one only living and true 
God, who is infinite in being and perfection, a 
most pure spirit, invisible, without body, parts, 
or passions, immutable, immense, eternal, in- 
comprehensible, almighty, most wise, most 
holy, most free, most absolute, working all 
things according to the counsel of His own im- 
mutable and most righteous will, for His own 
glory ; most loving, gracious, merciful, long- 
suffering, abundant in goodness and truth, 
forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin ; the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek Him ; 
and withal most just and terrible in His judg- 
ments ; hating all sin, and who will by no 
means clear the guilty. God hath all life, 
glory, goodness, blessedness, in and of Him- 
self; and is alone in and unto Himself all- 
sufficient, not standing in need of any creat- 
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ures which He hath made, nor deriving any 
glory from them, but only manifesting His 
own glory, in, by, unto, and upon them ; He 
js alone the fountain of all being, of whom, 
through whom, and to whom, are all things ; 
and hath most sovereign dominion over them, 
to do by them, for them, and upon them, 
whatsoever Himself pleaseth. In His sight 
all things are open and manifest ; His knowl- 
edge is infinite, infallible, and independent 
upon the creature ; so as nothing is to Him 
contingent or uncertain. He is most holy in 
all His counsels, in His works, and in all His 
commands. To Him is due from angels and 
men, and every other creature, whatsover wor- 
ship, service or obedience He is pleased to 
require of them.’ 

Now, let children form an idea of God from 
that. If you were to set a child down before 
an encyclopzedia, and make him read it right 
straight through from beginning to end, and 
then ask him to tell you what he thinks about 
the sum of human knowledge, what would the 
child do, with that ocean of knowledges that 
are embosomed in such a book? How could 
he frame those knowledges into a definite, re- 
portable form? And how could a child take 
all these attributes, and their inflections, and 
worship them ? How could he say his prayers 
to that list of faculties and attributes? It is 
not a definition of God any more than a pal- 
lette with a whole round of colors is a picture. 
There are pigments, but every one has got 
to make its own picture. In order to havea 
conception of God from which we can derive 
some comfort, and which has some influence 
upon us, we must ourselves fashion that con- 
ception out of the elements that the Scripture 
reveals to us. We do it; and every one that 
has a true conception for himself does it. The 
elements that go to constitute the ordinary 
thought of God are personality, power, univer- 
sality of presence, and conditional goodness 
and justice. That is about the alphabet of the 
common people. ‘They have no idea of the 
philosophical descriptions on the subject of 
personality, but they believe that there is a 
God, that He is just and good and infinite in 
extent, and that He is everywhere present, 
which is a great deal. The elements that I 
have read are fillings up, and they require 
not only a good deal of intelligence, of edu- 
cated intellect, but a good deal more education 
of the moral sense ; nor when the moral sense 
and the understanding are brought into play 
do you exhaust the necessities which exist ; 
for God is the Author of all being, of all grace, 
and of all the sweetness that is in love, in 
friendship, in music, in art, in the elements of 
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nature which make it resplendent, and in all 
that which makes heaven glorious, and fills 
the firmament and the earth with the handi- 
work and ingenuity of God. All these things 
must enter into any conception of God that 
approaches Him. When a man has no im- 
agination, or but the traces of an imagination, 
his god is always lean, always weak, always 
shadowy, only a fitful vision, Where a man 
has a large sense of justice and truth and 
purity and dignity, his conception of God is 
very much larger. Every man goes around 
in the community with a formation of God in 
his imagination that in some sense may be 
said to be the interpreter of what the man him- 
self is. We do not make God. He is made 
neither by the individual nor by the race. 
Nevertheless, the consciousness of mankind of 
what God is has been derived from the unfold- 
ing of the divine element in the race, in the 
individual, in the family, and in the civil con- 
ditions of the world. From that we have 
knowledge ; and from that knowledge, with 
plastic hands, we fashion to ourselves the God 
of all these things—the Being that has issued 
Himself everywhere throughout the world, in 
the heavens, on the earth, and in the most 
important part of nature, man. 

All those elements are gathered up at last 
by the imagination, the reason, and the mora! 
sense, and they present before the mind an 
always stable and an always shifting vision of 
God. Weare not large enough to take it ail 
in. Our conception of God must needs be 
panoramic, we are so small. 

When a large landscape is to be taken by 
photography, it is taken in sections, and then, 
when struck off, they are put together on a 
surface, so that the whole can be drawn out. 
No instrument is large enough to take ina 
quadrant. So it is with the idea of God in 
any one individual. Itis restrained and meas- 
ured by the limitation of his own individual- 
ity. Some men that have immense sympathy 
and benevolence see nothing but goodness— 
goodness not tempered by justice, goodness 
not as part and parcel of a great administrator. 
Some men that are intensely conscientious and 
stern in their sense of justice form an idea of 
God as an imperial sovereign, To them He 
is, first, middle, and last, the Sovereign. ‘The 
doctrine of sovereignty has been one of the 
most universal over all men in hard times, and 
men of stern nature have clung to that view of 
God almost to the losing sight of the other 
side ; whereas there are many men, artists in 
nature, to whom God is manifested more 
through the channels of beauty than through 
all other channels. If you could enter in 
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and see as they see, you might say: ‘‘ That 
may be your God, but I never had such a God 
before.’’ It isso from the immensity of the 
livine Being, and from the fact that we fashion 
the conception of God. For the conception is 
all that we have. He is invisible, incommuni- 
cable. ‘‘ No man shall see Him and live.’’ 
I had almost said the meaning of it was that 
no man shall see Him until he is dead. ‘* We 
shall see Him as He is,’’ breaks out in an- 
ther place. ‘*‘ Now, we see as through a 
glass darkly,’’ says another of the interlocutors 
£ the New Testament. God is so large, so 
vast, that nobody sees Him. Not only that, 
it is not to be supposed that any man ever has 
a comprehension that takes in the whole cycle 
and circle of the divine existence. We are 
each of us seeing a little. 

Of two or three children sitting on a cliff, 
looking over all the valley, one looks at the 
vineyards, and something attracts him there ; 
another at the hills that bound the encinctured 
vale ; and another still at the village and the 
factories lying at the foot; but no one takes 
them all in, Each gains a separate idea, 

So it is to be supposed that if we could see 
men as they actually are in their interior na- 
ture, there would be almost as many visions 
of God as there are men; and in a large 
number of those that are Christianized, I am 
afraid the vision that would be found would 
be like the vision of the portrait of a person 
that moved while the picture was being taken, 
so that it was indistinct and vague and form- 
less. We have the general conception that 
there is a God, that He is a controller, and 
that He is just and good ; but that is no more 
a conception of God than a yard full of logs is 
aship. They are the materials out of which 
the ship is to be builded. 

You will find that the development of a 
consistent and careful idea based upon the 
moral nature of God has followed the unfold- 
ing of thehuman race. To day savage nations 
have only such a god as savages could imagine 
—a god full of all sorts of superstition, rude- 
ness, and violence. He rises higher than they 
are individually only in this respect, that he 
is fiercer, crueller, bloodier, more passionate. 
As men go out of the savage state into the 
barbaric, which has in it the twilight elements 
of civilization, you will find that their god 
begins to be something more than that. Ajax 
had a cunning god, that knew how to lie 
effectually. Lying stood in the place of phi- 
losphy in certain periods of the world, and is 
almost the only philosophy that some men 
have yet. You will find that the barbaric 
They 
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are the wild and extravagant reproduction of 
the imagination of men hardly let loose yet 
from their inferior conditions. For men in 
the savage state are very largely like goods 
rolled up in a bundle. They are unrolled 
through ages, little by little, to develop the 
pattern that is in them, which is invisible at 
first. As you rise still higher in civility, and 
the element of social life becomes richer and 
purer, and the spiritual life begins to pour it- 
selt out into the life of the race, men’s ideas 
of God begin to assume something of beauty 
and of grandeur. They are still clogged by 
the images from which men form their notions 
of justice and of God's administration—for 
what is there that a man can see? The gov- 
ernment of the household very soon spends it- 
self, and men wake up into life, and find 
themselves in artificial conditions, They are 
They 
have codes of laws such as the Romans or the 
Greeks had ; and when they wish to fashion 
their idea of God, they go to those laws or 
usages, and transfer them, with more or less 
moditication, to the heavens; and therefore 
they.surround God with a network of admin- 
istration. 

The transition which we are making to-day 
is out of the medizval and monarchical con- 
struction of human society into an atmosphere 
fashioned not so much by considerations of 
the state as by the higher disclosures of men’s 
moral lives, by the sweetness of the family, by 
the realm of philanthropy, by the dawning and 
practical enforcing of the idea that the whole 
human family belong to each other, and that 
love should be radiant among men. This 
larger conception of God, which is not yet 
really fashioned and formed into any definite 
theology, is struggling for an expression, first 
negatively, by knocking off the barbarisms 
that have existed hitherto ; and the men that 
still cling to antiquity are shocked at the idea. 

Andover is the centre, and may be said to 
represent the conservative form of the develop- 
ment of true spiritual piety in New England ; 
and from the luminousness of this advanced 
state, looking at God, men are shocked at the 
idea of the cruelty involved in future and con- 
scious eternal torment. So they say that a 
man who has not had a chance to know any- 
thing about Christ here will have a chance 
hereafter. ‘* Oh, what is going to become 
of religion if there is any fellow allowed to re- 
pent on the other side?’’ Old theology is 
down on its knees, crying and praying God to 
destroy that heresy. One ray of hope, one 
dawning of light on the barbarism of the old 
theology, shocks these men. ‘They are not to 
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blame any more than the chrysalis or the egg 
is to blame, in the order of Providence. It 
cannot be helped. If the egg is hatched, it is 
onlya chicken oreaglet. It is not until it has 
gone through all the processes of growth that 
it beats its wings unblushing under the very 
rays of the sun. It comes to its real self only 
when it comes to its altitudinous self and to 
the idea that God is not fixed and pajnted on 
the heavens, but is to be formed out of the 
thoughts and imaginations of men—out of 
qualities which they have had developed in 
them. We are not God-makers, but we are 
the makers of our idea of God, and the ma- 
terials we find already registered in the Bible 
not only, but we see them in their living forms 
in the conscience and conduct of Christian 
men. ‘There is a steady unfolding and lifting 
up of the ideal of supreme love in heaven 
going on ; and the Church is disturbed by it. 
Why? Because the barbaric elements are de- 
taching themselves from it and are drifting 
out. They have drifted out largely from the 
use of the pulpit and from the conscience of 
ripe Christians ; and they are drifting out, 
also, from the systems of theology. They are 
bound to go, and our children will know it 
if we do not ourselves. 

In looking at the formation of the idea of 
God, which I have sufficiently spoken of, we 
find that the lower the man the lower is his 
conception of God. At every stage, all the 
way through, the conception of the divine 
nature grows richer and nobler when meas- 
ured by the moral consciousness of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

It may be said that, so far as history is con- 
cerned, there is no conception of God finer 
than that developed by Moses in the Old Tes- 
tament. ‘‘ How is that for evolution ?’’ you 
willsay. I will simply reply, that when Moses 
lived mankind had been living for a million 
years on the earth ; that there were the ma- 
terials for the formation of an idea of the divine 
Being ; that though they were sparse, rela- 
tively, there were a few lines of light, and that 
his was one of those appreciating geniuses, 
like Shakespeare’s, which took ten thousand 
things that had been living around about, and 
did not invent them, but felt them, and saw 
them, and drew them into the mightiness of 
his own soul, so that they became a part of 
his ocean nature. They had happened be- 
fore, and many of them were insignificant until 
he made them stand in the grandeur of his 
architecture and the beauty of hisefabric. So 
when Moses, touched with the inspiration of 
God, saw, from what had been developed in 
the races ot the earth, these elemental quali- 





ties—the simple alphabet of the finer ones that 
later ages developed into a literature—he put 
them together.’ But who beside Moses? If 
you go down to David’s day, what great ad- 
vance was made in the conception of God over 
and above that which was attributed to Moses? 
Our first and natural development of God’s 
nature is that in which He bears relation to 
time and space, to the physical realm, to 
what are called God’s natural attributes. 
These are among the earlier developments. 
Little by little quality comes in, as well as ex- 
tent or universality, Goodness becomes more 
and more salient. Men recognize it. It has, 
however, existed forever in God. Until tele- 
scopes had doubled and quadrupled their 
power we did not know anything about mill- 
ions of stars, but they were there, only we had 
not a lens large enough and strong enough to 
reveal them. So all the elements of goodness 
in God were there from eternity, and they 
will be till eternity ; but there was not power 
in the human eye, until ages had unfolded in 
us the moral quality in its elemental form, to 
bring them out. Thatall of God is not known 
is one of the most explicit statements of rev- 
elation, ‘*‘ We shall see Him as He is.’’ 
That has a backward fling to it, as if now 
adulterated, imperfect, rude conceptions go to 
form our idea of God as the creature of our 
imagination, and there is coming a day when 
al] these will drop away, and we shall see Him 
as He really is. So that great prophet of the 
New Testament, Paul—not a prophet of fore- 
telling external and civil events, but a man that 
had such a susceptibility of whatever was 
wonderful in moral sense that he foresaw 
through the soul—says : ‘* Now, we see through 
a glass darkly.’’ As a man looks through 
smoked glass at the sun, so bright that he can- 
not bear it in his eyes, so we see God’s mere 
outlined form. That knowledge of God which 
shall be overwhelming, which shall be om- 
nipotent, before which all darkness shall go, 
will be perceived in that hour when the Sun 
of Righteousness shall rise upon our night, 
on the farther shore, with healing in His 
beams. 

We are impoverished, We are children 
that know very little about our Father. I am 
not superstitious, but I believe in talismans. 
I have a lock of auburn hair—my mother’s. 
It connects me with her. Doubtless my little 
hands lay upon her head. She nursed me 
upon her bosom. All my life she has been 
my stay. To me that lock of hair is worth 
more than gold or jewels. To my outward 
and physical man, perhaps, it is not worth 
anything, but to my inward man, my senti- 
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mental nature, it is without price. All pre- 
cious things could not equal it. I never saw 
her except as a babe ; I was a three-year-old 
child when she died ; and therefore 1 have no 
association personally with her. Some few 
filmy and flitting things remain in my baby- 
hood’s memory ; but this connects me with 
her. It is a cord stronger than silver or gold, 
iron or steel could be made. 

Now, I am also a child of God ; and when 
I gather together all the best ideas of Him 
they are not much more than enough to make 
a lock of His hair ; but they hold me to Him. 
There is to come a disclosure of Him that is 
so transcendent that now there is not only no 
language for it, but no foundation in human 
consciousness for it. Our conceit leads us all 
the time to think that we can picture the secret 
of truth, and measure its circumference and 
diameter. We can take the measurement of 
limited things ; but that egotism which leads 
us to suppose we can measure God, so that we 
can fully comprehend Him, is our supreme 
mistake. He is too large, too full. There 
are things that we must hold on to. One of 
them is His personality. And yet the per- 
sonality of God is very difficult of comprehen. 
sion. ‘That there is a living consciousness, an 
intelligence, a will-power in the Being whom 
we call God I hope all of us know and insist 
upon ; but, on the other hand, that which we 
know of Him as a living Being is very limited 
and very imperfect. One of the things that 
do not belong to us is ubiquity ; but God is 
everywhere. We cannot understand that. 
We can understand ubiquity of thought ; we 
can see that thought knows no bounds, follow- 
ing only the impulse of our nature ; but even 
while you are thinking infinite depths in one 
direction, you are not sounding the other di- 
rection at all. Even ubiquity, when you inter- 
pret it by the symbol of imagination and 
thought, is imperfect, and so is not an ade- 
quate interpretation of the real being of God 
—a Being that neither slumbers nor sleeps ; 
that, having no body, has no necessities of an 
earthly personality ; and that sees everything, 
and knows everything, dwelling in the centre 
of universal knowledge. In considering God’s 
personality, we are out of our latitude and out 
of our depth. We cannot think of that per- 
sonality minutely and definitely, and not re- 
turn bafiled back through the limitations of 
our own small existence. Yet it is necessary 
for us; and our hearts to cry out for it. 
There is a Being that knows how to think, 
that knows how to discriminate between things 
right and things wrong, and that watches over 
the universe—not over our little twenty-five 
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thousand miles (a small speck in the sky), but 
over all the vast realm of created matter and 
whatever contents there be in them. Sucha 
Being so far transcends the limits of the experi- 
ence of our life here, that it is simply prepos- 
terous for us to undertake to gather in a con- 
ception of His personality. We get a generic 
idea of it—that isall. ‘There are some folks 
who seem to think they understand God. They 
have foufid Him out to perfection. They have 
Him so reduced to categories and limitations 
of statements that if a man varies one way or 
the other he is stamped with the brand of in- 
fidelity or heresy. We may as well stand be- 
fore the image of the universal, invisible God, 
and say: ‘‘I have touched the hem of His 
garment, but His robe and His person are be- 
yond my reach ; that glory is yet to come.” 

Not all, then, of God, is known to us, or 
can be in our small state. There isa great 
deal yet coming. You do not fully enter into 
the knowledge which men have attained in 
this state ; and this is as a drop in the bucket 
compared to that which shall dawn upon those 
who shall see His face. 

Besides His personality, we cling to His 
goodness. When you take the Word of God, 
if you are not sodden in Calvinism, you will 
see that God’s goodness is the backbone of 
the Bible. It does not throw away the sense 
of divine justice and penalty, but it does rep- 
resent justice and penalty, as the knife is rep- 
resented in a skilful and benevolent surgeon's 
hands, It is not an instrument of cruelty nor 
of power ; it is for relief; and every drop of 
blood, every twinge of the nerve, everything 
that is taken away from the body, is to help 
and save the patient. ‘The surgeon isa bet- 
ter symbol of the penal element in the divine 
nature than perhaps any other that we can find 
on earth. The idea that God punishes witn- 
out any further object than simply to maintain 
an abstract law is an element of infernal origin, 
and ought to be trodden out of every sanc- 
tuary ; for the Bible says : *‘ Goodness, good- 
ness.”’ 

Start at the beginning, when Moses said, 
‘* I beseech Thee, show me Thy glory.’” No 
stars flashed out of the surrounding night, 
no voice of mighty angels’ trumpets was heard 
in the air, there was no wonderful unveiling to 
the senses or even to the imagination ; ‘‘ 
beseech Thee, show me Thy glory ;” and here 
is the answer: ‘‘ 1 will make all My goodness 
pass before thee, and I will proclaim the name 
of the Lord pefore thee ; and will be gracious 
to whom I will be gracious, and will show 
mercy on whom I will show mercy.’’ There 
is God’s primitive declaration of that which 
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He considered the centremost element of His 
character. And next comes the scene upon 
the mountain, when the Lord passed by be- 
fore Moses, and proclaimed : ‘‘ The Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffer- 
ing, and abundant in goodness and truth, keep- 
ing mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin, and that will by no 
means clear the guilty.’’ 

God has made this world so that men born 
at the bottom are working their way up to the 
top. Whoever wants to go higher, and is 
striving to go higher, has God on his side, and 
on every side, to help him. Whoever falls be- 
low, and takes the wrong way, is met by God, 
who says to him: ‘* Not that way, not that 
way.’ Pains and penalties are the means by 
which nature, speaking by the voice of God, 
is preventing men from doing themselves 
harm. In that sense God zs justice ; but His 
justice is a thousand times better than our best 
love and humanity. The goodness of God is 
the quality which He prizes most, and theol- 
ogy is that which He prizes least. Goodness 
is the universal and primitive element in the 
Bible; it is the conditional element in 
theology. 

But look, later on, at the Word of the Lord 
as revealed in Jeremiah. Centuries had rolled 
away ; Moses had gone ; his word yet echoed ; 
but now, later, this great prophet, Jeremiah, 
caught up the thought, and gave it a new im- 
pulse, saying : ‘* Thus saith the Lord, Let not 
the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let 
the mighty man glory in his might, let not the 
rich man glory in his riches ; but let him that 
glorieth glory in this, that he understandeth 
and knoweth Me, that I am the Lord which 
exercise loving-kindness, judgment, and right- 
eousness, in the earth ; for in these things I 
delight, saith the Lord.’’ He has written his 
heart’s biography in such words as those. 

You read in the Psalms, one and another, 
and in the Epistles, also, of the goodness of 
God. The earth shows that goodness every- 
where ; and the thanksgivings that are poured 
out in the Psalms are of the goodness of God. 
The apostle himself makes God's goodness an 
argument of mighty pressure of motive, where 
he teaches that the goodness of God ought to 
lead us to repentance. 

This is, then, a biographical view of the di- 
vine nature. Goodness is the centre of it. 
All qualities, therefore, of restriction, of limi- 
tation, of penalties, or of pain, whether they be 
infixed in natural Jaw, or whether they are ad- 
ministered by divine Providence, are enemies 
of the spirit of goodness and love, until you 
rise to the very highest point, when it is de- 
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clared, finally, ‘‘God is love.’’ There it 
stands unqualified, without buttress of expla- 
nation. It is the full blossom of those repre- 
sentations that first began with God's power 
and the illimitableness of it, and then pro- 
claimed His authority, sovereignty, and then 
portrayed His sympathy, and then, at last, ris- 
ing to a sense of His goodness as highest— 
greater than the cups of the magnolia tree that 
send incense up to the pure air—declared, 
** God is love.”’ 

Whether Moses had a revelation of this to 
which we have been led step by step, we can- 
not say ; but there is this declaration, that he 
had such a view of God that he lived as seeing 
(as if he saw) the invisible, and that that was 
the spring or power of his endurance in his 
herculean task. 

Now, that which was so large in him, even if 
it be only in small measure in us, is the truest 
wisdom ; but we ought to live as seeing Him 
who is invisible more than he did ; for the de- 
velopment of the divine idea in humanity has 
wonderfully grown. We of this period of the 
world are qualified to take in a larger view of 
God than those who lived in any preceding 
age. The qualities that go to constitute the 
divine attributes have had an interpretation in 
our own experience, of purity, sweetness, and 
ineffable joy, which qualifies us to have a con- 
ception of God that never existed in the earlier 
ages. To live as seeing Him who is invisible, 
to live with a consciousness that we are in 
Him, that He is around us, and that He 
knows us altogether, may be said to be the 
perfection of living. ‘‘ Naked and open are 
we before Him with whom we have to do’’— 
naked and open as we are before the physician 
and surgeon—stripped, that every fault and 
failing may be made known. Being naked 
and open before Him with whom we have to 
do, what then ? Shall we be afraid? ‘‘ There- 
fore come boldly,’’ because God sees us 
through and through. He has such love, He 
has such goodness, His disposition is such 
that, as a man opens himself before Him, he 
finds in his God all sympathy, all recognition, 
all help ; and in the consciousness that we be- 
hold Him that is invisible, we ourselves are 
strengthened, and feel some stirring of that di- 
vine element in us which sha!l yet make us 
sons of God. 

Ah, the supremacy of God! Kings may 
rage, governments may battle each other, 
parties may form, even nature itself may be 
affronted by various experiments of men ; but 
there is a Being that controls the universe ; 
that is at the head of all providence ; that is 
near to us, allied to us—allied to us not sim- 
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ply in that He created us, and then treated us 
as a farmer treats his chickens, leaving them, 
after they are hatched, to scratch and take 
care of themselves, but as a mother is allied 
to her babe, which is the most precious part 
of herself. We are children of God and heirs 
with Jesus Christ. 

If I were a professor of theology, sitting in 
a chair, I might be called upon to undertake 
to discriminate between one view and another, 
and harmonize all the various views given in 
the Bible ; that is a very good thing for one 
that is a teacher of theology ; ; it meets many 
questions that arise in the minds of thoughtful 
persons, and there ought to be men some- 
where to guide such ones ; but for you and 
me, living in ordinary life, the thing I present 
is that God is your Father ; that His nature is 
goodness ; and, if you seek a more familiar 
family name, that His name is Love. If you 
live in the daily consciousness of His being 
and presence, and in your thoughts pring 
Him down to you, it will equip you for all the 
sorrows, mistakes, burdens, pains, and penal- 
ties of life. It will lift you above the small- 
ness of time. Your worth, your value, will not 
be interpreted by property, nor by praise, nor 
by the want of them. You are the children 
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of the Highest; and you have the right to 
live in such daily converse and consciousness 
of His presence that you shall be connected 
with time, eternity, infinity, absolute perfect- 
ness. 

We are all marching thither. We are going 
home. Men shiver at the idea that they are 
going to die; but this world is only a nest, 
We are scarcely hatched out of it here. We do 
not know ourselves. We have strange feelings 
that do not interpret themselves. The mortal 
in us is crying out for the immortal. As in 
the night the child, waking with some vague 
and nameless terror, cries out, to express its 
fear and dread, and its cry is interpreted in the 
mother’s heart, who runs to the child, and 
lays her hand upon it, and quiets it to sleep 
again, so do you not suppose that the ear of 
God hears our disturbances and trials and 
tribulations in life? Do you not suppose that 
He who is goodness itself cares for you? Do 
you suppose that He whose royal name is 
Love has less sympathy for you than a mother 
has for her babe? Let the world rock. If 
the foot of God is on the cradle, fear not. 
Look up, take courage, hope, and hope to 
the end, 
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Text: ‘‘ He that reapeth receiveth wages, 
and gathereth fruit unto life eternal: that 
both he that soweth and he that reapeth may 
rejoice together. And herein is that saying 
true, One soweth, and another reapeth. I 
sent you to reap that whereon ye bestowed no 
labor : other men labored, and ye are entered 
into their labors.’’—Joun iv. 36-38. 


This appendix to the history of Christ’s in- 
terview with the Samaritan woman is striking 
in the regard that it interprets one of His 
methods of teaching. We have seen other ex- 
planations : that the cursing of the fig-tree was 
simply an acted parable ; that it was creating 
a symbol] under such circumstances that it 
would tell a story; that it was not the ex- 
pression of impatience or anger, as some have 
supposed, but simply a vivid method of illus- 
trating a moral truth by a practical act. We 
have very much that same method here. 


Christ had talked with the woman, and she had 
gone into the city and spread the report of this 
wonderful man, and the people came throng- 
ing out of the city, and all the country round 
about was filled with them; and He said, 
** Say not ye, There are yet four months, and 
then cometh harvest ? behold, I say unto you, 
Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields ; for 
they are white already to harvest.’’ It was 
not a real harvest ; it was‘only the idea of a 
harvest; it was yet four months from the 
sickle ; and yet He said, ‘‘ It is here already”’ 
—not the harvest of which He began to speak, 
but the visible throng of people, covering the 
hills and intervales, that had poured them- 
selves out to see Him. 

These words illustrate, as many of Christ's 
sayings do. They are germs, and germinous. 
They contain a truth that is like a bud ; and 
they look as insignificant, oftentimes, as a 
winter-wrapped bud. But when the bud has 
received warmth and light and permission 
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from nature to unfold itself, straightway it 
throws off its overcoat, and begins to dress 
in spring attire, and puts forth a little stem ; 
and clusters of leaves, as it works longer and 
longer, accompany it, until by and by the blos- 
som comes, and finally the fruit is seen. The 
bud had no such appearance as that, and there 
was no indication of it except from our fore- 
going experience. So there are many of 
Christ’s most important teachings that are buds, 
mere germs, and for thousands of years men 
have been led to observe them in order to see 
what was meant. 

This is what we mean by progressive re- 
ligion, not merely in the experience of an in- 
dividual, but in the unfolding of those truths 
which Christ gave to us merely as seeds or 
buds. ‘The experience of two thousand years 
among Christian men and women at last has 
established them, not as commentary, but 
rather as the outgrowth and delineation of 
what in Him were simply proverbs or dark 
sayings. 

This particular part of the history indicates 
a unity of moral influence. There is no such 
thing in the world as pure individualism, ex- 
cept among animals. An ox or a horse may 
have lived and done some service ; but when 
he is old that is the end of him ; nobody in 
the world is any wiser or any better for his 
having lived. His life during a handful of 
days was the first and last of him. If you rise 
in life, the lower sections of undeveloped bar- 
baric life are not far different. A million men 
may be swamped bya flood, or destroyed by 
an earthquake, and the compound gasp of the 
whole of them is not as much as when one 
skilled laborer dies in America. Life that at 
its bottom is animal is almost entirely reduced 
to the law of evanescence. The space between 
the beginning and the ending of such life is 
short and relatively fruitless ; and to it there is 
no extension. But as you go up along the 
line of unfolding, observation teaches us not 
only that the distance between the sowing and 
the reaping becomes greater, but that the in- 
terspace—in other words, translating it back to 
philosophy from agriculture, the space between 
cause and effect—becomes much wider, Let 
us look a little more into that. 

Since the divine method of evolution has 
been disclosed to us we are in far better con- 
dition to understand many moral questions 
than we could have been before, except as 
mere fancies or imaginations. In human life, 
as it stands related to the lowest form of life— 
the material —the element of time is very short 
between cause and effect. It is longe’ in men 
than in the lower animals, it is much longer 


in some men than in others, but character- 
istically, as compared with succeeding and 
higher developments, itis short. For instance, 
the wants of a man’s body require that food 
shall be had not simply by and by, but morn- 
ing, noon, and night. We must eat, or we 
faint and die. Therefore, the exertion that a 
man makes in eating and drinking is to be 
followed immediately, or within the shortest 
conceivable space of time, by the effect. The 
procuring of food—that is to say, foresight, 
ind@ustry—goes into a higher condition. In 
caring for the body, if the sun is too blazing 
hot we retreat to the shadow of a great rock, 
and expect the effect to cease that has driven 
us there. In other words, the cause which we 
set in operation takes effect at once. Are we 
in danger? Does a lion roar? Does a bear 
spring forth? We cannot stop to say even 
the Lord’s Prayer. We must instantly defend 
ourselves by flight or combat. Where there 
is perilous danger, the distance between cause 
and effect must be as short as possible, or we 
perish. Even in this lower sphere, where man 
acts purely as an animal organization, the dis- 
tance between cause and effect is the shortest. 
Yet here there begin to be, in its higher de- 
velopments, symptoms of a very great differ- 
ence between cause and effect, and the dis- 
tance increases steadily all along the line of 
developed life, until it finally becomes an 
analogy and a presumption of immortality 
itself. There are accumulations by which men 
are redeemed from to-day, from to-morrow, 
from the servitude of industry fiercely insisted 
upon. Gradually, by and by, come the home 
and its individual surroundings, by which a 
man does not live simply from to-day till to- 
morrow, or from morning till noon, but pre- 
pares for manhood in youth, and in manhood 
for old age. Even in this material life there 
is an accumulation—our planting, our build- 
ing, our amassing of property. 

In social life, next, the time is lengthened. 
Of course the same difference which exists in 
regard to purely material things remains. Al 
we get that is beneficial in our lower animal 
life we carry on up to the next remove, our 
social life. There is a vast increment there. 
There is evolution of the interior faculties of a 
man’s nature. Then, as it were. the threads 
are multiplied in the loom. No longer cana 
man be said in his life to knit stitch by stitch ; 
now he weaves. There is complexity and 
gradual delay, producing finer treasures and 
higher results than are produced anywhere 
else. A mother’s care for her child cannot ex- 
pend itself in a day. If the child cries she 
can kiss away the tears in five minutes, but she 
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cannot develop its character in five minutes. 
She cannot teach the child what its own self is, 
and what are the ways of life, in five minutes, 
nor five years, nor twice five years. At the 
end of life that which a mother did in the be- 
ginnifg is still bearing fruit. No good thing 
is lost that ever was done to any person in- 
teriorly and in regard to the higher human 
qualities. 

If homceopathy be true, a drop of color 
changes more or less the color of the whole 
Atlantic Ocean. - Of course it is attenuated, 
and our senses cannot discern it, but it is 
there. So the things we do for the interior 
life of a child we lose from sight and forget ; 
but they remain as active forces in association 
with others, in complexity, and go on acting 
clear down to the very end of the child's life. 
It is a dangerous thing, therefore, to infuse 
malign elements into a child’s life ; and it is 
a glorious thing to introduce the elements of 
love, purity, and truth ; for although they may 
not appear to day, and may seem to disappear 
in a score of years, they are latent. A thou- 
sand times they come back. In the last years 
of his life, when he has wrestled with adver- 
sity, and the outcome and finality come, it 
will be found that, after all, the threads that 
were put in the mother’s loom have not broken, 
and the fabric retains them to the very end. 

See the influence of a single person's educa- 
tion or of a single fact in social life. The 
very impulses of them may be carried on after 
they seem to have disappeared, and in many 
respects have disappeared. If they could only 
be analyzed it would be found that very many 
of these earlier impulses or influences from 
without or from within are mixed with every 
part of life, all the way through to the end. 
But life is multitudinous. If the flow of any 
one man’s thoughts and fancies were to be 
written in a book, his life could not be con- 
tained in an encyclopedia, so fruitful is this 
soul within men. We have no chemistry that 
can follow the common elements of our lives, 
and absorb them in a fabric; but they are 
there. 

Our lives are ours in a very important sense ; 
but in a still more transcendent sense our lives 
are something of the lives of all those that have 
taken care of us, as theirs were of the lives that 
took care of them, and as the lives of whole 
generations were of those of preceding genera- 
tions, and eras of preceding eras. We are the 
receptacle of a history that has come down to 
us through thousands of years. We cannot 
tell what part came to us and what part was 
developed in us; but it is there. We are 
composite creatures. In regard to that which 





takes place in our social life, though it disap 
pears from the surface, and often from copn- 
sciousness, there is a long distance between 
the seed and the harvest ; but the harvest js 
the child of the seed. 

When you rise one stage higher—to what 
may be called the moral life of the individual 
—the bodily life has the shortest space be. 
tween cause and effect ; the social life widens 
very much the space between cause and effect ; 
and the force of a man’s thought and feeling 
is augmented ; but when you come to the 
moral stage it is vastly enlarged ; and when 
you come to the spiritual, no man can meas- 
ure it; it has neither longitude nor latitude 
that men may calculate. 

Who can tell what that poor old nurse 
wrought who cared for the orphan child of 
her mistress that was gone, crooning songs to 
the child, telling her fairy stories, and making 
an empyrean above her? Setting loose in 
that little child all the germs of poetry, she 
fashioned its mind ; and her humble, uncon- 
scious work will never be washed out; nor 
will the color be taken from it; it will go on 
and be part and parcel of the child, if it lives 
to be fifty or a hundred years old. When the 
child has come to mature womanhood they 
will say, ‘* Well, were you not brought up in 
your babyhood by that old nurse?’’ ‘‘ Yes; 
she was a nice old creature ;’’ and that is all 
you say about it; but you are very largely 
what you are from what she did for you. If 
the throbbing of her heart set yours to throb- 
bing more, if the outlook of her imagination 
threw open thé windows of yours, she, I might 
almost say, was your creator ; and though she 
was so humble and powerless, without learning 
or genius, nevertheless you were so plastic that 
her influence moulded you. 

I am what I am, in part, in consequence of 
old Charles Smith—as black a negro as ever 
made midnight ashamed of itself. In some 
directions he did more for me than my father’s 
pulpit or the memory of my mother: they 
much ; hesome. Although Iam not a negro, 
nor the son of a negro, I am the son of Charles 
Smith, the negro, in many essential elements 
of my life. Oh, you have strange relations, if 
you only knew them all! The teacher that is 
a teacher is not he that hears recitations, but 
he that enters into the docile mind, and 
teaches its wings how to open and fly, and its 
feet to walk, and brings the man to a con- 
sciousness of the rebirth. 

Born again! I was born three times before 
I went to college. I remember the week that 
I learned mathematics, and felt that I could 
conquer them. Idonot supposeI could now, 
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I remember what I went through. Professor 
Fitzgerald, who was teaching me, put so much 
pressure of his will upon me, that at last, driven 
by almost absolute necessity, I solved the 
problem ; and having solved it, I felt, ‘‘ I can 
do it again, and I can do it in another case.’’ 
So I went forward triumphantly in algebra and 
geometry. 1 remember my birth into the con- 
sciousness, ‘‘ I can and I will.’’ 

I remember very well, too, when I was born 
into speaking. I had made faint efforts at 
writing ; but there were wise men that edited 
the Boston Recorder then, and they did not 
print what I wrote. I remember feeling des- 
perate about it, But I remember, in a little 


debating society—The Hamiltonian (and, by- 


the by, 1 belong to the Hamilton Club in 
Brooklyn now)-—-standing up to say a few 
things I had prepared to say ; and the impulse 
came on me, such as I never felt before, but 
shall never cease to feel as long as I live ; and 
[astonished myself, and astonished all the boys 
around me, too. They did not dream that 
any such stream could come out of such a well 
as that! And from that day to this that im- 
pulse never died-—-the being born into the 
knowledge and consciousness and certainty that 
I had it in me to speak. It never stopped. 

There are multitudes of men that have toiled 
and toiled through early apprenticeships, but 
who were made for engineers. Stephenson 
was one, I think. Late in life he found it 
out; but all the preceding years had been 
more or less fashioning him, It was in his 
mother before it was in himself; and it came 
down from his ancestors, and in him lay dor- 
mant ; but when it developed it refashioned 
his whole life, making a different man of him. 

Teachers, acting with their pupils, give them 
not knowledge alone. Knowledge is a good 
thing ; but it is better to give men _ intelli- 
gence ; to wake them up to what they are and 
what they can do; to inspire them with the 
sovereignty of intelligent thinking and acting ; 
and though a teacher may not know one quar- 
ter as much as his pupil does at the end of his 
life he is the author of that philosopher or that 
scientist. He took him at the time of his life 
when it only required that there should be such 
an influence on his mind ; and once begun it 
went on. ‘The teacher sows ; but he may not 
reap until he meets his pupil in the other life, 
where they shall rejoice together, according to 
the Lord’s teaching. 

So the humblest work without any visible 
income is worth the doing. Do not insist 
upon it that every time you do something it 
shall explode, and make a noise, and show 
that you have done something. If it be pow- 


der, you expect it to flash ; if it be dynamite, 
there is no expectation admitted about it ; but 
in life multitudes of persons want to work on 
short circuits—they want to sow in the morn- 
ing, and have the crop fit for the table at 
night. This is possible with mnushroom®, but 
with nothing else. Timber does not grow over 
night. The profoundest results in the world 
are those that have been Jong in developing. 
To say, therefore, ‘‘ I will teach this class for 
a month, and if then I see that there is any 
good in it I will continue,” is like saying, 
‘*T will plant acorns, and if they grow in a 
month I will go into the oak business.’’ What 
is a month when eternity lies beyond ? 

The Sunday-school teacher goes down to an 
obscure neighborhood, and calls in the rug- 
ged, untaught, vicious children, and having 
spent a few Sundays there, at last gets mar- 
ried, and therefore cannot go any longer, and 
in after life she looks back with a smile and 
says, ‘* I remember that under a sense of duty 
I went down there ; and what a time I had ! 
What little rogues they were! and yet there 
was something good in them.’ But there 
dies a benefactor of the town. Everybody 
speaks kindly of him as he lies on his last 
couch ; and he says to himself, ‘‘ Well, my 
long life has ended ; but I remember where it 
began. I was a little urchin in the street ; 
and a kind hand drew me into'the school. I 
was careless and heedless; I did not know 
what did me any good ; yet in after life I felt 
that the germs planted in me there were all 
growing in me ; and now I look back and see 
the way in which I was led. It began there. 
I hardly thought of it then ; but I see that 
there were subtle influences at work.’ I tell 
you, the teacher, and above all the supreme 
teacher—the mother—is God's creative hand, 
that works upon a long line, and that never 
gives up its influences. 

Whatever you undertake to do, then, for 
higher knowledge, remember that it will bea 
good while before you can see it evoluted. 
Whatever you undertake to accomplish for the 
purification of morals, do not be discouraged. 
Do not attempt to work bya machine that will 
make reformation as a cider mill makes cider. 
Although in one age a given moral result can 
be obtained sooner than in another age, all 
ages are subject to this law of the distance be- 
tween the sowing and the reaping ; andas you 
go higher the distance is longer. 

From the foregoing sketch and outline of 
this great ruling principle in life—that the 
space between cause and effect in material and 
bodily things is short ; that it is longer in so- 
cial relations, which are more comprehensive 
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and fruitful ; that in moral things it is longer 
yet ; and that in spiritual things it is incon- 
ceivably longer, and far more multiplied and 
diversified, earth reporting only in the heavens 
—from this general view, I remark, first, How 
foolish is the ambition for visible results ! 
Men read what the J/ssionary Herald tells 
them of the progress of the Gospel among the 
heathen ; and there are those that take out 
their pencils, and say, ‘‘ The whole missionary 
world numbers so many millions ; and there 
have been about so many hundred people con- 
verted by the influence of this amount of capi- 
tal. That is about ten thousand dollars for 
one soul. It is rather dear work, ain’t it ?’’ 
There are such moral arithmeticians that sum 
up the fruit of moral seed-sowing under arith- 
metical proportions. But the whole world 
has been stirred up by the mission cause. I 
am what I am because Henry Obookiah, from 
the Sandwich Islands, was taught at the Corn- 
wall School in Connecticut, and in my boy- 
hood came down to my father’s house, and 
produced an impression on me which has un- 
dulated, and propagated, and gone on influ- 
encing me. Some of the enthusiasm which I 
have felt for moral conditions came to me from 
seeing him. 

Who can tell what the retroaction of foreign 
missions is? Who can tell what benefit may 
be received here from our western missions ? 
Who can tell what is the effect of sending our 
abundance to the waste places of our own land, 
and to the tornd and frigid zones? It stirs up 
that which is not reportable. Ten thousand 
more leaves are born every year than the 
botanist ever sees. Ten thousand times more 
storms blow on every sea than are ever regis- 
tered on charts or log-books. And the vibra- 
tory effects of moral influences, one upon an- 
other, together with the combinations made, 
really augment our conception of the infinite 
diffusive power of these influences, There are 
a great many men who are willing to work if 
they can see their work speedily done. If you 
want to founda library you can do it, but if 
you want to found a school you cannot. If 
you want to found a character, or change a 
character, in the age in which you live, you 
have got to go on very long lines, Itis a 
good thing to work for immediate returns ; 
but that is the Jowest form of a man’s work- 
ing. Work for the invisible. Be sure that 
there is an element in Providence that carries 
the power from the germ clear through to the 
harvest-field, and that no one thing sown or 
developed will ever perish. Your view or 
record of it may perish, but the thing will live 
and perpetuate itself. 








How little indication is there, on the other 
hand, in the invisible, of the invisible! Who 
can tell by anything that he can see what is the 
unseen future, or what the invisible may be? 
How little indication of the invisible ig there 
in the body, in our simplest forms of com- 
bination in social life, or even in the house. 
hold! But it isthere. Every man is an effect 
of all preceding civilizations, and he is also in 
his place a cause of all succeeding conditions 
in human life. Paul says, ‘* By the grace of 
God I am what I am ;’’ and that is the great 
truth which includes all of us. What have we 
that has not been given to us? We think we 
are greatly advanced because our fathers were 
‘less knowledgeable than we in pclitics, in art, 
in philosophy, and, above all, in science. We 
are made up of the spoils of past generations, 
We possess whatever we have because it has 
been wrought out by others. They were the 
seed ; we are the harvest. 

This unification of mankind is one of the 
things that the imaginations of men sink + 
under. A small bit of rock feels something or 
other tickling it behind ; and through a seam 
at last there trickle out some drops of water, 
as if the rock itself were shedding tears ; and 
the drops increase ; and a rill is formed ; and 
it runs quietly, finding its way, down the de- 
clivity. Soon another little rill is met on the 
road, and they join forces ; and a little fur- 
ther down a third is added, and then a fourth, 
and then a fifth, and so on, till by and by they 
make a plunge through the gorge, with spray 
and thunder; and out comes below the 
stream, voluble and violent ; and down in the 
meadows it quiets itself, and runs between 
flowery banks, until a mill catches it, and 
makes it work for its way; and _ passing 
through industries it still deepens; other 
streams break into it here and there toward its 
mouth ; and there the city dwells on it, and 
navies ride upon it ; and in its pride of strength, 
and depth, and width, and accomplish- 
ments it says, ‘‘ Whobut1?’’ But that great, 
voluminous river is itself the child of those 
drops, those trickling rills, those mountain 
springs. If it had not been for them it would 
not have existed nor have been nourished. We 
need not despise, therefore, in any direction, 
small things. 

Now, you will say to me, ‘‘ Physician, heal 
thyself.’’ You will say to me, ‘' You are all 
the time thundering against tyranny, against 
monarchy, against aristocracy ; and yet you 
know very well that these were in the natural 
order indispensably necessary. ‘They came in 
the beginning, and prepared the way by their 
peculiar adaptation to the peculiar conditions 
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of the people. As society lived and throve 
under them it became too big for them ; and 
they had to crumble and give way to other and 
higher influences.’’ That is so. Especially 
men will say, ‘‘In your unabated violence 
upon old theology why do you not take your 
doctrine to yourself?”’ I do. Paganism is 
oftentimes a germinant precedent of actual true 
religion. True religion, in its lowest terms 
and forms, is frequently the seed out of which 
comes a-much higher unfolding and develop- 
ment of religious life. When you come down 
into yet later realms, where religion has or- 
ganized itself, and is part of the social and 
civil economy, then there comes the great 
period of theology ; and at first theology is 
tude. It is born out of a low condition of 
men’s thoughts, and takes its color from human 
institutions ; but it was work that was neces- 
sary, and that therefore had its place. There 
could be no gold if it were not for the pickaxe, 
the spade, and the stamp ; and so there could 
be no perfect theology if there had been no 
tude theologies before it. 1 do not blame 
them. There was reason for all these succes- 
sive unfoldings in the church, in the thoughts 
of religion, that we have had in variety and 
continuity and that have been crystallized into 
Christians. ‘‘ Well, why do you talk so 
much about them, then?’’ I reply, that I 
believe in all these theologies in their time, and 
for their purpose ; but when they have outlived 
their time and their function, and are brought 
down to me, and it is insisted that I shall take 
them because my ancestors did, 1 won't. The 
power of any-institution is that it digs its own 
grave. The power of any system is that it 
makes possible another so much better as that 
must give way in order to bring a later and 
better one. I have no objections, therefore, 
to any form of antiquated theology, only you 
must not impose it on me, and say in regard 
toa worn-out thing, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.”’ 
Thus the Lord did say two thousand years ago, 
or one thousand years ago, and it was the best 
that man could have then ; but He has not 
said a word in my time. 

There is another element that may perhaps 
be here introduced. While every action of 
every man is working some influence upon 
others that surround him and are associated 
with him, there are thousands that are distinctly 
seeking to give themselves a name and a place 
among their fellow-men. They do not want 
their lives to go below the horizon. In gen- 
eral, the men that have immortality of earthly 
fame did not seek it. It came to them by vir- 
tue of what they were and what they uncon- 
sciously did. I do not believes that General 
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Grant ever thought, for one single moment, of 
where he would be in the ages. It was char- 
acteristic of him to see the duty immediately 
before him, large or small, and to perform that 
duty regardless of consequences. But there 
are men to-day that want to be great men, 
and are running up and down through all na- 
tions declaring that they are the men that are 
fit to be great men, and that if they can get 
votes enough they will be great men. God 
does not make great men in that way. The 
men that are great are the men that had no 
consciousness of it or expectation of it. God 
made them great—or their mothers ; for God 
through mothers does the best work that is 
done in the world. When the times and the 
emergencies came these men were competent 
for them, and rose to them, and showed that 
they were great; and after they were dead 
everybody admitted it. 

What a revolution of judgments there will 
be when men are dead! I do not despair, in 
some future tract society, to hear some trac- 
tarian say, ‘* That great and pious Henry 
Ward Beecher.’’ ‘There is no telling what a 
man may come to. 

But there are some things by which a man 
can connect himself with histime. In material 
things there may be artists and engineers that 
are conscious of their inspiration, and that 
work not without a dim consciousness that their 
names will be known. Ido not believe that 
Michael Angelo, or Raphael, or Giorgione, or 
Titian, or Correggio, was without those 
thoughts. So one may build a bridge, as a 
man of illustrious name built the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and may be conscious, as well he may 
be, ** This will carry my name down to im- 
mortality.’ A man who sings a song, or gives 
musical wings to a hymn, that it may fly over 
all the earth, carrying courage and joy, love 
and peace, may, as Watts, Doddridge, and 
Charles Wesley might have done, say, ‘I 
never shall be forgotten so long as breath re- 
mains to mankind.’’ So long as any tear is 
to be wiped away by the lyrics of the soul, such 
men will not be forgotten. ‘They felt it, and 
so they sang; and not from ambition, but 
from the irresistible impulse of song, they will 
be immortal. 

But there are some things in a still lower 
sphere that may be even more mighty. 1 
have noticed in New England that whenever 
some rich man from the city goes back home 
and founds an academy, well and largely, and 
makes the place worthy of any man or woman’s 
residence, and two or three generations pass, 
and you begin to count what the outcome of 
the third generation is, and you ask where are 
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the children that were born here, you are told 
that one is a lawyer, that another is a judge, 
that another is an engineer, and that another is 
a distinguished teacher. As compared with 
this, the neighboring villages, you find, sent 
forth reasonably nice citizens ; but not one of 
them rose much above the level ; while out of 
this village, where that school was founded, go 
forth flocks of distinguished men and women. 
Wellesley College goes up here, and Smith 
College there, and Vassar College here, whose 
power, which had the smallest beginnings, 
have become great fountains ; and the influence 
of the men that founded them isin them ; and 
every single soul that goes forth froin them 
one of the Lord’s prophets is a prophet by 
their ordination. They did not know it on 
earth ; but they are all in heaven now, and 
they know it perfectly well there. 

This life is like a bale of silk on a loom, 
that winds itself upas fast as itiswoven. You 
do not know what the figure is until it has been 
taken off and unrolled ; then you begin to 
see what it This life weaves ; the other 
life reveals. No man that is doing these great 
things can tell that he is the cause of the 
effect. Nobody can tell what he has done. 
A man’s real life is not in his body ; it is that 
celestial life within himself that has no external 
exponent. 

A man that should establish in Brooklyn a 
free library for the common people would be 
a regenerator of the city ; and if he pleased to 
have his name inscribed, that name could never 
go below the horizon. He might not see the 
result ; for the visible effect would be noth- 
ing as compared with the unseen. The com- 
plex effect would appear in generation after 
generation, and his name would be glorious. 
Whereas, any ordinary personal effort he might 
make would be nexttonothing. These things 
go on increasing. 

We find that the lowest condition of life— 
the animal—has the shortest period between 
cause and effect, and the least fruit. When 
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we rise to a higher level, where man as a social 
being resides, then the seed-sowing and the 
reaping are far more multitudinous in results. 
and they are longer in their development, 
When we rise into the relation of a man to 
the moral aspect of the age and the people 
among which he lives, we find that he js 
broader, more complex, and finer in com. 
plexity. And he has in himself the inspiration 
of all those trains which he has set on foot, 
When you come to the spiritual element, one 
age lives for another. One man lives and dies 
—some Paschal, orsome Roger Bacon—and 
his work comes to light in his books, later 
on ; and after a long obscurity it is found tha 
he is working more powerfully in the lives of 
others than he ever worked in his own life. Is 
there no suggestion of the life to come in all 
these things ? 

As man separates himself from the animal 
tribe below, is there not a steady increment at 
longer and longer periods given to him? and 
is not the invisible increasing more than the 
visible ? and when, at last, he has unfolded in 
himself al] that constitutes him a master of 
centuries, is it to be supposed that there is no 
beyond for him—that the sum total of his life 
is to have no development, no expression, ina 
still higher sphere ? 

One man sows, and another reaps ; but they 
shall rejoice together. The land of rejoicing 
is above and beyond. It is there that they 
meet who were unknown benefactors to each 
other. There they who were but drops that 
fell into the river of life, which is the river of 
love, recognize each other. Those affinities 
that we feel in their greatest force in the house- 
hold will have a wider sphere, a more glorious 
expansion, in the world to come. In the 
great invisible toward which we are going, we 
shall find ten thousand vibrating strings which 
we have made musical, which the whole 
heavens shall chant, and which the whole uni- 
verse will hear. 
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REPENTANCE. 


DELIVERED BY Mr. BEECHER IN PLymMouTH CHURCH, Brooklyn, SunpAY Morninc, 


FEBRUARY 


Text: ‘‘ In those days came John the Bap- 
tist, preaching in the wilderness of Judea, and 
saying, Repent ye : for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.’’—MatruHew iii. 1, 2. ‘‘ From 
that time Jesus began to preach, and to say, 
Repent: for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.’’—MatrHew iv. 17. 


The kingdom of heaven, as it was under- 
stood by the more intelligent and devout Jews 
of Christ’s time, was not that kingdom which 
Christ interpreted later, and in which we have 
been instructed ; it was a part of that not un- 
natural but mistaken dream of the Jews, that 
their covenan: with God was,’ that God would 
send a messenger before His face, and that He 
would exalt His chosen people to be the very 
head of the earth ; and that all nations, bow- 
ing and submissive, were to be blest, but were 
to receive their blessing through the Jewish 
people. It was a dream not only of faith but 
also of pride—national pride. They were 
constantly looking for that kingdom ; and 
when John began to preach, this, doubtless, 
was the vision that was before him: ‘* The 
time is near at hand in which our Messiah 
shall appear, and the glory of Israel shall break 
forth as the morning light. Repent, and be 
ready for it.’’ 

When Christ began to preach, He stood 
upon the same level with John, and began to 
say, without at first discriminating between His 
idea and that of the Jews (for the line of duty 
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was the same under any circumstances as be- 
tween the two): ‘* Repent ; the kingdom of 
heaven is near.’’ Jesusand John stood on the 
same plane in respect to their faith ; but John’s 
head did not reach above the atmosphere, 
while Christ's did. At the bottom was the 
same thing; but at the great outgrown top 
they were far from the same. John’s whole 
vision was simply the beginning of Christ's 
vision. 

You will now understand better the declara- 
tion that I have read to you from the eleventh 
chapter of Matthew's gospel, beginning with 
the eleventh verse : 

** Verily I say unto you, among thein that 
are born of women there hath not risen a 
greater than John the Baptist : notwithstand-- 
ing, he that is least in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he.’’ 

There you have the two kingdoms: John 
preaching reformation from the expected com- 
ing of a Messiah in this world ; and Christ 
saying that when the full idea of God’s uni- 
versal kingdom—namely, holiness—should be 
developed, John, compared with the latter, 
would be as the alphabet compared with the 
whole literature of the world. 

To all intents and purposes repentance and 
conversion are, in the New Testament, identi- 
cal ; and I shall speak using these words in- 
terchangeably, as substantially meaning the 
same thing. No repentance fulfils the mean- 
ing of the word which does not check or stop 
entirely the sin repented of; and from that 
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point of view repentance is a purpose to for- 
sake wrong and turn to right. Repentance 
may be superficial ; it may come with a mood, 
and go with the substance of that mood ; but 
the word repentance in the New Testament 
implies permanence—a resolution to leave evil 
and to turn to good permanently. The genius 
of repentance implies the whole moral trans- 
formation of aman. That is the root and 
heart of it. It means that a man seeks his 
whole religious development, and that he 
abandons the whole realm of animalism and 
passion and worldliness which withstand, and 
are absolutely inconsistent with, the higher 
development of a true manhood. It is edu- 
cation. That is the starting point of it. It is 
not simply repentance of faults, though it is 
repentance of faults. The spirit and fountain 
from which faults flow is swept away. 

Repentance of conduct is good, and even 
may be the stepping-stone by which one comes 
tv a higher condition ; but the full meaning 
of the Scripture is that when a man repents he 
is changed in his very spiritual nature and 
purpose, so that his motives and feelings 
change ; and of course the conduct itself will 
change, and the past, in so far as it is incon- 
sistent with the future, will be abandoned. 

From that point of view is there anything 
grander than the conception of one who at 
some time of meditation sees whatare the mis- 
chiefs that are injuring him, and what are the 
great elements of his being that he should seek 
to develop and fortify? Is there anything 
more sublime than for a man to stop and say 
to all that is evil in the past, ‘* Farewell,’’ and 
to all that is glorious in his possible future, 
‘“* All hail’’? Is there any marble, any canvas, 
or any paper page on which artists or scholars 
may express their thoughts, and hand them 
down in lines of beauty to posterity, that are so 
glorious as the occasion when a man feels the 
genius of God moving in him to carve out his 
own manhood, or to give himself the glory of 
a new-framed picture of righteousness ? 

The determination to forsake all known 
wrong and to pursue all known goodness is 
generic. No mancan doitall at once. No 
man can sit down and, by a blow of the imag- 
ination, as it were, read through the encyclo- 
pzedia in one day. No man can come to his 
education and push it right through at once. 
All these things are inherently consecutive ; 
and the element of time, with all its incidental 
evolutions, including periods of rest, of activ- 
ity, of disturbance, of bias, and all that comes 
into education, is implied in repentance. 
There is an impression on the part of many 
that when, in a revival, or ata time ot deep 
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psychical seriousness, a man is converted, it jg 
like a stroke of lightning which burns up the 
dross in him ; that it is like the coming of a 
great wind, which sweeps all the chaff away 
from the threshing-floor, and sends whirling 
through the autumnal air the leaves of the dis- 
graceful past; that the man is a new creature 
in the respect that he has thoroughly changed 
all his way ; that it is a miracle ; that the or. 
dinary unfoldings of education step by step are 
not known ; that the power of God gives the 
soul not its natural development, but a miracu- 
lous unfolding. ‘There are many incidental 
things in the experience of a great moral revo- 
lution that lead ignorant men, not strangely, 
to think so ; but it is not so. The whole pro- 
cess of beginning religion and carrying it to its 
consummation in this life follows natural law ; 
Ido not mean natural law as developed ex- 
terior to man, but God's natural law as de- 
veloped in the structure of the human mind 
—for nature runs inside as well as outside of 
a man. 

When the thoughtful pastor, instead of read- 
ing treatises and philosophies, studies what is 
—not exactly what ought to be, nor what is 
said to be ; when, as a young man, he gets 
through the seminary, where he learns what 
regeneration means, and goes out to his parish, 
he very soon finds that according to the highest 
conception of regeneration there are not many 
regenerate folks. And yet he is quite satis- 
fied that there are some men that are good, 
and are becoming better. He keeps his 
theology, but lowers his standard. After he 
has become an expert in the field, it begins 
to dawn on him that the way of God is not 
exactly the way of the books—that He is a 
Providence, that He does what pleases Him ; 
and he begins to find out what does please 
God, and begins to see that while regenera- 
tion, conversion, and repentance unto life in- 
clude the passing, by vow and attempted prac- 
tice, from wrong which is known to be wrong, 
to good aspired to, there are infinite variations 
in method. Heseesthat asthe work goes on, 
step by step, in different men, it differs accord- 
ing to their education, constitution, tempera- 
ment, and the influences under which they are 
acting ; and so he becomes wise practically, 
although he would fight a brother- minister who 
should deny that thing which he himself no 
longer looks at, thus failing to abide by his 
own definitions. It is very singular to see, 
just now, when the whole world is waking to 
thought, how men hold on to the old forms and 
philosophical statements of thought, but are 
obliged to conform to the contradictions of 
them in the actual experiences of human life. 
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Take, for instance, the old thought of hell. 
I think that the man who to-day really believes 
in hell as interpreted in the medizval theology 
js a candidate fora lunatic asylum. He has 
to give up his Christ, or he has to change his 
doctrine ; for the very idea that has been de- 
veloped fiom the bosom of Christ is that of 
God loving the world so that He gives His 
Son for it, suffers for it. The very disclosure 
of the divine central conception is that love 
knows how to suffer; not that love knows 
how to produce suffering, but that men are res- 
cued from suffering by the voluntary suffering 
of God through the element of love. You 
cannot reconcile that with the old dogma. 
Therefore you will find that in the Revised 
Bible, which now represents the best scholar- 
ship of Europe and America, hell has pretty 
much gone out, and ‘‘Sheol’”’ in the Old 
Testament and ‘‘ Hades’’ in the New Testa- 
ment take the place of it. It is not the dec- 
laration of either of these changes that there is 
no punishment in the future. I do not hold 
to that. I hold that there is. That is to say, 
Ihold that in the natural world there is a se- 
quence between cause and effect, that we carry 
the tendencies and habits which we acquire 
here over into the other life, and that if they 
produce misery here they will produce misery 
there. All the apparatus which the medizeval 
ages contrived—the torments and the endless- 
ness of torment —we are free from to-day ; and 
we have the words that are new to us, though 
they are as old as the hills, ‘*Sheol’’ and 
“ Hades.’’ That same thing is going on now 
in the thoughts and feelings of Christians of all 
denominations everywhere ; and itis going on, 
also, in the whole realm of theology every- 
where: We are giving up the old philosophies 
for the instruction that comes from a better 
understanding of Christ and a better educated 
moral sensibility. 

In practical life the actual of repentance 
vaties through a long range. ‘The ideal re- 
mains the same. It is the turning, practically 
and by the will, away from known evil, and 
toward the opposite known good. It is the 
reconstruction of the whole character upon 
higher lines and under nobler inspirations. 
Men whose physical senses are the strongest 
element in them, whose spiritual and moral life 
has not been cultivated or opened, will reform, 
will repent ; but repentance in them takes on 
avery different shape from what it does in 
children that have been reared in Christian 
families. Ifa man be naturally coarse-—that 
is, if the power of his nature resides in his pas- 
sions ; if he has been uninstructed, unwatched, 
and unwaited on by the higher forms of mora! 


influence ; and if he comes into some condi- 
tion in which the power of the world to come 
really gets hold of him, you will see these signs 
in him, generally speaking: a _ boisterous, 
tumultuous, outbreaking fear; and a terrible 
exercise, partly of fancy, partly of judgment, 
and partly of emotion, but rounded up, at 
last, when at all guided by a sudden outbreak 
of light and joy. And the man—what is he 
afterward? ‘That depends on circumstances. 
This 1s the beginning that is peculiar to basilar 
men, although through mistake it has been 
supposed to be the typical form in which con- 
version ought to take place. No one ought to 
be converted in that way except a man who 
has been living at the bottom of himself. 
Multitudes of men that are converted and grow- 
ing in grace have hours of depression and 
doubt, in which they say: ‘‘ Iam afraid I never 
went through the experience of a sound con- 
viction of sin; I am afraid the law. work was 
not a thorough work in my case ;’’ but this 
indicates a total misapprehension of the fact 
that when a man is living on an animal plane, 
and when a moral influence rouses him up, 
most of his development will be like the upris- 
ing of the lower part of his nature, violent, 
boisterous, and uncritical. Then he is con- 
victed, too, not by the highest conception of 
law. Under such circumstances fear is gener- 
ally the motive power. ‘‘I shall lose my 
soul,’’ the man says ; ‘‘ I shall go to hell and 
be damned.”’ 

If there be no other thing that will hold a 
man, let fear hold him ; but it is the lowest 
form of motive, although the most universal ; 
and in its absolute and pure form it is not rep- 
utable, though it is better than nothing. It 
is not, therefore, to be cast out nor derided. 
In men of this low, coarse fibre, and of a nat- 
urally belluine temperament, the experience 
begins with an expression of fear, and they 
undertake to repent of the pastand turn toward 
good as it is interpreted to them by the rule of 
morality. In other words, their idea of God 
is substantially our idea of ordinarily good 
morals, They cease swearing, they stop fight- 
ing, they tell as few lies as their business will 
allow, and they in every way attempt to con- 
form themselves to the law of God as that law 
is interpreted in its lower forms in the common 
morality of human society. Aftera while they 
may begin to gain glimpses of a higher life. 
They do if they go on. 

In the beginning, conversions that take place 
among ignorant men are conversions through 
fear. They are not drawn up by the attraction 
of high moral qualities ; fear drives them up. 
They are based upon the law which they have, 
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and which is the law of God as represented in 
the average morality of the community in 
which they live. ‘‘ That is very imperfect,’’ 
you say. Yes, itis; but it is a good founda- 
tion to build on. You want more, however, 
in life, as you do in architecture, than the 
foundation ; you want a superstructure. 

If circumstances bring men to church under 
the influence of the Gospel, and amelioration 
takes place in their character, they gradually 
become conscious of the claim of God upon 
the spiritual nature, and their conception of 
the spiritual nature gradually develops in them, 
so that they go on to higher and higher con- 
ditions; for every man that lives on right 
straight through his life repents, I will not say 
a hundred times, a thousand times, ten thou- 
sand times. Herein lies the idea that the man, 
at the beginning or gate of the Christian life, 
does his repentance by the wholesale, and is 
done with it. A man may have a very much 
greater disturbance in the beginning of his life 
than at any other period ; but a true man re- 
pents far more as he goes on than he did at 
the beginning. Later on that becomes sin to 
him which at first was not sin. The heinous- 
ness of sin develops itself upon a nerve that has 
no vibration in it at the beginning. The ter- 
ror dies away, and much of the belluine ele- 
ment disappears ; but no man goes through 
the process of sanctification to final perfection 
except by the continuous and repetitious in- 
fluence of repentance and conversion. 

This fact, which I have illustrated as regards 
the individual, I say, in passing, illustrates the 
character of revivals, which are subject to con- 
tinual transmutations, following the line of the 
unfolding moral consciousness of the commu- 
nity. Letan evangelist, ripe, rich, and roaring, 
go into a community that has been living in a 
very low condition of things, and if there 
comes up out of his labor a revival it will be a 
revival full of electricity, full of astonishing 
conversions, full of all manner of storm and 
violence ; and men will say: ‘‘ Oh, what a 
glorious display of the sovereign grace of 
God!"" Why, it is just the way in which the 
grace of God in the beginning works on ani- 
mal, low, undeveloped natures. But let that 
work, being gracious, be nourished and carried 
on, and there will come by and by a second 
revival ; and men will all be wanting to hark 
back to the first one, and to have just such 
things as they had then ; but such things will 
not come. The moral consciousness of the 
community is exalted, and a new development 
of grace within a soul will be according to the 
conditions of that soul, and not according to 
the lower conditions of the previous state. 
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The abecedarian in your family is treated in 
one way, but when he can read he is treated in 
another way, in ordinary education. So, 
when the inspiration that is universal, immi- 
nent, always acting, becomes consciousness in 
the souls of men that are at the bottom of the 
scale, it will give rise not to a pure condition, 
but to one which, while it contains much mis- 
take, much grossness, nevertheless is genuine 
in substance. When through that change men 
go on to higher states and to better knowledge, 
quite different influences affect the whole com- 
munity. Theyare milder; but they are more 
continuous and less wasting. Anybody who 
ever worked in the early period of revivals in 
America is all the time praying to have just 
such another one ; as if he did not know that 
the grace of God adapts itself to the actual con- 
dition of men. 

Here, for instance, is a man in the Western 
country, with bilious fever and with liver all 
constipated. The doctor comes and gives him 
calomel, of course—he would not be a West- 
ern doctor if he did not. He gives him, also, 
a strong cathartic mixed with it—a double 
dose ; and the man finally, through the bless- 
ing of God, gets well in spite of his doctor; 
and on coming back to health he generously 
gives the doctor credit for it. A year or two 
later he catches a cold, perhaps, and is slightly 
congested. He sends for his doctor, who says: 
‘* Oh, well, takea Jittle flaxseed tea, and bathe 
your feet, and go to bed, and lie by for a day 
or two.’’ ‘* That was not*the way you han- 
dled me when I was sick before,’’ the man re- 
plies ; ‘* I tell you, you ploughed me up then. 
I want you to do it again.’’ But he is not 
where he was then. It is a very different con- 
dition to which the medication is being applied 
now. 

So it is in communities ; and a revival fol- 
lows the average condition of the community. 
If men, comparatively speaking, are livingina 
state of barbarism, and the work of God begins 
among them, it will act just as it ought to act 
among barbarians ; but if they have been car- 
ried up a certain way, a different influence will 
act upon them, bya milder but more effica- 
cious method. The Spirit cleanses away many 
of the ideas gathered from the flesh and il- 
lumines the soul by other ideas that are the 
fruits of the Spirit. 

There is another element that goes into the 
experience of men that repent and are con- 
verted. I mean heredity—moral education. 
You cannot make a man who inherits the vir- 
tues of his ancestors, as God graciously de- 
clares that men do to the third and fourth gen- 
eration, like another born under different con- 
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ditions. -In other words, men that are the 
children of Christian mothers and Christian 
fathers inherit, within certain limitations, the 
tendencies of Christian fathers and mothers. 
They are not born converted, nor are they born 
perfect ; but there is just as much difference 
between children in a succession of Christian 
parentages and those that have had no such 
parentage, as there is between the gardens of 
an old settled community and the wild wilder- 
ness from which, as yet, the trees have not 
been cut nor the stumps cleared away. It is 
a wonderful thing that the children of Chris- 
tian parents who have continued from genera- 
tion to generation Christian, although they 
need to be born again, yet accept law and ex- 
perience and influence at a very much higher 
point in the scale than do the children of those 
who have had no such ancestry. Heredity 
has very much to do with the case ; and then 
there is among men a combination of qualities 
which cannot beignored. We cannot tell how 
the mind is put together ; but one thing is very 
certain—namely, that it is put together with an 
infinite diversity. Some men have the strength 
of their brain in the base of the brain ; some 
in the crown of it—that is, in the moral qual- 
ity ; and some men in their intellect. So dis- 
positions are endlessly varied. Some men are 
naturally believing, while others are naturally 
captious and sceptical. Some men are facile, 
some obstinate, some very vain, and others 
very proud. There isa complexity, so that no 
two minds ever ‘resemble each other in these 
regards ; and the peculiar composition of a 
man’s nature is taken into account when the 
process of conviction and conversion, repent- 
ance and change of purpose, begin to develop 
themselves. Different men will act differently 
under the same general purpose. 

If you select a worm, a tortoise, a horse, and 
an eagle, and say to them, ‘‘Go from New 
York State to Pennsylvania,’’ the worm will 
wiggle, the tortoise will crawl, the horse will 
walk, and the eagle will fly ; but they will all 
get there just the same. 

Now, it is quite possible that men of infinite 
diversity of soul may be alike genuinely pur- 
posed ; but the intermediate steps, the grada- 
tions of experience, will vary. God knows 
them, and, generally speaking, men do not. 
On that account (I almost hesitate to say it as 
against the radicated misconceptions of men), 
when one man of this low form of mind, and 
another of a higher form of mind, have both 
come to the conclusion, ‘‘ I will abandon all 
my old sins and turn unto God,’’ they are en- 
tirely different from each other—as different as 
the boy at the top of the class is from the boy 


at the bottom of the class in the common 
school. It is a great deal easier forsome men 
to repent than for others—just as it is easier to 
make a voyage across the Atlantic in an Ameri- 
can clipper than in a Dutch bungalow. One 
is slow-sailing ; the other is quick, and flies 
almost with wings. In temperament, in the 
combination that makes up the man, in the 
power of. outside-looking or looking beyond, 
men differ. One man may be converted really, 
but he may be nowhere near another man that 
is converted at the same time. They carry 
their peculiar individuality with them. Con- 
version does not level everything off. Men 
think that a revival of religion is like a mow- 
ing-machine, which, when it is taken into a 
field, cuts everything—thistle, stalk, grass, etc. 
—down to the same level ; but it is not so at 
all ; it varies constantly. Still the law of the 
everlasting God is the law of nature, and in 
things pertaining to the human soul the law of 
nature as belonging to the soul of man. 

This statement is a solution of many of the 
facts that we see in Scripture. The Gospel 
came to some that were almost at the point of 
submission in the very beginning ; as when 
Christ taught the ruler, and hearing his replies, 
said to him, ‘‘ Thou art not far from the king- 
dom of heaven.’” The man was only a mor- 
alist ; he had not entered into the highest form 
of spirituality that Christ believed in and 
taught ; but still he was so near to it that 
Christ said to him, ‘** Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of heaven.’’ Around Christ were 
those men that had a certain formal morality. 
Spirituality, or the highest form of develop- 
ment, was lacking in them ; and of them He 
said, ‘‘ The publicans and harlots will enter 
the kingdom of God before you.’’ A woman 
may be immersed in temptations and misal- 
liances with sin and corruption ; there may be 
the burial in her of all that is womanly and 
noble ; and yet, when she comes into the pres- 
ence of such a personage as Jesus was, it breaks 
open the prison of her sin, and lets out the 
soul of her true womanhood ; and she feels at 
once, ‘‘ Oh, guilty soul that Iam !’’ and she 
bursts into tears, and washes His feet with 
her tears, and wipes them with the hairs of her 
head, while the proud Pharisees, standing by, 
and seeing the whole thing, say to His disci- 
ples, ‘‘ Your Master eateth with sinners.’’ 
The state in which the mind is determines, to 
a certain extent, the rapidity, the compass, 
and the whole character of repentance and 
conversion. 

So, where men are inheritors by transmis- 
sion of the best tendencies of their ancestors, 
where they have had a moral education in the 
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sweetness of a Christian household, where they 
have been trained assiduously to reduce natural 
impulses to educative principles, their conver- 
sion is not like that of another man who has 
been differently reared, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that it should be. Their illumination 
does not take place especially in regard to 
courses of life. Their conviction is to the 
effect that the highest inspiration of love in 
God has been neglected by them. It acts 
upon the higher faculties, and comes out in 
the repression, not of animalism, but of pride, 
of vanity, of avarice, of various forms of anger 
and ill-will. No child of a true Christian par- 
entage and education sits down and cries be- 
cause he is a liar—he is not a liar, although 
sometimes he may violate the truth. Hedoes 
not sit down and cry because he is an adulterer 
—he is not ; or because he is a drunkard—he 
is not ; or because he is a thief—he is not. 
In them those lower vices and criminal condi- 
tions over which some men justly mourn and 
humble themselves before God are utterly 
wanting. The Christianly educated child does 
not feel them. What is the conception as it 
appears in such men? They feel that instead 
of acting from the law, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,’’ they have been acting from 
selfishness—that they have been looking after 
their own good according to the laws of so- 
ciety, the laws of philosophy and art, and the 
laws of morality only. They feel that they 
have left out God. That will be conviction 
of sin in them. 

In the intensity and fruitfulness of regenera- 
tion there will be great variations on account 
of knowledge, on account of temperament, 
on account of surrounding circumstances. In 
the realm between the restraint of evil and the 
development of good there are a great many 
persons whose reformation consists very largely 
in preventing evil ; but there are alsoa great 
many whose repentance develops the procur- 
ing of good, One is negative, and the other 
is positive ; both of them, it may be, are going 
in the same general direction ; but the phe- 
nomena vary immensely. 

A man has an acre of garden, with not a 
weed in it from one end to the other, and he 
calls himse]f a gardener. There are no weeds 
there certainly ; but there is nothing else. A 
man may call himself a gardener on account of 
roses that bloom in his grounds and lilies that 
perfume the evening air—on account of the 
fragrance of the humblest plants and the 
beauty of the most gorgeous ; and although 
there are some weeds here and there in his 
garden, the characteristic condition of that gar- 
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den is its fruitfulness and beauty. There are 
a great many people who are very proud be- 
cause they have no weeds in their spiritual 
garden ; but neither have they any blossoms 
nor any fruits there. 

There is another view which is very impor- 
tant—namely, that repentance and conversion 
are intermittent and gradual. Sanctification 
has been employed by theology to describe that 
process which really belongs in the category of 
repentance and conversion, All the stages of 
a man’s development after he has entered into 
a conscious spiritual life have been called 
‘* the steps of sanctification ;’’ but I do not 
know why they should be so called, or why 
they should be so classified, except from some 
supposed philosophical necessity. Itisa great 
deal more natural to say that repentance is 
distributive. It takes hold of things, not all 
at once, but little by little, one after another, 
There must be repetition. A man beginsa 
Christian life; but in going on his zeal is 
dampened. Finally, he even sleeps. Thus 
weeks run on, after which he gathers himself 
up, and goes back, as it were, to start over 
again. It isa loss, to be sure, that Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim slept in an arbor, and lost his roll. 
Christians do the same thing yet. So repent- 
ance comes on repetitiously. It is a continu- 
ous experience which follows a man _ through 
his whole character and life. 

There is no such repentance in heaven as 
there is on earth. The problem of time is the 
extrication of the spiritual being from the ani- 
mal ; and when that extrication has been made 
perfect, the experiences that belong to this 
mundane and lower condition may be sup- 
posed to have passed away ; but while we are 
yet on earth we sleep and wake ; we are zeal- 
ous and we are lax ; we run through all these 
stages continuously and with repetition ; so 
that a man’s repentance never is done up by 
wholesale at the beginning of his Christian life. 
It repeats itself all the way down to the end. 

Therefore, no man should say, ‘‘ I have evi- 
dence that I have been converted. I was 
powerfully convicted of my sin ; and then I 
had the light of peace shed abroad in my heart, 
and the witness of God that I was adopted. 
That is my evidence.’’ There are a great 
many men who have not that evidence—that 
is, they are not conscious of it ; but they have 
a better one. Since they began to live upon 
the higher line they have renewed their en- 
deavors continually. Asa man intermits all 
his industry in sleep, but resumes it again in 
the morning, so there are many Christians who 
are converted, but who need to be converted 
every month. Nothing is more common than 
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to hear men say, after a revival, that it seems 
to them as if their past life had all been a mis- 
take. It has not; it was a ruder form of the 
general education that is going on from the 
beginning to the end of life. 

The great motive power of all change from 
evil to good ought to be love. All the way 
through the ministry of Christ He was seek- 
ing not alone, but chiefly, to inspire men with 
the idea of their highest quality. Speaking of 
the whole of the New Testament, He said it 
turned on this :: ‘* Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, and thy neighbor as thyself.” That 
is the distinctive Christian genius, working out 
purity, power, wisdom, through the regenerat- 
ing course of a true, divine love, of which our 
love to each other is but a reflection. It is 
true that for the most part men begin at the 
other end—fear ; because they begin as ani- 
mals, and the rod and the bridle are. for the 
animal. In the natural order of evolution, 
men ought to go right on from fear, and take 
into their category of motives self-respect, the 
affection and respect of their neighbors, and 
the various elements of society ; butall of them 
are inferior to that irradiating motive which is 
the delight of the human soul, the love of 
God. ‘That is the highest motive. A man is 
not to repent and be converted because he will 
go to hell if he does not ; nor because he is 
labored with by his tearful mother; nor be- 
cause his neighbors are all going into the 
church ; nor because he has, in some strange 
way, been stirred up and excited. In life, at 
first, beginning with consciousness, the whole 
animal is selfish ; butit rises and unfolds itself, 
going through a scale of motives, all of which 
are but subsidiary to and led by the grandest 
of all motives—namely, that man is a creature 
like God, that he has power in him to make 
others happy, and that that is the way to make 
himself happy. He is to educate, to symme- 
trize, to purify that quality in him which makes 
him luminous upon other men, helpful to 
other men, peacemaking among other men— 
which makes him like the God of all love and 
grace. Life is an education toward that end. 
While there is a period in the lives of many in 
which it may be said that they begin to repent 
for the first time, and are converted for the 
first time, the true Christian life will be a repeti- 
tious experience continually acting upon men. 

I may remark, once more, that if these views 
are founded in fact, we must not judge that it 
is right for us to use our ideality as the test of 
other men’s condition after conversion. Man- 
hood always looks with compassion upon child- 
hood. ‘‘ He does not know,’’ we say; ‘‘ he 
has not learned.’’ There ought to be the same 


thing in the church. Christian public senti- 
ment has formed, and often becomes, a judg- 
ment-seat ; and persons who have the great 
advantage of a holy parentage and of contin- 
uous instruction, and. that, too, with an organi- 
zation which is fine and symmetrical in itself, 
and which has attained to a blessed condition 
of peace and harmony in itself, judge men by 
this state, which is their ideal, and which is, I 
will not say incidental, but uncommon. It is 
given as genius is, only here and there—for 
there is as much genius in moral qualities as 
there is in the artistic elements of character. 
Such persons look upon the rude and low 
form of moral development with more than 
suspicion ; certainly their judgment is critical ; 
whereas when one takes into consideration 
what a man is, what he receives, in what cir- 
cumstances he has been educated, the man 
who stands in the unfolding of moral qualities 
a hundred degrees higher than another may, 
in the judgment of God, not have put forth 
half as much effort to live right as that other 
has. 

Now, the lower forms of experience, the 
ruder conditions of life among coarse men, are 
not to be measured upon the scale of absolute 
holiness at all ; but inso far as the endeavor to 
live according to the will of God is concerned, 
these coarse men may put to shame persons 
who are a great deal higher upon the scale, and 
who stand nearer to the kingdom of God 
through the accumulated higher influences 
under which they have lived. On them rests 
a responsibility that does not rest upon the 
lower forms of religious development. God 
made them, as it were, His prophets and 
priests ; and they are not to stand in self- 
adulation, and say, ‘‘ God, I-thank Thee that 
Iam not as other men are, or even as this 
publican.’’ A man is not to boast of him- 
self; for if you could measure with God’s 
measuring-rod, you would see that the highest 
man on the face of the earth is, as judged by 
the absolute law of pure spirituality, but a 
gross creature. Not recognizing that fact, if 
men pass severe judgment upon those that are 
lower down on the way somewhere, it is as if 
Newton had scorned the boy at school who 
was learning his arithmetic, because he him- 
self-was a genius in mathematics and natural 
philosophy. Those who think that they are 
very high, and who may be very high in spirit- 
ual elements, are in great danger of falling into 
uncharitableness ; and he that is uncharitable 
gives evidence that he needs to be born again, 
from the very bottom. 

One word more. If this doctrine of a con- 
tinued unfolding in the life of repentance is 
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true, if itis germinant, and if repentance is a 
thing to be gone through with not once for 
all, but every day, upon an inspection of your 
motives and conduct and aspirations, then let 
me put the matter right home to every one of 
you, and especially to those who sit in smiling 
peace, Have you no need of sharp repentance 
that, like the knife of the gardener, prunes the 
vine? Have you no need of humiliation and 
shame before God? Have you got into that 
pool of tranquil content that erelong will be 
stagnation, and from which there will issue 
forth those forms of malarial infection, pride 
and vanity? Have you fulfilled your own 
ideal? Especially have you fulfilled the ideal 
of God, and grown in grace? 

I inherited a hill-top that was covered with 
an orchard of apple-trees, which are now all 
gone, thank God! Moss-covered, bark- 
bound, dead in half their limbs, all the way 
through, were those trees. I have an orchard 
now of my own planting, and every tree is 
healthy, with shining bark, and not a dead 
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branch on it; nor is there worm or insect 
buried in its bark. 

Which are you? Moss-bound logs? dead, 
branched Christians? Is there no need for 
scouring? Is there no necessity for putting 
the axe at the very root of the tree in your ex- 
perience? Or are you living in such a nar. 
row, contracted view of the largeness of your 
life here and in the world to come that you 
think you need no such repentance? Oh, 
architects, building hovels! Oh, birds of 
paradise, crawling on the ground with drab. 
bled wings! How glorious is the immortality 
that lies before us, with such a peerage as no 
earthly monarch can confer ; and yet we remain 
beggars, and worse than peasants. Do we 
not need to examine our own selves, and take 
a new start, and see to it that repentance and 
conversion take hold on every one, all the way 
through, until the dreary passage of life is 
completed, and we come to that final recen- 
sion and conversion that shall bring us into the 
church of the living God ? 
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FEBRUARY 
(This is the last correctly reported 


Text: ‘‘ For she said, If I may touch but 
His clothes, I shall be whole.’"—Marx v. 28. 


This stands as one of the striking experi- 
ences of a single day in our Lord’s ministry. 
He was at that time in His early ministry, 
when the popular enthusiasm had risen to its 
height, and when as yet the rulers in Jerusa- 
lem had not quite given over the hope of win- 
ning Him to their side, and had not therefore 
begun to sow dissensions among the common 
people. They were bright days, joyful days ; 
and they might need be such, because not far 
from the date of this occurrence came the hour 
of drooping in our Master, the hour of dis- 
couragement, the hour of retreat to the trans- 
figuration mountain; and then came the 
hours of enunciation, as He began to tell His 
disciples that they were to go to Jerusalgm, 
and what awaited them there. 

So the blossom, outwardly speaking, of 
Christ’s life was at the beginning ; and its 
successive stages on earth more and more 
lowered upon Him as He advanced ; but they 
reveal to us deeper and deeper phases of His 
inward life. 

A ruler of the synagogue, Jairus by name, 
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came to Him, saying, ‘‘ My only daughter is 
lying at the point of death ; come and save 
her,’’ or, as he phrased it, ‘‘ Lay Thy hands 
on her, that she may be healed ; and she shall 
live.’? This was not merely a reflection of the 
idea ecclesiastic that all spiritual element in 
Him came from some form of palmistry—from 
the laying on of hands ; it was the result of 
the experience of men and of their observation 
that, in doing His work, Christ was not accus- 
tomed to stand afar off from men, as a superior 
being might, and then send them a blessing. 
He was very fond of coming near to those that 
received His mercy, of taking them by the 
hand, of putting His arm about them, of 
touching them. The people had seen, prob- 
ably, the blind man whom Christ took by the 
hand. Heled him out of the city, and touched 
his eyes, and said, ‘‘ Dost thou see ?’’ and he 
said, ‘‘ Yes, I see men as trees.’’ He touch- 
ed them again; and then he saw clearly. 
They had seen also other works of this kind. 
So Jairus says to Him, ‘‘ Come and lay Thy 
hands on my daughter, and she shall live,” 
and at once He went; but there came an ex- 
traordinary interruption on the road. As He 
was going toward the ruler’s house with the 
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crowd along the dusty way, a woman started 
out into distinct relief that will never be lost 
sight of. The statement is very vivid. 

‘* A certain woman, which had an issue of 
blood twelve years (here is introduced a very 
natural episode), and had suffered many things 
of many physicians (very natural), and had 
spent all that she had (natural still), and was 
nothing bettered, but rather grew worse (per- 
fectly consistent all the way through), when 
she had heard of Jesus, came in the press be- 
hind, and touched His garment.’’ 

If Jesus was dressed according to the man- 
ner of His own people at that time, He had an 
under woolen dress, setting close to His per- 
son, and falling to His ankles. It was that 
which the Roman soldiers cast lots for, lest 
they should ruin it by dividing it. Above 
that was another and a lighter dress, usually 
white. Above that, again, was something 
that was not exactly a cloak, and not exactly 
a shawl, but a garment which might be said 
to be something between them. Usually, it 
had three corners—two on the sides and one 
behind ; and doubtless it was the fringe (here 
called ‘* the hem’’) of this dress, the outermost 
part of it, that she touched. She did not come 
to Christ and touch Him ; certainly she did 
not come with an importunity like that of 
Jairus, who struck the very heart of Christ : 
she came without a word ; and she did not 
throw her arms about Him, nor did she cling 
to His feet, as the Syrophcenician woman did ; 
but, almost exanimate, bloodless, pale, trem- 
bling, longing for the universal luxury of health, 
which she was without, and so overawed and 
timid that, on hearing of Jesus, she said within 
herself, ‘* If I may touch but His clothes, I 
shall be whole,’ and came in the press be- 
hind, and touched His garment. The sources 
of her confidence were in the air, as it were. 
She had heard multitudinous stories on every 
side of the great things that Christ had done 
for the blind, the poor, the lame, the maimed, 
and the lepers, and she thought, ‘‘ Why may 
not these things be for me?’’ So she came in 
the press behind. She did not even dare to 
look up into the face of Jesus. She was a 
woman, sensitive, modest, bashful ; and yet all 
this was forgotten by her long-continued suf- 
fering, and by her despair of ever obtaining 
temedial influence elsewhere ; and she said, 
“If I may but touch His clothes, I shall be 
whole. And straightway the fountain of her 
blood was dried up ; and she felt in her body 
that she was healed of that plague. And Jesus, 
immediately knowing in Himself that virtue 
had gone out of him, turned him about in the 
press, and said, Who touched My clothes ?” 
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The attitude and that piercing eye are never 
forgotten by the narrator. No one ever forgot 
it upon whom Christ had gazed in earnest. In 
the disciples the question struck a cord of hu- 
mor ; and they said unto Him, ‘‘ Thou seest 
the multitude thronging Thee, and sayest 
Thou, Who touched Me?” Why, everybody 
had touched Him. ‘‘ And He looked round 
about to see her that had done this thing. But 
the woman, fearing and trembling, knowing 
what was done in her, came and fell down be- 
fore Him, and told Him all the truth. And 
He said unto her, Daughter, thy faith hath 
made thee whole’’—as if He had said, ‘‘ This 
was not from Me ; it was thy faith.” 

There is, then, something in the human 
constitution that can pluck down what it needs 
from the very omnipotence of God. And He 
said to her, ‘‘Go in peace, and be whole of 
thy plague.’’ This is the incident. 

Now, there are two kinds of touch: that 
which Jairus mentions, when he says, ‘* Come 
and lay Thy hands on my child, and she shall 
live’’—that is, Christ's touch ; and that of the 
suppliant, of which this is an eminent example 
—the touch that was laid upon Christ. Al- 
though Christ laid His hands on in the one 
case, and the woman just touched Him with 
her finger in the other, it all came to the same 
thing ; for when Christ healed He demanded 
that there should be a state of mind suited to 
accept His healing. He roused up in the per- 
son that was to be the recipient a state of cor- 
dial belief and trust in Him which was the 
equivalent of that state of faith in the woman 
that led her to come to Him. So out of that 
state of mind which was implied when Christ 
wrought healing, and which is implied in this 
woman’s actions, came the spiritual power that 
took on a physical result. 

We do not know what the hidden power of 
the soul isas yet. There are, all around the 
world, breaking out, in irregular ways, in- 
stances of the power of certain states of the 
mind. There were such instances in the his- 
tory of the disciples, which have come down 
to us through the ages in the testimony of 
people who were surrounded by superstitions, 
and who often made claims that were invalid ; 
and yet, as it seems to me, they have been 
sych that no man who is uncompromised by 
a theory can doubt that there was experienced 
in the time of Christ a strange power inherent 
in the higher forms of soul life. And we may 
infer that He meant a good deal when, having 
wrought miracles, His disciples said to Him, 
‘* Why could not we exorcise this child that 
had a devil ??’ and He answered, ‘‘ This kind 
cannot come forth save by fasting and prayer’ 
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—fasting meaning, as it were, getting freedom 
from bodily influence, allaying all the mere 
physical impulses of bodily existence, and rising 
by prayer into the serenest heights of spiritual 
life. ‘The declaration to His disciples that if 
they had faith asa grain of mustard-seed they 
should remove mountains, may be an Oriental- 
ism ; but it means that they might do wonder- 
ful things by the power that should accrue to 
them under this form of soul experience which 
is called fai/h, and about which definitions 
have been stumbling from the earliest be- 
ginning. 

Christ sought to produce, first, a soul effect, 
and then out of that to develop a physical ef- 
fect ; and many of His miracles lay in the fact 
that these two elements developed in the man 
a secret soul-power which had given to it, in 
the atmosphere of God, something of the 
power of God Himself which ministered to the 
result. It was the feeling in the subject, in 
this case, that availed. ‘‘ Thy faith hath made 
thee whole,’’ He said. 

You will observe the same thing in the Syro- 
pheenician woman. It was the piteous appeal 
of a mother for her daughter ; and it was met, 
apparently, with almost selfish scorn ; but that 
was the road, and Christ knew it, to the devel- 
opment in the Syrophcenician mother of that 
intense taking hold of God by the innermost 
quality of her soul that He desired to develop ; 
and He said to her, ‘‘ Oh, woman, great is 
thy faith : be it unto thee even as Thou wilt !’’ 
and her daughter was made whole from that 
hour. Whatever of the miraculous there was 
about this incident, however wonderful it 
seems, if we could look behind the mask, if 
the invisible experience of the inward life could 
be made apparent to our senses, we should 
see that that was a miracle more striking than 
the other. 

It appears that in this walk hundreds had 
touched Christ ; but of all that touched Him 
in only one had the touch any avail. There 
were men that shouldered Him on this side, 
and shouldered Him on that side ; there were 
men that ran on Him from behind, and that 
hindered Him from before ; but there was a 
thousand times more touching in the touch of 
this woman’s timid, outstretched finger, which 
just touched the threads that hung as a fringe 
on His garment, than in that of all the others 
that touched Him. Hers was the only effec- 
tive touch ; for behind it was something that 
had divine power in it—a state of feeling so 
intense, and a trust in Christ so penetrating, 
that it seems to have entered into the Saviour's 
soul-atmosphere ; and as from a battery a 
spark may be drawn by a touch, so from His 
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soul did her touch seem to bring out a healing, 
electric power. 

There seems to be requisite, then, a relation 
between souls before the real and rich fruits of 
life can come to them in the highest forms of 
Christian experience. Let us look along the 
lines of analogy a little. Souls touch each 
other in various ways. Life touches life vari- 
ously. People live together in bodily contact. 
They live in agreement only as to bodily con- 
ditions, They are related to each other simply 
by the necessity of food, raiment, warmth, pro- 
tection. Ten thousand wedded souls are to 
each other simply as a blade is to a knife, 
There is no real vitality between the two. 
Only in regard to provision for worldly wants, 
and in bodily conditions, are they in contact. 

But then, these are the lowest, rudest forms 
of contact ; yet there are people that are more 
in sympathy. There are multitudes that come 
into sympathy with each other only through 
their children. The cradle is a reconciler, 
often, between husband and wife. It opens 
up, in the rude, hard man, streams like those 
which Moses brought forth from the rock. 
For the child’s sake, the mother becomes dear 
to him. There is mediation ; and yet how 
little of life is there in common between two 
such souls! Again, people dwell together in 
single lines of mutuality. Many persons live 
together in all intellectual qualities ; but in 
no other respects. Many dwell together being 
in accord in their tastes; but in no other re- 
gards. Many live together in literature, in 
history, in the ordinary and easier forms of 
knowledge that are of the earth earthy ; but 
they never rise into eminence, aspiration, glori- 
fication, of each other, and never see anything 
in each other except that which the bird sees, 
or which the animal sees. They do not touch 
each other ; and yet they are in perpetual con- 
tact. Higher phenomena of life there are, how- 
ever ; and there is developed heroism at times. 
There is a coming together of soul with soul, 
not through the ministration of the body, nor 
of taste, nor of thought, nor of mutual service, 
alone, but by that rare inflammation of the 
whole soul which has no definition, and which 
no man can describe. It is not needed by 
those who have it; it is not possible to those 
who have it not. 

Every faculty in one, then, has sympathy 
with every faculty in the other. Either they 
fit each other by exact agreement, or the posi- 
tive element of one is just adapted for the ab- 
sence of it in the other. Thus souls come to- 
gether in an indefinable way. ‘They are con- 
scious that their lives mingle and blend. This 
is the rarest and highest form of contact ; and 
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yet is the revelation of that law by which men 
can rise from bodily conditions into social, 
and from those conditions into intellectual ; 
but the consummation lies in that invisible, 
indescribable element which inheres in every 
man and woman—inheres sometimes only as a 
seed ungrown, and at other times develops 
and is full of fragrance, and then is full of 
fruit. 

Now, we know this asa matter of fact. It 
is not mere cunning analysis. We see it. It 
you look around, as a matter of inspection, 
and analyze the conditions which exist among 
your own friends you will see it. If you look 
at those that dwell together in a school, you 
may see what law of friendship springs up 
among them. Or, if you notice those that 
dwell in the same house with you, and observe 
the relation which one sustains to another, 
you will see how a man may, by his strength, 
in spite of his ineptness in every other respect, 
be a kind of companion for his helpmate ; 
while she, on the other hand, without vigor, 
without the worldly element, lives in an at- 
mosphere serene and high above him, full of 
sweetness and delicacy, and therefore shrink- 
ing away from him. They dwell together in 
a certain exterior propriety, and with a certain 
degree of happiness, because there is even in 
the lowest elements of love a blessing that 
makes it worth while for men to be in love ; 
but they are as far apart in respect to the whole 
substance of their lives as the North is from the 
South, as the East is from the West. You see 
it, you talk about it, and wonder that she took 
suchaman. ‘They do not seem to be in agree- 
ment. ‘‘I wonder,’’ says another, ** what 
under the heaven he saw in her that should 
have led him to her?’’ Not to stop at invisi- 
ble attraction, nor upon those more subtle and 
delicate threads of feeling, multitudes live to- 
gether who are never really together all their 
lives. There are persons that live together, 
and yet never see each other. They see each 
other’s bodies, but they never see each other's 
personalities. 

On the other hand, there are multitudes of 
persons who have a vague sense of the excel- 
lence of their companions. A man said to 
me, on one occasion, ‘‘ I must talk to my 
wife about it; she is my conscience.”” He 
was conscious that he himself had not very 
much moral sense, but he had great faith in 
hers. I have known men who said, ‘‘ If there 
is anything in prayer I shall get it; for my 
wife is praying for me every day.’’ A great 
many persons recognize that there is in their 
companions a mysterious elevation, a some- 
thing which exists in them in a higher degree 
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than in themselves ; and they hope that by 
and by they will know what it is. 

Now and then you shall find persons whose 
lives are blended. ‘They are so nearly of the 
same nature, or have been brought so near 
by sorrow, that they are made one. God 
deals with us as the vintner does with his 
grapes. He plucks the cluster from the vine 
where it grows, separates berry from berry, and 
treads them out; and unity comes from the 
destruction of the whole in its organic state. 
So it pleases God, oftentimes, to bring unity 
to certain persons that have lived together. 
The oldest son, perhaps, was slain in war; a 
daughter died of a broken heart through mis- 
marriage ; the next child died of consump- 
tion ; and as the parents return home from 
the burial of the last of their children to their 
solitary dwelling, the father says, ‘‘ My dear, 
we are all that is left to each other in this 
world ; I have nothing but you, and you have 
nothing but me.’’ ‘There is then a new wed- 
ding. There is a coming together of the soul, 
in their later years, that ministers to them a 
purer and deeper satisfaction than all the earlier, 
outward, and ruder contacts between the two. 
As we see this initial approximation in all its 
irregularities and imperfections, we understand 
how it is that people do, in fact, come together 
by their souls. 

So there is a coming together between the 
soul of man and Christ, not figuratively only, 
but really—spiritually. ‘There are hours when 
there is developed in us such power, such feel- 
ing, such coalescence, and such rising to 
supreme heights, that we come very near to 
the absolute condition in which God Himself 
dwells as a spiritual power. We come into 
such sympathy in our conditions with the con- 
dition in which God Himself lives that, I had 
almost said, we absorb from Him something 
of His omnipotence. Says Christ, ‘* This 
kind cometh not forth save by fasting and 
prayer’’—that is, by the suppression of physi- 
cal influences, and by the development at last 
of that supereminent experience which gives to 
man great power. 

It will not do for us merely to be technically 
born again, and ecclesiastically united with the 
saints of God and the household of faith, or to 
come to that condition in which fear is cast 
out, or in which we have occasional visions 
alone. All such experiences occur on the 
road to the higher and typical one ; and when 
souls have come into such a high condition 
tney touch Christ, and fulfil the prayer of 
Christ in His later discourse that is couched in 
language which seems to us metaphorical— 
the prayer in His later discourse : ‘* That they 
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all may be one ; as thou, Father, art in Me, 
and I in Thee, that they also may be one in 
us. Dwelling here with them, I shall come 
unto you, and make My abode with you.”’ 

Compare, also, the apostle’s declaration, in 
regard to putting on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The significant meaning of bread eaten in 
memory of Christ, is, that as bread when eaten 
ceases to be bread, and becomes glorified, 
through digestion, into nerve, brain, eye, ear, 
impetus, so there is running all through the 
New Testament, in the teaching of Christ, the 
idea that there is a possibility in the human 
soul of rising into that elementary condi- 
tion in which the soul is really one with 
Christ. 

So there is developed in men, by reason of 
this unity, a power over themselves, in them- 
selves and upon others. There are single 
saintly lives in many communities that are 
more powerful in influencing the imagination 
and the belief of people than all the churches 
in those whole regions ; for we are perpetually 
interpreting Paul's declaration, ‘‘ It pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save 
men.”’ It is not likely that the pulpit will 
rub that out for a good while yet. It is not 
the preaching of foolishness, but “he foolishness 
of preaching, ‘That is to say, the power of 
preaching, relative to the things that are to be 
done, is foolishness—is simple, and apparently 
like nonsense. And if this is true of the best, 
what shall we say of the worst ? 

This union with Christ is the consummation 
of Christian experience in this world. It is 
never reached by multitudes ; but still it lies in 
the soul like an unsprouted seed, and it will 
come in the great hereafter. Apparently, in 
multitudes of persons it does not come in this 
life at all, and in multitudes of others only as 
an occasional vision. There be souls that 
have visions and masterful experiences. There 
are those that testify in later life that they have 
had golden hours. Oh, if they could but con- 
nect those hours! But better a sun-burst than 
nothing. Yet the sun that rolls all day round 
the world is that which is needed by the world ; 
and that is what is needed in Christian experi- 
ence ; for I think it may be said that Christians 
are very largely what the earlier pilgrims were 
on the shores of this continent. They settled ; 
they took possession of the land ; they built 
themselves houses and defences; and they 
established the beginnings of things ; but all 
the future lay before them. They were on the 
fringe of this vast continent, of which they 
knew nothing ; and I feel that multitudes of 
men, in regard to religion, are pilgrims who 
are just settled on the edge of experience. Be- 
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fore them, in advance of them, are deeper, 
higher, sweeter, more peaceful, more power. 
ful, and more all-overcoming experiences ; for 
we know almost nothing about the soul as yet, 
We know about immortality, we know about 
society and social laws, we know about the 
ordinary intercourse of men, and we are 
mostly occupied with technical and physical 
things ; but when we come to enfranchise- 
ment, when imagination is inwrought with 
moral feeling and compasses vast knowledge, 
when it is really sublimated into faith, how 
many are there that know much about such a 
state? I do not wonder that there are persons 
who believe in perfection. The quarrel in 
that regard is a quarrel about words, for the 
most part. A state of exaltation is possible, 
As yet it may not be possible that one shall 
live in it day by day ; but it is a great thing if 
once in a day, once in a week, once ina 
month, yea, once in a lifetime, this state is 
reached. 

When, after a long and weary voyage, a ship 
is approaching the highlands of the shore, 
and her crew have lost her reckoning, have 
been bestormed for twenty days, and have not 
seen the sunshine, they are in doubt as to 
where they are ; but there comes a morning 
when the fog parts and the clouds are lifted, 
and they get a clear and distinct vision of the 
lightship. They know it is that, for they see 
it. An instant after everything else may shut 
in black again ; but now they know where they 
are, and hope returns to them, If that is the 
lightship, they know exactly by what lines to 
steer. 

It would be better to have daylight, and to 
have aclear sky ; but if one flash in life tells 
us where we are, it encourages us to go on in 
our voyage ; and there are single revelations in 
men’s lives that open up lines of belief far 
above and far down along the way of life ; but 
they do not come again. We do not live in 
the right way to have them repeated. We are 
too much mixed up with matter, and too 
much held down by the bias of the commu- 
nity in which we live. We are running on 
wrong facts of belief, and in a thousand ways 
are mystifying ourselves, and living in a fog. 
But once in a while there do come these open 
hours when men can see before them, and 
know where they are. 

I walked alone, once, from the top of Mount 
Washington down to the valley. There was no 
sound, no companion. In the whole world 
above was radiancy and beauty. I know not 
what strange ecstasy fell upon me, but I 
thought I saw all the land with all its villages 
and people. I thought I felt the breath of 
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peace. I heard nothing—no rude collisions, 
no grinding noises. I felt as though I was 
lifted out of life and above it ; and something 
within me prophesied in regard to life. I was 
nearer to God than I had ever been before ; 
and in that hour of visions I had conceptions 
and reconciliations of difficult thoughts and 
problems that have been a comfort to me ever 
since ; for when I find myself down again in 
the world that grinds, where all the attritions 
of life are felt, and when I lose the power of 
coming into that high estate, I remember dis- 
tinctly that I once had it. 

It is given to me, sometimes, in the morn- 
ing, and more especially on Sabbath mornings, 
for which the whole week with me is a prepa- 
ration, to lie half conscious in my bed, when 
there rise up to my mind certain views of truth, 
certain passages of Scripture, which come like 
birds from paradise, and open their golden 
wings, and utter such notes as never bird- 
throat of earth warbled ; and then there shapes 
itself to me such a sermon, one so exquisite in 
its proportions, and so leaving doubt, fear, 
and trouble far below, almost like a vision of 
heaven, that I say to myself, ‘‘ God has given 
me that, and I will give it to the people to- 
day.’ Alas! the moment my eyes are open 
to matter, and my ears to business, the whole 
thing is gone. When I try with my pencil to 
sketch it there is nothing there. I tell you, the 
best sermons I have had in my life are those 
which I did not preach. But these things are 
all of them to me constant intimations and as- 
surances of this higher condition of possible 
soul life, and above all of that soul life which 
rises so high that Christ is present, and, with 
all the glory of His effulgent nature, becomes 
real to us. Then something in us may stretch 
itself out, and touch at least the hem of His 
garment ; or, better yet, throw itself into His 
arms, or hide itself upon His bosom, as John 
did upon the Master’s bosom, 

Is there, then, no instruction here for each 
of us? Our sins and troubles are not so griev- 
ous to us as was this woman’s infirmity to her ; 
and yet they are greater evils. Our untem- 
pered, coarse, rude nature, our hard pride, 
our foolish running after men’s smiles and 
praises, our vanity in all things, our miscon- 
ception of ourselves, our mistakes and foibles, 
our foolish faults and sins—do they distress us 
much ? 

A musician could not live, unless he were as 
deaf as Beethoven, and sit at a spinet, or an 
old piano, one half of whose keys had no 
chords behind them, and listen to its discords. 
A good musician, who had sat at a well-tuned 
instrument, could not, with his sense of music, 
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endure to sit at a piano whose notes were out 
of accord all the way through. 

Sin is not the trouble with us, for the most 
part. The low state, the unqualified worldli- 
ness that pervades us does not send us above. 
If I have a little wart on my hand, I never go 
to the doctor, and ask him what will cure it ; 
I do not care whether it is cured or not; but 
if I were to find that my heart was keeping 
holiday when it ought not to, I think I should 
endeavor to learn what remedy there was for 
it. That would be something serious. But 
the heart behind the heart has strange maladies 
in it ; and yet we do not go to the great Physi- 
cian; we do not care. All outward things 
affect us, and some inward things affect us ; 
but the things that touch the highest elements, 
the genius of human life—these we scarcely 
think of ; or, we say, ‘* Well, I am not a saint, 
and do not pretend to be.”’ No such declara- 
tion is needed, perhaps; but this does not 
trouble us. 

Again, many persons appear to grow in 
grace, and yet fight at every step the medicine 
which the Lord sends. Many persons appear 
to grow in grace; and yet we might ask why 
they do not just get the prayer-book and lay it 
down before the Lord, and say, ‘* Lord, read 
that through, and allow me all it says there.’’ 

A man struck through the liver with a dart, 
a man in the agony of convulsions, will not 
smile ; he never will be trivial in regard to his 
condition, Let the body ache, and a man 
will be up and eager, and suffer many things 
of many physicians, as the woman did, and 
will be none the better for it, but much worse. 
That is only the body ; but the soul is sicker, 
weaker, corrupter, more defiled, and more 
full, or should be, of piercing, spiritual pains. 
But where is our anxiety? Where is our re- 
sort to God? Do you come to Jesus Christ, 
yourself, with your own spiritual troubles? 
Do you come boldly? Hear what the Scrip- 
ture says in this regard: ‘‘ For we have nota 
high priest which cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let 
us therefore come boldly unto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need.’’ 

The Jesus that healed upon the earth is 
mightier yet; restored to the power of the 
spiritual condition He is fuller of mercy and 
of sympathy ; and there is no creature that is 
not under His eye, nor is there any want on 
our part that does not interest Him. ‘‘ Come 
boldly to the throne of grace,’’ and rest in 
Him. Trust His goodness, and you shall go 
away relieved, if not healed. Even a little, a 
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silent touch cannot take place on His outer 
garment, as it were, and He not know it. 
He thrills to your want, as you do not to your 
own want. 

There is in these higher states of mind of 
which I have been speaking a remedy. When 


you bring yourself into communion, through 
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your highest life, with the life of Jesus, there js 
the remedy. Your sorrows are no longer sor. 
rowful ; your cares are no longer searching; 
your burdens are no longer heavy; your 
cross is light; and life itself goes singing 
with you into life eternal from glory unto 
glory. 














